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Art.  h  Reinaris  upon  the  systematical  Classifieatidn  of  Mantiseriptif 
iubmted  by  Griesbach  in  his  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testafnent.  By 
Richard  Lraurence, LL.D.  pp.  1S5.  Parker^  Oxford;  Rifingtotw^ 
London.  1814* 

TT  must  be  obTious  to  eyery  reader  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  sacred  criticism,  that  bad  the  first  editors  of  the  printed 
Greek  text  of  the  New  'TestameDt,  possessed  the  means  of 
preparing  an  edition,  which  are  now  accessible  to  the  critic^ 
the  text  of  their  editions  would  have  been  in  some  respects 
different;  many  readings  adopted  hj  them*  would  have  beeii 
omitted,  and  many  which  thay  omiettd  would  have  been  in- 
serted. The  materials  which  Erasmus  and  the  editors  of  the 
Compluteneian  Polyglot  employed,  were  too  imperfect  to  give 
the  highest  value  te  their  editions.  The  £lzevir  text  of  1624, 
which  becsmie  the  received  text,  and  which  was  copied,  through 
the  medium  of  Beza's,  from  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephens, 
in  1550,  united  the  readings  of  the  Erasmian  and  the  Complu- 
tension  editions,  and  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  unimpeach* 
able  authority.  The  Greek  text  was  stilf  open  to  revision, 
and  still  susceptible  of  emendation.  The  editions  of  Mill, 
Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  though  of  great  importance,  presented 
the  text  of  1624.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reform  and  pierfect 
the  constitution  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
critical  principles f  till  Griesbach  engaged  in  the  arduous 
Work  .of  coitfpletely  revising  and  settling  it.  The  result  of 
his  labours  Was  thejpublication,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  of  bit 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  two  volunaes ;  the  first 
Tolume,  in  1796,  the  second  in  1800.  We  take  notice  of  thi^ 
e^tioA  only,  because  it  entirely  supersedes  th«  first  editioa 
published  in  1775,  and  1777. 
Vofc.IV*  N.6.  B 
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2        Laurence  on  Griesbach's  Classificaiuhi  of  MSS. 

InnoYation  is  generally  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  excites 
alarm.  Many  persons  who  exclaim  against  new  translations 
and  new  editions,  do  not,  or  will  not  consider,  that  the  edition 
or  the  version,  to  which  they  are  most  strongly  attached,  was 
once  new.  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  critical  office,  the 
duties  of  which  literary  men  of  our  own  age  are  discharging, 
had  been  assumed  by  the  learned  of  a  former  day.  If  *it 
^  was  right  in  Stephens,  or  Beza,  to  publish  an  edition  of 
^/-  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  froip  ndanuscripts,  it  could  not  be 
wrong  in  Griesbach,  or  in  any  other  competent  person,  to 
publish  an  edition  of  the  same,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible.  The  only  question  of  importance  is,  not  whether  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  is  old  or  new,  but  whether  any 
particular  edition,  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtidned ;  or  which 
of  various  editions,  approximates  nearest  to  the  original  state 
of  the  writings  as  left  by  their  authors.  It  is  really  pitiable 
to  reflect  on  the  opposition  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  to  the  pub-* 
lication  of  the  various  readings  imbodied  in  the  London 
polyglot;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Whitby,  a  critic  by^ 
profession,  suffered  his  mind  to  be  disturbed  by  the  editbii 
of  Mill's  Greek  Testament. 

Though  just  notions  on  the  subject  of  various^  readings^ 
and  on  the  application  of  them  to"  the  correction  of  the  text> 
"Were  more  generally  entertained  when  Griesbach  meditated 
his  first  edition,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan  with  caution  ; 
and*  thotight  it  necessary  to  obviate  suspicions  and  accusations 
prejudicial  to  his  religious  opinions,  by  a  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  on  a  leading  point  in  theology.  Our  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  convince  us  that  there  are  persons  in 
whose  eyes  it  would  be  an  indication  of  a  departure  from 
the  feith,  in  any  man  who  miglit  hint  the  corrujjtion  of  a 
passage  in  the  received  text,  or  in  the  public  version  df  the 
Scriptures,  and  propose  its  amendment  by  substituting  a 
various  reading.  The  old  tnumpsimus  must  not  be  changed 
for  the  new  sumpsimus..  As  we  are  not  sure  that  every 
reader  of  our  work,  ifrho  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Griesbach,  is  also  informed  of  the  theological  principles  ^of 
this  distinguiished  critic,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  as  we  should  feel  gratified  in  removing  any 
prejudice  against  the  use,  of  his  valuable  work,  we  shall 
translate  part  of  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
N«w  Testament,  first  edition,  1775.     «  I  publicly  profess  and 

*  declare  before  God,  that  I  have  never  questioned  the  truth 
'  of  that  Article  (the  true  Divmityof  Christ).  There  aresa 
'  many  clear  passages,  and  ^o  many  decisive  arguments  in 

*  the  sacred  writings  by  which  the  true  Dfeity  of  Christ  may 

*  be  proved,  that,  I  confess,  I  can  scarcely  undetstand  how 
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^  any  person*   the  Diyine  anthority  of  the   Holy  Scriptures 

*  being  admitted,  and  genuine  rules  of  biblical  interpretation 

*  being  maintained,  can  dispute  the  truth  of  that  doctrine. 
'  The  first  three  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John, 
'  especially,  are  so  luminous,  and  so  much  above  exception, 

*  that  they   can    never  be   subverted,  or    wrested   from    the 

*  defenders  of  the  truth,  by  the  daring   attempts    of    either 

*  critics,  or  interpreters/ 

But  few  instances  occur  in  the  annals  of  literary  history 
of  ^n  author's  possessing  so  much  of  the  general  estimation 
in  his  life  time  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  Professor  Gries- 
bach.  The  different  classes  of  theologists  not  only  admired 
his  critical  sagacity,  and  his  learning,  but  they  united  in 
applaiding  his  candour  and  impartiality ;  qualities  which,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  are  not  always  associated  with  extensive 
erudition.  The  solidity  of  his  learning  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgement  were  indeed  questioned  by  Matthaei ;  but  his 
accusations  discover  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  as  a  personal 
opponent,    and  were  conveyed    in  terms  rude  and  offensive. 

Griesbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  well 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  the 
learned  It  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  close  appli- 
cation to  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  to  the  investigation 
of  their  various  readings,  and  presents  a  text  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  scholars.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  more  warmly  applauded,  and  more 
frequently  quoted,  than  carefully  examined;  and  the  prai^e^ 
of  its  admirers  may  not  always  have  proceeded  from  careful 
endeaTours  to  appreciate  its  value.  Its  authority  has  been, 
and  still  is,  great  beyond  precedent,  and  the  decisions  of 
Griesdbach  are  received  with  little  less  than  oracular  deference. 
As  enlightened  minds  pay  deference  only  to  truth,  as  every 
Christian  must  feel  deeply  interested,  if  not  in  the  process, 
yet  in  the  result,  of  critical  investigation,  and  as  in  every 
particular  which  concerns  the  records  of  our  faith  the  nicest 
caution  ought  to  be  exercised;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  com- 
petent person  who  is  anxious  to  possess  the  word  of  God 
in  purity,  minutely  to  examine  a  system  which  promises  to 
secure  it  against  corruption ;  to  review  the  premises,  and  to 
Wdgb  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach;  that  approbation  may 
be  given  to  truth,  and  not  to  error,  and  that  commendations 
aiid  confidence  may  have  the  support  of  fidelity.  We  are 
lliMH^fore  glad  that  Dr.  Laurence  has  invited  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  the  system  of  Griesbach;  and  we  shall  be 
happy  in  witnessing  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  we 
fm^reluend  is  yel  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  eluci- 
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In  a  vrork  of  such  difficulty  as  Griesbach  has  performed^ 
in  which  so  many  thousand  intricate  comparisons  faaye  been 
made,  and  so  many  thousand  authorities  are"  quoted,  we  cannot 
indeed  expect  perfection.  It  must  ^Iso  be  recollected  Miat 
probability  in  its  different  degrees^  and  not  certainty,  is  the- 
end  of  criticism.  Every  candid  examiner  of  Griesbach,  there- 
fore, must  be  prepared  to  meet  mistakes,  and  to  pardon  errors^ 
if  they  be  not  different  in  kind,  nor  of  more  frequent  Qpcur- 
rence,  tlian  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  human  infirmity. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ed.  1806, 
p.  112.  Acts  XX.  28.  Griesbach  inserts  tov  xvpiou  in  the  text,  in 
the  place  of  rw  diov,  the  common  reading;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  insert  the  article  tov  before  &iov  in  the  infier  margin ;  and 
as  the  article  tov  inserted  in  the  text  before  xupi«u  is^  in  small 
letters,  the  same  as  xv^iov,  the  reader  is  thus  erroneously 
informed  that  the  received  text  has  only  hwv.  In  his  noto 
on  the  same  reading,  he  informs  us  that  the  ^thiopic  version 
has  a  word  in  this  passage,  which  it  always  uses,  whether 
the  Greek  text  reads  xvfto^  or  dcof.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is^ 
evident  that  the  JBthiopic  version  can  never  be  quoted  for 
deo;  against  xu^o?,  nor,  vice  oer«a,  for  xupio;  against  dso; :  yet,  in 
the  /Same  volume,  p.  398.  Colossians,  iii.  22.  he  inserts  xvpioy  in 
the  te!xt,  and  rejects  Ssof  into  the  inner  tnargin,  precisely  as 
in.  Acts  XX.  28.  and  in  the  note  (n)  he  gives  the  ^thiopic 
version  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  xup^y. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Symhohe  Crilicse^  printed 
in  1793,  he  has  published  extracts  from  the  works  of  Origen, 
purporting  to  be  complete ;  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
In  ew  Testament,  p-55,  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  very  care- 
fully marked  the  readings  of  Origen.  This  Father  is  howeveir 
sometimes  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  for  readings  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Symbohe,  Rom.  ix.  19.  Origen  is  quoted, 
together  with  manuscripts,  version^,  and  Fathers,  for  the  ad- 
dition of  yecfy  but  no  such  reading  appears  in  the  Symboke, 
CriticeB.  1  Cor.  v.  2.  vfot^ctg  for  voinani  A.  C.  17,  Or.  but  in 
the  SymbolsBy  there  is  no  reading  of  the  kind.  1  Tim.  vi.  19. 
wrwi  instead  of  aiuviov.  A  D  E  F  G,  Or.  but  Origen  does  not 
quote  the  verse.  There  are  .other  instances  of  the  same  kindt 
adme  of  which  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

Griesbach*s  decisions  on  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  some^mes  at  variance  with  tlie  judgement  pronounced 
upon  them  in  the  Symbolm  Criticm.  Rom.  ix.  31.  the  latter 
htMioffwnii  has  the  mark  of  probable  omissiou  prefixed  <on  the' 
nuthotity  of  iVBI>£  F  047.  67,  +  +  Copt.  Patr.  (NtT. 
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p.  liOt.)  Its  omission^  however,  is^  io  the  Symbeke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  627.  marked  as  improbable^  and  the  following  reason  is 
assigned  for  its  being  retained.  *  Posset  qnidem  ex  antece- 
'  denti  repetitum  videri,  eamque  ob  causam  Millius  omissionem 

*  probavit.  Nee  causa  apparet  ulla,  cur  vel  dcleretur,  vel 
'  preeteriretur.  Verum  8ensu|  admodum  turbatur,  jsi  ioLxioavfm 
^  juguletun'  1  Cor.  Ti.  9.  Pa<n\tuiv  Ssov  is  transposed  in  the 
New  Testament  on  the  authority  of  A  B  D,  17.  37,  4ft.  but 
in  iher  Symbolwy  vol.  ii.  p.  06.  the  variation  is  marked  scarcely 
probable:   'Inusitatum  scriptoribus  sacris!* 

In  the  emendations  proposed  by  Griesbftch,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgement  may  sometimes  be  questioned,  as  in^Rom« 
3U.19.  where  tlie  article  'oi  has  the  highest  mark  of  probable 
omission  prefixed,  and  of  which    he  says    in  the  Symbolw: 

*  Ob  testium  consentientium  numerum  onmino  eliminandum 
^  putarem,  nisi  fieri  potuisset  ut  omitteretur  a  nonnullis  qui 
^  secum  reputarent,  non  omnes,  sed  nonnullos  tantum  xx«&v( 
'  esse  rescisos,  nee  animadverterent  Exgentilem,  Jud»oram 
'  contemtorem  hie  induci  loquentem..'  The  article  'm  appears 
io  be  necessary,  and  is  used  definitely  in  relation  to  ^^  the 
^'  branches  broken  ofi^,'*  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Apostle's 
notice  in  this  passage,  and  which  are  expressly  mentioned  iu 
the  i7th  verse.  Matthaei  is  of  opinion  that  iho  article  is  to 
be  retained. 

These  instances,  «nA  a  few  more  of  a  similar  kind,  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  as  more  thaid  pardonable  inaccuracies. 
By  men  of  learning  and  candour  they  will  not  be  viewed  either 
as  aflfecting  Griesbach^s  reputation,  or  as  affording  occasion 
to  depreciate  his  labours.  We  refer  to  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  in  censure,  but  that  we  may  excite  the 
vigilance  of  the  student  in  his  perusal  of  Griesbach^s  volumes. 
The  adibirers  of  his  critical  system  have  now  a  more  difficult 
duty  to  perform  than  to  defend  his  name  against  the  attacks 
of  the  petulant  censor.  The  entire  edifice  of  his  criticism 
is  threatened,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Laurence, 
the  foundations  of  his  system,  which  he  imagined  were  well 
and  strongly  laid,  are  too  insecure  to  afford  stability  to  the 
structure  which  his  skill  and  labour  have  erected. 

Dr.  Laurence  points  out  several  errors  of  Griesbach,  sepa- 
rately from  the  examination  which  he  institutes  into  the 
system  of  that  critia  Though  the  temper  with  which  he 
writes,  is  generally  good,  he  is  occasionally  severe,  ancl  re- 
marks with  apparent  harshness  on  the  mistakes  of  his  author. 
Dr.  Laurence  himself  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  found  to  ne^d 
our  indulgence,  since  his  own  collations  are  defective .  and 
WK>neous.  The  object  of  his  ^  remarks*  is  not  to  dispiite 
^e  general  doctrine  of  a  classification  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
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though  tliey  tend  to  sliew  its  impracticability^  but  to  discusn 
the  particular  hypothesis  of  Griesbach.  Of  this  hypothesis 
vfe  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  a  description  as  large  and  ac- 
curate as  our  limits  will  permit. 

The  basis  of  Griesbach's  system,  is  the  diTisiott  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  classes^ 
eadi  of  which  is  considered  as*  an  independent  witness  fop 
the  various  readings  which  it  contains.  The  value  of  a  reading, 
so  far  as  manuscript  authority  is  regarded,  is  decided  by 
Griesbach,  not  according  to  the  number  of  individual  manu- 
scripts in  which  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  classes  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  classes  under  which 
Griesbach  arranges  all  the  Greek,  manuscripts,  are  the 
three  following :  I.  The  Alexandrine.  II.  The  Occidental 
or  Western.  III.  The  Oriental  or  Byzantine.  To  each  of 
these  he  gives  the  name  Mecension,  or,  as  we  should  say  of 
printed  books,  edition :  Dr.  Laurence  suggests  that  Text 
would  be  a  more  correct  term. 

The  first  class,  or  Alexandrine  recension,  comprises  those 
manuscripts,  which,  in  remarkable  and  characteristic  readings, 
agree  with  the  quotations  of  the  early  Alexandrine  writers^ 
Clement,  Origen,  Isidore,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril.  Of  this 
description  are  the  Codex  Ephrem,  marked  C: — the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  marked  A:  (but  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
only :) —  add  the  Colbert  manuscript,  marked  17.  These 
are  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  recension,- 
to  which  a  few  others  are  but  partially  related.  The  following 
versions,  as  having  been  made  from  manuscripts  of  the  Alex*- 
andrtne  class,  are  also  ranged  in  this  division;  viz..  the 
Coptic,  the  JSthiopic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Philoxeniaa 
iSyriac.  The  Alexandrine  Fathers,  says  Griesbach,  scarcely 
•  ever  agree  in  a .  reading, .  b^t  the  same  is  found  in  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  above  manuscripts  and  versions  j  and  a  reading 
in  which  these  latter  agree,  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  former. 

The  Occidental  or  Western  recension,  includes  such  manu- 
scripts as  are  accompanied  with  Latin  versions,  and  agree 
with  the  quotations  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  This  re- 
cension was  used  in  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  other  Western 
countries. 

Another  set  of  manuscripts  agrees  with  .the  quotations  of 
those  writers  who  flourisheid  in  Greece,  Asia-minor,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
wi  in  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries.  This  is  the  Oriental 
or  Byzantine  recension,  to  which  the  Greek  text  in  cofnmoa 
use,  or  the    te^ctus  receptusy   is  conformable^  as  it  appeal^ 
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to    hare    been    edited  from    maDUScripts    of  the   Byzautine 
elass.  V 

In  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe  few  Greek  manuscripts 
were  written  after  the  fourth  century ;  few  in  Kgypt  after 
the  sixth;  but  in  the  East,  Greek  manuscripts  were  constantly 
muliipliedy  till  the  invention  of  printings  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  out  copies  of  th^  scriptures.  Few  manuscripts, 
therefore,  are  supposed  to  preserve  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Western  recensions,  while  the  number  of  the  Bya^antine  class 
15  proportionably  great.  No  manuscript  preserves  any  re- 
cension in  a  pure  state,  but  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  of 
the  Alexandrine,  or  Western,  or  Byzantine  reeensiosi^  as 
the  appropriate  readings  of  each  preponderate. 

According  to  this  system,  the  first  object  of  the  critic  .is, 
to  discover  the  reading  of  each  recension  by  a  .diligent 
comparisQn  of  the  manuscripts  which  contain  it.  If  the  re- 
sult of  this  comparison,  as  applied  .  to  all  the  recensions, 
give  the  same  reading,  it  is  .to  be  accounted  genuine  so  far 
as  external  evidence  goes.  Should  the  recensions  not  agree 
in  the  same  reading,  the  critic  must  then  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  each  reading  by  .the  rules  of  internal  evidence, 
payiag  particular  attention  to  the   gepius  of  each    recension. 

The  Western  preserves  harsh  readings,  Hebraisms, .  and 
solecisms,  which  the  Alexandrine  has  exchanged  for  readings 
more  eonfomdaUe  to  dasmc  usage.  The  Western  isi  charac- 
terized by  readings  calculated  to  relieve  the. text  from  : dif- 
ficulties, .and  to  clear  the  sense.  Tlie.  Alexandrine  is. free 
from  thie:  interpretatioBs  aad  transpositions  of  the  Western. 
'  Grsmmaticum  egit  Alexandrinus  censor,  interpretem  occi- 
'  deotalis.'  An  explanatory  reading  is  therefore  suspicipus  in 
the  Western  recension,,  and  a  classical  one  in  the  Alexandrine. 
The  ByKantioe  preserves  the  Gredi  idiom  still  purer,  than 
the  Alexandrine,  and .  resembles  the  Western  in  its  use  of 
copious  and  exj^natory  readings.  It  is  besides  mixed  tbrougb- 
out  with  the  readings  of  the  other  recensions. 

In-  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of  a  reading,,  ao  far  as  ms/- 
niiscript  au&ority  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
MSS*  .wiuch  support  the  reading  of  a  partieukr  recension, 
be  maay  cor  few.  A  reading  which  can  be  clearly  assigned 
to  die  Alexandrine  and  the  Western  recensions,  is  of  greater 
maBuacript  authority  than  a.  Byzantine  reading,  thougii  the 
lajtter  may  be  found  in  a  hundred  manuscripts,  and  the  fonner 
exist  IB  only  four  or  six.  A  majority  of  recensicms,  not.  n. 
migoEiiy  of  MSS*  determines  the  critic  in  his  selectioUi 

Siacli  ai«  the  outlines  of  Griesbach's  system,  which  Dr. 
Jjdssstaaxm.  rammds  us.  wa&  first  projected  by  Bengel^  aiid  a£- 
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terwards  improved  by  Seamier.  In  referring  to  its  origin  it 
was  certainly  not  improper  in  hini  to  mention  these-  names : 
this  however  he  mi^ht  have  done  in  a  more  courteous  jnan- 
ner  and  esj)ecially  might  he  have  spared  the  reflection  that 
Griesbach    held  Semler's  -writings    *  in    the    highest  esteem ;; 

*  perhaps  the  more   so,   becau«e   that  adventurous  critic  was 

•  certainly  never  suspected    of   treading  in  the  beaten   track 
^  of  pr*>  onceived  opinion:' — a  reflection  which  might  doubt-> 

less  have  been  applied  to^  a  follower  of  Luther,  or  a  dijiciple 
of  Newton,  who  deserted  the  beaten  track  of  preconceived 
opinion  iii  divinity,  or  in  philosophy.  An  author  should  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  opinions,  apart 
from  the  commonness  or  the  novelty  of  them. 

The  system  which  we  hav^  just  detailed,  is  not  supported 
either  by  history  or  tradition.  Griesbach  himself  remarks, 
•Origo  variarum  textus  Novi  Test,  recensionum,  deficient 
*tibus  documentis  satis  vetustis  ac  testimoniis,  historice  de- 
^  blarari  nequit.*^  Prolegomena  in  JV.  T.  p.  74.  The 
Alexandrine  and  the  Western  recensions,  existed,  according 
to  Griesbach,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Had 
they  been  produced  by  any  critical  revision  of  the  text,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  tbaf  so  important  a  circumstance  would 
have  been  entirely  unnoticed  by  eqplesia^tical  writers.  No 
infori|f)^^ioii,  however,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  any  col'- 
lation  of  manuscripts'  as  the  basis  of  am  edition  of  the  Chris-- 
tian  Scriptures  atr'  so  early  a  period.  If  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  had  t^ken  place  at  Alex^dria,  at  Carthage, 
er  in  Italy,  and  at  Byzantium,  in  the  second,  or  at  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  third  cefitury,  from  which  our  existing  m^u- 
scripts  had  been  derived,  this  threefold  ciassification  would 
bave  had  the  semblance  of  truth  as  a  general  assumption ; 
^but  in  the  absencift  of  every '  document  which'inight  supply 
knowledge  of  the  kind  in  question,  is  it  not  easy  to  ask  why  the 
three  recensions  specified  are  exclusively  adopted.  If  manu* 
scripts  at  Alexandria  be  assumed  ^s  the  source  of  one  class 
of  readings,  why  may  not  manuscripts  at  Antioch  have  pro* 
duced  another  class  ?  Why  may  not  the  readings  of  manu« 
ecripts  at 'Rome  have  giv^n  rise  to  a  recension  a^  different 
from  that  which  was  in  use  at  Carthage,  as  the*  Byzantine 
is  difierent  from  the  Alexandrine?  That  theire  might '^be  an 
aiBnity  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  use  iq  thesame 
district,  is  very  probable :  but  considering  the  extent  of  caunti*y 
,OYer  which  Christianity  was  diSused  during  the:  first  three 
oenturies,  and  how  greatly  the  namber  of  the  sacmd  writings 
must  have  been  multiplied,  are  not' the  three  varieties  speci- 
fied, iS  a'  classification  be  aAsumed^  too  limited  »  noaibsr  to 
include  the  actual  divisions  ? 
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• 
We  are  perfeetiy  avtire  that  the  classifioation  of  Griesbadi 
!a  adapted  to  the  exitting  maDuseripts  of  the  New  Testa-* 
menty  but  is  not  the  source  whence  they  have  been  de- 
rived, of  importance  in  the  question  ? — and  would  not  a  very 
difierent  result  take  place,  if  a  manuscript  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  Egypt,  were  written  at  Rome?  If 
no  eariy  revision  of  the  New  Testament  took  place,  and  if 
any  actual  recension  exist,  to  what  but  the  contingencies  of 
transcription  can  the  affinities  and  diflferenees  of  manuscripts 
be  attributed  ?  We  know  that  variations  from  a  particular 
text  have  been  assigned  to  supposed  early  editions,*  from 
which  certain  passages  were,  it  is  said,  expunged.  But  this 
is  gratuitous  supposition.  There  ^exists  no  proof  that  any 
critical  edition  pf  t^e  New  Testament  was  undertaken,  and 
generally  diiiused,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Christian  Iiistory ; 
and  before  it  is  asserted  that  any  particular  words  or  verses 
were  altered  or  expunged  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it 
should  first  be  proved  that  they  previously  existed  in  thenu 
It  never  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  of  any  set  of 
men,  to  obtain  possession  of  every  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  introduce  alterations  in  them^  or  to  replace  all 
the  existing  copies  with  newly  vrritten  ones.  Eusebius  has 
inserted  in  his  life  of  Constantino*,  a  letter  from  that  Em- 

{'  leror  to  himself,  containing  an  order  for  the  providing  of 
fty  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  the  new  churches 
which  he  was  erecting  at .  Constantinople.  The  books  wer* 
furnished,  as  appears  from  the  subsequent  chapter ;  but  there 
is  not  a  single  wprd  descriptive  of  their  character  in  the 
whole  account :  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  copies  were 
probably  the  only  objects  of  attention.  There  are  no  pre* 
mises  from  which  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  text  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  in  this  passage, 
and  the  subject  is  too  important  to  allow  the  suggestions  of 
mere  fancy.  Other  instances  might  be  referred  to,  did  our 
limits  permit,  of  assumed  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  an- 
cient times,  as  the  ground  work  of  hypotheses,  which  have 
no  better  evidence  to  support  them  than  the  preceding.     - 

Griesbich's  system  is  oi  a  different  kind ;  he  was  too  sound 
a  critic  to  impute  to  any  meditated  plan  projected  by  ancient 
divines,  the  supposed  alteration  pf  the  sacred  word.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  system  which'  he  adopts  is  destitute  of  histo- 
rical support;  aind  he  founds  it  entirely  on  the  coincidences 
of  the  respcctie  documents  arranged  under  each  class.  It 
is  the  result  of  synthetical  process.      To  such    a  system  it 
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may,  ive  think,  fairly  be  objected,  that  our  materials  are 
neither  so  ample,  nor  so  accurately  a<]yusted,  as  to  afford  unex- 
ceptionable data  for  such  an  arrangement.  As  the  system  may 
lead  us  into  error,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  better  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  fonning  our  judgement  of  the  goodness  of  a  reading, 
to  examine  th^  witnesses  which  support  it,  apart  from  all  hypo- . 
thesis :  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  manner  whicii 
Griesbach  himself  adopted  in  the  general  distribution  of  hi^ 
various  readings.  Whatever  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
may  hereafter  be  obtained,  and  how  generally  soever  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  practical  rule,  we  apprehend  that  there  are  but 
few  corrections  of  the  text  in  his  New  Testament,  which  would 
pot  have  occupied  a  place  in  it  in  the  entire  absence  of  his  sys^ 
ten?.  With,  very  high  respect  for  Griesbach,  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  bis  threefold  classification  of  manuscripts  the  character 
which  Mill  gives  of  Stephens's  collection  of  readings :  *  In 
^  pompam  magis  quam  in  usum  qongesta  videtur.^  Whatever 
may  become  of  his  systeni,  his  Greejk  Testament  will  always  re* 
tain  its  value. 

Griesbach  himself  acknowledges,  in  the  preface  to  an  editioa 
of  the  Gospels,  published  in  1777,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro- 
vidiag  satisfactory  data  for  the  constructioi^  of  his  system.  Nov 
had  he  at  a  later  period  obtained  the  means  of  removing  th^  ob- 
structionsi  which  impeded  his  pritic^l  prQgress;  for  in  the  pre- 
face tp^e  first  volume  of  the  '^  Symbolm  CriticWy^  published 
in  1785,  be  confesses  that  he  was  still  deficient  ^n  materials 
suited  tP  bis  purpose :  ^  Ingenue  fateor,  deesse  mihi  adbue 
^  9ubsidia  nonnulla,  quibus  carere  non  potest^  qui  di^ri- 
^  mina  non  solum  ac  indolem,  sed  quod  diffipiUus  est,  historiam 
^  etiam  origines  ac  vicissitudipes  reqensioQU^  vpterum  omniuni 
^  ita  decl^are  vult,  ut  asserta  sua  peritis  arbitris  probaturum  se 
^  esse  sperare  baud  immerito  queat.'  Among  these  indispensa^- 
ble  subsidia  he  reckons  new  a^d  apcurate  collations  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal Greek  F^thei^s>  Athatt9fifius,  CyrijI,  Basil,  Gregory  Na- 
•  zianzen,  GregQry.of  Nyssa^  Chrysostom,  and.  Th^qdoret.  But 
Uh^i^e  livere  st^l  wanting. when  be.  published  his  second  edition  ef 
the  New  Testament.  Aetcording  to  bis  oi/ifn  account,  therefori?, 
he  was  unfurnished  for  tt^  eonstructioin  of  this  system,  and 
began  to  Iniiid  b^re  the  fomidation  was  laid.  Or,  if  this^  be  • 
considered  as  too  severe  an  depression  of  our  opinion,  he  applied 
bis  hypothesis  as  a  rule  of  textujaLcriticism^  while  it*  was.  in  a 
sti^ie  too  imperfect  to  guide  the  judgement  in  its  discriminations, 
«nd  to  justify  our  oonfidene^  in  its  results.     . 

Our  reader^  will  have  alrondy  pejcceived  the  direction  of  our 
minds  iii  relation  to  this  controversy,  the  subject  of  which,  we 
think,  unattended  with  great,  probably  insurnjiountable,  difficuT- 
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ties.*  Much  more  progress  must,  we  apprdbiend,  be  made  in 
Biblical  Criticism,  before  our  materials  can  be  so  discriminated 
acid  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  solid  basis  for  the  system  in  question. 
An  accurate  classification  of  authorities,-^and  unless  it  be  accu* 
rate,  what  purpose  can  it  answer  which  is  not  as  well,  or,  indeed, 
better  accomplisbled  without  it  ? — an  accurate  classification  of  au- 
thm^ities  nust  be  preceded  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
respectiye  characters. 

That  the  labours  of  critics  have  been  principally  directed  to 
the  accumulation  of  materials,  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
adverts  to  the  number  of  known  Greek  manuscripts,  and.  com-: 
pares  with  them  the  small  number  which  have  been  completely 
and  nicely  collated.  The  small  letter  manuscripts  have  been,  in 
comp^ison  with  the  uncial,  almost  neglected;  and  were  some 
of  them  better  known,  their  influence  might  not  be  unimportont 
on  the  question  of  classification.  The  following  manuscripts, 
among  ottiers  which  Griesbach  himsell'  considers  as  of  great  imw> 
p(MiAnce,  have  been  but  very  incompletely  collated  :  viz., — The* 
Codex  Regius,  2244^  ;  numbered  13  in  Griesbach's  catalogue ; 
203  in  Michaelis's.  The  Codex  Colbertinus  2844 ;  numbered 
by  Griesbach  33  in  the  Gospels,  and  17  in  the  Epistles ;  in  Mi- 
cbaelis^s  catalogue  92.  The  diligent  study  of  the  jMoscow 
manuscripts,  described  by  Matthaei,  ma,y  probably  be  of  great 
service  toward  a  more  accurate  acquaintance. with  the  affihitieiy 
of  manuscripts  than  we  now  possess.  How  little  of  the  genea- 
logical history  of  manuscripts  is  yet  known !  The  origin  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  the  Codex  Bezee,  tlie  Codex  Alexan-^ 
drinus,  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  for  example^  is  covered  with 
obscurity. 

But  if  our  acquaintance  with  Greek  manuscripts  leaves  so 
much  to  be  supplied  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text,  our 
wants  may  be  still  the  more  felt  when  we  advert  to  the  versions. 
How  far  from  perfect  is  our  intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  Latin*  y 
and  the  Syriac  versions  !  Of  the  Coj^c,  iGthiopic,  and  Armenian 
varsions,  we  know  still  less.  The  .printed  text  of  these  versions 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  firom  a  collation  of  manu- 
scripts ;  and  the  iBthiopic  version  in  particular  seems  to  be  an 
impr^sioii  of  the  text  of  only  one  manusc^pt,  and  that  an  ini- 

'  *  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  were,  wepresume,  felt  by  the 
learned  Translator  of  Michaelis,  since  the  remarks  of  his  author  on 
the  affinity  of  the  Gr^ek  manuscripts)  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  are  passed  over  without  com* 
ment,  though  an  examination  of  the  subject  at  large  had  been  pro- 
mised ifL  the  notes4o  the  sixth  chapter.    Note  8,  sect.  IQ.^ 
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perfect  one,  the  defects  of  ^hich  were  supplied  by  the  editors 
from  Greek  and  Latin  copies.* 

Griesbach  has  taken  much  ^eater  pains  in  reference  to  the 
Alexandrine,  thun  to  the  Western  recension.  *  The  former  con* 
fttitutes,  as  Dr.  Laurence  remarks,  the  main  pin  ivhich  hoids 
together  the  complicated  machinery  of  his  system.  Its  exist- 
ence, therefore,  as  a  specific  text^  different  from  both  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern,  should  be  previously  proved.  That 
itft  existence  has  not  been  proved  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Laurence, 
whose  remarks  are  principally  directed  against  Griesbach^s  state- 
ments on  this  point. 

In  his  ^^  Curm  in  Episiolas  Patdinas^**  published  in  1777, 
Griesbach  suggests  tliat  the  number  of  recensions  should  be 
confined  to  five  or  six,  and  that  each  recension  might  l>e  divided 
into  tvro  or  more  subdivisions,  according  to  the  siffinities  of  the 
manuscripts  included  in  each  general  class.  In  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels,  published  in  the  same  year,  he  states  that  the  *  only 
*  true  uray*  of  proceeding  with  confidence  and  accuracy,  is  to 
ascwtain  the  number,  antiquity,  and  value,  of  these  five,  or  six 
recensions,  and  then  to  refer  every  ni^nuscript  to  its  appropriate 
text,  butthat  he  was  compelled,  nromthe  extreme  intrieacy  and 
difiicidty  of  the  undertaking,  to  seek  another  path.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence, therefore,  first  objects  to  Griesbach's  classification  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  that  while  he  admits  the  propriety  of  a  more 
extended  division,  and  supposes  the  existence  of  five  or  six 
classes,  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  threefold  division 
of  an  Alexandrine,  a  Western,  and  a  Byzantine  text.-     ' 

^  How,'  he  askSy  <  can  we  confidently  determine  the  exact  classifi* 
cation  of  a  manuscript,  when  we  have  professedly  omitted  to  take  into 
oujr  computation  two,  or  perhaps  three  texts^  the  existence  of  which 
we  admit|  but  with  the  character  of  which  we  are  unacquainted  ?'-* 
p.  22* 

To  thia  objection  great  weight  must  be  allowed.  If  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  into  which  GredL  manuscripts  might  be  divided, 
he  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  system  by  which  the  text  is  to  be 
re^modelled,  the  whole  number  of  classes  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  employed,  since  the  omission  of  a  single  class  may  lead  to  the 
most  serious  errors.  If  it  be  asserted,  that  although  we  possess 
not  sufficient  data  to  discover  the  precise  text  nom  which  a 
manuscript  was  indisputably  derived,  it  is,  at  least,  of  some  im^ 
portance,  that  we  are  enabled  io  ascertain  its  proximate  relation 
to  one  out  of  three  texts ; — Dr.  Laurence  replies,  that  ^  the  pR)x  v 
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*  fanate  cannot  be  oorrcctly  represented  as  the  real  afl^ty  of  n 

*  manuscript ;'  and  he  argues  in  the  following  manner. 

*  The  Alexandrine  and  Western  recensions  have,  according  tir 
Griesbach,  many  readings  in  common ;  on  the  supposition,  thereioret 
that  a  manuscript  had  one  hundred  reading  common  to  both  texts, 
besides  fifty  more  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrme,  he  would  immediately 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  the  Alexandrine  class.  But  put  the  case  that  a 
hundred  readings  were  lost  from  the  Alexandrine,  (and  greater  losses 
it  is  presumed  hare  happened')  the  manuscript  in  question  would 
then  be  reckoned  of  the  Western  class,  since  it  would  poness  a  bun- 
dred  readings  of  that  recension,,  and  only  fifty  of  the  Alexandrine/— 

•  it  such  a  result  accrue  from  a  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of 
a  text,  less  surely  cannot  be  attributable  to  a  deficiency  in  our  know- 
ledge of  a  whole  one;  and  not  of  oije  only,  but  of  two,  or  even 
three/    pp.  23—25. 

In  deciding  upon  the  classification  of  a  manuscript,  Dr.  I^ti-* 
Fence  remarks,  p.  27,  Griesbach  ia  euided  by  its  various  read^ 
ings  or  departure  from  the  received  text.  These  he  compares 
With  What  he  conceives  to  be  the  various  readings  of  the  other 
texts,  namely,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Western,  and  in  which- 
soever of  the  two  he  finds  the  sum  of  the  agreements  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  differences,  to  that  he  assigns  it.  If  the  readings 
are  few,  and  not  generally  coincident  with  either,  it  remains 
trith  the  Byzantine.  He  assumes  the  readings  of  Origen  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  Alexandrhie  recension  ;  and  if  the  major  p^rt  of 
the  yarious  readings,  in  any  given  manuscript,  accord  with  the 
text  of  Origen,  where  it  differs  from  the  received  text,  it  is 
reckoned  Alexandrine.  Thus  he  says  of  the  Codex  L :— '  B» 
«  incredibilihoo  codicis  nostri  cum  renerandis  illis  exemplardius, 
^  quae  Origenes  olim  suis  manibus  versavit,  consensu  manifesta 

*  fiet  libri  nostri  praestantia  insignia/     Symbolw.  Vol  I.  p.  76. 

The  manuscript  A  he  represents  as  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drine class,  because  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  various 
readings,  it  agrees  with  Origen  one  hundred  and  ten  times,  and 
differs  from  him  only  sixty  times.  The  manuscript  C,  or  Codex 
Ephrem  also,  he  reckons  Alexandrine,  because  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  differences  from  the  received  text,  it  agrees 
Vflih  Origen  ninety-six  times,  and  differs  from  him  only  twenty 
times. 

The  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  in  its  ddpatture  from  the 
reoeitred  text,  Dr.  L.  remarks,  might  afford  thd  sorest  basis  for 
a  classification,  tvece^^tlEie  received  to  be  considered  as  the  «fa«a- 
ardiext,  with  which  all  manuscripts  generally  accorded,  but 
from  which  they  occasionally,  and  only  occasionally,  deviated. 
The  character  of  such  occasional  deviations  would  then  Seem  to 
form  the  sole  object  of  investigation.  But  as  Griesbach  allows 
aot  the  existeaoe  of  any  standard  teit,  and  argues  that  the  re-^ 
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ceiyed,  as  principally  conformable  to  the  Byzantine,  is  the  worst 
of  the  three,  he  ought  not  to  have  adopted  tlie  common  prac- 
tice of  sotely  contemplating  in  manuscripts  their  Tariations  from 
the  received  iersi^  because  the  object  of  his  research  simply  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  the  character  of  particular  deviations 
from  any  individual  texty  but  the  general  coincidences  of  u 
manuscript  with  one  text  above  another.  Dr.  Latirehce 
therefore  contends  that  the  result  of  Griesbach'^  calculations 
VFOuId  have  been  very  different,  had  he  limited  his  observations 
to  the  various  readings  of  another  text  instead  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  makes  the  following  experiment  with  the  Alexandrine 
as  exhibited  in  the  readings  of  Origen. 

The  manuscript  A,  as  compared  with  the  received  iexi^  has 
one  hundred  and  seventy  deviations,  in  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
which  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  ie\tj  or  the  quotations  of 
Origen,  and  differs  from  it  in  sixty.  On  this  calculation  it  belongs 
to  the  Alexandrine  class.  But  compare  the  same  manuscript  A, 
with  the  Alexandrine  text,  or  the  quotations  of  Origen,  and  it  will 
then  rank  under  the  Byzantine.  For  the  deviations  of  A  from 
Origen  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-six :  including  sixty  differences 
both  from  Origen  and  the  received  text,  and  ninety-six  from 
Origen  alone  where  it  agrees  with  the  received  text — and  out  of 
these  it  is  evident  that  it  agrees  with  the  received  text  when  it 
differs  from  Origen  ninety-six  times,  and  dissents  from  it  only 
sixty  times.  In  the  same  manner  will  the  Codex  Ephrem 
change  sides  if  tried  by  the  same  standard.  It  is  pronounced 
Alexandrine,  because  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  variations 
from  the  received  text,  it  accords  ninety-six  times  with  Origen, 
and  differs  from  him  only  in  twenty  instances.  But  take  thQ 
Alexandrine  text  as  the  standard,  the  Ephrem  MS.  has  then  on§ 
hundred  and  sixteen  deviations  from  Origen ;  (twenty  in  which 
it  dissents  both  from  Origen  and  from  the  received  text,  and 
ninety  six  more  in  which,  in  common  with  A,  and  agreeing  with 
the  received  text,  it  diiffers  from  Origen ;)  and  of  these,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen,  twenty  differ  from  the  Byzantine,  and 
ninety-six  agree  with  it :  the  very  proportion  of  readings  which, 
lAvthe  former  case,  arranged  it  under  the  Alexandnne,  but 
Which  now  assigns  it  to  the  Byzantine  text 
.  The  reader  will  oi)serve  that  Griesbach  balances  the  ^ce- 
ments of  a  manuscript  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  (for  which 
he  adopts  OrigenV  readings,)  against  itd  disagreements  with 
the  same  text,  exclusive  of  its  coincidences  wi&  the  received. 
It  is  the  assumption  of  these  into  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence, which  operates  the  change  in  tiie  compared  manuscripts 
from  one  class  to  another.  This  process  appears  to  be  accurate 
in  its  principle,  since  the  agreements  of  a  manuscript  vrith  the 
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received  text  are  its  differences  from  the  examplar  with  which 
it  is  compared  as  often  as- it  is  .found  to  deviate  from  that  text. 
IfA  be  compared  with  Origeo,  it  is  not  only  the  readings  of 
the  former  which  differ  from  Uie  received  text  that  must  be 
compared/  but  also  its  readings  which  are  in  accordance  with, 
the  received  text  where  Origen  differs  from  it.  This  mode  of 
calculation  is  exemplified  by  Dr.  Laurence  as  follows  :  A  has 
ninety-six  readings  differing  from  one  text  alone,  (the  Alexao-i* 
drine  or  Origen,)  and  sixty  differing  from  both  texts  (the  re* 
Ceived  and  Origen).  These  numbers  combined,  make  one- 
hundred  and  fnty-six  readings,  which,  opposed  to  the  one-hun- 
dred and  ten  agreements,  leave  a  balance  of  forty-six  against 
the  union  with  Origen  :  not  forty  as  Dr.  Laurence  by  a  sin- 
gular oversight  sets  down.  C  has  ninety-six  readings  differ- 
iog  from  one  text  alone,  (Origen's,)  and  twenty  differing  from 
both  texts,  whi^h  together  make  one-hundred  and  sixteen  read- 
ings ;  and  these  opposed  to  the  ninety-six  agreements  of  C  with 
Origen,  leave  a  balance  of  twenty  against  the  union  with  the 
latter.     <  Thus,  upon   ground  which  Griesbach  himself  con- 

*  siders  as  at  least  fairly   admissible,    he  experiences  another 

*  failure  in  the  exemplification  of  his  th^eory.'  p.  37. 

Dr.  Laurence  now  takes  different  ground  in  his  examination 
of  Griesbach,  and  afiirms  that  his  calcuktiens  are  too  inaccu« 
rate  to  claim  our  confidence.  He  does  not  impeach  his  fidelity, 
but  he  more  than  suspects  him  of  inadvertence,  and  produces 
evidence  in  support  of  his  charge  tiiat  the  errors  of  Griesbaeb 
are  numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Symholm  Critic^^  p.  134.  Gries- 
bach compares  the  manuscripts  A  C  with  Origen  m  the  Epistle» 
of  Paul,  and  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  result :  ^  Co- 

*  dices  A  C  conspirant  inter  se  88*"'     Inter  lectiones  illas  88 

*  codicibus  A  et  C  communes,  sunt  75,  quibus  sufiragatur  Ori« 
^  gines,  et  13  tantum  a  quibus  abhorret.'  But  here,  says  his 
Earned  examiner,  he  is  indisputably  inaccurate.  ^  Instead  of 
'  only  thirteen  instances  of  discordance  he  should  have  given 
I  thirty.*  The  additional  seventeen  discrepancies  are  inserted 
in  a  note,  p.  38.  Dr.  Laurence,  however,  is  himself  inaccurate 
in  this  list:  he  includes  in  the  number  of  his  own  readings, 
I  Cor.  ix,  20  +  fjmm  avro^  vvto  yopoy,  which  is  one  of  the  thirteen 
qaoted  by  Griesbach.     On  the  omission  of  the  artible  ca  before 

.  ho  ^uiinKony  Gal.  H.  24,  by  Griesbach  Dr.  Laurence  thus  eomr 
numts. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  liis  Testament  he  says=A,  C,  D,  E,  f",  G, 
*G.  Ori^.  In  the  last  edition  it  stands  thus:=A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  6, 
&c  Ong.  MS.  but  in  his  published  quotations  of  Origen  he  marks 
no  variation  at  aH  from  the  received  text«    Now  it  seems  that  in  hi& 
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first  edittan  he  rested  his  assertion  of  the  omission  of  'cu  by  Origeii 
upon  the  authority  of  Wetstein,  whose  words  are,  *^  Origenes  contra 
.  *'  CekuBQ,  p.  193/*  but,  upon  turning  to  the  passage  in  Spencer'tf 
edition  which  Wetstein  used,/ we  nevertheless  find  at  inserted  in  ther 
text.  Before  his  second  edition,  we  may  presume,  from  the  words 
prig.  MS.  that  he  more  fully  investigated  the  fact^  and  discovered 
t^at  it  was  at  least  wanting  in  manuscripts.  This  we  may  presume, 
but  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth :  for  the  passage  is  not  only  found . 
in  the  edition  of  Origen  which  he  used  with  *ai  as  he  himself  correctly 
quotes  the  verse  in  the  Symbolse,  but  a  note  is  also  added  by  the 
editors  e^cpressly  stating  tnat  altliough  .Tarinus  omits  it,  it  neverthe- 
less occurs  in  manuscripts  ;  ''  apud  Tarinum  desunt  '•*  ^o,  quae  ha- 
'<benturin  MSS.'^  How  could  a  writer  of  Griesbach's  talent  and 
diligence  blunder  so  egregiously  !*  pp.  42, 44. 

Is  the  existence  of  «« in  seme  manuscripts  of  Origen  a  proof 
of  its  being  in  all  the  manuscripts  ?  And  if  it  be  wanting  in 
aome  MS&  is  not  Griesbach's  statement .>correct  ?  Tberead-- 
ing,  it  is  true,  stands  in  the  text  of  SpeneePs  edition,  but  in- 
cluded in  parentheses  as  of  doubtful  authority^  and  this  fact 
should  have  been  stated  by  Dr.  Laurenee^  Griesbach  omits 
KOH  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  gives  the  same  reading  in  the  JSymbobp :" 
but  in  the  text  of  Spencer's  Origen,  p.  143,  it  is  included  hi 
parentheses  [«»»].  So  is  rov  before  dfu  Rom.  xiii.  1. — So  i» 
t^ov^'iai  in  the  same  vene,  which  Griesbach  very  properly  mark» 
BB  apud  Wetstein,  who  considered  them  as  omissible  in  the  text 
of  Origen  on  manuscript  authority.  We  do  not  offer  these 
observations  in  complete  exculpation  of  Griesbacb^s  omitting 
the  article,  which  probably  is  part  of  Origen's  genuine  texty 
and  which  We  find  quoted  in  the  PAt/oca/ta,  as  well  as  in  the 
plac^  already  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  ||5mpering  hi» 
remarker^s  censure,  who  appears  to  us  too  peremptorily  to 
pronounce  the  very  reverse  of  the  supposition  id  favour  of 
Griesbach  to  be  the  truth. 

Under  the  persuasion  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Griesbach^s  cal*^ 
culations.  Dr.  Laurence  has  himself  compared  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  manuscript  A  with  the  text  of  Origen  published  ia 
the  second  volume  of  the  SymbolaB,  and  has  inserted  them^ 
together  with  other  readings  in  illustration  of  his  argument,  iu 
an  appendix.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  ten  agreements 
between  A  and*  Origen,  in  their  deviations  from  the  received 
text,  he  reckons  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  computes  their 
disagreements  at  one  hundred  and  forty,  instead  of  sixty,  the 
amoupt  according  to  Griesbach,  whose  mode  of  calculation  will 
then  determine  the. class  of  the  manuscri{;t  A  by  the  excess  of 
fourteen  Alexandrine  reading's.  Dr.  Laiirence  further  reckons 
the  agreements  of  A  with  the  received  t^xt,  where  Ihey  diffei^ 
•    from  Origen,  to  be  four  )»ttadred  and  forty-four : — froin  ^Id^ 
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if  the  one  hundred  and  forty  disagreements  be  deducted,  an 
eicess  of  three  hundred  and  four  will  prove  the  manuscript  to 
be  of  the  Byzantine  class. 

*  iTie  difference/  Dr.  L.  remarks,  *  between  the  amount  of  my 
Enumeration  and  that  of  Griesb^ch,  particularly  in  the  passages 
where  Origen  reads  alone  in  opposition  both  to  the  manuscript  A  and 
the  received  text,  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  more  so  because  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  carefully  mitarked  the  rariations  of  Origen*'  p.  47. 

Immediately  afterwards  however  he  observes,  that  his  num- 
bers are  necessarily  somewhat  larger  than  Griesbach'Sy  because 
he  has  not  omitted,  as  the  former  has  dotie,  the  o(^sideration  of 

passages  in  which  C,  as  well  as  A  and  Origen,  is  defective. 

n  these  passages  no  fewer  than  one  huiidr^d  stnd  forty-six 
readings  peculiar  to  Origen  are  included ;  the  nunlber  of  head- 
ings in  which  A  and  .Origen  agree  within  the  sa^e  limits  is 
forty-two.  Had  Dr.  Laurence  therefore  omitted  the  passages 
la  A  and  Origen,  where  C  is  defective,  his  computation  would 
have  been  two  hundred  and  uiuejy-eight  readings  in  which 
Origen  differs  from  both  the  manuscript  A  and  the  received 
leRt :  and  the  number  of  readings  common  to  A  and  Oirigen, 
where  they  both  depart  from,  the  received  text,  would  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  exceeding  Griesbach's  computation  iii 
this  latter  instance  by  only  two  !  A  strong  presumption  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Griesbach's  accuracy. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  differenced  between 
Griesbach^s  and  Dr.  Laurence's  enumeration,  i^  fouud  in  their 
respective  statements  of  the  readings  of  Origin,  where  he  dif- 
fers from  both  the  manuscript  A  and  the  received  text  Gries- 
bach  states  the  various  readings  of  Origeh,  where  A  and  C 
agree  with  the  received  text  to  be  ninety-six.  Dr.  Laurence 
reckons  the  various  readihgs  of  Origen  at  four  hundred  and 
forty-four,  or  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-eig'ht  where  his  limits 
are  thfe  same  as  Griesbach's.  Out  of  the  ninety-six  readings 
Griesbach  includes  only  thirty-nitie  inconstant,  making  the  con- 
stant fifty-seven.  Dr.  Laurence's  computation^  present  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  inconstant  readings,  which  are  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  constant.  Are 
we  then  to  suppose  that  Griesbach,  in  computing  tlie  readings 
of  Origen,  is  in  aq  error  of  two  hundred  and  two  readings,  the 
dififereoce  between  his  number  and  Dr.  Laurence's  ?  If  he  could 
commit  mistakes  in  this  manner,  all  confidence  in  his  statements 
must  be  annihilated.  When  therefore  he  reckons  only  ninety* 
six  readings  of  Origen,  where  Dr.  Laurence  computes  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  the  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
different  modes  of  computation  adopted  by  these  ci'itics ;  and 
Vol.  IV.  N,  S.    ••  C 
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is  evidently  to  Me  fdtttid  in  Vtti  l&tt^'s  t^kdiring  the  Trfaote  (if 
Origen's  Tariatlonsj  trhile  the  former  iticltldes  only  whttt  he 
accounted  characteristiG  readings.  The  question  is  still  to  be 
decided  to  what  extent  the  readings  of  Origen  are  to  be  adopted 
by  the  critic  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  if  such  a 
text  exist,  and  as  a  test  of  ^jreek  manuscript.  We  shall  advert 
to  this  question  in  the  sequel. 

Having,  ^ndeatdured  io  prove  that  Griedbitch's  mode  of  in- 
yestigation  is  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory^  Dr.  Laurence  pro- 
ebeds  to  detail  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  more  correct  mode  of 
ascertairiing  the  relative  classificitioli  b(  a  thanuseript.  The 
object,  he  observes,  simply  seems  to  be,  to  detertoine  with  whifeh 
but  of  three  texts  a  manuscript  haS  the  greatest  confbrmity,  tfttd 
this  he  thinks  can  only  be  effected,  riot  by  cofisiderin^  the  cha- 
racter of  Us  deviations  from  one  particdldi'  iextj  but  (he 
iseparale  sums  of  its  agreements^  or  disagreements  iliMh 
all  three^  eacjk  contrasted  with  the  other ;— as  in  the  folldtMftg: 
examples,  the  first  of  which  assumes  the  numbers  df  GrieiSbach. 

A  agrees  with  Origen  in  oppositioti  to  the  Byzkntlhe  t^t 
one  hundred  and  ten  times.  A  agrees  with  the  Byzsintifcl^  iAA 
in  opposition  to  Origen  ninety-six  times,  "t^he  diflerehce  theffe- 
fdre  is  fourteen  readings  iii  favour  of  Origen  or  the  Alexah- 
driiie  text.  Such  is  the  rtfsult  of  the  agre^fhents.  With  rfe^ 
spect  to  the  disagtrc^ments  an  ihverise  tiidde  of  caloulatloh  oAtist 
be  pursued.  The  deviations  of  A  tvith  Origed  frbm  thfe  BJr- 
'zahtiiio  text  are  one  hundred  aiid  ten.  Its  deviatioil§  ff^om 
both  Origen  and  the  Byzantine  teit  are  sixty,  which  tog^et 
make  one  hundred  and  seventy,  the  disagreements  of  A  toith 
the  tiyzdntine  text  The  deviations  of  A  with  the  Byzdnfiiie 
text  from  Origen  Are  ninety-six,  vvhich  add^d  to  the  rtxty  db- 
viations  of  A  from  both  texts  make « one  hutidred  and  flftjr-iiiit^ 
the  disagreements  of  A  voilh  Origen  or  fAfe  Alexdiidtini^ 
text.  One  hundred  and  fifty-siic  taketi  frdtn  one  hundtbd  attd 
seventy  leave  a  remainder  of  fourteen,  exactly  as  in  the  foriher 
case,-  and  thus  the  agreements  ai^d  disagtreemedts  giVe  the 
same  result. 

*  Plain  and  simple  as  ^is  spedes  of  elttcidation  seems  to  be,'  Dr. 
Laurence  remarks,  Ht  neverthddM  escaped  the  penetrating  eje  of 
Griesbach,  who,  too  much  dazzled  perhaps  by  thb  splendour  of  in- 
trlcate  and  perplexing  research,  over-boked  what  lay  immedjatelv 
before  him.  When  he  threw  bis  critical  bowl  among  tne  established 
theories  of  his  predecessors,  he  too  hastily  attempted  to  fiet  up  his 
owh,  without  having  first  totally  demoliished  theirs  v  forc^tfiiig  HiAt 
the  very  nerve  of  hife  criticislh  wds  a  principle  bf  hdStil&y  W  (iW^ 
standard  text.^  p*  56. 

We  would  not  willingly  misconstrue  a  writer's  words^^  but 
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we  are  not  sure  that  the  manner  in  ^hich  '  standard  text^  is 
mentioned  by  the  learned  Author  in  this  work  itoay  not  be  con- 
sidered by  some  of  its  readers  as  att^hin§^  that  diaraeter  to  the 
received  text.  Dr.  Laurence  himself  i^  to0  ^ound  a  scholar  to 
Sanction  that  notion :  we  intend  the  remarit,  not  for-  him,  but 
for  his  readers.  The  foregoing  extract  will  conyine'e  sotti6  of 
our  readers  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  animadyersions  not 
tndy  by  ttle  style  of  his  censure,  but  by  the  assumptions  which 
he  lias  introduced.  To  what  *  Established  theories/  might  a 
id^tlp}^  of  Qriesbach  inquire,  does  Dr.  Laurence  refer  ? 

A^  an  excess  of  fourteen  readings  assigns  the  manuscript  A, 
dli  the  preceding  tnode  of  comparison,  to  the  Alexandrine  class^ 
in  Whicn,  according  to  Qriesbach,  it  ranks,  Dr.  L.  remarks  that 
he  is  not  cotttendin?  for  iihe  alliati'c^  of  A  to  one  class  in  pre- 
finance  to  another,  but  solely  for  the  true  method  pf  classinca-' 
iion ;  and  that  possibly  a  more  atictirate  inyestigattpn  of  read- 
ih^  may  produce  a  greater  difference  in  the  result  of  their  re-« 
spective  calculationid.  His  Aexi  bbject  therefore  is  to  ascertain 
toe  truth  of  this  statement. 

kineeting  the  numbers  df  trrfe^bach  as  inaccurate,  his  learned 
examiner  proceeds  io  consider  Ib^  aitinities  of  A,  first  with  the 
By^ahtineahd  the  Alexandrine  texts,  and  subsequently  with  the 
fiy^antineand  the  Western;  aecarding  to  the  numbers  in  his  owii 
AppenH{x4  in  illustration  nf  the  proposed  mode  of  comparison^ 
iflcluding  both  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  the  manu- 
^dript.    'flie  m  nuscript  A  agrees  With  the  deceived  text  iti 
opposition  to  Origen  or  the  Alexandrine  text  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  titnes.    The  agreements  of  A  with  Origen.  where 
the  Bytantine  reads  alone,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
which  cbu^titute  tt^  upreemtinU  of  A  vttih  the  Ate^andnnn 
t^.    The  latter  amount  deducteti  from  the  former  leaves  two 
hundred  and  ninety  readings  infumurof  the  aar^evnetd  of 
A  ttith  the  Byecaitine  feor^.— The  result  of  the  disagreements 
k  as  follows :    A  in  6oi\junctioU  With  the  Byzantine  t^xt  de- 
tiates  from  Origen  four  hundred  and  forty-four  times :  A  also 
detiates  from  both  the  Byzantine  text  and  Origen  one  hundred 
ittd  forty  times,  which  make  the  diiopreements  of  A  itfith  the 
AUMttindr%n6  text  6r  Origen  Jive  hundred  una  Eighty-four. 
After  a  similat  mode  the  detiations  of  A  in  uUion  with  Ori- 
S^,  ^om  the  Byzantme  text,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to 
tMdch,  if  tlie  deviations  of  A  from  both  texts,  stated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  f  be  sutrjoiUed,  the  amount  will  be  two  hundred 
«tkd  ninety-four,  tind  these  form  the  disagreements  of  A  ^ith 
tkeByiantine  te^t;  which  deducted  from  five  hundred  and 
«ighty-four,  th^  dida^re^mentd  of  A  With  the  Alexandrine  te^     -^ 
l^te  two  htiUdl^d  and  ninety,  ad  in  ih&  case  of  the  agreeroe^      ;^' 
hi  fttou^  of  &^  Mta^meni  tf  A  rtith  the  Byzantine.  ^^^^ 
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The  alliance  of  the  manuscript  A  to  the  Byzantine  iexi^ 
being  thus  e^tabhshed  on  a  comparison  with  the  Alexandrine; 
and  the  Byzantine  texts,  Dr.  Laurence  next   investigates    it9 
affinity,  on  a  comparison  with  the   Byzantine   and  the  Western 
texts  ;■  taking  as  an  exemplar  of  the  latter  the  Codex  Boeme* 
nanus,  or  manuscript  G,  which  was  published  by  Matthaei, 
at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  in  1701 ;  and  gives  the  following  resiflts. 
The  .agreements  of  A  with  the  Byzantine  text,  in  •pposition 
to  G  or  the. Western,   are    two    hundred    and  eighty:    tbe 
ieigreements  of  A  with  G,  or  the  Western  text,  in  opposition 
to  the  Byzantine,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  -y  which 
sum  subtracted  from  the  preceding,  leaves  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  in  support  of  the  alliance  6/  A  to  the  Byzantine^ 
tJpon  a  similar  computation  of  the  ^sagreemeixts,  we  devia- 
tions of  A  in  coi^unctioQ  with  the  Byzantine  text  from  G, 
or  the  Western,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty,  being 
added  to  the  deviations  of  A  from  boi&,  stated  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine^  make  together  four  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
So  also  on  the  other  side,  A  with  G  deviates  from  the  By- 
zantme  one  hundred  and  twenty«-three  times,  to  which,  if  the 
deviations  of  A  from  both — one  hundred  and  sixty-nine— be 
added,  the  amount'  wiU  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  which 
deducted  from  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  leaves  a  remainder 
of  one  hundred  ajid  fifty-seven  against  the  affinity  of  A  to 
G.    From  these  remarlu  it  appears  tbat  the  affinity  of  the 
manuscript  A  is  much  greater  to  the  Byzantine  te^t,  than 
eitha:  to  the  Western,  or  to  the  Alexandrine. 
.    Dr.  Laurence  flatters  himself  that  error  does  not  o£ten,  li  at  all 
occur  Jn  his  own  case.    In  this  supposition  lu^wever  he  is  mista- 
ken. His  errors  are  numerous,  and  that  they  may  furnish  the  occa- 
.  sion  of  ^eater  care  in  future  collators,  we  shall  point  them  out. 
In  animadverting  on  Griesbadi,  p.  41.  for  imprqierly  attri- 
buting the  reading  +  t».  1  Cor.  ii.  15.  to  the  manuscript  G. 
Dr.  Laurence  himself  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  mode 
of  erring  in  his  own  citation  from  Griesbach,  Vihp  does  not 
quote  the.  manuscript  E  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  that 
.   addition,  P.  42.  7  instead  of  17,  is  put  with  A  D  E  P ;  and 
X  Cor,  vii.  13.  instead  of  1  Cor.  vii.  32.  Several  other  errors  of 
the  same  kind  occur  in  the  Appendix;  for  example,  p.  08. 
•^  T»  I  Col.  i.  16.  should  be  ==  t».  Ibid.  ii.  11  +  i/**;*  not  =  i^iun. 
P.  109.  1  Cor,  X.  1.  80  is  put  for  74,  al. «  mstead  of  6,  and 
Hilary  should  be  omitted.  P.  112.  Rom.  ii.  5.  ayra^oWEwj  is  the 
reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  not  ajrT«9rJo<r£Wff.  This  error 
occurs  also  in  p.  68.     The  following  errors  are  more  important. 

Page  95,  Pocai^Kwown.  Rom.  v.  17.  is  reckoned  twice,  constant 
and  inconstant :  so  is  aum  Rom.  ix.  12.  so  is  K»5»ffij>.  ibid, 
ix.  13.  and  i*'  »vtow  Coloss.i,  20,  tow»  v>.Qwrm  1  Tim.  vi,  17.  is 
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iise  reckoned  twice,  pp.  08,  106.  1  Cor.  xiv.  8.  (p.  07.) 
rapetiTXfva^erai  should  be  transferred  to  the  agpreements  of  A 
with  Origen.  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  p.  101.  xoXa^icvi  should  not  have 
been  reckoned,  as  the  last  two  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
manuscript  A,  which  makes  its  reading  uncertain  in  this  place. 
Besides  these  errors  in  the  extracts  from  Origen,  there  are 
four  readings  p.  00.  which  should  not  have  been  inserted,  as 
those  verses  are  wanting  in  A.  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  +  «i.  ibid.  4. 
ffmrdfvAijbiEMv^  for  E^otidtm/ACfov; :  ix.  2.  -f*  K**«  ibid,  iiwrm  for  rm  c^t}^* 

The  following  instances  of  agreement  in  A,  C,  and  Origen, 
and  of  A  with  Origen,  unnoticed  by  X>r.  Laurence,  will  shew 
how  imperfecdy  he  has  collated  his  authorities. 

Rom.  vii.  8;  +  yvfn  after  xr^t^^rurn.  A  unnoticed  by  Griesbacb, 
and  strangely  included  by  Dr.  Laurence  in  the  readings  of 
A  alone.  P.  112.  Rom.  viii»  11.  =  k«i  A,  30,  47.  unnotie^  by 
Griesbacb.  zii.  10.  tsAwntni^  for  ex^iMKn?.  A  unnoticed  by  Gries- 
bacb. 1  Cor.  V.  8.  lofTo^ofAtf  for  iopro^w/Asy.  A  D  E  unnoticed  by 
Griesbacb.  vi.  16.  ss  ^ty.    A.  Epiph.  Cyr.  Ambr.  unnoticed  by 

Griesbacb.    viL  34.  tm  o-ufMn  x»i  rw  mtvfAari  for  avfMMTi  Kou  VftviAart, 

A  unnoticed  by  Griesbacb.  ix.  21.  xf^^^  f^T  xp^^r^  A  B  C  D 

£  F  G.  X.  4.  WfV/uMtTixoy  nrioy  «io/a«  for  To^  XftufievtiKOP  nrtoy  Unnoticcd 

by  Griesbacb.  xiii.  11.  s=  }«.  A  B  D  67.  Ambrst.  unnoticed  by 
Crriesbach.  xiv.  8.  «wpa0%Eva^cTCM  for  vafeunuve^vreu*  A.  unnoticed 
by  Ghriesbach.  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  »  xp*^  nXmxTts  ta-fAtf  for  n\mjunt$ 
HTiAa  » ;6pi0Ty.  A  B  DE  P  G,  17, 31,  37  Theop.  Iren.  Ambrst. 
notioed  by  Dr.  Lauredce  in  the  asreemaits  of  A  with  G. 
Ibid.  28^rs  ret  before  the  last  T»yr»  A.  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  +  ex  A  C, 
occurs  twice,  reckoned  only  once  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Eph.  iii.  6. 
==  ru  before  xf^^^v-  A.  Philip^  iL  5. ««  yap  A^B  C,  17.  37.  un- 
noticed by  Griesbacb.    Coloss.  ii.  2.  =  rw  ajuu»pT»«».  2  Thess. 

ii.  4.   avQhiKWoyreb  for  »vo^uKwvr»,    A  P  G.     1  Tim.  i.  1.  =sx  KVftov, 

A  D  FG,  17.  31,  38.  Vulg.  Ambr.  unnoticed  by  Griesbacb. 
Ibi4.  IX.  r»i  is  given  in  the  deviations  of  Origen,  p.  103.  it 
19  also  wanting  in  A. 

In  the  deriyations  of  the  manuscript  A.  p.  112.  there  are 
the  following  errors.  Rom.  vii.  3.  +  **  Yvm  (not  ii  before  yvfn  as 
Dr.  Laurence  by  mistake  inserts  it.  1  Cor.  v.  8.  wpreil^ofitK  1  Tim.  i. 
l.s^xupidv.  belong  to  the  agreements  of  A  with  Origen.  1  Cor. 
viii.  6.  vfu¥  for  ifuf,  and  xv.  23i  =  tw  should  not  have  been  reck- 
oned^  as  A  agrees  with  the  receiyed  text  in  those  readings.  The^e 
with  1  Cor.  i^.  20.  idread^  noticed  in  the  difference^  of  A  C 
from  Origen,  .make  six  iQstanc^s  to  be  deducted  from  one 
hundred  and  forty,  the  deviations  of  A  from  Origen  according 
to  Dr.  Laurence's  computation — they  will  then  be  one  hundred 
^d  thirty-four.  To  the  agreements  of  A  with  Origen,  reckoned 
Iiyhiiii  to  be  one  hundrdi  and  fifty-four,  the  above  nineteen 
are  to  be  added^  making  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-* 
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three.  From  the  de^i^tiooo  #f  Ofigw,  which  heealculatas  at 
four  hundred  ai|d  ftrty  four,  ^l0ven  we  to  be  dedueted,  whieh 
reduces  the  ottmber  to  four  hmd^ed  and  thirty  three ;— but  as 
Dr.  Laiirenee  adopts  in  his  oomparisojis  the  number  of  readings 
as  stated,  p.  108,  ivbich  are  four  huadred  and  forty  four,  exeluf 
diog  the  larger  number  four  bunched  and  fifty  five,  as  it  appears 
in  p.  104,  our  correetiona  mU  leave  the  former  as  the  sum. 
We  have  still  toadd,  that  in  the  deviatioDS  of  Origen,  Dr.  Lau* 
reoee^s  reckonings  are  strangely  jnei)rreet,  as  he  has  omittedma^y 
readings  whix;h  occur  in  tbe  second  volume  of  the  Symbolwy 
vrfaich  he  profesres  to  have  very  carefully  collated.  He  informs 
us  that  he  has  given  all  the  readings  of  Origen  which  a  diligent 
investigaliovi  enabled  him  to  diseover  in  the  EpisdeS  of  Paul.  We 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  can  assure  him  that  the 
lunissions  in  his  catalogue  are  net  a  few.  In  censuring  Ortes- 
bach  for  his  want  of  correetness,  Dr.  Laurenee  remarks  thai 
accuracy  of  collatbn,  \\'here  it  is  easily  obtainable,  may  be  ex* 
pected.  In  another  part  of  bis  work,  however,  he  very  pro* 
y^  perly  observes,  that  the  estreme  toil  and  irksomeness  of  BiaUn|f 
extracts  of  this  kind,  are  apt  ti>  confuse  the  eye,  and  weary  the 
numd,  and  that  in  so  dry  and  dull  an  investigation,  error, 
perhaps,  is  more  or  less  une  voidable.  If  the  benefit  of  these 
remarks  be  conceded  to  Grieshadb,  we  are  equally  willing  to 
allow  it  to  his  examiner,  whose  numerous  errors  in  so  limited  a 
portion  of  the  critical  field,  furnish  a  better  iipolpgy  ^ 
Griesbach,  tban  any  which  we  might  elaborate  on  his  be- 
half. 

(To  he  cpnduded  in  oiir  «e<r<  Numb^J 


Art.  II.  Voymge  dans  U  Nord  de  V Europe  ;  coasistant  principale* 
tnent  de.  IVomenades  en  Norwdge,  at  de  quelques  CoaraeiS  en 
Su^de,  dans  P Ann^e  MDCCC VII.  Avec  nne  Relation  Descriptive 
des  Costumes  et  Maniirea  des  Natift,  et  des  Sites  extraordinalres 
de  la  Co&tr^e.  Suivi  d*uR  Appendiee,  eontenanft  des  Remarques 
bi^oriqi^s  et  pbyriqn^,  &&  Ap^te.  #t  de»  Itjnerairss  dii  Pafs. 
Par  A.  lAmotte.  Aveo  de^  Plaac^,  et  use  Carte  de  Norw^get  &G, 
4to,  pp,  244.  Pri^  21.  2s,  Hatqhard,  18J3*, 

T^ORWAY  is  the  principal  subject,  a^  the  tHIe  expjres^eSa  of 
^  tliis'  elegant  volume ;  since  the  publication  of  which,  a 
little  affair  has  occurred  relatively  to  th^it  country,  or  to  its  inha-f 


I     I     flJM     ■ I       1,1 


liJIIUf       >H      f 


♦  There  has  appeared  a  second  edftion,  In  octevo,  price  1*.  W^ 
pvamune  it  contains  all  the  plates.  The  priai  of  the  4(0^  it  talker  ex- 
erbitaat,  even  aSowing  fe  the  hnuHy  or  t^kose  platfs. 
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UUBts;  an  affiiir  vhich,  indeed,  <spu1d  npt,  half  a  century  since, 
hftiV^  b^en  spoken  of  in  such  diininiitiye  jter^s  ^vitl^pu^  exciting^ 
considerfble  surprise  in  the  he^^rer.  T^e  country  with  its  peo- 
ple, or  the  people  with  i^  country,  i^ken  eitt^er  way  ^  perfeptly 
traffickable  property,  has  been  transferred  entire,  in  fee  »iin " 
fie,  to  a  new  owner.  Thif  Acquirer  was  dptested  by  jLt^  human 
poi^o  of  lus  bargain ;  there  wf^s  %  w^r  »bpqi  thp  nifittpf ; 
but  iiut  combination  of  force,  skill,  treacbpi^y*  <^Qd  staryatipp, 
«o€»pi  put  it  practically  out  of  eofitrpyer^y ;  it  ended  prith  fOJ^f 
Bau8eou9  cajolery  at  takiAg  po99^ssion ;  tf^  friend^  of  ju^- 
iioehad  a  vvery  short  alloyrance  qf  tiipn^  tod^lof^  ^n^  execr^^, 
before  other  subjects  presented  themselves  to  draw  t^eir  }ii* 
dignatipn  ^  and  now  the  whole  transaction  is  nearly  gone  from 
repicn^brance.     Such  are  the  tjmes  in  which  we  liye. 

**  What  thoi^  doest  do  quickly.'*  The  period  fs,  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  iniauities,  ai^d  by  the  oblivion  pf  each  at  tlic 
prp^apt  appearance  of  the  ne:^t,  ^o  incpmparably  a^^picious  to 
aU  ihfk9(^  i^^petrotipp^  which  woifld  be  the  mpst  obnoxious  tp 
infamy  in  le$>s  disordered  times,  that  it  w^|  bje  poj^y  jn  huqI] 
schemers  of  evil,  on  the  great  scal.e  or  the  small,  as  would  de- 

Ereeate  being  the  objects  of  the  marked  and  protracted  repro- 
^tipn  of  their  contemporaries,  to  take  advantage  of  the  season, 
andhastep  the  execution  of  their  designs— unless  indeed  tiiey 
judge  there  is  little  ca^se  to  fear  any  such  slackening  4n  the 
rapidity  of  the  succession  of  odious  transactions,  as  to  give  time 
for  attentioi)  and  detestation  to  fix  long  on  theirs. 

Tlie  country  had  enjoyed,  at  t|ic  tirap  of  our  Author's 
Tjsit^  a  very  Ipng  period  of  tranquillity  ;  and  it  Was  chiefly  be- 
cause the  f  est  of  Europe  was  not  tlicn  in  tliat  state  that  the 
excursion  ti3ok  thi3  puoriherly  direcjtion.  Two  ypung  Oxonians j 
—Sir  Thomas  Aeklan4  and  anot)ier  gpntleman,  had  profited 
so  much  by  .the  discipline  of  the  college,  as  to  be  judged  ca- 
pable of  reaping  a  wider  fiel^  of  instruction  than  the  breadth 
of  jBngland  coujd  furnish ;  and  Mr.  Laniotite,  a  French  gentle- 
man who  had  resided  many  years,  and  obtained  iettera  of  na« 
turalizatioD,  in  England,  received  applications,  conveyed,  it 
MeiD9,  ^0  tii^  most  flatterjiig  ^tyjif^  of  ppli^pf^,  froip  the  re- 
spefjdve  ^iiies,  soiii^iiiiig  hi»  ito  undorjakje  the  offic»  qf  Men? 
tor  to  t|ije  tw4>  young  gendemen  iducing  their  foreign  mav  emefits, 
jbDt  witk  what  predse  degree  of  authority  oyer  them  is  not 
stated.  However  that  matter  tnight  be,  it  should  seem  \\e 
found  no  cause  of  complunt  against  them.  He  reports  their 
¥h^yw»ir  ^  ^x^mpla^y ;  and  be  was  peculiarly  grajifipd  by 
the  tfkiiitf  iW?4  activity  of  Sir  J.  Ajcjil^nd,  >vho,  ^nong  of)xef 
fmmtSmmmt^f  V^f^  qwJifieiJ  fpr  |tbe  ^v tpaepjt  of  drauglfts- 
^m  fiiip^jlj^/#i6epf  bisitori^  j^^ol^^?  199 %•  li^potte  ^im- 
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self.  The  reason  assigned  for  writing  in  French  isi  that  as 
the  story  was  to  be  rather  of  a  spritely  oast,  he  could  not 
hope  to  command,  in  an  acquired  language,  the  easy  vivacity 
of  diction  appropriate  to  such  a  work,  so  well  as  in  his  native 
tongae. 

The  journal  begins  at  Gottenburgh,  7th  July,  1807,  with 
due  notices  of  locality,  mode  of  building,  and  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  first  important  point,  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  in  travelling  experience,  being  the  qua- 
lity of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
our  Author's  informing  all  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  follow  his 
route,  that 

*  Whoever  travels  in  the  North  must  not  expect  to  find  post-chaises^ 
pr  diligences  of  any  kind ;  he  must  be  contented  with  the  wretched 
calashes  of  the  country,  .unless  he  rather  chooses  to  go,  on  foot,  or  to 
purchase  a  voiture  and  hire  a  driver.  In  this  last  case  he  will  do 
well  to  provide  himself  also  with  harness,  as  that  supplied  by  the 
country  people,  who  furnish  the  horses,  consists  of  nothingf  but 
ropes,  0r  ends  of  rope.' 

This  is  followed  by  a  rather  long  account  of  the  rules  and 
manoeuvres  of  these  honest  country  folk  in  the  management 
Loth  of  their  horses  and  of  the  persons  whom  they  undertake 
to  convey.  From  the  whple  description  it  is  easy  to  see,  as 
|if r.  L.  remarks,  that  ^  posting  ia  the  North  is  on  a  footing 
*  eomparatiyely  barbarous;  and  that  a  stranger,  who  does  not 
^  understand  the  language  of  the  country  is  exppsed  to  all  kinds 
^  of  mistakes  and  firauds.' 

The  first  very  striking  object  pi^esented  to  view,  was  at 
Trollhattan,  where  many  other  travellers  have  beheld  with  wo|i- 
der  that  prodigious  work  of  human  art  and  labour,  the  canal,  or 
rather  the  succession  of  locks,  by  means  of  which  a  navigable  com« 
paunica^on  has  be^n  effected  between  lake  Wenner  and  Opttep- 
burgh ;  ai^d  have  contemplated  the  cataracts  of  the  Gothen 
in  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  elevated  tope  of  sentiment  thai^ 
tliat  which  prevails  in  t(ie  following  description. 

*  The  efiectof  these  cataracts  must  be  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  an 
amateur  or  an  artist.  In  mine  that  effect  was  the  change^  by  |;he 
mighty  tumult  of  the  aqueous  particles  of  water  into  the  appearance 
of  milk,  violently  boiling.  To  use  another  simile,  I  seemed  %o  see 
water,  calm  and  greenish  above  the  fall,  transfdrmed  into  a  torf en](  of 
white  salt,  or  of  sugar  impetuously  agitated.' 

The  small  but  exquisite  engraving,  inserted  at  this  descrip- 
tien,  will  help  the  reader  to  more  appropriate  imaginations: 
'  As  little  time,  and  less  foncy,  are  wasted  on  another  and  stiU 
^lore  magnificent  cataract,  mentioned  a  few  pages  further  on.  ' 
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^  Half  way  on  the  road  from  Frederickshald  to  Moss,  we  saw  the 
great  cataract  of  Halfslund,  the  most  considerable  perhaps  in  Europe. 
The  Glomme,  which  in  this  place  has  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  that 
of  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge,  or  to  that  of  Seine  at  Rot|en» 
if  not  superior — the  Glomme,  I  say,  precipitates  its  whitened  waters 
over  frightful  rocks  to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  It  works  a 
ndmber  of  saw-mills,  and  a  curious  clock  in  a  pavillion  belonging  tp 
the  chamberlain,  Mr.  Rosenkrantz/ 

We  may  notice,  as  a  sample  of  one  of  the  available  means 
for  fabricating  an  elegant  and  costly  volume,  that  this  little 
paragraph,  and  just  as  many  lines  -more,  are  absolutely,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  words  marking  a  division  of  book  and 
chapter,  the  whole  of  the  printing  contained  in  five  and  a  half 
quarto  pages;   and  this  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

In  approaching  the  pass  of  Swinsund,  "where  Sweden  ter- 
minates and  Norway  begins,  our  Author  was  a  good  deal  op- 
pressed by  the  sensations  which  invaded  him  from  the  wildness 
and  dreariness  of  the  scene  through  which  he  was  passing, 
rendered  doubly  gloomy  by  the  shades  of  night,  this  gloom 
being  still  aggravated  by  that  formidable  something,  which  he 
says  is  always  included  in  the  idea  of  a  frontier.  There  is 
i)o  saying  what  his  alarmed  emotions  might  have  grown  to, 
had  tiiey  not  been-  suddenly  and  opportunely  relieved  by  the 
question,  in  English,  '  Gentlemen,  what  news  in  England  ?* 
from  a  person  who  presented  himself  in  the  road  before  our 
travellers.  When,  after  going  a  little  way  forward,  they  foiuid 
this  in(|uiref'*s  cabriolet  occupied  by  a  lady,  Mr.  L.  was,  he 
conf^sses^'  ashamed  of  bis  apprehensions.  It  is  natural,  %% 
least  to  many  constitutions,  for  a  sudden  deliverance  from  terror 
to  be  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  an  ebullition  of  spirits, 
mounting  in  gaiety,  or  heroic  purpose,  or  eloquent  sentiment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Is  it  to  this  fine  post-re-action  that  we  owe 
the  ambitious  apostrophe  to  Norway  into  which  Mr.  L.  goes  off 
on  finding  himself  safe  over  ^  le  terme  fatal,*  as  he  denomi- 
nates the  narrow  inlet  of  sea  which  divides  the  countries,  and  did 
dien  separate  two  kingdoms  ? 

At  Frederickshald  he  was  considerably  interested  in  visiting 
ti}e  humble  monument^  a  thick  wooden  cross,  raised  on  the 
spot  where  a  meqaorable  iire-brand  was  put  out,  in  the  death 
of  Charley  Xll.  But  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  emotions  at  all 
comparable  to  th^  reverence  or  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whom  he  represents  to  have  'prostrated  himself  at  the  fatal 
*  spot,  from  an  impulse  of  heroic  sympathy,^  and  kissed  the 
^  ground.*  There  had  been  some  sense  in  such  an  action  if  the 
lemQtion  had  be^nthat  of  gratitude  to  the  earth  for  having  ^akcn 
the  hero  from  iibove  ground  to  below. 
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In  the  first  few  stages  of  their  journey  the  travellers  had  re- 
plated  oce^sioB^  to  obserTe  the  remaitis  of  towns  whict)  liad 
been  burnt  down,  and  to  wish  therefore  that  other  materials 
than  wood  might  be  employed  in  building.  At  Christiania  in- 
deed they  found  the  houses  chiefly  of  brick.  This  cfty  i3  the  ca-^ 
pjtal  of  ope  of  the  four  provinces  into  wliic)i  Norway  i^  div^4^- 
They  found  it  a  handsome  place,  well  stored  with  li^x^rips,  h^f. 
just  at  that  season  suffering  almost  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  soon  got  among  the  boiit  things  and  people ;  and  there  is  a 
really  curious  detail  of  thectianging  subjects  and  scenes  of  ope- 
ration of  a  grand  dinner  party,  at  the  country  house  of  an  opulent 
oitieen,  where  they  maintained  the  action  with  wonderful  resolu- 
tion till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  lyfaen,  as  ^  one  gets  tired,  at  last,  of 
every  thing,'  says  Mr.  L.,  *  even  of  pleasure,'  they  topk  their 
leave,  in  ^rat^l  adipiradon  of  their  hosts  and  their  entertain- 

In  a  visit  to  the  Military  Institution  their  attention  was 
pfrtieularly  excited  by  an  article  not  found  in  the  ordinary  appa- 
ratus of  war,  a  kind  of  wooden  8k%tes,  of  whijch  the  one  for 
the  left  fopt,  is  finsm  eight  to  ten  feet  long  and  three  or  four 
laches  broad ;  the  one  for  the  right  foot  is  only  about  three  (ano^ 
ther  account  says  sii^)  feet  loB^.  Mr.  Lamotte  says,  there  is  a 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  nup^bering  n.early  a  thousand  men  trained 
te  the  use  of  these  skates  or  pattens,  and  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances they  would  be  almost  irresistibie. 

«  Cayidry/  }i§  says,  ^  cpuJd  npitb^r  pnfs\^^  them  npr  ij^cape  their 

Sursyit ;  and  as  p\iey  are  sharp  shooters  (h^y  ipigb^  in  the  |ofl§  run 
estroy  the  whole  of  an  inva^in^  force,  however  numerous  it  .inight 
be.  It  was  chie^y  pwing  to  them  ^hat  the  Swedish  army,  sent^  ui  1718| 
by  Charles  XII,  against  Drontheim,  ii)  the  month  of  December^  was 
so  ebstructed  in  its  fnarch  as  to  be  reduced  to  perish  in  the  snow/ 

^e  ffiy^s  ifi  i)xe  ^ppepdi^i:,  aj»  ^p  ^P^m^  from  a  portfier^  91^ 
ripijipij  piLper,  a  ^pre  p^rticul^ir  ^wcppui)t  pf  jihe  j8quip»jawt.a«4 
p^p^e  pf  i»4iyidHal  pper^tjons  of  tb^  Ski^H^k^rCR^f^U  9f 
Corps  des  Paiineursj  operations  bpii^evef  if^jpb  c^g  ^IdQW 

*  Figure  te  yourselves  a  pair  ^of  boards,  each  of  thei)readdi  of  the 
hmi,  and  hardly  the  thickness  of  the  little  ^^er ;  a  liule  hcAIowed 
d«Bg  tke  middle  pn  the  side  toif  ard  die  ground,  to  prevent  wavering, 
ud  t»  qit  a  strai^t  line*  Bodi  are  bent  upivard  at  the  ends/a  fkile 
K^er  before  tliw  Mtmi*    ^bej  are  bound  onlfae  feet  .with  iv^ 

V^*J^ _^  ^^^^  %  t^  PHnw#fc  r^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ -  ~'-^- 

wmchis, 

lines,  the  skater  can  give  himself  a  strong  impetus  on  the  right  foot'. 
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by  ^I44P9  of  tl|#  hold  which  the  hm  of  this  «kia  hi|s  on  the  snow,  ^l^ 
Uiou^  perfectly  aivpj^vy  in  ffoing  t^fi  right  way,  it  if  roMgheped  ap4 
rt^iffU  in  aiw  inclination  of  tne>^4^  to  an  opposite  moyementt 

f  1%  is  afibmed  that  a  practi^^d  sMter  can  go,  as  spon  ^  the  ssiQiir 
M  a  little  hardened}  fas^r  and  for  a  longer  time  even  on  a  Uvfif^ 
gfound  K^^n  thf  hest  horse  trotting  on  the  best  road.  But  in  de^ 
t^f  ading  a  rooMptaini  h^  df^rts  with  such  a  vQlocity,  that  he  would  ah** 
a^tely  lose  bis  br^th  Vhe  did  npt  endeavopr  to  mod^ra(e  his  flight. 
H^^repdsiirith  ppmpHrative  sloifoi^ss  a^d  sonae  difficulty^  ^$hf  W 
obliged  to  go  zig-zag ;  but  nev^rth^ess  h^  rie^ches  the  top  ^  sofi^ 
as  the  best  footman.' 

^  I(e  has  the  advantage  besides,  that  howoTor  litde  finnness  the 
9BOW  may  have  aoquired^  he  cannot  sink. 

*  The  arma  (of  Uiis  regnlfir  Qorps)  ar^»  9  curbing  h?id  by. a  thone 
whieb  pa^»B  9«er  the  sbQVl)d?r,  »  lorgQ  bunting  knife,  ^ni  a  AtAft 
ihrQp  ^lls  fkB^  a  h^f  ion^i  J^^i  ^^  ^^h  apd  ^  quarter  in  diamet^v^ 
pointed  with  irqx^r  and  set  \n  iron  to  son)^  sm^U  distance  nipiYard  from 
the  point.  This  Ifist  serves  chip(!y  to  check  th^  rapidity  of  a  descent ; 
the  skater  thep  puts  it  between  his  feet,  and  so  drags  it,'  or  he  drag^ 
it  by  his  side ;  he  uses  it  also  to  push  himself  forward  when  lie  has  to 
go  up  hill.  It  may  serve  besides  as  a  rest  foy  his  firelock,  when  he 
nas  a  mind  to  let  ny.  But  indeed  the  Norwegian  peasants  hold  thei|r 
guiM  free  when  they  fire,  and  scarcely  ever  miss  their  mark. 

*  It  might  be  supposed  the  skaters-  would  find  a  great  diffieulty,  from 
the  lea^  of  tlieir  wooden  /equipment,  in  turning  thismseives;  bi^ 
this  is  not  the  ease.  They  draw  backward  th^  right  foot  with  its 
ahortsr  boaid,  ^ad  pl^cf  it  »t  right  sM^gle^  mth  th&  \<mg  qne  wi§\d^ 
fe^  |h«  left ;  th^n  thi^y  rajs^  this  latter  an^l  bripg  it  parallel  with  the 
ffgkt ;  tfiey  have  thm  tvrn^  half  rovu^d;  they  have  only  to  repeat 
tW  moTei9^p|  if  they  wish  coippletely  to  jreverse  th^ir  direction, W 

They  advaaeed  to  the  lover  end  of  Lake  MioseiQB,  v^tete  tb^ 
eeuBtry  inaproires  in  appearanee,  and  where  they  observed  an 
expedient  of  fertilization  which  would  most  forcibly  reniind  aa 
£i9|^U9biQ^i|  liow  f9S  hi?  iPMSt  he  from  bis  own  cojuntry,  Jtkej 
MW  many  tc^te  pf  grpiin4  PQT^prt  with  pi^es  cut  down  mi  left 
to  dl'jr,  i»4Wlpr  to  he  httrfit'  fpr  tte  .§^e  of  the  ftsb^, 

Thw  li^kQ  Mio98ipn  M  «  very  Jmrgyrp  wd  e^tpeff»ely  ^9%f 
jpieee  of  wtttMr^  a  hundred  nUf»  lMg»  shut  pp  hetw^oeo  two 
nuigea  of  eMUBtaias,  whose  bold  and  ever^varying  aepeefts  fona 
a  series  qt  magniieeiit  seenevy. 

*  A  r^  sloDg  the  d^h%  side  of  diis  }ai^,  gcaeraiijr  BboMi  midway 
up  the  acdiidty  from  itp  brink,  foJlowt  thp  profeotiAg  and  uedriia^ 
fin9  of  that  aediyitjr,  and  plaees  Ae  traveller  in  positions  for  enjoyr 
iegi  cpi9iEiaqdixig.¥iew  or  the  long  extent  of  waiter,  a^d  foromg 
jimB  jydff^safQt  of'tti^  hejght  of  the  rocks  ahore  him.  Maoy  of  ^p 
aQJeeo^en  iv?  pl#4  with  ti^  verdi^^  of  miUk)9j»  of  ym^ngwie^z 
IVfpW^  tff»  ICftrp^  »P  pe^  th?  watpr ;  thpy  ^r^  m  d9TO  Wff  »bwi- 

mfi  to  tte^wj^f^tf  wbwh  •«>*«  *eq^  towMs  od^  9^  other  of  \h$ 
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fsaw-^mills.  The  verdure  of  the  pipes  is  very  deqp ;  buHtis  enlivened 
by  the  tender  ereen  of  the  delicate  twigs  andfmiage  of  the  birch. 

'  Here  and  there  a  formidable  rock  advances  its  rugged  gray  front 
over  the  azure  of  the  waters.  At  other  places  the  interest  of  th? 
'scene  is  turned  into  alarm,  when  the  traveller  finds  himself  directly 
oyer  the  water*  -at  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  on  a  road  which  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  but  a  wretched  scaffolding  of  decaying  wood,  and 
rudely  formed  upon  the  branches  of  trees  felled  so  as  to  meet  one 
another  in  falling.  In  trembling  under  the  wheelsi  this  road  makes 
the  traveller  himself  tremble/    p.  3S. 

It  seems  the  magnificence  of  this  lake  grows  formidably  sub- 
lime toward  its  northern  extremity ;  insomuchthat  our  tourist, 
who  discovers  always  a  remarkably  quick  perception  of  that  ele- 
ment in  the  sublime,  which  Burke  maintained  to  be  its  essential 
.  principle,  protests  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  route  in  some 
places — *  8an8  sentir  une  certaine  horreur  reUgieuse — sans 
eprowoer  ufie  certaine  terreur  tra^gique?  He  hppi^tly  ac- 
knowledges the  emotions  excited  by  the  ^lajestic  scenery  to  be 
somewhat  distressing,  and  that  it  was  a  most  welcome  relief  to 
see  in  one  place  a  litde  spot  among  the  pf  ecipipe^  covef*ed  with 
barley  almost  ripe,  and  in  another  some  women  and  children 
making  a  few  handfuls  of  hay.  Wherever  there  is  the  smallest 
patch  capable  of  cultivation  the  people  have  availed  thejiiselyes 
of  it.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake  there  are  some  small  pieces 
of  level  ground  which  prqduoe  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  wheat.  Little  solitary  farm  establishments 
for  cattle,  might  be  descried  in  a  few  places  nesur  the  brow  of 
the  eminence ;  sometimes  about  mid- way  a  little  hamlet, 
with  a  parish  churdi,  ornamented  with  a  lively  colouring  of 
green  or  red ;  and  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  at  the  water's 
edge  a  poor  fisberman^s  hut,  covered  with  n^osi^,  of  barky  o^ 
wooden  tiles. 

*  Thus  might  be  seen  within  one  rather  confined  field  of  view  the 
three  great  gradations  of  condition  in  human  socie^,  which  are  suc- 
cessive and  separated  by  ages  in  other  countries.  The  lowest  kind  of 
social  establishment  is  th^t  in  which  subsistence  depends  on  fishing; 
the  second  that  in  whidi  the  people  live  by  their  flocks  and  herds  \ 
the  third  that  in  which,  as  in  the  hamlets  above-mentioned,  they 
have  the  setUed  and  permanent  resource  of  agriculture.'— ^.  36* 

All  sorts  of  good  things  produced  any  where  from  the  top  of 
the  mountains  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  were  at  the  service  of 
the  adventurers  at  their  inn  of  Moss-biuis ;  and  many  good 
things  more,  to  wit,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  It  is  men- 
tioned here  that  at  these  houses  of  entertainment  for  strangers, 
it  would  be  deemed  a  very  uncivil  thing  to  fix  a  price  on  theif 
supplies  and  services ;  this  our  Author  considers  as  a  relioof 
ancient  hospitality. .  When  their  demand  is  inqmred^  *  What 
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*  you  please,*  is  the  answer.     *  When  they  are  satisfied  with 

*  what  they  receive  they  giVe  you  a  good  grapple  of  the  hand  J 

*  when  dissatisfied,   I  do  not,*  says   our  Author,  *  know  how 

*  they  shew  it,  such  an  instance  not  having  come  to  my  know- 

*  ledge.'  He  informs  us  that  the  farmers  and  inn -keepers, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  the  owners  of  the  estates  they 
occupy  ;  and  he  explains  unsatisfactorily  the  actual  eflfect  of  a 
perpetual  right  of  reclaiming,  which  he  state$  to  ^  exist  in  all  its 

*  force* 

The  party  entered  Guldbrandal,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
of  about  a  hundred  miles  long,  originating  at  the  foot  of  the 
Norwegian  Alps,  called  Do/re  Fi^ll^  or  Field,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  commencement  of  Lake'  Miossion,  enlivened 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  river  Lough,  or  Laagen, 
which  at  the  end  falls,  or  rather  expands,  into  this  lake ;  a  river 
which,  says  our  Author,  '  by  its  depth,  and  the  volume  of  its 
^  waters,  in  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  jn  harmony 
^  with  the  grand  objects  which  environ  it/  And  these  objects,  the 
precipitous  granite  mountains,  &c.  he  begins  to  celebrate  ;  but^ 
as  if  alarmed  at  the  subject,  he  most  suddenly  starts  away,  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  good  people  of  the  valley. 
Having  minutely  described  the  full  dress,  or  Sunday  dress,  of 
the  gentlemen  and  the  ladiies,  and  remarked  what  an  indifferent 
figure  the  latter,  in  the  hot  season,  make  in  their  undress,  on 
the  working  days,  he  detains  himself  as  long  as  he  can  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  trlb^  before^  he  comes  to  the  terrors  af  a 
crazy  wooden  bridge  overa  frightful  chasm.  This  moral  charac* 
ter  he  represents  as  strikingly  and  almost  wholly  in  contrast  with 
that,  of  the  people  of  our  island.  With  gaiety  for  its  basis,  it  is 
a  combination  of  quick  fancy,  inquisitiveness  of  the  busy-body 
kind,  familiarity,  babbling  loquacity,  the  love  of  glaring  colours, 
contentment  with  poverty,  contempt  of  commerce,  love  of  idle- 
ness, love  oCpeace,  and  complacency  ui  dirt,  or  at  least  in  slo- 
venliness. Each  of  these  items  is  put,  in  due  point  and  form, 
against  its  Boitish  opposite ;  but  our  polite  Frenchman  has  not 
so  little  address  as  always,  to  name  the  direct  opposite :  for  in- 
stanpe,  having  attributed  to  these  Norwegians  a  love  of  peace, 
how  was  he  to  adjust  his  contrast  with  complaisance  to  his 
adopted,  or  adopting  countrymen  ?  ^  Not 'by  putting  the.  thiags, 
as  he  might  with  truth,  in  the  plain  opprobrious  form  ;  he  would 
have  been  a  simpleton  not  to  have  fallen  on  a  much  better 
phrase, — *  the  love  of  glory  !'  When  his  eulogium  of  the  per- 
fect honesty  of  these  *  children  of  Guldbrandal'  is  inevitably 
made  at  the  expense  of  more  cultivated  nations,  t^e  politely  join^ 
the  capital  of  his  native  eountry  with  the  c^ipital  of  ours,  in  the 
obsm^vationy  how  much  more  safe  a  man  is  in  the  caverns  of  this 
vaU^y  than  in  the  environs  of  a  great  city,    *  Here,'  hctsays,  <  is 
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*  tlie  tetfiple  of  honesty.     Here  the  yirtaes  of  the  ffoldkn  are 

*  havd  found  ar  »syksQ.    If  a  man  oomuiits  a  crim^ai  action  he 

*  is  regarded  as  a  reprobate^  and  driyea  out  of  the  country^ 
'  whicb^  among  these  genuine  patriots^  is  a  formidable  punish^ 

*  ment.^ 

He  acknowledges  a  very  material^  set-off  against  this  signal 
Hi^rit^  in  the  strong  addietion  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  first 
thing  after  rising  in  a  morning  is  commonly  ^  an  act  of  adoration 

*  to  Bacchus,  the  Bacchus  of  gin/  instead  of  the  classical  god, 
"who  could  affi)rd  to  riot  among  grapes  and  amphorai :  and  this 
early  service  is  foUowed  up  during  the  day,  to  its  i^ppropriate 
results  of  noisy  laughter,  grossness,  and  all  sorts  ot  disorder. 
Where  '  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age^  just  now  attributed,  dis- 
pose of  themselves  the  while,  is  not  said.  Such  is.  the  preva- 
lence and  excess  of  this  pernioious  practice)  that  our  Author 

.       thinks  it  will  explain  the  fact  of  the  physical  degeneration  of  the 

>-»t      raee  from  th^  <  colossal  forms  of  their  ancestors,'    He  ha^^al"* 

*       ready  remarked  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  appear 

di^ht  and  undersized^  and  the  more  so  the  Turther  he  advaaoes 

northward. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  bridge  of  Strom-lBrooi  between 
Losnaes  and  Eestad. 

'  It  id  placed  or&t  a  fri^htiful  chasm  of  a  hundred  feet  deep  and  fiftj^ 
Wide.  It  is  of  rtide  tbntnvance^  consisting  metely  of  thick  long  tre& 
laid  kcrosft  thb  gidC  On  these  trees  are  laid  beami^,  half  rottM^ 
ahaking,  and  not  dose  together.  Our  heavy  vehicle,  being  fkr  more 
unwieldy  than  the  cabriolets  ef  the  countty-^-^ur  vdbide,  I  say,  with 
its  BIX  horses  and  half  A  doaen  men,  at  the  least,  gave  this  scafiblding 
•boh  a  shock,  and  caused  such  a  shakiikg,  as  Would  have  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end,  had  I  been  all  at  once  apprised  of  our  situation.  It 
<}uaked  and  bent  under  our  feet.  At  this  moment  my  companions, 
enthusiasts  for  istriking  scenes,  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop;  their 
attention  was  ^sorbed  by  a  view  really  superb.^ 

BAt  none  df  this  amusement  for  Mr.  Lamotte ;  '  a  moat  de* 

*  iightlul  s^lie,*  he  says,  <  for  an  amateur,  I  daie  say ;  but  not 
^  being  myself  violently  given  that  way,  and  havmg  my  wits 

*  6nottgh  ab^Ut  nl«  to  observe  where  we  were,  1  took  thelibert]f 
^  Of  difiMngfh)m  my  companions,  and  of  ealting  out  to  tba 
^eenohtiiah  totake  us  away  from  the  spot  as  fast  aa  possible.* 
Alid^  inde^^  H  may  be  that  his  terror  did  not  go  farther  from 
the  line  (if  sober  judgem^t  on  the  one  side^  than  the  tasldhl 
tmfetity  of  hie  eompaeiokiB  did  on  the  other ;  and  he  mtimatdi^ 
tt  ffid  net  at  all  tend  to  coilviot  hfan  of  e^eeaaite  eoWardice  fliat 
Mfeud,  wfaeti  escaped  to  the  other  aide,  and  trying  the  State 
^  otte  df  the  trees  flfrming  the  bridge,  tfmt  he  oould  thrust  tlie 
eM  ef  ye  eetie  t#o  er  thf«e  faielise  into  its  Mbsteaoe^  it  w«  so 
retteii    RisimimlprobAUditeiMdLiMFledgee,  thettkeheiriof 
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the  tree  might  nevertheless  be  sound  ;  ^but  a  ndef  e  pre^mnptidn ' 
he  «ays,  very  traly^  *  is  not  altogether  suffidieM  to  keep  a  mailed 
^  feriings  quiet  in  a  qliestidn  of  life  or  death.'  The  advetltdi'^ 
taught  them  the  prudenee,  for  all  subsequeht  ^tudtioh^  df  ahy 
thing  lik^  the  same  kiAd,  of  not  aggravatiil^  ttfeir  p^rSOhal 
hazard  tenfold  by  freitiaining  in  their  lumbering  carHage. 

Though  the-  itahlHtants  of  the  remoter  pdrts  ttf  this  Valley, 
toTVatd  the  hdtthern  moulltaitl^,  are  protiOUHbed  td  be  in  a  less 
civilized  state,  our  Author  says,  nevertheless,  that  they  can  all 
read,  and  that  they  obtaiti  newspapers,  whidh  pass  round  from 
the  clergyhian  to  the  heads  of  the  families,  and  fiiniish  Silbjects 
of  discourse  during  the  long  evenihgs  of  winter.  ThecihietN  of 
families  exercise  a  piitriarehal  authority. 

Mr.  L  tilkes  his  leave  of  this  tnost  romantic  talley^  trith  t 
story  of  the  mamter  in  which  the  inhabitants  wei^  duf(§d  df  Ido- 
latry, about  eight  hundred  years  since. 

'  King  Oluf  (iaraldson,  having  exerted  himself  to  convert  them  to 
ChWstiatiity,  had  prevailed,  partly  by  authority  and  partly  by  per- 
stiasioh,  so  far  aiS  td  6au^e  to  bfe  destroyed  b^fdf'e  th^ni,  a  gigantic 
tiiitue  of  their  god,  fhbr,  the  grafad  Virtue  of  which  i^ds  that  it  ate 
evet^  d^y  a  quantity  df  meat  and  cakei,  put  into  life  mi^uth.  When 
deoaolislied  it  tra$  ffalirid  td  have  had  in  it6  stdtilflch  a  vet^  ^ffi^ctivt^ 
power  «f  dlg^tibn  \  a  thuHitude  of  raui  tfsbdp^d  i>om  t\\  j^Hrtii  of^  ii^ 
aqd  betri^ed  td  tk^  pfeople  the  cailce  of  what  had  ap^eatfed  k  pi^odigy. 
Th^y  abjur)^  Thor  and  were  biEiptizedw  If  we  caanot,  pFdise  the 
fionesty  of  the  priests  of  Thor,  they  at  least  cannot  li^  ohargeQ  with 
want  of  ingenuity/ 

Ih  m^dbr  to  jp&sis  intd  the  prbVlhtie  of  DrdtitfaeiAi  the  party  h^d 
ijb  sii^ttldUrit  a  lofty  ridge,  at  its  most  Alpiti^  ^aft,  hdhied  DoA^e 
FIdd,  bnb  df.tbb  points  of  trhich  is  said  to  b6  the  highest 
^ouhd  in  StTatidin&via ;  but  Mr.  L.  iHigllt  surely  h&v6  been  S6tl«- 
sible  of  the  iriip^rtiheAt^is  df  adding-—'  perhaps  in  tSufope,  k&.. 
*  <*ording  td  the  bishop  of  Bergen,' — wheti  he  is  just  goiiig  Co 
dbsi&rVe  that  a  |)rdfetesolr  of  hatlittll  philofeobhy,  ^jf  th^  tiame  6f 
A^Aiii*,  hks  ^ven  the  height  of  Ddft^  Field,  from  barometrt- 
eal  db^etvations,  at  about  eig^ht  thousand  feet  abdVfe  the  fevel  df 
fb«  s^a.  The  sUiiitiiit  of  this  moutltaiti,  he  Sdys,  is  an  immense 
|iikin,  bl- ^t^e,  ofcoarseor  swatttpy  gt-dUlid,  ill  Avhlch  areth^ 
siiitVce^  bf  s^vei*al  rivers,  which  flow  tb|rjli^s  all  the  fotlr  qdat-; 
ie^.  tin  this  plain  rise  here  and  thei^e  peaks  balled  Sfi^e^.  i.  el 
sinoWy  pointM.  i$^i(?e- Atif/^n,  the  loftiest  of  theiii^  i^  "^  a  cblossal 
pyramid,  pr^etitittgits  ftont  covered  Mrith  icy  StioW.*  The  sight 
of  ^h  Br<^d  (he  Spirits  of  tfie  yoiitiff  men,  whosfe  ehterprise  Mt. 
L.  could  not  shAre,  having  fttc£%  nhft  hiibself  b)^  art  unfortu- 
nate hl\. 

*  After  infinite  fatigues^  they  accomplished  their  auWttous  desigiv 
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and  toward  ctiidnight,  on  the  crest  of  the  eminence^  in  tke  midi^t  of 
ice  and  snow^  saw  the  last  glimmerings  of  the  western  horizon,  lliey 
saw  also  many  other  peaks>  similar  in  shape,  but  inferior  in  elevation, 
the  tops  of  which,  white  and  prominent,  were  easily  distinguished 
through  the  shades  of  a  night  of  very  inconsiderable  darkness.  In 
short,  they  enjoyed  a  view  which  must  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree magnificent,  since  it  repaid  their  excessive  toil,  and  Uie  perils 
to  which  they  exposed  themselves  on  the  slippery  rock,  where  the 
least  false  stejp  might  have  been  fatal  :-— 

*  *^  Mais  pour  les  nobles  occurs  le  danger  a  des  charmes/'' 

The  summit  of  this  peak  was  conjectured  to  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  elevated  plain.  This  plain  is^  through  its 
ivhole  extent,  inconceivably  dreary^  and  inhabited  an<l  inhabit- 
able by  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  few  rein  deer.  But  our  Author 
appears  to  feel  a  degree  of  exultation  in  recording  that  cYen 
this  melancholy  tract  has  been  forced,  for  once,  to  be  the  scene 
of  most  excellent  cheer ;  for  that-there,.  where  Nature  seemed 
to  have  prochdmed,  from  earliest  time,  that  life  itself  could 
never  have  any  buisiness, — even  there,  as  if  in  despite  of  her^ 
have  been  eaten  and  have  been  drunken,  bam  and  sausages, 

*  probably  of  Westphalia,*  and  Warwickshire  cheese,  and  lion- 
don  porter,  and  BordeauJL  wine,  with  the  supplement  of  coffee 
and  tea,  qualified  with  <  sug^  of  the  Indies.^  But  these  were 
imported  to  the  seene  of  this  victorious  revel ^  by  the  consumers 
themselves,  as  a  part  of  the  ladfaig  or  ballast  ef  their  bulky 
travelling  vehicle. 

There  are  two  post-houses  on  Dofre  Field,  in  which  ar^ 
found  existing  two  human  families,  beyond  all  doubt  conveyed 
thither,  and  spell-bound  there,  by  the  power  of  some  magician^ 
But  indeed  it  is  only  during  three  months  of  the  year  that  his 
spell  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  their  detention ;  for  tiiese 
houses,  says  our  "^Author,  ^  must  be  consigned  to  snow  and  sofi- 

*  tude  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  snow  is  some- 
^  times  so  deep,  that  the  inhabitants,  if  they  go  out  of  them, 
'  must  go  out  b^  the  cbimnies.*  From  about  flie  northern  end 
of  Lake  Miossion,  all  the  way  to  these  post-houses  on  the 
mountains,  the  character  of  the  climate,  according  even  to  the 
indulgent  estimate  of  it  entertained  by  this  natives,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  windows  are  not  made  to  open  ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  year  during^  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  admit 
the  external  air,  being  too  short,  compared  with  the  remainder^ 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  cost  of  hinges.  The  con- 
sequence however  is,  that  the  included  air,  with  which  they 
seem  desii;ous  to  form  as  permanent  an  association  as  that  of 
marriage,  acquires  such  a  quality  as  even  these  good  people, 
though,  very  little  prone  to  take  offence  at  unsavoury  odours, 
are  put  upon  expedients  fbr  abating  3  and  twigs  of  fir,  and  of 
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juniper  with  the  berries,  are  strewed  on  the  floor,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  aromatic  scent  they  yield  when  trodden  upon. 

The  party  had  a  long  descent,  with  a  beautiful  series  of 
views,  to  Drontheim,  wliere  we  soon  iind  them  playing  their 
part  at  a  dinner  party  uf^leGeo^ral  du  Croc  (Van  Croghen 
'  ou  Van  Kraagh/  governor  of  the  province  and  its  capital, 
and  at  a  fete  champctre  given  by  the  Lieutenant-general 
Count  de  Schmettow.     The  former  of  these  parties   '  was  en- 

*  gaging  to  the  last  degree ;'  the  latter  entertainment  was  en- 
gaging probably  beyond .  that  degree,  for  it  was  '  infinitely  af- 

*  fecting/  In, correctness  we  should  have  said  that  this  fete 
was  given  by  his  two  daughters,  to  ^  the  Countess  their  mo- 
*ther;'  and  the  irresistibly  affecting  part  of  this  masquerading 
concern  was  that  in  which,  the  Countess  being  formally  seated 
in  public  exhibition, 

* her  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  two  other  young  ladies, 

habited  as  shepherdesses,  and  carrying  baskets  of  flowers,  appeared 
on  the  green  turf,  made  to  the  countess  the  most  ardent  demonstra- 
tions of  filial  piety,  put  themselves  in  attitudes  of  respectful  tender- 
ness, sang  couplets  composed  for  the  occasion,  danced  a  little  ballet, 
and  ended  by  embracing  their  good  parent,  who  was  moved  to  tears. 
Nor  tfSLS  she  the  only  person  that  was  affected  ;  a  number  of  ladies 
embraced  her  with  sympathetic  emotion.'  p.  69. 

This  pantondime  of  sensibility,  got  up  with  long  contrivance 
and  preparation,  and  acted  before  a  numerous  rabble  of  gen- 
teel gazers,  and  as  a  sequel  to  some  insipid  drolleries  which 
are  previously  recounted,  doubtless  appeared  to  our  Author  a 
very  fine  thing,  and  incomparably  more  alfecting  than  any 
spontaneous  effusion  of  tenderness  in  the  quiet  simplicity  of 
domestic  society.  So  much  are  the  feelings,  tastes,  and  under- 
standings,  of  some  human  beings,  and  even  tribes  of  human 
beings,  bewitched  by  theatrical  show  and  trickery.  The  Au- 
thor does  not  say  whether  like  himself,  the  two  Englishmen 
regarded  this  operatic  exhibition  as  ^  infinitely  touching.'  To 
reheve  any  spectator  that  might  be  affected  to  a  painful  excess 
by  the  scene,  it  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of  jpromenadipg, 
and  luxurious  eating  and  drinking,  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  inferior  order  of  masquervde  fooleries. 

Quitting  Drontheim  after  nine  days,  they  returned  southward 
in  a  line  considerably  eastward  of  the  track  by  which  they  had 
ascended.  They  had  several  stages  of  bad  roads  and  no  en- 
tertainment. Crossing  several  times  the  river  Guul,  the  Author 
mentiions  a  dreadful  phenomenon  that  happened  in  the  year 
1344,  in  which  the  sudden  disappearance  of  this  river'  was 
foUpvr^d  by  its  bursting  the  ground  with  a  violent  eruption, 
iriiich  raised  such  a  na^ss  of  stones  and  emrtb  across  the  valley 
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as  to  cause  an  iDiindation,  by  which  a  great  number  ofrarm» 
were  flooded  and  destroyed,  and  several  hundred  persons 
drowned.  This  great  bar  was  after  some  time  broken  down 
and  carried  away  by  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  waters. 
The  disappearance  of  theriyer  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  its  falling  into  some  subterraneous  gulf,  which  it  filled  till 
the  pressure  dpward  became  irresistible. 

On  traversing  the  territory  from  Drontheim  to  Raraas,  a  space 
of  113  miles,  Mr.  L.  remarks,  *  I  do  not  believe  we  have  met 
^  one  single  chaise,   or  mgre  than  *  one  man   on  hors^liack,  or 

*  more  than  five  persons  on  the  road.      What  a  villanous  coun- 

*  try,  might  a  Christian  statesman  truly  mutter  to  himself,  for 
^  finance,  peculation,  and  ambition.' 

Roraas  is  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  on  the 
confines  of  Lapland. 

'  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  miserable,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  hi;  eh  bark,  and  turf,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates,  and  the  wooden 
walls  not  being  painted.  On  looking  among  the  neighbouring  decli- 
vities, to  descry  the  town,  we;  have  a  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that 
we  see  it.  We  perceive  only  a  great  number  of  little  sloping  plots 
of  ground,  with  heaps  of  stones :  these  pieces  of  ground  are  the 
rooh,  and  these  piles  of  stones  are  the  chimnies.  The  enviroiis  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  having  been  despoiled  of  their  natural  cloth- 
ing, .  the  forests  of  birch.'  p.  79. 

The  place  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  yielding,  as  our 
Author  believes,  the  best  metal  of  that  kind  ;  and  it  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  the  miners,  a  class  of  people  exceeded 
in  wretchedness  of  appearance,  he  says,  only  by  fishermen. 
And  certainly  his  picture  of  their  personal  economy  will  not 
be  likely  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one,  unless  perhaps  the 
idea  should  occur,  that  such  a  surface  and  garb,  could  they  be 
suddenly  acquired,,  would  be  a  disguise  that  might  defy  the 
hunting  inquisition  of  the  messengers  of  justice.  A  curious 
description  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miners  sus- 
tain their  waking  and  sleeping  existence,  when  above  the 
ground,  crowded  by  hundreds  in  a  sort  of  wretched  barracks^ 
where  each  man  has  a  bare  plank  for  the  alternate  uses  of  a 
dinner  table  and  a  bed.  This  is  their  lodgement  during  the  part 
of  the.  week  that  they  are  held  in  requisition  for  the  mine,  that 
is,  from  Monday  to  Thursday.  If  thus  far  they  made  but  an 
humble  and  disgusting  exhibition,  they  grew  upon  our  Au- 
thor's senses  and  imagination  to  something  almost  formidable, 
when  they  had  him  down  in  their  nether  regions ;  where  the 
long  descent,  the  begrimed  imps  waving  torches,  the  Toices 
which  seemed  to  sound  ^lugubrious  and  sepulchral/  the  ex- 
plosions^ and  the  thundering  echoes^    suggested  to  him,  he 
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says,  the  idea  of  Erebus,  and  perhaps  Tvith  a  more  Vivid  iiii>- 
pressioD  than  he  had  ever  receiTed  from  classical  descriptiop. 
He  confesses  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself  restored  to  the 
world  of  day-light.  He  very  properly  avails  himself  of  the 
remainder  of  the  gravity  forced  upon  him  in  this  gloomy  so- 
journ, and  moralizes  till  it  is  expended,  upon  the  topic  of  the 
balance  and  equality  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  happiness.  He  affirms  that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, the  general  adjustment  is  such  as  to  place  all  classes 
exactly  on  a  level ;  and  for  a  specific  illustration,  draws  out 
the  items  of  the  balance  between  a  cultivated  rover,  himself  for 
instance,  and  these  squalid  miners,  of  whom  he  doubts  whether 
one  could  be  found  willing  to  exchange  condifions  with  him, 
were  it  possible.  It  is  in  this  section  that  he  takes  occasion  to 
notice  a  remarkable  circumstance  of  exemption  or  deprivation 
in  the  civil  economy  of  the  country,  relative  to  the  artificial 
inequalities  of  society ;  there  has  been  no  nobility  for  many 
ages.  The  order  was  extirpated,  he  says,  by  the  ancient  mo« 
narchy  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  tiie  Danish 
government  never  to  create  it  anew. 

The  party  drove  gayly  on,  and  in  due  time  were  met  by  some 
very  expressive  and  animated  signs  of  their  approach  to  the 
civilized  world ;  for  what  could  be  a  stronger  intimation  of  that 
delectable  vicinity  |han  the  alarm  of  war  ?  The  news  of  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  flew  through  the  country;  the 
travellers  were  arrested  as  Englishmen,  and  conveyed  to  Chris- 
tiania,  and  afterwards  to  Kongsberg,  the  Norwegian  Verdun, 
as  Mr.  L.  not  unaptly  names  it ;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  prisoners  had  considerably  less  to  complain  of 
than  their  fellow-countrymen  held  in  durance  at  that  less  re- 
mote fortress.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  politeness  and 
indulgence  compatible  with  a  state  of  custody,  and  a  little  tra- 

S*c  idulation  introduced  here  and  tliere  can  be  taken  only  as  a 
versity  in  the  Author^s  mode  of  amusing  himself.  They  en- 
joyed nearly  as  much  as  they  pleased  of  the  most  cultivated 
society  in  the  country,  could  pursue  their  studies  in  whatever 
time  was  left  for  solitude,  and,  after  about  ten  weeks,  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  made  off  for  Sweden.  This  little  untoward  ad- 
venture is,  to  the  reader,  an  entertaining  part  of  the  story  ; 
and  as  to  the  heroes  of  it,  they  carried  upon  them  no  marks 
of  the  galling  of  fetters,  no  furrowed  traces  of  grief  and  de« 
spair,  during  their  rapid  scamper  through  Gottenburgh,  Ore- 
bro,  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  Gottenburgh  again,  on  their  way 
to  this  country. 

In  the  latter  sections  and  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  a  variety 
of  brief  information  concerning  the  history,  religion,  politics, 
and  natural  productions  of  Norway.    Mr.  L.  goes  back  so  far 
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as  the  fabulous  period  extending  from  the  invasion  of  Odin^ 
«ome  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cbristian  era,  to  the 
^ghth  century  of  that  era.  He  represents  that  the  imperfect 
amalgamation  of  the  Asiatic  invaders  with  ^e  original  popu- 
lation of  these  northern  regions,  is  still  apparent  in  the  mu- 
tual antipathy  between  the  Laplanders  and  ^inlanders,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the  Norwegians,  the 
descendants  of  the  Asiatic  intruders.  He  puts  in  chronologi- 
cal rows  many  rusty  names  of  barbarous  royalty,  dug  up  fpom 
the  tumuli  of  Scandinavian  annate.  He  celebrates  the  formid- 
able naval  power  by  which,  in  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
after  the  union  of  the  petty  principalities  of  Norway  into  one 
monarchy  under  Harold  Haarfager,  the  DsHies  and  Norwegians 
carried  piracy  and  invasion  to  almost  all  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
And  in  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  he  fibds  them 
obeying  the  great  law  of  mutability  to  which  the  states  of  the 
world  have  hitherto  been  subjected,  and  losing  their  maritime 
and  commercial  predominance. 

He  describes  the  political  state  of  Norway,  as  it  has  existed 
daring  the  last  century,  and  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
printing  of  this  book,  that  lias  hardly  yet  lost  the  transitory 
scent  of  books  fresh  from  the  press ;  but  which  state  is  now 
a  matter  of  almost  forgotten  history.  The  government,  it 
seems,  was  perfectly  despotic,  and  was  rendered  so  in  acquies- 
cence with  the  wishes  of  the  people  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
And  all  the  better,  says  our  Author,  has  the  case  been  with 
ihem  since  the  matter  was  so  settled.  He  says,  that  notwith- 
standing tliis  remarkable  act  of  voluntary  loyalty,  there  is  a 
i^irit^n  them  that  makes  it  little  less  than  a  compulsory  po- 
licy on  the  monarch  to  behave  handsomely  to  them. 

The  ecclesiastical  constitution  is  Lutheran  and  episc(^al. 
The  clergy  are  described  as  diligent  and  respected;  and  the 
false  philosophy  and  the  infidelity  of  the  more  southern  states 
of  Europe  have  hardly  penetrated,  at  least  have  not  manifested 
themselves,  among  the  disciples  of  the  Norwegian  pastors. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Lamotte's  book  to  provoke  critical 
hostility.  He  is  a  lively,  good-humoured  relater  ef  incidents 
and  adventures,  not  pretending  to  the  spirit  either  of  ambi- 
tious enterprise  or  deep  philosophy.  He  is  successful  in  at^ 
tempting  to  place  before  us  the  obvious  features  of  a  soene 
which  is  not  yet  rendered  so  familiar  to  us  as  to  make  us  im- 
patient of  slight  superficial  sketches. 

Besides  an  elegant  map,  the  volume  contains  fifteen  views, 
chiefly  of  very  picturesque  scenery,  rather  smalt^  but  teautifaBy 
etched  by  G,  Cooke. 
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Art.  TIL  The  Evidence  and  Auihorih/  of  the  Cknstian  Refvdctimu 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Minister  of  Kilmany.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  266.  Price  7s.  6d.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

T^O  urge  a  just  claim  on  public  attention  to  new  discussions 
©f  a  subject  already  elucidated  by  every  variety  of  talent, 
required  at  least  an  unusual  degree  of  acuteness  in  remark, 
and  felicity  of  composition.  As  there  is  no  topic  in  which  the 
mterests  of  ftian  are  more  vitally  implicated,  so  there  is  none 
perhaps  which  has  Called  iuto  exertion  the  powers  of  the  human 
wind  to  a  greater  extent,  thafi  that  of  the  *  Evidence  and  Au- 
*  thority  of  the  Christian  Revelation.'  Having  originally,  by 
the  justness  of  its  claims,  forced  its  way  in  opposition  to  the 
passions  and  interests  of  mankind ;  having  triumphed  over 
tlie  hostility  of  imperial  power,  and  the  despotic  influence  of 
ancient  superstition  ;  Christianity,  patronised  by  temporal  go- 
▼ernmeHts,  adorned  with  the  pomp,  and  guarded  by  the  power 
of  hierardiical  estabfishments,  at  length  obtained  the  right 
of  prescription,  was  received  without  investigation,  and  for 
ages  professed  without  conviction. 

But  tfee  Christianity  of  popes  and  emperors,  was  not  the 
Christianity  of  apostles  and  martyrs.  The  institutions  of  God 
had  heen  corrupted, -to  serve  the  pride  and  ambitiou  of  man. 
When,  therefore,  the  human  intellect  awoke  from  the  slum- 
bers of  a  long  and  dreary  night,  instead  of  finding  itself  con- 
dfweted  by  the  hdly  Bght  of  heaven,  it  discovered  that  it  bail 
beea  fiiis^ed  by  a  deceptive  glare  from  the  torch  of  supersti- 
tion. Ceremonies  and  fables  of  man's  device  being  blended 
witti  tiie  pure  mysteries  and  sacired  truths  of  religion,  derived 
support  from  its  authority,  and  veneration  from  its  sanctity. 
Trafch  was  indeed  united  with  the  error,  'but  was  so  concealed 
by  the  prominence  of  the  false,  that  in  the  n^ind  of  the  super- 
mal  observer,  Ihey  became  identified.  When  freedom  of  in- 
miry  succeeded  the  servility  of  implicit  faith,  it  was  soon 
moDVered  llhat  much  which  had  been  received  as  resting 
t»n  the  authority  of  Gk>d,  had  no  better  ori^n  than  the  selfish 
policy  of  man.  Indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  enslaved  by 
tnines  and  titles,  of  being  deceived  by  the  tricks  of  pontiffs  and 
priests, — but  unhappily  not  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and 
the  corrupt,  men  began  not  only  to  doubt  the  claims  of  revealed 
religion,  out  to  impugn  it  as  a  public  offence  against  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  In  avoiding  the  error  of  thos6 
vAto  received  eVery  thing  sanctioned  by  the  Church  as  true,  it 
%HS  easy  to  faU  into  that  of  rejecting  every  thing  as  false.  Every 
fting  previously  esteemed  sacred,  became  the  jest  of  the 
witty  and  the  contempt  of  the  profligate.  Persons  even  of 
better  ptiadples  and  of  stronger  minds,  could  not  secure  them- 
Mhres  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  of  fear.  Since  the 
doctrines  of  faith  seemed  all  to  rest  on  the  same  authority,  and 
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mnce  many  could  noft  be  true,  why  might  not  all  be  felse  ? 
This  was  not  less  hoped  by  the  bad,  than  it  was  feared  by  the 
good,  and  hence  originated  an  '  almost  unirersal  inquiry  into 
the  *  evidence  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Jaith.* 

The  investigation  was  commenced  witli  activity,  and  carried 
on  with  vigour,  but  the  issue  was  not  long  doubtful.  Wholly 
regardless  of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  mandates  of  popes^ 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  faith- 
ful history,  and  his  doctrine  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Infide- 
lity and  scepticism,  driven  out  of  the  field,  dispersed  themselves 
/^  into]  companies,  and  occasionally  skirmished  from  their  biding- 
^^  places.  Instead,  however,  of  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
their  efforts  served  only  to  call  forth  fresh  aid  in  defence  of 
the  cause  they  opposed.  The  industry  of  research  and  acumen 
of  criticism,  employed  on  this  subject,  are  without  parallel ; 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  proofe  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  Christian  may  rest,  have  accumulated  almost  beyond  con- 
<^eptjlDn.  The  fact^  on  which  the  argument  depends,  have  long 
been  familiar ;  and  it  might  naturally^ave'been  inferred  that  new 
efforts  would  but  tend  to  weaken  its  .force.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
however,  has  shewn  that  the  subject  was  not  yet  exhausted ; 
that  observations  new  and  interestmg  might  still  be  adduced 
^vith  considerable  effect. 

..  Whatever  impression  we  felt  on  learning  that  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Hncyelopsedia^  was  an- 
nounced for  separate  publication,  we  now  fully  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  advisers  of  that  measure,  and  considier .  this 
little  work  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
piety.  CouM  we  suppose  that  sceptics  of  the  present  day 
would  come  to  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
with  the  same  integrity  of  understanding  which  they  would 
bring  to  a  subject  of  literary  speculation^  we  might  hope  that 
enough  is  presented  in  this  Treatise,  to  leave  infidelity 
sTot  only  without  excuse,  but  without  an  advocate.  The  ease 
of  unbelievers  now,  and  more  especially  in  this  country,  we 
consider  as  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  the  unbelievers 
among  whom  infidelity  took  its  rise  and  obtained  the  widest 
diffusion.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  belief  is  totolly 
independent  of  evidence,  and  where  evidence  would  frequently 
fail,  it  is  not  surprising  that  revealed  religion  should  be  disr 
credited.  Where  superstition  is  predominant^  it  expected  only 
a  sufficient  degree  of  independence  to  demand  proof  of  what 
we  jure  expected  to  credit,  and  of  penetration  to  discover  that 
that  proof  does  not  exist,  in  order  tp  reject  it;  but  when  it 
is  a  religion  descended  from  heaven,  and  accredited  by  many 
independent  and  unimpeachable  witnesses,  that  soHcits  accept- 
ance, if  we  then  refuse  assent,  the  event  omst  be  attributed^ 
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not  to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  but  to  the  influence 
of  the  heart.  If  the  accumulated  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  now  before  the  world,  is  rejected  as  in- 
sufficient, conviction  is  not  to  be  expected  from  still  stronger 
testimony : — ^^  Neither  would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead.'* 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity  requisite  to  command  the  assent  of 
conscience^  or,  in  the  eveiit  of  rejecting  it,  to  leuve  conscience 
widiout  excuse,  demonstration  is  by  no  means  necessary,  mere 
probability  being  completely  adequate.  In  the  judgement  of 
reason,  the  least  preponderance  of  evidence  is  binding;  for  h»w 
can  we  justify  the  rejection  of  what  there  is  greater  reason  to 
believe  to  be  true  than  false  P  DifBculties  inexplicable  by  us  may 
occur,  but  they  cannot  annihilate  evidence.  Norisittobecpneeded 
to  the  infidel  that  he  is  without  blame,  till  decisive'  proof  be  fur- 
nished of  what  he  refuses  jto  believe.  The  Christian,  that  he 
may  vindicate  himself,  and  condemn  his  opponent,  has  only 
to  shew  that  nothing  can  be  urged  against  the  object  of  his  faith, 
which  would  counterbalance  what  may  be  produced  in  its  fa- 
vour. If  neither  falsehood  nor  absurdity  can  be  justly  charged 
upon  Christianity,  mysteries,  or  apparent  discordances,  can 
avail  nothing  in  the  view  of  reason  against  the  least  possible 
degree  of  positive  evidence  for  its  truth.  As  we  cannot  without 
rashness  assume,  d  priuriy  that  a  revelation  from  God  would 
contain  nothing  obscure,  nothing  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, so,  when  judging  of  its  truth  or  falsehooxl;^  no  instances 
of  incomprehensibility  or  of  depth  can  fairly  come  within  cal- 
culation. From  the  very  nature  of  it,  the  character  of  a  re- 
velation must  be  unknown  till  we  have  that  revelation.  Ex- 
ternal testimony,  therefore,  can  be  equipoised  only  by  con- 
trary testimony,  or  by  direct  contradiction. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  we  had  no  means  of  tracing 
the  history  of  Christianity ;  that  every  document  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  to  the  present  time  were  lost ;  and  that  all  the  data 
on  which  we  are  called  to  form  a  judgoment,  were— the  facts 
of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,— of  the  Institutions 
yet  in  being  of  which  they  speak, — and  the  popular  belief  that 
those  Scriptures  and  Institutions  are  Divine. — This  is  the 
lowest  kina  of  evidence  which  we  can  suppose  ;  but  even  this 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  an  upright  man  from  rejecting  it, 
unless  he  could  prove  that  those  books  are  forgeries,  could  ac«^ 
count  for  the  introduction  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and 
assign  a  cause  for  popular  belief;  or  unless  he  could  shew  that 
the  writings  which  profess  to  be  from  God,  contain  some  things 
impossible  in  themselves^  or  false  in  fact.    He  might  regret 
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tliat  liis  incitements  to  duty  were  so  feeble,  and  his  hopes  for  thd 
world  to  come  sustained  by  so  weak  a  basis  ;  but  he  could  no 
more  forsake  probability  for  scepticism,  than,  because  the 
skiff  in  which  he  might  be  sailing  was  slender,  he  would  hasten 
the  death  he  feared, by  leaping  into  the  sea.  That  there  taay  be 
elrcumstaBces  in  the  very  matter  of  a  professed  revelation,  how- 
ever it  may  be  supported  by  public  records,  by  positive  rites^ 
and  by  popular  credit,  sufficient  to  destroy  its  authority  over 
the  mind,  cannot  be  doubted ;  otherwise,  the  native  of  India^ 
or  of  Turkey,  might,  without  guilt,  adopt  the  superstition  of 
his  country.  But  since  no  law  of  the  human  mind  is  stronger 
than  that  by  which  it  rejects  absurdity  and  contradiction,  no 
external  evidence  can  accredit  them.  These  objectious,  how- 
ever, do  not  attach  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  fpr  absurdity 
and  mystery — contradiction  and  difficulty — are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. By  the  former,  all  evidence  is  nullified}  by  thte 
latter,  it  is  not  rendered  even  suspi<pous.  No  man  doubts  that 
he  lives,  thinks,  walks,  because  Kfe,  cogitation,  and  seif- 
.  motion,  are  things  which  he  cannot  comprehend.  Mere  com- 
prehensiblene^s  is  not  the  test  of  dredibility,  Tlie  infidel,  there- 
fore, would  stand  convicted  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Chris- 
jtiamty  has  possessbn  of  the  public  mind;  that  it  is  supported  by 
written  documents  and  perpetuated  institutions. 

Were  the  object  of  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  an.  lionest  inquirer 
jifter  trutli, — not  whether  religion  in  any  form,  is  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  (of  which  none  but  an  Atheist  can  doubt,) 
but  whether  Christianity  be  that  religion  which  deserves  his 
.confidence  : — after  investigating,  by  way  of  comparison,  the 
various  professed  systems  of  religious  faitl),  sTiould  "Christianity 
prove  decidedly  superior,  shoulcf  that  superiority  be  great,  arid, 
of  all  received  revelations,  should  this  only  l?e  judged  abqve  tae 
invention  of  man,  and  not  indebted  tp  tiuman  power  for  its 
success  ;  would  not  such  an  hopest  inquirer  be  justified  in  re- 
ceiving it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven  ?— If  there  be  a  remedy  in  the 
world  for  the  disorders  of  human  nature,  would  he  not  feel 
consolation  in  the  thought,  that  lie  is  in  possessibn  of  that  reme- 
dy ? — and  if  thiare  be  a  path  leading  from  this  scene  of  weeping, 
ftiid  toil,  and  death,  to  the  region  of  rest-  and  immortal  life, — ^that 
he  is  walking  in  tnat  path,  and  has  sdready  a  glimpse  of  th^t 
pleasant  lan4  ? — To  determine  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man,  it 
were  sufficient  to  know,  that  if  this  world  of  sense  and  darkness 
was  ever  visited  by  a  prophet  from  the  unseen  country  to  guide 
our  doubtful  steps,  and  sopth  Qur  wounded  spirits,  that  pro{>het 
was  Jesus  Christ.  By  confiding  in  him  who  declared  that  Ue 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  an4  that  lie 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  woild,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  at  least 
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a  possibility  that  we  may  reach  an  abode  of  safety  and  enjoy 
ment;  and,  hy  rejecting  him,  there  is,  on  the  other  baiid* 
even  at  the  best,  an  equal  possibility  that  we  may  be  punislied 
with  endless  pain.  In  his  election  of  the  alternative  who  can 
hesitate  ? 

Mr.  Chalmers  modestly  says,  that 

^  '  His  aim  is  fi^ifiiled,  if  he  succeed  in  proving  the  external  tes- 
timony of  Christianity  to  be  so  sufficient  as  to  leave  infidelity  without 
excuse,  even  though  the  remaining  important  branches  of  the  Chria- 
tian  defence  had  been  less  strong  and  satisfactory  than  they  are  ' 

We  think  that  at  the  bar  of  heaven,  even  without  the  aaiple 
testimony  whicAi  Mr.  Chalmers  iDostrates,  infideiity  «4ist  ha've 
been  without  excuse.  How  could  a  man  answer  it  ek^ber  to 
«God  or  his  own  conscience,  that  he  preiiBrrad  scepticism  ta  pro- 
babiiity— the  hazard  of  eternal  death,  ta  the  hope,  bow  small 
soever  k  might  be,  of  everlasting  life.  Bat  if  by  the  mene  right 
of  prescriptive  tenure,  afid  the  influence  df  tsomiparatiyt*  clawa, 
Christionity  could  maintain  autliority  over  reason  and  conscienee, 
whiit  HHist  be  the  force  of  obligation  imposed  by  her  wliea  sbo 
comes  attended  by  dll  the  evidence  furnisbed  by  experiduce  Md 
testimony  ? 

Let  tbe  youfng  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  iJhristmiiiy,  wbesie 
<3nnsoience  has  not  yet 'been  seared  by  profane  wit,  «or  Ms  hf^rt 
tiardened  by  desperate 'crime,  instead  of  esipecAtng  tb^  eli^aili^is 
-rf  intuition  in  d6c(rine,  atid  tlie  force  of  den^nstrfttipn  in -evi- 
dence, ask,  as  a  necessary  pre^requisite  to  forming  just  vi^w% 
of  this  subject,  nvhatis  the  lowest  degree  of  credibiUiyf  whipb 
God  nrf^t  in  strict  justice  have  aifiirded ;  i^nd  then,  instead 
of  indulging  complaint  en  the  plea  of  deficiency,  be  wil}  cul- 
tivate gratitude  for  the  abundance  ef  positive  proofs  on  which 
hi§  faith  and  Irape  nnfay  confidently  repose,  liet  him  l^member 
iSiat;  as  in'tl^  t'ommori  affairs  of  life^  no  man  would'  be  justifted 
in  an  entire  'suspension  of  endeavour^  beeause  lie  had  not  all  the 
fight  to  direct  hi  to  which  might  be*  erfforded,  so,  intheconneis^ 
(f(  religid<i,  ho  man  'cam  excuse  infidelity,  foeo^use  faidi  is 
not  sustaiiied  by  all  the  evidence  which  indredrialy  might  re- 
qnire,  In  favour  of  their  sceptidsni,  'mm  aore  apt  to  mahe  ex- 
eeptroi^s  t6  the  general'  eonstitutiofa  of  things  ;  and  iai  msi^etps 
of  faith,  to  supjibse,  iidt  that  it  is  their  duty  to  a^  «ecopdHig 
to  the  b^st  light  which  i^  vouchsafed  to  tlMOEH,  'but  that  they  havie 
a  right  to  comp^lain  "WhlEyt  there  is  not  ail  vfhieh  they  might  cbootte 
to  demund; — ^not,  thaft  If  Christiamty  cannot  'be  pnoVedto  be 
fidse^  itioust'be  'M?etVed  'as  'true,  but,  ibaA  if  iit  beipos$ible  it 
may  not -be  true,  it  mtrst  -be  rejected  as  false.  Acooitdmg  to 
their  s]r^em,  the  idea  df  accotmtability  is  absnnd,  ftrr  w^«re 
thSr^  is  no  alternative  ttiere  can  be  no  free  ageifey,  md  m  img 
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as  it  is  possible  for  the  hunaanniind  to  disbelieye,  it  is  not  bound 
to  believe.  But  were  there  no  room  for  objection,  there  could 
be  no  responsibility,  and  without  responsibility,  reTelatioii 
would  be  useless:  in  the  very  notion  of  revelation,  th  refore, 
it  is  implied  that  men  may  reject  it.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  men  may  find  plausible  pretences  enabling  them  to 
render  the  Scriptures  suspicious, '  bnt  whether  they  have  ground 
on  which  to  rest  a  rational  belief  of  ihem.  Now,  while  all  be- 
lief is  rational,  which  is  sustained  by  probability,  it  is  as  truly, 
if  not  as  highly  irrational,  to  reject  a  small,  as  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  and  no  man  can  act  irrationally  without 
incurring  guilt.  No  man,  therefore,  can  e^icuse  himself  from 
the  obligation  of  faith,  until  he  have  shewn,  not  thai  there  are 
objections  against  Christianity,  but  that  they  exceed,  or  at  least 
counterbalance,  arguments  in  its  favour.  ^ 

To  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termiiie,  not  the  number  merely,  but  the  weight  of  objections 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  arguments  on  the  other ;  and  that  we 
may  judge  of  this,  especial  notice  must  be  taken  of  their  kind. 
There  are  some  principles  which  must  be  regarded  as  ultimate 
laws  of  human  belieif;   there  are  others,   which,  though  they 
possess  an  influence  in  producing  conviction,    more    or  less 
urgent  according  to  circumstances,  yetj  from  their  very  nature, 
Bokost  be  considered  as  inferior,  and  far  less  worthy  of  reliknce. 
Xiet  the  inquiry  be  respecting  any  contingent  fact,  and  there 
may  be  a  variety  of  sources  whence  we   may  form  an  opinion, 
but  the  only  decisive  evidence  is,  either  sensation,  consciousness, 
or  testimony ;  and  where  these  are  undeniable,  every  inference 
from  assumed  general  principles,   from  analogy,    from  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  or  from  mysterious  diffi-  t 
culties,  must  yield  to  the  authority  of  that  evidence  which  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  has  fixed  as  ultimate.  .  Were  the 
properties  of  two  substances  carefully  examined,asd  accurately 
detailed  to  a  person,  he  might  form  conjectures  on  the  nature 
of  the  compound  which  would  result  from  their  mixture ;  he 
might  suppose  and  believe  that  it  would  blend  the  qualities  of 
the  simple  ingredients;  but,    should  be  be  credibly  informed 
that  the  experiment  had  been  made,  and  that  it  had  not  the 
properties    expected,   but  bad    acquired    others  of  which  he 
-could  have  formed  no  coiyecture,   no  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  fact  could  suspend  his  belief  of  it.     Every  man,  in  the 
ordinary  affiurs  of  life,  soon  learns  to  know  whether  hypothesifi 
or  experience,  whether  analogical  inference   or  testimony,    has 
the  greater  claim  to  credit ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  rules  of  right 
reason  bind  us  to  the  same  conduct  in  moral  and  in  religious  con* 
cems.  When  we  are  inclined  to  depart  from  it,  there  is  ground  tp 
suspect  the  intoferonce  either  of  passion  or  of  prejudice.  No  ob- 
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jections,  therefore,  founded  on  general  reasoning,  how  strong 
soever  they  may  be,  can  avail  against  ])roof  of  fact. 

As  the  appropriate  evidence  both  of  the  truth  and  justice 
of  things  revealed^  is  the  fact  tkat  they  are  revealed,  so,  to 
object  against  a  proof  of  this  fact,  that  those  things  are  un- 
just, unbecoming,  or  untrue,  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  a 
petitio  fyrincipii ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  revealed,  it  is  to  assume  that  they  are  not.  To 
arguments  from. what  is  denominated  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity,  or  the  purity  of  its  doctrines  and  excellence 
of  its  precepts,  may  fairly  be  opposed  objections  against  its 
doctrines  or  its  precepts,  but  none  of  these  can  be  confronted 
with  the  direct  proofs  that  it  is  a  system  revealed  from  hea- 
ven. The  order  of  such  proofs,  is  altogether  superior  to  the 
order  of  such  objections,  inasmuch  as  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not.  inherently  so  correct,  or  worthy  of  credit,  as 
the  evidence  of  fact  which  is  supplied  by  testimony  and  ex- 
perience. The  Christian  may  prove  a  doctrine  to  be  true  be- 
cause it  is  revealed,  but  an  infidel  cannot  prove  that  it  is  not 
revealed,  because  he  thinks  it  untrue;  for  the  evidence  on 
virhieh  the  former  rests  the  proof  of  fact,  is  of  a  higher  kind 
than  that  on  which  the  objector  builds  his.  speculation.  If,  there* 
fore,  Christianity  founds  its  claims  not  Only  upon  its  excellence,. 
but  upon  the  direct  evidonee  of  its  being  a  revelation,  notliing 
'  can  beset  in  opposition  to  its  demands,  but  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  revealed  ;  and  as  the  affirmative  is  sustained  by  testi- 
mony and  sensation,"^  so  the  negative  can  be  supported  only  by 
counter  testfmony  and  opposite  experience. 

TJie  inquirer  after  truth,  haying  duly  considered  the  compa- 
rative want  of  authority  over  human  belief,  which  is  attached 
to  the  very  nature  of  those  objections  which  oppose  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  the  decisive  species  of  evidence 
which  supports  them,  will  then  be  prepared  to  examine  what 
degree  of  that  higher  evidence  is  afforded,  and  what  peculiar 
circumstances  may  farther  modify  its  force. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  truth  and  authority  of 
tbe  Christian  religion  depend  upon  the  reality  of  certain  events. 
If  these  events  can  be  proved  to  have  actually  occurred,  the 
inference  that  Christianity  must  be  true,  cannot  be  re3isted. 
The  question  therefore  becomes,  in  this  view  of  it,  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  history.  The  events  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  though  in  some  respiects  peculiar,  agree  with  other 
events  in  this,  that  they  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  senses^ 
They  were  addressed  to  those  ultimate  sources  of  human-know- 
ledge, the  eye,  the  ear,  the  feeling.  Persons,  who  were  living 
and    were    present   when    they    occurred,    couUl    be    under 
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no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  having  taken  place.  The  convic- 
tion w^as  of  the  highest  kind  and  .afafx>lutely  irresistible.  It 
is  a  circumstance  v^hich  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
reality  of  those  facts  was  not  to  the  reporters  of  them  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  knowledge ;  they  teil  its  not  what  they  sup- 
posra  or  believed  merely,  but  what  they  saw,  and  heard,  and 
Mi.  We  v€fly  not  on  their  understanding,  but  on  their  veracity. 
Ab  the  proof  to  them'  wbts  isi  the  hi^est  kind  which  a  person 
can  have  of  a  oontemporaneows  event,  so  tiiat  to  us  is  of  the 
highest  kind  which  we  can  Iiave  of  one  anterior.  Theirs  was 
experience,  ours  is  wrMiten  testimony.  Though  the  medium  of 
proof  by  which  these  facts  are  established  is,  however,  precisely 
the  same  as  that  by  wliich  other  ev^eirts  reoorded  in  history  are 
mitlienticBited,  yet  there  are  various  circumstances  which  modify 
its  influenoe  on  the  human  qnittd. 

It  is  obvious-ibat  witnesses  on  this  question,  canmot  he  in- 
tMrrogatted  wi^ii  the  saaaae  oooliiess,  nor^heir  testimonies  Manced 
by  Ihe  «ame  unhiassed  judgeKent,  as  when  the  consequence 
involved  implicates  no  oner's  intevest'or  prejudice.  On  the  one 
imnd,  an  Affectation  of  singularity;  a  loftiness  of  mind  which 
courts  the  praise  of  being  superior  to  popular  miperstition  ; 
the  pride  of  a  fortitude  which  pretends  not  to  fear  dangers 
at  tiie  ^Ihonght  of  whidh  others  tremble ;  associated  ideas  of 
treakness,  a  low  taste,  and  a  degrading  enthusiasm,  which 
too  often  characterize  professors  of  Christianity  ;  hatred  of 
the  hypocrisy  and  priestcraft  frequentiy  apparent  in  those  ^o 
bav»e  assumed  tlie  'direction  -among  its  minis>teTS ;  and,  aiwve 
all,  wishes  that  it  may  not  be  true  ;  all  operaike  pow^uMy  against 
the  facts  adduced  in  its  faToinr :  but>  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
portance of  the  condnsion,  the  value  df  4he  stake  pledged 
while  that  eonclnsion  is  su'^pended,  the  inflaence  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  early  prepossessions,  and  Ibe  very  sacredness  of 
tiie  subject,  may  produce  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  mind, 
even  antecedent  to  evidence,  on  the  side  of  its  troth. . 

Some  of  these  circ^flmistanoes  are  oonsidered  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and  paKiculaity  those  which 
«eem  calculated  to  mingle  their  influence  in  &LVOnr  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  BO  less  justice  tiian  ingenuity  the  Author  contends, 
-however,  th«t,  on  the  whole,  these  very  considen^ions,  which 
seem  at  first  sight  so  likely  to  bribe  judgement  and  to  facili- 
tate conviction,  have  in  fact  the  contrary  tendency.  They 
ate  circumstances  of  which  every  man  is  aware,  and  of  whose 
inCittence  he  is  so  jealous,  as  to  have  his  mind  discomposed  h^ 
a  morbid  suspicion  of  them,  and  to  fedi  b9i  injurious  fasti^ 
ousness  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  operate.  It  is  in 
aonisequence  of  this,  that  the  testimony  of  a  headien  is  so  much 
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preferred  to  tha«  of  a  Christian,  even  -nhih  we  adbiit  diat  the 
Christian  could  not  be  biassed  by  interest. 

To  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  its  advo-  . 
cates  are  furnished  with  testimonies  incomparably  more  nu- 
merous and  unexceptionable  than  can  be  adduced  for  the 
writings  of  any  ancient  classic  ;  and  therefore  no  one  who 
would  cite  th«  writings  of  Xenopbon,  Cicero,  or  Tacitus,  as. 
authentic,  can  without  inconsistency  impeach  those  of  John  or 
Paul.  The  veason  that  the  latter  have  been  called  in  qiaes* 
tion,  while  the  former  continue  un»ispected^  is  evidently  not  ^ 
deficieney  of  documents  to  support  tfaiiem,  but  the  in-  A 
fluenee  ef  some  false  principle.  No  one  is  interested  in  <Uscre- 
diting  the  one,  while  many  would  rejoice  at  being  released 
from  the  authority  of  the  other.  Even  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity afford  very  efficient  witnesses  in  this  case  and 
their  testimony  is  important ;  but  our  Author  justly  contends, 
that  these  are  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  superior  con- 
fidence which  is  usually  placed  in  them.  Every  principle  of 
just  criticism  would  lead  us  t^  regard  Christian  writers  as  of  fiir 
superior  value.     , 

*  In  coDtradiction  to  every  approved  principle,'  says  our  Author, 
*  we  prefer  the  distant  and  the  later  testimony,  to  the  testimony  of 
writers,  who  carry  as  much  evidence  and  legitimate  authority  along 
with  them,  and  who  only  differ  from  others  in  being  nearer  the 
original  sources  of  information.  We  neglect  and  undervalue  the  evi- 
dence Which  the  New  Testament  itself  furnishes,  and  rest  the  whole  of  %' 
the  argument  upon  the  external  and  superinduced  testimony  of  subse- 
quent authors.  A  great  deal  of  all  this  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  defence  of  Christianity  has  been  conducted  by  its  friends  and 
supporters.  They  have  given  too  much  into  the  suspicions  of  the  op- 
posite party.  They  have  yielded  their  minds  to  the  mfection  of  their 
scepticism,  and  maintained^  through  the  whole  process,  a  caution  and 
a  delicacy  which  they  often  carry  to  a  degree  tnat  is  excessive ;  and 
by  which,  in  fact,  they  have  done  injustice  to  their  own  arguments. 
Some  of  them  begin  with  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, and  pursue  the  investigation  upwards,  as  if  the  evidence  that 
we  collect  from  the  annals  of  the  Roman  historian  were  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Christian  writers  who  flourished  nearer  the  scene  of  the 
investigation,  and  whose  credibility  can  be  established  on  grounds 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  his  testimony.  In  this  way, 
they  come  at  last  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
but  by  a  lengthened  and  circuitous  procedure.  The  reader  feels  as 
if  the  argument  were  diluted  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
rivation, and  his  faith  in  the  Gospel  history  is  much  weaker  than  his 
&ith  in  histories  that  are  far  less  authenticated.  Bring  Tacitus  and 
the  New  Testament  to  an  immediate  comparison^  and  subject  them 
both  to  the  touchstone  of  ordinary  and  received  principles,  and  it 
will  he  found  that  the  latter  leaves  the  former  out  of  sight  in  all  the 
marks,  and  character,  and  evidences  of  an  authentic  history.    The 
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truth  of  the  Gospel  stands  on  a  much  firmer  and  more  independent 
fooririgy  thab  many  of  its  defenders  would  dare  to  give  us  any  con- 
ception of.  They  want  that  boldness  of  argument  which  the  merits 
of  the  question  entide  them  to  assume.  They  ought  to  maintain  a 
more  decided  front  to  their  adversaries,  and  tell  them,  that,  in  the 
New  Testament  itself— in  the  concurrence  of  its  numerous,  and  dis- 
tant, and  independent  authors — in  the  uncontradicted  authority 
which  it  has  maintained  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church — in 
the  total  inability  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  religion  to^ 
impeach  its  credibility — in  the  genuine  characters  of  honesty  and 
fairness  which  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it ;  that  in  these,  and  in  every 
thing  else,  which  can  give  validity  to  the  written  history  of  past 
times,  there  is  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of  evidence,  whicn  the  tes- 
timony of  Tacitus  cannot  confirm,  and  which  the  absence  of  that 
testimony  could  not  have  diminished. 

*  If  it  were  necessary,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  certain  transaction  which  happened  in  a  particular 
neighbourhood,  the  obvious  expedient  would  be  to  examine  the 
agents  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  that  transaction.  If  six  or  eight; 
concurred  in  giving  the  same  testimony — if  there  was  no  appearance 
of  collusion  amongst  them— if  they  had  the_  manner  ana  aspect 
of  creditable  men-— above  all,  if  this  testimony  were  made  public* 
and  not  a  single  individual,  from  tHe  numerous  spectators  of  the 
transaction  alluded.to,  slept  forward  to  falsity  it,  then,  we  apprehend, 
tlie  proof  would  be  looked  upon  as  complete.  Other  witnesses 
might  be  summoned  from  a  distance  to  give  in  their  testimony,  not 
of  what  they  saw,  but  of  what  they  heard  upon  the  subject ;  but 
their  concurrence,  though  a  happy  enough  circumstance,  would 
never  be  looked  upon  as  any  material  addition  to  the  evidence  al> 
ready  brought  forward.  Another  Court  of  Justice  might  be  held 
in  a  distant  country,  and  years  after  the  death  of  the  original  wit- 
nesses. It  might  nave  occasion  to  verify  the  same  transaction,  and 
for  this  purpose  might  call  in  the  only  evidence  which  it  was  ca- 
pable of  collecting— ^the  testimony  of  men  who  lived  after  the  trans- 
action in  question,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
happened.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  ordinary  cases  about 
the  relative  value  of' the  two  testimonies ;  and  the  record  of  the 
first  court  could  be  appealed  to  by  posterity  as  by  far  the  more 
valuable  document,  and  far  more  decisive  of  the  point  in  controversy. 
Now,  what  we  complain  of,  is,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  thig 
principle  is  reversed.  The  report  of  hearsay  witnesses  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  the  report  of  original  agents  and  spectators. 
The  most  implicit  credit  is  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  distant 
and  later  historians,  and  the  testimony  of  the  original  witnesses 
is  received  with  as  much  distrust  as  if  they  carried  the  marks  of 
villainy  and  imposture  upon  their  foreheads.'    pp.  28—32. 

Of  the  principle  here  adverted  to,  no  one  can  b6  unconscious. 

*  We  must  at  least  confess  that  a  distrust  of  the  Christian  Mrit- 

nesses  prevails  so  far,  that  we  no  sooner  find  a  corroboratipn  of 

any  fa'ct  from  a  Pagan  writer,  than  we  feel  as  if  we  l^d  stepped 
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on  firmer  ground.  This  feeling  is  analyzed  in  the  work  before 
us,  with  much  judgement,  originality,  and  force,  and  coun- 
teracted so  effectually  as  at  least  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
original  testimonies,  if  not  to  invest  them  with  their  proper  au,- 
thority.  "* 

On  the  internal  marks  of  truth  and  honesty  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  were  sufficient  prsdse  to  say,  that  ia 
comparison  with  what  had  been  previously  written  on  this.subject, 
the  inopression  produced  loses  nothing  of  its  vivacity ; — ^that 
thoughts  are  not  diluted  into  weakness ; — ^that  topics  of  argument 
do  not  derive  less  support  from  e&ch  other;  and  that  the  effect 
is  not  less  accumulative  and  powerful: — but  we  may  say  even 
more  than  this,  for,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  our  Author 
has,  perhaps,  done  better  than  others,  whai  many  have  done 
well.  Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  extract 
from  this  part  of  the  work. 

'When  the  difference  betwixt  two  historians  is  carried  to  th^ 
length  of  a  contradiction,  it  enfeebles  the  credit  of  both  their  tes- 
timonies- When  the  agreement  is  carried  to  the  length  of  a  close 
and  scrupulous  resemblance  in  every  particular,  it  destroys  the 
credit  of  one  of  the  parties  as  an  independent  historian.  In  the 
case  before  us  we  neither  perceive  this  difference  nor  this  agreement. 
Such  are  the  variations,  that,  at  first  sight,  the  reader  is  alarmed 
>vith  the  appearance  of  very  serious  and  embarrassing  difficulties. 
And  such  IS  th^  actual  coincidence,  that  the  difficulties  vanish  when 
we  applj  to  them  the  labours  of  a  profound  and  intelligent  cri- 
ticism. Had  it.  been  the  object  of  the  gospel  writers  to  trick  out 
a  plausible  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  world,  they  would 
have  studied  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  existing  authorities  of  that 
period ;  nor  would  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  super- 
%cial  brilliancy  of  Voltaire,  which  dazzles  eveiy  imagination,  and 
reposed  their  vindication  with  the  Lelands  and  Lardners  of  a  dis- 
tant posterity,  whose  sober  erudition  is  so  little  attended  to,  and 
which  so  few  know  how  to  appreciate 

*  In  the  gospels,  we  are  told  that  Herod,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
married  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  In  Josephus  we  have  the  same 
story ;  only  he  gives  a  different  name  to  Philip,  and  calls  him  Herod ; 
and  what  adds  to  the  difficulty,  there  was  a  Philip  of  thnt  family, 
whom  we  know  not  to  have  been  the  first  husband  of  Herodias.  This 
is  at  first  sight  a  little  alarming.  But,  in  the  progress  of  our  en- 
quiries, we  are  given  to  understand  from  this  same  Josephus,  that 
there  were  three  Herods  in  the  same  family,  and  therefore  no  im- 
probability in  there  being  two  Philips.  We  also  know  from  the 
histories  of  that  period,  that  it  was  quite  common  for  the  dame  in- 
dividuial  to  have  two  names  ;  and  this  is  never  more  necessary  than 
when  employed  to  distinguish  brothers  who  have  one  name 
the  same.  The  Herod  who  is  called  Philip,  is  just  as  likely  a  dis- 
tinction as  the  Simon  who  is  called  Peter,  or  the  Saul  who  is  called 
PauL     The  name  of  the  High  Priest,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
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Grucifijiion^  was  Csiiapbas,  according  to  the  Evangelists.    According 
to  josephus,  the  liame  of  the  High  Priest  at  that  period  was  Joseph. 
.     This  would  have  l)een  precisely  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind,  had  not 
^      Josephus  happened  to  mention,    that  this  Joseph  was  also  called 
^       Caiaphas.     Would  it  have  been  dealing  fairly  with  the  Evangelists, 
we  ask,  to  have  made  their  credibility  depend  upon  the  acci<lental 
omission  of  another  historian  \  Is  it  consistent  with  any  acknowledged 
principle  of  sound  criticism,  to  bring  four  writers  so  entirely  under 
the  tribunal  of  Josephus,  each  of  whom  stands  as  firmly  supported 
by  all  the  evidences  which  can    give    authority    to   an    historian  ; 
and  who  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  this,  that  they  can 
add  the  argument  of  their  concurrence  to  the  argument  of  each- 
separate  and  independent  testimony  ?  It  so  happens,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  even  Jewish  writers,  in  their  narrative  of  the 
s       same  circumstance,  give  the  name  of  Philip  to  the  first  husband  of 

'/  Herodias.  We  by  no  means  conceive,  that  any  foreign  testimony 
was  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  Evangelists.  Still,  however, 
it  must  go  far  to  dissipate  every  suspicion  of  artifice  in  the  construction 
of  their  histories.  It  proves  that,  in  the  confidence  with  which 
they   delivered  themselves  up  to  their  own  information,  they  ae* 

"  I  glected  appearance,  and  felt  themselves  independent  of  it.  This  ap- 
parent  difficulty,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  lands  us  in  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  honesty  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  pereeive,  how  truth  receives  a  fuller  accession  to  its 
splendour,  from  the  attempts  whilsh  are  made  to  disgrace  and  te 
darken  it. 

^  On  this  branch  of  the  argument,  the  impartial  inquirer  must  be 
struck  with  the  little  indulgence  which  Infidels,  and  even  Christians, 
have  given  to  the  Evangelical  writers.  In ;.  other  eases  when  we 
compare  the  narratives  of  cotemporary  historian's,  it  is  not  ex< 
pected,  that  all  tiie  circumstances  alluded  to  by  one  will  be  takett 
notice  <^  by  the  rest ;  and  it  often  happens  that  an  event  or  a 
custom  is  admitted  upon  the  faith  of  a  single  historian ;  aod  the 
silence  of  all  other  writers  is  not  suffered  to  attach  suspicion  or  dis- 
credit to  his  testimony.  It  is  an  allowed  pirinciple,  that  a  scrupulous 
resemblance  betwixt  two  histories  is  very  far  &om  necessary  to  their 
being  held  consistent  with  one  another.  And  what  is  more,  it  some- 
times  happens,  that  with  cotemporary  historians,  there  may  be  aa 
.appai>ent  contradiction,  and  the  credit  of  both  parties  remain  as 
entire  and  unsuspicious  as  before.  Posterity  is  in  these  cases  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  liberal  allowances.  Instead  of  calling  it  a 
contradiction,  they  often  call  it  a  difficulty.  They  are  sensible, 
that,  in  many  instances,  a  seeming  variety  ef  stftt^«ent  has,  upon  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  admitted  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  referring  the  difficulty  in 
question  to  the  inaccaracy  or  bad  faith  of  any  oi  the  panrties,  they, 
with  more,  justness,  and  more  modesty,  refer  it  to  taeir  owa  ig« 
norance,  and  to  that  obscurity  which  necessarily  hangs-  over  the 
history  of  every  remote  age.  itiese  prinoiples  are  suffered  to  hare 
greaiinflaeaceig.  every  secidar  investigatiea ;  but  so  soon  asi  instead 
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of  a  secular,  it  becomes  a  sacred  investigation^  every  ordinary  prin-* 
dple  is  abandoned,  and  the  suspicion  annexed  to  the  teachers  of 
religion  is  carried  to  the  dereliction  of  all  that  candour  and  liberality 
with  which  every  other  document  of  antiquity  is  judged  of  and  ap- 
preciated. How  does  it  happen  that  the  authority  of  Josephus 
should  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  first  principle,  while  every  step  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  must  have  foreign  testimony  to  confirm 
and  support  it  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  silence  of  Josephus  should 
be  construed  into  an  impeachment  of  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, while  it  is  never  admitted  for  a  single  moment,  that  the 
silence  of  the  flvangelist's  can  impart  the  slightest  blemish  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  supposition  of  two  Fhilips 
in  one  family  should  throw  a  damp  of  scepticism  over  the  gospel 
Barrative,  while  the  only  circumstance  which  renders  that  supposition 
necessary,  is  the  single  testimony  of  Josephus ;  in  which  very  testimo  • 
By  it  is  necessarily  implied^  that  there  were  two  Herods  in  that  same 
family  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  Evangelists,  with  as  much  internal, 
and  a  vast  deal  more  of  external  evidence  in  their  favour,  should  be 
made  to  stand  before  Josephus,  like  so  many  prisoners  at  the  bar  of 
jnstice  i  In  any  other  case,  we  are  convinced  that  this  would  be  look- 
ed upon  as  rough  handling.  But  we  are  not  sorry  for  it :  it  has  given 
more  triumph  atid  confideace  to  the  argument. .  And  it  is  no  small  ad- 
dition to  our  faith,' that  its  first  teachers  have  survived  an  examination, 
which,  in  point  of  rigour,  and  severity,  we  believe  to  be  quite  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  criticism.*  pp.  68 — ^74. 

It  is  a  circumstanee  on  which  tha  Christian  must  reflect  with 
high  ^satisfaction,  and  the  unbeliever  with  disjuay,  that  even 
imagination  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  testimony,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original  wit- 
nesses for  the  religion  of  Christ.  Whether  they  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  the  facts  attested, — ihe  scene  of  their 
exhibition, — the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time, — the  character 
of  the  witnesses,— their  number,— the  manner  in  which  they 
Jiave  given  their  evidence, — the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  were'placedj— or  the  effects  produced ;— every  where, 
the  one  will  find  guarantees  for  his  faith  and  hope,  and  the 
other,  new  causes  for  alarm.  There  are  three  things  parti- 
cularly which  enable  a  disciple  of  the  New  Testament  to  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  an' instance  of  any  remote  fact  better 
attested  than  the  object  of  his  faith.  These  circumstances  are, 
firsty  the  impossibility  that  the  witnesses  should  be  mistaken  res- 
pecting what  they  declared;  secondly^  that  no  probable  mo- 
tive, except  the  conviction  of  truth,  can  be  assigned,  why  they 
should  declare  it;  and,  thirdly,  their  voluntary  exposure  of 
themselves,  if  not  faithful,  to  certain  detection,  disgrace,  and 
ruin,  in  the  manner — how  they  chose  to  make  that  declaration. 
They  announced  what  they  saw,  heard,  and  felt ;  this  tbey  did 
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at  the  peril  of  ttidiir  property,  their  fame,  thdr  Uberty,  fhrir 
livieis ;  and  that  too  accompanied  with  appeals  to  hundreds  of 
otiier  witnesses  besides  tnemselves  then  livino^,  and  all  capable 
of  denying  and  exposing  their  assertions,  if  false. 

^Infidelity  on  the  rack  for  conjectures  to  give  plausibility  to  fts 
system/  may  affirm  that,  Uhe  glory  of  establishing  a  new  religipn 
.induced  the  first  Christians  to  persist  in  asserting  a  falsehood.  J^ut 
it  is  forgotten,  that  we  have  the  concurrence  of  two  parties  to  the 
.truth  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  the  conduct  only  of  one  of  the 
parties,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  in  question. 
The  two  parties  are,  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  The  former  may 
aspire  to  the  glory  of  founding  a  new  faith ;  but  what  glory  did  the 
latter  propose  to  themselves  from  being  the  dupes  of  an  imposition 
so  ruinous  to  every  earthly  interest,  and  held  jn  such  low  and  dis- 
graceful estimation  by  the  world  at  large  ?  There  majrbe  a  glory 
m  leading,  but  we  see  no  glory  in  being  led.  Had  Christianity'  neen 
false,  the  reputation  of  its  first  teachers,  lay  at  Uie  mercy  of  every 
individual  among  the  numerous  proselytes  wnich  they  had  gained  to 
their  system.  It  may  not  be  competent  for  an  unlettered  peasant 
.to  detect  the  absurdity  of  a  doctrine ;  but  he  can  at  all  times  lift  his 
testimony  against  a  fact,  said  to  have  happened  in  his  presence,  and 
under  the  observation  of  his  senses.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  iii 
a  number  of  the  Epistles,  there  are  allusions  to,  or  express  latima- 
tions  of,  the  miracles  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  different  Churches 
to  which  these  Epistles  are  addi^ssed.  How  comes  it,  if  it  b^  all 
8  fhbrication,  that  it  was  never  exposed?  We  know  that  some  of 
this  disciples  were  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  persecuting  violence,  to 
resign  their  profession.  How  should  it  happen  that  none  of  thein 
ever  attempted  to  vindicate  their  apostacy,  by  laying  open  the  artifice 
and  insincerity  of  their  Christian  teachers  ?  We  may  be  sure^  that 
such  a  testimony  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  existing 
authorities  of  that  period.  The  Jews  would  have  made  thb  most 
of  it ;  and  the  vigilant  and  discerning  officers  of  tile  Rotnan  gd^ 
yernment  would  not  hare  failed  to  turn  it  to  account.  TTie  ifay%tery 
would  have  been  exposed  and  laid  open,  and  the  curiosity  of  iMter 
ages' would  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  wdkcbirfi^l  kdb  unaccocsitable 
steps,  by  which  a  religion  Could  make  such  head  in  the  world,  though 
it  rested  its  whole  authority  on  &cts,  the  falsehood  of  whidi  Was 
accessible  to  ail  who  were  at  the  trouble  to  enquire  about  them*. 
BvLt  no !  We  hear  of  no  such  testimony  from  the  apostates  of  that 
pertqd.  We  read  of  some,  who,  f^onized  at  the  reflection  of  their 
treachery,  returned  to  their  first  profession,  and  expiated,  by  mar-* 
tjrrdom,  the  guilt  which  they  felt  they  had  iiicurred  by  their  derelic- 
tion of  the  truth.  This  furnishes  a  strong  example  of  tKe  powfer  of 
conviction,  and  when  we  join  with  it,  ih^t  it  is  convictiba  iU'  the 
integrity  Of  those  teachers  who  appealed  to  miradbs'  T^hii^  had 
been  wrought  among  diem,  it  appears  to  ns  a*  testimony  ih  ffM>tir 
bf  our  religion  wfaidi  is  altogether  irr^istible.'  pp.  98—101. 
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In  considering  subsequent  testimonies  the  writer  of  the 
ivork  before  us  abounds  in  just  and  striking  obserrations.  His 
douds  of  witnesses  present  themselves  in  a  long  and  well  com- 
pacted line.  Converts  to  Christianity,  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  conversion,  have  before  been  made  to  furnish  ]>owerful 
corroboration  of  its  truth,  but  as  evidence  they  were  never  $0 
successfully  summoned,  and  so  fairly  brought  into  court.  There 
is  a  vivacity  of  effect  arising  from  the  resuscitation  of  the  in- 
numerable dead,  and  the  giving  to  each  of  a  voice  to  speak  for 
the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  he  died,  which  the  abstract  ar- 
gument from  the  general  success  of  Christianity  cannot  pro- 
duce. The  early  disciples  of  Christ  no  longer  make  the|r 
appearance  in  a  crowd,  but  come  separately  forward,  and  dis- 
tinctly give  their  testimony.  That  the  numbers  who  early  for- 
sook Paganism  and  Judaism  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  v^rere 
vefy  great,  the  enemies  of  that  religion  will  not  venture  to  deny. 
The  fact  is  too  well  attested  by  their  favourite  witnesses  to  allow 
of  doubt;  for  whatever  suspicions  might  rest  on  the  tt  stimohy 
of  Luke  or  of  Paul,  they  will  certainly  give  credit  to  rAcixus 
and  Pliny.  Now,  except  it  can  be  believed,  that  all  tiies^e  persons 
acted  without  motive,  and  in  entire  abandonment  of  the  strongest 
prindpies  of  human  nature,  they  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
distinct  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  they  embraced,  and  as 
wknesses  worthy  of  the  most  undouhting  confidence ;  for  at 
ike  titae  they  lived,  it  was  necessary  only  to  make  inquiry,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  those  facts;  on  the 
evidence  of  which  they  were  called  upon  to  renounce  the  re- 
Ii^on  of  their  father^. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Jews,  among  whom  those  facts 
occurred,  would  have  believed,  had  they  been  true.  Thisre- 
marky  observes  Mr.  Chalmers,  arises  from  a  mere  sophism,  by 
which  the  objectors  delude  themselves.  A  change  of  name  i,s 
mistaken  for  diSerenee  of  person.  N,umbers  of  Jews  did 
iieiieve,  but  being  distinguished  aolonger  as  Jews,  they  mingled 
with  the  mass  of  Christians.  Thus  the  unbelief  of  some  J«ws 
ifi  seized  upon  as  evidence  against  Christianity,  but  the  belief 
of  othe^  is  not  allowed  as  evidence  for  it ;  because,  by  believing, 
Jtlid  Aus  becptning  Christians,  they  necessarily  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  Jews.  But  of  what  advantage  would  have  been 
the  belief  even  of  that  whole  people  f  Would  this  have  accre- 
dited Christianity  in  the  mind  of  the  infidel  ?  Why  should  their 
mbracing  Christianity,  have  proved  to  such  an  objector  the 
miracles  of  Christianity^  more  than  their  receiving  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  the  miracles  recorded  by  Moses  ?  Had  the  whole 
i»atioii  beUeved  in  Christ,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
garded a«  Httle  as  their  faith  in  Moses.  Cuxjumstances  sufficiently 
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numerous,  from  their  credulity,  their  .expectations,  and  their 
wishes,  would  have  been  urged  to  account  for  it.  But  as  it  is, 
the  fact  is  just  such*  as  to  give  the -greatest  strength  to  proof. 
Part  rejected  Christ,  and  part  received,. him.  The  violent  pre- 
judices against.him,  rendered  the  most  powerful  facts  necessary, 
and  the  instances  in  which  those  prejudices  were  overcome, 
evince  that  those  facts  were  powerful.  The  unbelief  of  the  many 
rendered  the  faith  of  the  few  more  tried,  and  therefore  a  stronger 
test  of  truth. 

On  the  objection  that  Christian  miracles  are  not  a:ttested  by 
heathen  tvriters,  and  particularly  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  not  recorded  in  their  histories  of  those  times,  Mr.  Chalmers 
remarks, 

<  It  is  most  improbable  that  a  testimony  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
given,  even  though  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  be  admitted ;  and, 
therefore,  the  want  of  this  testimony  carries  in  it  no  argument  that 
the  resurrection  is  a  falsehood.  If,  however^  in  opposition  to  all 
probability,  ^this  testimony  had  been  given,  it  would  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  main  fact  of  tne 
evangelical  history.  It  would  have  figured  away  in  all  our  elemen- 
tary  treatises^  and  been  referred  to  as  a  master  argument  in  every 
exposition  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Infidels  would  hav^ 
been  challenged  to  believe  in  it  on  the  strength  of  their  own  fa- 
vourite evidence,  the  evidence  of  a  classical  historian ;  and  must 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  qf  this  fact,  when  they  saw  aa 
mibiassed  heathen  giving  his  round  and  unqualified  testimony  in  its 
favour.  Let  us  now  carry  the  supposition  a  step  farther.  Let  us 
conceive  that  Tacitus  not  only  believed  the  faet,  and  gave  his  tes- 
timony to  it,  but  that  he  believed  it  so  far  as  to  become  a  Christian. 
Is  his  testimony  to  be  refused,  because  he  gives  this  evidence  of  its 
sincerity  ?  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact  and  remaining  a  heathen,  is 
2K)t  so  strongman  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
as  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact,  a^d  becoming  a  Christian  in  consequence 
of  it.  Yet  the  moment  that  this  transition  is  made-^^  transition  by 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  his  testimony  becomes  stronger— in  point 
of  impression  it  becomes  less ;  and  by  a  delusion  common  to  the  in- 
fidel and  the  believer,  the  argument  is  held  to  be  weakened  by  the 
very  circumstance  which  imparts  greater  force  to  it*  The  elegant 
and  accomplished  scholar  becomes  a  believer.  The  truUi,  the  no- 
velty, the  importance  of  this  new  subject,  withdraw  him  from  every 
Other  pursuit.  He  shares  in  the  common  enthusiasm  of  tl^e  causo, 
and  gives  all  his  talents  and  eloquence  to  the  support  of  it.  Instead 
of  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus  comes  down  to  posterity  in  Ihe 
shape  of  a  Christian  Father,  and  the  high  authority  of  his  name  is 
lost  in  a  crowd  of  similar  testimonies.'  pp.  131>  132. 

Though    our    Author    employs   his     chief    attention     on 
th»tpart  of  the  Christian  evidences,  which  ultimately  rests  jiua 
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miracles,  yet  he  has  presented  to  us  some  very  judicious  re« 
marks  on  prophecy.  The  argument  founded  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  prediction,  is,  indeed,  not  inferior  to  that  deduced 
from  testimony,  but  our  Author  despairs  of  inducing  the  seep*? 
tical,  at  the  outset  of  inquiry,  to  examine,  with  sufficient  at* 
tention,  a  book  against  whiph  they  indulge  so  great  an  an- 
tipathy. He  selects,  however,  an  instance  or  two,  which  he 
thinks,  might,  prima  facie,  conciliate  so  much  regard  as  to 
secure  a  patient  attention  to  others,  from  which  hardy  must  be 
the  infidelity  that  can  without  compunction  turn  away. 

Having  discussed  the  positive  proof  of  Christianity,  the 
writer  of  this  interesting  volume,  takes  notice  of  different  classes 
of  its  enemies.  With  much  acuteness,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy,  he  first  exposes  the  hasty,  superficial,  and  un- 
scientific inferences  of  sceptical  Geologists.  These  gentlemen, 
who  would  make  us  believe  that  they  ^  know  the  age  of  the 
'  world  better  than  he  who  made  it,*  might  find,  would  they 
reflect  a  little,  that,  even  admitting  their  premises,  their  fa- 
vourite conclusion  would  not  so  certainly  follow  as  they  hope ; 
and  we  fear  that,  with  many  of  them,  this  would  very  muoh 
diminish  the  interest  of  their  researches  and  speculations.  The 
diversities  of  opinion  among  Geologists  themselves,  shew, 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  is  as  worthy  of  credit 
at  least  as  theirs,  even  should  the  ancient  prophet  and  the  mo- 
dern philosopher  be  found  irreconcilable ;  but  it  does  not  clearly 
appear,  that  there  is  opposition  betwec;^  them.  The  narration 
of  the  one,  is  not  perhaps  at  all  afiected  by  the  speculations 
oC  the  other.     . 

^  Does  Moses  ever  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them 
out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or  does  he  ever  say  that  there 
was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation, 
described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  beginning,  and  those  more  detailed  operations, 
the  account  of  which  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which 
are  described  to  us  as  having  been  performed  in  so  many  days?  Or, 
finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand,  that  the  genealogies  of 
man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and, 
of  consequence*  that  they  lefb  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  sub- 
ject for  the  speculations  of  philosophers?  We  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these  suppositions.  !Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  th^m  is 
infinitely  more  rational  than  the  rejection  of  Christianity  in  thfs  face 
of  its  historical  evidence.'  pp.  184,  185.  . 

The  section  in  which  the  Author  considers  the  infiders  ob* 
jections  firom  in  temal  evidence,  is  written  witli  great  elegance. 
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vivacity,  and  force.    Many  parts  of  it  are  highly  finished  and 
beautiful ;  yet    as   an  argument  its  effect,  is,    on  the  whole^ 
weakened,  we  think,  for  want  of  a  elearer  method  and  some 
useful  distinctions.     On  this  account  there  is   even   a    slight 
appearance  of  contradiction  between  the  recommendation  and 
the  censure,  so  that  the  mind  feels    for  a  moment   as   if  it 
w^re  suddenly  called  upon  to  abandon  what  had  but  just,  be- 
fore been  impressed  upon  its  attention.      It  is  as  if  the  Au- 
thor ^\ere    at   one  time   ur^ng  the    necessity  of  taking   ex- 
perience  alone  for  our  guide,  and   then  gus^rding   us  against 
its  treachery.      His  design,   however,    was  not  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  this  excellent  conductor,  but  only    to  caution 
against    a  partial  and  inadequate    attention   to  its    dictates.^ 
When  the  infidel  argues  in   opposition  to  the    statements  of 
Scripture,  from  his  views   of  the  character  of  God,    he   will 
not  admit  that  be  is  renouncing  experience,  for  he  professes 
to   have  fprmed  those  views  from  observed  fact.    His  error 
therefore,  philosophically   considered,   consists,  not  in  rejecting 
the  Baconian   system,  hut  in  an  incautious   application  of  its 
principles.      His  condus^jions  are  founded  on    an  observation 
too  lin^ited  and  partial.     Ou  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  C.   in 
piaking  it  exclusive,  has  carried  his  admiration  of  the  expe* 
rimental   system  somevrhat    too   far.     Its  success  in  physics, 
its  peculiar  province,  has    occasioned   a    treatment  of  other 
evidence,  even   i^  other  departmrents,  rather  too  contemptuous. 
The  tendency  towards  excess  op  this  subject  has  been  justly 
i^emarked  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  last  work.   .Where 
it  applies,   the   method  of   induction  from  experimentally-as- 
certained fact,  is   doubtless  the  safest  and  the  best.     It  is  in 
such  cases  the  only  philosophical  one.     But  there  are  occa- 
sions   and  topics   concerning    which   we    are  called  upon  to 
judge,  where  it  cannot  be  legitimately  resorted  to.     The  geo- 
metrical, and  the  algebraic  sciences,  are  not  founded  on  experi- 
ment, nor  are  the  law^  of  morality,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
V€ialed  religion;  at  least,  in   any  such  sense  of  the  term   a$ 
is  understood  in  physics.      Had  the   Author,    therefore,  con- 
fined his  argument  to  the  proof  of  a  Revelation,  which  proof 
rests   upon  facts  intimately  connected  with  the  physical  coa- 
stitution  of  the   world ; — facts  which  addressed  themselves  to 
the  senses,  and  which  therefore  ate  the  proper  objects  of  ex- 
perience, the  argument  would  have  had  more  compactness  and 
force.  It  needed  not  to  be  stretched  indefinitely  to  embrace  every 
object  of  inquiry,  and  exclude  from  all    every   other  mediunoi 
of  proof.     The  evidence  of  one  class  of  truths^  relating  to  the 
operations  both  of  matter  and  mind,  rests  on  sense  and  con- 
sciousness; that  of  another,  on  demonstration;  and  that  of  ^ 
thirds  on  Divine  revelation.     Divine  "testimony   clearly  fur-^ 
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Dishes  a  distinct  law  of  belief,  for  though  it  is  hy  induction 
from  observed  fact,  that  we  come  to  know  that  tlie  Deity 
l(dp  spol^en  to  man,  yet  tlie  truths  which  be  lias  declared, 
r^srt  not  on  human  experience,  but  on  the  notion  of  Divine 
veracity,  essential  to  the  idea  of  God. 

But  though  these  remarks  appear  to  us  to  be  called  for 
by  the  too  indefinite  manner  Jn  which  the  Author  has  expressed 
himself,  y^t  they  do  not  in  the  lea^st  diminish  the  fqrce  oif 
hi^  reasoning  so  far  as  the  object  he  had  in  view  is  con- 
,C^Qed.  As  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  ip  investigating  t)je 
fftct  of  our  having  a  revelation,  the  philosophical  method  of 
Inquiry  is  the  ei^p^rimental  one,  his  admirably  pointed  ceii- 
Q^re  of  the  infidel,  remains  for  that  infidel  to  rebut  if  he  can. 
We  had  marked   several  energetic    and    happily    expressed 

{massages  from  this  part  of  the  work  for   quotation,    but  our 
.  imits   oblige  us  to  forbear. 

After  his  masterly  appeal  to  deistical  infidels,  the  Author 
addresses  himself  to  the  atheist;  and  proposes,  with  great sim- 
ididty  and  effect,  the  argument  which  testimony  presents  for 
the  being  of  a  Qod. 

J  The  eonclusioQ  of  the  work  is  on  Scripture  authority,  and 
1  not  be  read  withoi^t  high  gratification,  both  from  th(3 
beauty  of  its  diction,  and  the  excellence  ot  its  design.  The 
eviU  of  which  it  complains  are  so  great  and  indisputable; 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  characterized  is  so  lively  and 
discriminating;  the  general  sentiment  opposed  to  them  so 
just  and  important ;  and  the  composition,  with  the  exception 
of  n  few  Scotticisms,  so  striking  and  elegant,  that  we  never 
fdt  more  inclined  to  give  unqualified  praise.  If,  however, 
the  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as  sober  reasoning,  and  no  part 
a;s  oratorical  freedom,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
combating  one  error,  there  ip  an  appearance  of  sanctioning 
another.  There  is  a  certain  extravagant  amplitude  in  some 
of  the  Author  s  positions,  and  a  bold  and  sweeping  compass 
in  his  language,  better  calculated  for  vivid  effect,  than  for 
Cfilm  and  critical  reflection.  I'here  is  a  confounding  of  reason 
with  mere  sophism,  opinion,  fancy,  speculation,  taste;  and 
while  he  justly  condemns  th,e  latter  in  Theology,  he  seems 
unjustly  to  interdict  the  lEbrmer.  It  is  not  reajsop  which 
fe^ds  us  to  formi  maxims  contrary  to  Scripture^  to  reject  re- 
vealed mysteries,  or  to  judge  without  evidence,  and  there-: 
fore  in  our  censure  of  such  conduct  we  ought  not  to  libel 
reason  by  involving  it  in  our  blame.  When  the  Author  goes 
the  length,  not  only  of  making  the  decisions  of  Scripture 
primary,  paramount,  final,  as  they  really  are,  but  of  making 
the  silence  also  of  Scripture  equally  authoritative; — when  he 
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asserts  that  tve  are  not  only  to  renounce  whatever  is  contrary^ 
to  it,  but  that  we  are  absolutely  to  have  no  sentiment  but 
what  it  definitively  settles ;— when  he  silences  the  voitee  of 
the  heavens,  and  commands  the  thin^  that  are  made,  no 
longer  to  proclaim  the  power  and  Godhead  of  their  maker; — 
when  he  renounces  natural  theolog^y   as  vain  and  false,  and 

.  '         excludes  reason  from  any   share  of  exercise  in    interpreting^ 
revealed   theology; — we    hesitate    to   accompany    him.     We 
'  cannot  allow  that  Christianity  is   a  mere  matter  of  philology; 
.         ' — that  the  grammar  and  lexicon  are  the  only  assistances  we, 

-l  '  need,  and  that  he  who  translates  well,  must  Huecessqrily  be 
an  accomplished  divine.  There  must  be  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  words; — the  employment 
of  reason  as  well  as  the  application  of  grammar :  without 
the  latter  the  former  has  no  support;  and  without  the  former, 
the  latter  is  of  little  use.  Mere  grammar  would  produce 
popery,  contradiction,  inanity ;  but  grammar,  united  with  sound 
analogy,  produces  harmony  and  truth.  Nor  is  the  Scripture, 
in  requiring  this  aid,  peculiar;  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
our  Author,  that  the  grammar  and  kxicon  have  settled  the 
doctrine^  of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus ;  and  in  proof  of  our 
opinion  we  need  only  refer  to  the  various  expositions  of 
their  philosophy.  To  renounce  the  assistance  of  reason  is 
not  the  way  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture;  nor  in 
•  order  to  receive  the  testimony  of  revelation  respecting  Christ, 
is  it  necessary  to  reject  that  of  the  stars  and  seasons  re* 
ispecting  God. 

On  the  whole,  we  greatly  admire  this  little  volume,  and 
Aiost  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  that  Christianity  which  it  so  ably  defends.  To 
those  who  have  doubts  respiectiqg,the  evidence  of  revealed 
religion,  it  may  render  essential  service^  and  to  those  who 
have  no  specific  fearis  to  compose,  it  must  still  supply  a  source 
of  high  gratification,  for  we  cannot  too  surely  ascertain  the 
strength  of  that  vessel  in  which  we  embark  our  all. 
The  style  is  unusually  dissimilar,  sometimes  descending  to 
collocjuial  familiarity,  and  sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime; 
without  effort,  but  full  of  beauty:  it  is,  in  short,  that  of  a 
pow^ul  and  cultivated  mind,  but  of  a  mind  so  absorbed  in 
its  subject,'  as  to  be  inattentive  to  artificial  ornament;  and^ 
fipmetimes;  even  to  correctness. 
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Art.  IV.  Phildsopkical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  6f  Lon* 
dmy  for  the  Year  1813.  Part  II.  4to.  price  ISs.  G,  and  W* 
Nicol,  London^  1814. 

I.  An  Account  of  some  Organic  Remains  found  near 
Brentford,  Middlesex.  By  the  late  Mr.  WilMm  Kirby 
Trimmer.  Commui^icated  ia  a  Letter  from  ]\Ir.  James  R. 
Trimmer,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B. 
P.  R.  S. 

nrHE  remains  which  are  described  in  this  communication, 
were  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  in  digging  for 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  They  were 
found  in  two  separate  but  not  contiguous  fields,  both  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  site* of  the  first  Is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  river  at  Kew-bridge,  the  ele- 
vation being  about  25  feet  above  its  level  at  low  water.  Mr. 
T.  enumerates  five  strata,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  thick 
bed  of  blue  clay  which  appears  to  extend  under  London  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  average  thickness  of  which  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  where  the  surface  is  level,  but  thicker  under 
the  hills.  The  uppermost  stratum  is  the  only  one  which  is 
entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  The  second  contains 
only  the  shells  of  snails  and  river  fish,  with  inconsiderable 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  land  animals.  The  third  contains, 
besides  the  same  description  of  shells,  the  bones  and  horns 
of  the  OS,  and  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  deer.  In  the 
fourth  stratum  were  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  both  the 
Afiican  and  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  bones,  horns,  and  teeth  of  the  ox.  The  stratum  of 
clay  was  penetrated  in  this  situation  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet  only,  and  the  fossil  remains  observed  in  it  were 
entirely  marine,  with  the  exception  of  some  pieces  of  petri- 
fied wood  and  fruit.  They  Were  found  dispersed,  without 
any  regularity,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster, 
pinnas  marinas,  nautili,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  small  marine  shells. 

The  second  field  is  situated  about  a  mile  further  wiest 
than  ^he  former,  and  a  mile  north  of  the  river^  its  elevation 
being  about  forty  feet  above  the  river  at  low^  water.  The 
first  stratum  in  this  situation  is  also  without  any  organic 
remains,  '  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  second  th«  remams  of 
the  dephaiit^  the  hippopotamus,  of  several  species  of  deer,  and 
of  the  o-^y  were  extremely  abundant.  In  turning  over  an 
area  of  one  hipdred  and  twenty  yards,  parts  of  six  tusks  of 
the  hippopotamus^  were  found,  besides  remains  of  the  other  ani- 
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mals  already  meBtioned.  Among  these  the  horn  of  an  ox 
measured  four  feet  and  a  half  following  the  cuFve,  jind  was 
five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  Mr.  Trimmer  remarks 
that  the  gravel  stones  in  this  stratum  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  rounded  in  the  usual  way  by  attrition ;  and  that  the 
bones  must  have  been  deposited  after  the  muscular  jmrts  of 
the  animal  were  destroyed,  because  in  no  instance  were  those 
bones  which  are  connected  together  in  the  living  animal, 
found  lying  contiguous  to  each  other.  Some  beautiful  en- 
gravings are  given  of  objects  described  in  the  paper. 

X,  On  a  new  Construction  of  a  Condenser  and  Air-pump. 
By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin.  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  LL.  D.  P.  R.  S. 

We  must  refer  such  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  this'instrumeqt,  to  the  original  communictttion, 
which  is  accompanied  with  explaiiatpry  figures,  withoi|t  tlus 
aid  of  wtuch  we  should  despair  of  making  any  account  of  it 
intelHgible. 

XXI.  On  the  Formation  of  Fai  in  the  Intestines  of 
living  Animals.  By  Sir  Everard  |Iome,  Bart.  Presented 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Animal 
Chemistry. 

We  have  seldom  met,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  with  a  communication  of  so  hypothetical  a  character 
as  this.  It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the 
formation  of  animal  fat  is  a  process  carried  on  in  the  large 
intestines,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  from  thence  by  means  of 
the  absorbent  and  si^nguiferous  system  of  vessels,  to  the 
Yarious  parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  found  deposited.  The 
Author  mforms  us  that  this  opinion  was  suggested  ,to  his 
mind,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  into  the  digestive  organs 
of  different  animals,  and  more  especially  from  observing  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  length  of  the  large  intestines 
in  some  animals  which  occupy  situations  op  the  globe,  which 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  abundapt  sppply  of  fciod. 
The  facts  and  analogies  which  Sir  JJ.  adduces  in  support 
of  his  hypoHiesis,  are  the  following :  the  conversion  of  th^ 
muscular  parts  of  the  animal  body  into  the  fatty  on&tter 
called  adipocire,  under  water,  and  in  some  burying  grbun4s, 
a  recent  example  of  which  is  noticed  as  having  occurred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Shoreditch;  the  occurrence  of  t}ie 
substance  called  ambergris,  in  the  large  intesftines  of  the 
9permarcetL  whale;  the  scybala  met  with  in  the  human    in- 
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testine  in  some  conditions  of  disease,  and  which  Sir  £.  as- 
serts are  in  all  respects  similar  to  ambergris ;  and  the  fpf-^ 
mation  of  concretioos,  consisting  of  oii  and  animal  mucus,  iii 
a  case  of  severe  stomach  affection,  which  wi^  considered  jas. 
originating  in  the  irritation  of  biliary  calculi,  and  for  which, 
pretty  considerable  quantities  of  olive  pil  were  taken  by  the 
patient. 

This  fact  appears  as  a  communication  from  Dr.  Babington, 
as  does  also  another  of  pure  animal  fat  being  discharged 
from  the  intestines  of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  in  the  quantity  of  several  ounces 
at  each  period.  In  addition  to  this  evidence.  Sir  E,  brings 
forward  the  result  of  experiments  which  were  instituted  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  farther  confirmation  cf  his  opinion.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  procure  fat  from  the  contents  pf  the 
colon  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  without  success; 
the  contents  of  the  lower  inte^tine  of  a  duck,  ,the  evacuations 
of  which  had  been  suspended  for  seven  days,  were  next  ex- 
amined, but  no  fat  was  procured,  except  from  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  ccecum  which  was  macerated  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  Portions  of  muscular  fibre  were  di* 
gested  in  bile,  both  of  the  human  subject  and  the  ox  At 
the  temperature  of  100^,  some  fatty  matter  was  formed  u|)oq 
the  surface,  and  the  iecal  odour  was  perceived,  on  the  i'ourth 
day.  No  fat  was  formed  at  the  temperature  of  dO^,  and 
in  cue  of  the  experiments  at  100%  in  which  the  jjutretac.ion 
process  was  rather  advanced,  no  traces  of  fat  could  be  de- 
tected. A  small  film  of  fatty  matter  was  obtained  by  ma*- 
cerating  a  fecal  jevacuation  which  had  been  passed  after  a 
constipatipn  of  six  days.  And  finally,  the  case  of  a  child  is 
adduced,  which  lived  several  months  but  it^ithout  .growth, 
and  without  any  fat  being  deposited  under  the  skin,  and  in 
which,  after  death,  the  gall  bladder  was  found  to  be  wanti^' 
ing,  nor  was  there  any  duct  from  the  liver  to  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Sir  Everard  thinks  that  all  this  affords  a  sufficiont  body 
of  evidence  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  ani^ 
mal  fat  takes  place  in  the  large  intestines.  In  our  judge- 
ment, the  evidence  appears  to  be  singularly  defective,  and 
the  conclusion,  hasty  and  unphilosophical.  To  say  nutliing 
of  the  obvious  importance  of  great  extent  of  the  large 
intestines,  to  those  animals  vrtiich  may  be  supposed  lo  be 
unfevourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  abundant  su(i|>iy  of 
food,  as  affording  an  extensive  surface  for  the  absoi  bents ;— ^ 
in  wliat  vwiy  we  would  ask  can  the  formation  of  coucretionsj 
from  ^le  oombination  of  oil  taken    into   the    stomach    with 
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tbe  miicus  of  the  intestinal  canal,  afford  either  direct  or  in-« 
direct  evidence  of  the  conversion    of  the    alimentary  matter 

.ill  the  large  intestines  into  fat?  Or  what  analogy  can  there  be 
between  the  conversion  of  dead  animal  muscle  into  fat,  by 
a  process  which  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is 
so  slow  as  to  require  years  for  its  completion,  and  any 
change  which  can  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
a  living  animal,  4n  which  the  food  is  urged  forward  with 
so  much  rapidity,  when  the  functions  are  properly  performed, 
as  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines  in  a 
few  hours,  perhaps  twenty-four  at  the  utmost. 

As  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  which 
Sir  E.  caused  to  be  made,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
far  from  being  correct  .and  satisfactory  deductions,  for  we 
cannot  find  that  the  results  exhibited  that  regularity  and 
uniformity  which  are  necessary  to  justify  so  positive  a  con- 
clusion. ,But  even  supposing  we  were  authorized  to  draw 
this  inference  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  alimentary 
matter,  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  might  undergo, 
what  proofs  or  examples  have  we  of  this  conversion  having 
been  effected  out  of  the  body  on  vegetable  matter?  And 
would  not  the  difficulty  remain  as  great  as  ever  consequently  with 
respect  to  animals  subsisting  wholly  on  vegetable  food?  Sir  E. 
remarks  that  this  theory  recommended  itself  to  his  adoption 
the'  more  strongly,  ^because  there  is  no  other  mode  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  by  which  animal  fat  can  be  formed. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  formed 
in  this  way  in  the  animal  body,  and  we  would  ask  what 
greater  difficulty  there  can  be  in  referring  its  formation  to 
the  genyeral  process  of  secretion,  than  that  of  bone,  or  muscle^ 
or  tibian  the  bile,  the  saliva,  or  any  other  of  the  secreted 
fluids,  except  that  in  the  one  case  we  can  see  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  function  is  performed,  and  in  the  other  we 
cannot,  for  the  means  by  ^wfaicb'  the  function  is  performed, 
is,  in  both  cases  equally  unktiown  to  us. 

XXII.  On  the  Colouring  Matter  of  the  Black  Bronchial 
Glands,  and  of  the  plack  Spots  of  the  Lungs,  By 
George  Pearson,  M.D.  F.  R.  S. 

The  colour  of  the  Lungs  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
iu  the  human  subject  in  the  progress  from  infancy  to  age,  but 
the  fact  though  too  obvious  to  have  been  at  any  time  over* 
looked,  has  not  been  examined  in  reference  to  its  immediate 
cause.  This  object  has  beea  attempted  by  Dr.  Pearsou  io 
tiie  present  communication,  which  bears  the  appearance  qf 
considerable  labour  having  been  expended  in  the  investigation. 
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By  subjecting  detached  bronchial  glands^  or  portions  of  tiie 
substance  of  the  lungs,  ^hich  were  thickly  studded  with 
black  points  or  congeries  of  lines,  to  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  id  solution,  or  the  more  active  acids,  such  as  the 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  the  organized  animal  substance  was 
dissolved,  and  a  black,  powder  was  obtained,  to  which  the 
colour  of  the  part  was  owing,^^and  which,  being  insoluble,  sub- 
fedded  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  black  powder,  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  nitrat,  or  oxymuriate  of  potash, 
deflagrated .  as  charcoal  does,  and  afforded  carbonic  acid. 
VYhen  heated  alone,  it  burned  with  thq  odour  of  animal  matter, 
and  afforded  a.  portion  of  animal  empyreumatic  oil,  and  there 
was  also  a  production  of  hydro-carbonate  gas,  and  a  trace  of 
prussic  acid.  Dr.  P.  therefore  concludes,  that  this  colouring 
matter  is  an  uncombined  animal  charcoal,  or,  as  he  eicpresses 
it,  ^  not  existing  as  a  constituent  ingredient  of  organized  ani- 
^  mal  solids  or  fluids.'  With  respect  to  its  origin  be  appears 
to  us  to  have  adopted  a  theory  which  is  neither  very  inge^ 
nious,  nor  much  in  correspondence  to  any  physiological 
view  of  the  functions  of  these  important  organs.  He  thinks 
it  is  introduced  with  the  air  wluch  we  breathe,  and  that  it 
is  consequently  absorbed  from  the  air  cells,  by  the  vesiSels 
which  open  upon  their  surface. 

This  is  a  very  mechanical  view  of  the  subject,  and  if  it 
were  the  j*eal  source,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
change  of  colour  gradually  going  on  from  the  commencement 
of  life  to  its  close,  which  is  contrary  to  our  experience  of  its 
progress.  We  have  obsrt'ved  it  in  a  very  high  degree  in 
comparatively  young  subjects  who  have  fallen  victims  to  con- 
sumption. Besides,  when  we  consider  that  the  pulmonary 
organs  are  the  great  outlets  by  which  carbon  is  thrown  out 
of  the  system,  such  an  opinion  seems  hardly  reconcileable 
with  their  known,  structure  and  purposes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. It  appears  more  probable  that  it  takes  place  as  a 
consequence  of  the  function  of  the  lungs  being  less  perfectly 
performed,  either  as  the  effect  of  disease,  or  of  that  gradual 
change  which,  though  not  disease,  is  connected  with  the  less 
vigorous  performance  of  all  the  functions,  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  advancing  life.  An  inquiry  into  the  relative  pro«^ 
{portions  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  .  at  different  periods  of 
ife,  might  throw  some  light  upon  it.  We  should  have  sup^ 
posA^  that  the  notion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passing  through 
tlie  coats  of  the  air  cells  and  into  the  pulmonary  yesseis, 
was  exploded  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ellin's  inge- 
nious and  able  inquiry,  if  Dr.  P.  had  not  brought  it  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  us  a  support  to  his  theory.    The  fact 
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noticed' by  Dk*.  P^  that  the  colouring  matter  is  not  removable 
by  ablution  9  nor  by  maceration  in  water,  is^  we  think)  adverse 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  simply  an  extraneous  matter,  taken 
itp  by  the  absorbents. 

XXIIT.  E^erimeiiU  on  the  Alcohol  of  Sulphury  or  Swl- 

'    phnret  oj  Carbon,     By  J.  Berzelins,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  Pro- 

'    lesaor  of  Chemistry  at  Stockholm  ;  and  Alexander   Marcet, 

M.D.  F.R  8.     One  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy*s  Hospital. 

This  able  and  elaborate  paper  is  arranged  under  four  di- 
visions, the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  preparation  and  ge- 
neral properties  of  this  singular  compound ;  the  second  details 
experiments  made  to  determine  whether  hydrogen  is  one  of 
Its  constituent  principles;  the  third  refers  to  the  presence  of 
ioarbon ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  proportion  of  its  elements. 

The  preparation   was   conducted  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Clement  and  Desormes,  viz.  by  volatilizing  sulphur,  ^through 
charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,   and  condensing 
the  product  in  water.     The  fluid  thus  obtained  is    of  a  pab 
yellow  colour,  extremely  volatile,  and  producing  a  great  de*- 
gree  of  cold  during  its  evaporation, ,  and  depositing  in  a  crys- 
talline form  sulphur  which   is  held  in  solution.     To  procure 
it  perfectly  pure  it  is  necessary  to  distil  it  at  a  temperature 
ia€4fc  exceeding  110^.    It  is  perfectly  transparent  and  colour* 
less,  with  a  pungent  taste   and  fetid  smell.      It  boils  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  between  105°  and  110°. 
and  does  not  congeal  at  the  temperature  of  60°  below  zero. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emits 
icopious  fumes  of  sulphureous  acid.      It  is  readily  soluble  in 
aicdbol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  alcohol, 
by  the  addition  of  water.     It  is  not    soluble    in    water.      It 
combines  readily  and  perfectly  with  either  the   fixed  or  the 
volatile   oils,  and    dissolves   camphor  rapidly.      No  action  is 
*  exhibited  with  potassium  when  in  the    liquid  state,    but  in 
the  gaseous  form,  the  potassium  becomes  ignited,  and  emits 
a  reddish  flame,  and  a  black  film  is  deposited  upon  its  sur- 
face.    When  water  is  introduced,  a  greenish  solution  is  ob- 
tained, having  the  properties   of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  in 
which  some  carbonaceous  matter  is    suspended.     It  has  no 
action  on  mercury,  or  on  the  amalgam  of  silver  or  of  lead. 
The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  but  none  of  the    acids    except   the 
Bitro-muriatic,  and  the  oxymuriatic   gas    in  a  humid   state^ 
have  any  action  upon  it.    It  combines  with  the  aew  detonating 
compound  lately  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  compound 
formed  by   Iheir   umon    does    not  explode    when  heated  to 
ignition,   nor  does  it   esdiibit  any  action  when  brought  into 
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contact  ivith  oliTe  oiL  It  also  prevents  the  detonation  of 
the  compound  when  broii<^ht  into  contact  with  phodphoftus, 
but  if  the  quantity  of  the  detonating  compound  predotninates, 
the   mixture  inOatnes. 

The  experiments  which  were  to  determine  the  question  of 
hydrogen  bein^  contained  in  this  liquid  as  one  of  its  con- 
sdta^nt  parts,  were  made  with  oxygen,-  oxymuHatio  {ta«, 
muriate  of  silver  healed  to  redness,  and  different  metallic 
oxides  strongly  heated*,  through  which  it  was  passed  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  afford  auf- 
fi(iteirt  pr6of^  that  no  hydrogen  entered    into  its  oompodition. 

The  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  carbon  was  contained  in  it,  as  one  of  its  essential  com- 
ponent parts,  were  perfectly  decisive  in  their  results.  The 
g^aseous  matter,  produced  by  its  combustion  in  very  pure  oxygen 
gas,  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  of 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon ;  and 
wlien  it  w^s  combined  with  the  solutions  of  lime  and  barytes 
in  Watet,  carbonic  acid  was  slowly  formed,  and  occasiotied 
a  precipitation  of  the  earths  from  the  solutions.  The  de- 
tei^ihation  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  sulphur  and  the 
carbon  are  combined  in  this  body,  was  attended  with  som^ 
difficulty  ;  but  its  perfect  decomposiiion  was  ultimately  effected, 
by  slowly  passing  it  in  a  state  of  vapour  through  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  coarsely  pulverised.  By  a  very  carcfiil  ana- 
lysis conducted  in  this  mantier,  it  was  ascertained  to  con- 
tain 84.  83  parts  of  sulphur  and  15.  17  of  carbon  in  th^ 
ItK).  or  TOO  sulphur  and  17.  89  carbtra.  These  propbrtions 
correspond  so  nearly  ^o  numbers  which,  on  Dalton's  prittr- 
'ciple,  r^resent  these  substances  respectively,  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  dodbt  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  which 
these  excellent  chemists  have  drawn,  that  it  consists  of  two 
atom's  of  sulphur  united  to  one  of  carbon. 

Thi^ire  is  an  Ajpp^^ndix  to  this  communication  by  Professor 
Berzelias,  which  exhibits  the  characteristic  proofe  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  chemical  science.  It  relates  to  several 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  pftper,  of  atising 
out  of  it. 

The  Professor  first  relates  the  details  of  the  mode  which 
Vite  pursnxed  to  ascertain  the  elementary  proportions  of  the 
cmipound;  he  then  compares  these  results  with  the  deduc- 
tions obtained  by  ^e  application  of  the  law  of -definite  pro- 
portions, and  offers  soUie  general  obsefvatiotis  on  the  atomic 
thitory. 

The  remaining  portion  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  some 
new  combinations  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  with  the  alkalies. 
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earths^  and  metallic  oxides ;  (a  class  of  bodies  for  which  h€ 
proposes  the  name  of  carbo-sulphurets ;)  and  a  new  com-* 
pound  produced  by  the  actipn  ot  nitro-muriatic  ai^id.  The 
carbo-sulphurets  appear  to  exist  as  distinct  compounds  only  so 
loiig  only  as  water  is  totally  excluded,  for  its  presence  occa- 
sions their  decomposition  when  a  hydro-sulphuret  of  the 
base  \fi  formed)  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  produced* 
The  substance  formed  by.  the  action  of  nitro-^nuriatic  acid 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  presents  many  singular  properties^ 
It  is  a  solid  ,white  crystalline  body,  having  the  appearance 
of  camphor;  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  very  volatile,  and 
subliming  without  residuum.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
water,  apd  it  forms  transparent  solutions  in  both  the  fixed  and^the 
Tolatile  oils.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  dissolves  zinc  with 
the  disengagement  of  ^very  fetid  gas;  and  from  this  solution, 
a  spirituous  liquid  is  procured  by  distillation,  having  the  same 
smell  wtth  the  gas,  and  there  is  a  residuum  of  sulj^hate 
and  muriate  of  zinc.  It9  solution  in  alcohol,  when  disUlletL,— >^ 
affords  sulphureous  acid  gas,  alcohol  strongly  impregnated 
with  muriatic  ether,  and  carbopic  acia  gas.  Water  has  .the 
power  of  decomposing  it,  though  very  slowly.  ^  Caustic  potash 
m  solution,  aided  by  heat,  dissolves  it,  without  any  disengage-* 
ment  of  gas,  and  when  the  potash  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric 
acid,  no  pr^ipitation  takes  place,^  but  there  is  a  slight  efier- 
YesceQc.e,  and  the  smell  of  sulphureous  acid.  The  addition 
of  sulphate  of  silver  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  mu- 
riate of  that  metal.  It  contains  therefore  sulphur  and  carboa 
in  ^mbination  with  oxygen,  and  consequently  in  the  state 
of  sulphureous  and  carbonic  acids,  for  otherwise  either  carbon 
would  have  been  precipHated,  or  sulphuret  or  hydro-sulphuret 
of  potash  formed. 

Professor  B.  estipaates  its  composition  at  48.  74  muriatic 
acid,  29.  63  sulphureous  acid,  and  21.  63  carbonic  acid  and 
loss ;  or,  on  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  it  is  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  of  sulphureous,  and  one  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  remarkable.  Dr.  B.  observes,  that  the  pro* 
portions  of  sulphur  and  carbon  which  it  contains,  are  not 
the  same  vnth  those  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  for  one  of 
the  atoms  of  sulphur  is  expelled  during  the  formation  of  the 
triple  acid,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  'nsvhich  is 
found  in  the  nitro-muriatic  solution.  To  this  singular  com- 
pound the  Professor  gives  the  name  of  acidum-muriaticum- 
sulpburoso-carbonicum,  which,  though  objectionable  on  ac* 
count  of  itd.  length,  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  the  es-  - 
tablished  principle  of  chemical  nomenclature. 
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XXIV.  On  the  -Means  of  procuring  a  steady  Ligjft  in 
Coal  JUvneSy  without  the  Danger  of  Explosion.  By 
WiHiam  Reid  Clanny,  M.D.  of  Sunderland.  Communi- 
cated by  William  Allen,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  many  melancholy  accidents  ifvhich  hare  happened 
in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  carburetted  *  hy- 
drogen gas,  which  accumulates  in  coal  mines;  gives  a  pe- 
culiar interest  to  e^iery  proposal,  ivhich  has  for  its  object|>, 
to  render  the  situation  of  the  miners  less  hazardous,  Mobile 
they  are  following  their  dangerous  occupations.  The  power 
of  yentilation  seems  to  be  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  averting 
the  dangler  in  the  working  of  an  extensive  mine;  and  Dr. 
dunny  has  therefore  suggested  an  apparatus,  in  which  the 
light  that  enables  the  Workman  to^  pursue  his  labours,  is 
placed  in  an  insulated  atmosphere,  so  that  any  explosion 
which  takes  place  is  limited  to  the  atmosphere  contained 
in  the  apparatus.  The  connexion  of  the  air  within  the 
apparatus,  with  the  external  atmosphere,  is  cut  off  by 
means  of  two  reservoirs  containing  water,  and  the  air  is 
forced  through  the  water  in  the  lower  reservoir,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  the  air  which  has  already  con- 
tributed to  support  the  combustion  of  the  lamp  or  candle,  is 
consequently  forced  through  a  tube  or  chimney  at  the  top^ 
and,  in  its  escape,  passes  through  the  water  contained  iuvths 
upper  reservoir.  The  contrivance  is  simple  and  may  be  readily 
managed,  and  we  trust  its  general  adoption  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  heart  rending  calamities  that  have  so 
frequently  involved  the  population  of  the  coal  districts  in  « 
state  of  affliction  and  wretchedness  extremely  distressing  to 
'contemplate,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  painful  pursuits 
of  laborious  industry.  ' 

XXVI.  Additional  Observations  mi  the  Effects  of  Magnet 
sia  in  preventing  an  increased  Formation  of  Uric  Add  ; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Aeids  upon  the  CompO" 
sitiofh  of  Urine.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.  Communicated  by  the  Society  for  im* 
uprring  Animal  Chemistry. 

This  is  an  important  communication,  inasmuch  as  it  extends 
our  knowledge  of  the  meaqs  of  relieving  or  preventing  one  of 
the  most  painful  maladies  to  ^hich  the  human  body  is  liable. 
Mr.  B.  in  his  former  communication  oh  this  subject,  noticed  llio 
power  which  magnesia  has  in  correcting  the  disposition  to  the 
mrmation  of  uric  aeid,  a  substance  of  which  urinary  calculi  ars 
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frequently  fortned,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  found  to  con- 
stitute the  central  nucleus  of  those  which  are  formed  of  the  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphates.  To  possess  the  means,  there- 
fore, of  preventing  its  formation,  is  of  singular  importance, 
since  we  may  thus  be  enabled,  in  many  instances,  to  avert  the 
Contingent  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  painful  and  dangerous 
operation. 

Mr.  B.  has  related  two  cases,  in  this  paper,  in  which  the  daily 
use  of  magnesia  for  sometime,  ivas  followed  by  an  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  deposite  of  uric  acid,  an  effect  which  alka-* 
line  remedies  had,  i(i  both  instances,  failed  to  produce.  There  is 
also  this  ituportant  advantage  connected  ^  with  the  employment 
of  magnesia,  that  it  does  not  injure  the  powers  of  the  stomach, 
which  the  alkalies,  especially  in  their  pure  state,  generally  do, 
if  taken  for  any  length  of  time.  The  incautious  or  improper 
use  of  either  of  these  remedies,  after  the  uric  acid  has  ceased  to 
be  deposited,  is  attended,  however,  in  some  instances,  with  in- 
conveniences, which  are  different  in  kind  only,  and  not  in  the 
degree  of  danger,  form  that  which  they  are  intended  to  remove; 
for  when  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is  corrected,  the  urine,  in 
these  cases,  deposites  a  sedime.nt.  of  white  sand,  consisting  of  the 
aramoniacormagnesian  phosphates,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  nor  is  the  appearance  of  tliis  sediment 
pecidiar  16  these  circumstances. 

Dr.  Wollaston  some  years  ago  suggested  the  employment  of 
ficid  remedies,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  formation  of  this  kind 
of  deposite ;  and  Mr.  Brande  has  successfully  applied  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  this  important  inquiry.  He  found  that  the 
mineral  acids  occasion  the  re-appearance  of  the  uric  acid,  in 
cases  where  it  had  been  previously  suspended  by  the  use  of 
magnesia;  and,  in  others,  to  caiiise  considerable  irritation  to 
the  bladder,  or  the  intestines ;  he  was  therefore  induced  to  try 
the  effect  of  vegetable  acids,  and  the  results  are  peculiarly 
satisfactory.  Fiftfeen  or  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid,  taken  ' 
twice  or  tlirice  a  day,  soon  produced  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
earthy  deposite,  and  the  continuance  of  it  for  some  months,  caused 
it  to  disappear  entirely. 

In  tlie  case  of  a  gentleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  deposite  of  the  white  sediment  and  mucus,  had 
symptoms  of  .diseased  prostate  gland,  and  had  twice  submitted 
to  the  operation  for  the  stone',  even  the  citric  acid  was  found 
to  be  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  Which  it  oc- 
casioned, when  it  was  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  urine.  In  this  case  car- 
bonic acid  was  employed  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  qiiantity 
of  this  acid  which  is  disengaged  from  thirty  grains  of  crystal- 
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K«ed  carbonate  of  potash^  was  takei^  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and, 
during  its  employment,  the  uiioe  ceased  to  deposite  any  pediment, 
and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  subsided. 

XXVII.  Additions  to  an  Account  oj^  the  Anatomy  of  the 
SqiMilus  MaximuSy  contained  in  a  foi'mer.  Raper ;  with 
Observations  on  the  Branchial  Artery.  By  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart.  F.A.S. 

An  opportunity  having  occurred  of  examining  an  individual 
of  this  species  of  Squalus,^  in  consequence  of  one  having  been 
brought  to  London  in  IS  12,  Sir  E.  has  availed  himself  of  it,  to 
correct  his  former  account  of  its  anatomical  structure,  which 
was  drawn  up  from  an  examination  of  one  which  was  a  good 
deal  mutilated.  The  principal  parts  which  are  noticed  in  this 
communication,  are,  the  stomach,  tlie  biliary  ducts,  the  heart, 
the  sexual  organs,  'and  the  brain ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
structure  are  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  parts. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  branchial  artery,  which,  Sir 
E.  remarks,  is  confined  to  particular  tribes  of  fish,  he  supposes 
to  be  intended  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  gills.  lii 
those  fish  which  freq&ent  deep  water,  he  thinks  the  pressure  of 
the  water  will  be  so  much  increased  or  diminished  by  the  depth 
at  which  the  fish  may  be  from  the  surface,  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  branchiae  must  undergo  corresponding 
changes,  and  consequently  will  require  a  regulating  force  which 
shall  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  animal.  When  the  fish  is 
in  deep  water,  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  will  dimi- 
nish the  area  of  the  artery,  and  by  causing  the  valves  to  act 
perfectly  in  concert,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, but  when  the  animal  is  near  the  surface,  the  relaxation 
of  tliis  structure  will  permit  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into 
the  ventricle,  so  that  the  vessels  of  the  gills  may  not  be  too 
much  loaded  •with  blood.  • 

.  This  muscularity  of  the  branchial  artery  is  common  to  all  the 
shark  trU)e.  It  is  confinecl  tq  particular  genera,  however,  and  Sir 
E.  illustrates  his  ideas  of  the  purposes  which  this  structure 
is  intended  to  answer,  by  comparing  it  with  others  in  which 
the  branchial  artery  is  extremely  elastic,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  muscular  fibres.  This  occurs  in  the  turbot,  which,  living 
at  a  moderate  depth  in  the  sea,  is  subject  to  little  yariation 
in  the  pressure  made  upon  the  gills  ;  and  in  fishes  of  this  de- 
scription^ elasticity  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  muscular 
power.  put,in  addition  to  these  means  of  regulating  the 
circulatioh  of  blood  in  the  gills,  the  ventricle,  in  most  fishes, 
is  so  situated  irt  respect  to  the    auricle,  that  th€  blood    re- 
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ceived  into  it,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  impelled  in  ^  direi^ion 
nearly  at  anglesi  to  that  of  the  artery. 

XXVIII.  Some  further  Observations  on  a  new  detonating 
Substance.  In  a  Letter  from  ^ir  Humphrey  Davy, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  y.P.R.I.  to  the  Right  Hou.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S. 

Since  the  communication  of  his  former  paper  on  the  pro- 
perties of  this  new  substance.  Sir.  H.  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn,  that  the  compound  which  he  bad  formed  i^nd 
examined,  was  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  discover- 
ed at  Paris.  The  present  communication  details  the  results 
of  additional  experiments  upon  it,  made  with  a  view  to  the 
farther  investigation  of  its  properties,  and  the  proportion  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,653.  It  does 
hot  become  solid  when  exposed  to  the  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  of  lime.  It  gradually  disappears 
in  water,  azotic  gas  being  evolved,  and  the  water  acquiring 
the  taste  and  the  smell  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  When  introduced  into  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  it 
quickly  resolves  itself  into  ffas,  producing  much  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  elastic  fluid,  which  proves  to 'be  pure 
'  |[;hlorine,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  muriate  of 
f^mmonia.  In  Concentrated  nitric  acid  it  affords  aasote,  and 
\n  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  azote  and  oxygen. 
It  detonates  in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  but  in  a^ 
weak  solution  it  produces  azote.  It  combines  with  the 
jcompounds  of  chlorine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
with  the  alcohol  of  sulphur,  without  any  violence  of  action ; 
and  it  dissolves  in  moderately  strong  fluoric  acid,  giving  it 
the  power  of  acting  upon  silver.  Placed  in  contact  with  purfe 
caercury,  without  the  presence  of  any  moistui^e,  a  white  powder 
and  azote  are  formed.  The  white  powder  when  examined^ 
is  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

CTonsiderable  difliculty  occurred  efiecting  the  decomposition 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  proportion  in  which  its  constituent  principles  were  cbmr 
binea,  as  only  very  smi^ll  quantities  could  be  acted  upon 
without  danger.  In  a  very  accurate  experiment,  in  which 
i^  of  a  grain  of  the  compound,  were  decomposed  by  mercury, 
59  grain  measures  of  azote  were  produced.  The  white  powder 
which  was  formed,  sublimed  unaltered  with  giving  off  any 
elastic  or  fluid  matter,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  if  it  had  contained  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen^  or  both. 
The  results  of  this  decomposition  would  give  57  of  azote 
to  643  of  chlorine  in  weight,  or  19  to  81  in  Tolume,  at  the 
proportion  of  its  constituents.  ^ 
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Its  action,  with  muriatic  acid  appeared  to  Sir  H.  to  afford 
a  more  decisive  mode,  for  as  chlorine  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  are  the  products  formed,  it  was  evident  that  part 
of  the  acid  was  decomposed,  by  the  attraction  of  the  com- 
pound for  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  so  that  the  chlorine 
liberated,  is  the  joint  product  of  both  the  compounds,  and 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  produced  from  a  certain  quantity  jpf 
the  compound  being  therefore  known,  its  composition  becomes 
a  matter  of  precise  calculation  :  — 

*  For'  ammonia  being  formed  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  of  azote,  and  muriatic  acid  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  chlorine,  it  follows  that  for  ev^ry  three  volumes  of 
dilorine 'evolved,  by  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid,  one  vo- 
lume of  azote  must  be  detached  from  the  compound  ^  and  the 
weight  of  chlorine  in  the  compound  must  be  l^ss  than  the  weight 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  chlorine  produced,  by  a  portion,  which 
is  to  the  azote  in  the  compound  as  295  to  2295^  if  the  relative 
specific  gravities  of  the  two  gases  be  considered  as  2>627.  and  1.' 

Still  difficulty  occuipred  in  effecting  the  decomposition 
in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  chlorine  bemg  ab- 
sorbed by  the  muriatic  acid,  which  occasioned  some  varia- 
tion in  *the  results.  The  effect,  however,  of  solutions  of 
chlorine,  in  discharging  the  colour  of  the  solution  of  indigo 
in  sulphuric  acid',  was  employed  as  the  means  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  was  absorbed  by  the  solution 
of  muriatic  acid,  for  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  chlorine,  in 
depriving  the  indigo  solution  of  its  colour,  is  directly  as 
the  proportion  of  chlorine  which  it  contains. 

By  these  methods  Sir  H.  determined,  that  i,  61  grains  of 
chlorine  are  produced  by  the  action  of  one  grain  of  the  com- 
pound on  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid;  and  on  the  data  al- 
ready given,  this  quantity  will  give  for  the  composition  of 
the  new  substance.  01.  of  chlorine,  and  9  of  azote,  in  weight, 
or,  in  volume,  nearly  119  to  30.  From  these  results  Sir 
U.  concludes,,  on  the  principle  of  Gay  Lussac,  that 
gaseous  bodies  combine  in  definite  volumes,  its  real  compo- 
sition is  four  volumes  of  chlorine  to  one  of  azote,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  of  one  pro- 
S>rtion  of  azote  26.  and  four  proportions  of  chlorine  261. 
ur  H.  remarks,  that  this  compound  affords  the  only  example 
yet  known  of  one  proportion  of  a  substance  uniting  with 
four  proportions  of  another,  without  any  interniediate  combina- 
tion of  the  same  substances  in  smaller  proportions  having  boen 
discosFcred  ;  and  it  afibrds  a  proof  that  there  is  no  strict  law 
of  analogy  which  regulates  the  combinations  of  any  given 
body  with  other  substances. 
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XXIX.  ExpeHnients  on  the  Production  of  Cold  by  the 
Evaporation  of  the  Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  By  Alexander 
Marcet,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital.. 

The  remarkable  volatility  of  the  solphuret  of  oarbon,  a 
prdljserty  which  was  noticed  by  Dr.  M .  and  Prof.  Berzelius, 
in  their  commtuiication  on  the  subject  of  this  compound, 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  yet  discovered  in 
producing  a  rapid  and  considerable  diminution  of  temperature. 
By  comparing  its  power  with  those  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
Dr.  M.  found  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  covered  with 
flannel  orUnt,  and  wetted  with  tlte  sulphuret,  fell  from  60°  to  0, 
during*  its  evaporation,  while  ether  occa^oned  a  dimiuutiou  to 
+20,  and  aleohol  to  about  5X)*^  only.  This,  ef&et  was  produced 
by  the  evaporation  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the  thermometer, 
with  its  bulb  previously  wetted  with  the  sulphuret,  was^  Inftro- 
duced  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  a:ir  ex- 
bausted,  it  fell,  in  about  two  minutes,  from  +  70°  to  ■^—  70° 
of  Fahrenheit ;  and  Dr.  M.  remarks,  that  if  the  air  pump  is 
capable  of  exhaustiiig  the  atmosphere  until  it  supports  (Only  ^th 
<>f  a^inchof  mercury,  the  thermometer  then  falls  to  — 81°  or 
— 82*^  in  less  than  two  minutes.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold  so  many 
degrees  below  tliat  at  which  mercury  freezes,  that  a  spirit  ther- 
mometer is  necessary  i»  these  experiments. 

Dr.  ]VI.  made  some  attempts  to  augment  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
perty of  the  sulphurety  but  without  success ;  if,  however,  i{  should 
at  any  time  be  found  practicable  to  apply  the  principle  of  Leslie^s 
jQnethod  with  this  substance,  a  much  greater  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature might  be  produced  tlian  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished^ 

XXX.  On  a  Saline  Substance ^  from  Mount  J^esuvius..    By 

James  Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  so  much  extended 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  phenomena  preseiitW  by 
volcanoes  cease  to  be  mysterious  ;  and  we  are  almosft  preptii'fed  to 
refer  them  to  the  operation  of  causes  with  which  we  are  alMeady 
acquainted,  and  of  the  power  of  which  we  can  form,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate.  A  more  intiln^te  ac-  i 
quaintance,  therefore,  with  the  nature  of  the  substaflces  which  are 
of. volcanic  origin,  becomes  of  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
apply  the  facts  and  principles,  already  in  oui^  possession,  to  the 
theory  of  these  stupendous  operations  of  nature.- 

Mr.  Smithson  is  a  decided  Huttonian,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  proofs  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  extensive  depositesi  of 
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combustible  matter  in  the  interior  of  our  globo,  lead  us  to 
regard  volcanoes  no.  longer  as  local  phenomena,  but  as  prin- 
cipal elements  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  as  affording 
us  tlie  i{|eaus  of  connecting  its  present  with  its  past  condition, 
as  well^as  in  some  degreoi  with  its  future  destiny. 

The  substance  which  has  given  occfusion  to  the  present  com- 
munication, is  a  saline  substance  which  had  ^  flowed  out  Iiqiil(| 
*  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,*  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  S.  from  Naples,  so  far  back  as  May,  1794.  He 
ascertained,  at  that  period,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  sulphate  oC 
potash,  a  salt  which  had  never  been  regarded  as  a  native  minoraf 
production.  Urged  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  since  that  period, 
Mr.  S.  has  undertaken  a  more  afccurate  analysis  of  this  substance, 
of  which  this  paper  contains  tlie  details  and  the  results.  He  found 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  substance  to  consist  of  sulphate  of  . 
potash  7,  14.  sulphate  of  soda  1.86,  muriate  of  soda  0.46,  mu- 
riate, of  ammonia,  muriate  of  copper,  and  muriate  of  iron,  to- 
gether 0.54.  The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  submuriat'e  of 
copper,  and  a  yellow  ochreous  powder,  whicli  Mr.  S.  regards  as 
a  submuriate  of  iron,  but  its  small  quantity  and  its  admixture 
with  the  submuriate  of  copper,  prevented  his  submitting  it  to 
a  perfectly  rigorous  examination.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  volcanic  production  cohtained  nine  distinct  varieties  *  o£ 
matter,  and  all  of  them  chemical  combinations. 

XXXI.  Some  Experiments  a.nd  Observations  on  the  Sub- 
stances  produced  in  different  Chemical  'Processes  on  Fluor 
Spar.     By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  V.  P.  R.  I. 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1808,  Sir  H.  has  related  some 
experiments  on  the  action,  of  potassium  on  silicated  fliioric  acid 
gas,  from  which  he  was  led  to  infer  that  the*  acid  Svas  decom- 
posed, and  that  oxygen  was  probably  separated  from  it  by  the 
potassium.  The  same  conclusion  was  drawn  from  some  similar 
experiments  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  This,  however,  was 
before  the  researches  of  Sir  H.  on  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  had  de- 
veloped those  theoretical  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  muriatic 
acid,  which  seem  to  have  acquired  strength  and  consistency 
iaproportion  as  our  acquaintance  with  its  relations  and  analogies 
have  extended. 

The  Sfuggestions  of  a  Parisian  correspondent,  M,  Ampere, 
seem  first  to  have  led  to  the.  train  of  investigation  which  is  de- 
tailed in  the  present  cpmrnuuication.  He  had  concluded  from 
analogical  reasoning,  that  the  fluoric  acid  resembled  the  mu> 
riatic,  and  \¥ai$  a  compound  of  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
same  clasa  of  bodies  as  oxygen  and  ctlprine,  united  to  hydrogen. 
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These  views  had  origiaated  in  the  investigations  of  Sir  H.  on 
oxymuriatie  gas,  and  wer^  supported  by  reiasoniugs  drawn 
from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  alnd  Theiiard. 

The  fluoric  compounds  which  were  the  subject  ofJii/e  fol- 
lowing experiments,  were  tlie  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas^/Iiquid 
fluoric  acid  in  its  pure  sate,  and  the  fluo*boric  acid  gas,  which 
Was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.    With  respect  to 
these  compounds.  Sir  H.  justly  remarks, that  different  hypotheses 
•  may  be  formed,  on  which  the  facts  will  admit  of  explanation, 
but  such  is  the  complicated  character  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  present  in  their  relation  to  other  bodies,  that  no  explanation 
can  at  present  be  offered  which  does  not  involve  some  degree 
of  conjecture.     Sir  H.  however,    seems  to  regard  the  hypo- 
thesis of  his  correspondent,  M.  Ampere,  as  most  conformable 
to  the  general  series  of  chemical  facts,  and  the  experiments 
Which  he  relates  certainly  give  support  to  that  theory.     As  those 
acids  which  are  known  by  direct  experiment  to  contain  oxygen 
united  to  an  inflammable  base,  arid  water,  afford  moisture  when 
they  enter  into  ^combination  with  ammonia,  Sir  H.- thought  it 
probable,  that  if  the  fluoric  acid  belonged  to  the  class  of  acids 
containing  oxygen,  it  would  present  the  same  phenomenon  on  its 
union  with  ammonia.     An  experiment  was  therefore  made  with 
a  view  to  determine  this  point,  and  the  combination  of  fluoric 
acid  and  ammonia,  was  made  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum,  but 
there  was  no  indication  whatever  of  the    production  of.  the 
slightest  degree  of  moisturer,  so  that  the  liquid  fluoric  acid  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  contain   water.     Some  solid  and  per- 
fectly dry  fluate  of  ammonia,  with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium, 
ivas  next  placed  on  a  tray  of  platinum,  and  introduced  into  a 
small  glass  tube,  connected  with  a  mercurial  apparatus.     The 
application  of  heat  occasioned   a  violent  action  and  the  disen-» 
gagement  of  gas.    'A  white  solid  substance  was  formed,  which 
proved  to  be  fluate  of  potassa  ;  part  of  the  potassium  remained 
on  the  tray,  and  the  gas  which  was  disengaged,  consisted  of  am- 
monia and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  of  two  to  one  nearly  in 
volume.    As  no  particular  precautions^  however,  had  been  taken 
to  dry  the  mercury,  this  experiment  could  not  be  considered  as 
decisive.     If,  however,  the  fluate   of  ammonia  had  contained 
oxygen  united  to  an  inflammable  base,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  it  would  separate,  or*  enter  into  some  new  com- 
bination, since  this  is  found  to  take  place  with  the  action  of 
potassium  on  those  ammoniacal  salts  which  contain  an  aciU  hav- 
ing oxygen  .as  a  constituent  principle.     The  action  of  the  potas- 
sium in  this    experiment,  was   precisely  similar  to  its  action 
op  m.uriate  of  ammonia,  in  which  there  is  an  invariable  pro- 
duction 9f  ammonia  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 
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ane^  muriate  of  potassa,  or  (the  potassane  of  Sir  0.}  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

As  all  the  substances  which  contain  definite  proportions  of 
i?ater,  whether  acids,  alkalies,  or  oxicles,  and  which  are  dither 
fluid,   or  capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  heat,  are  deeom*^ 
posed   by  Voltaic  electricity.  Sir  H.  determined  to  submit  the 
pure  liquid  fluoric  acid,  to  the  action  of  this  powerfiil  decom- 
posing principle.     Considerable  difficulty   occurred    in   doin^ 
this,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  acid  on  glass  and  on  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.     It  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, by  cementing  a  wire  of  platina  in   a  piece  of  horn  silver, 
and  by  inverting  4t  in  a  tray  of  platina  filled  with  the  acid.     A' 
very  weak  Voltaic  power  was  employed,  and  the  apparatus  was 
kept  cOol  by  a  freezing  mixture.     The  platina  wire  at  the  po- 
sitive pole  was  rapidly  corroded,  and  became  covered  with  a 
chocolate  powder,  and   a  gas  was  disengaged  at  the  negative 
pole,  which  inflamed  Kke  hydrogen,  but  which  could  not  be  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantity  to  submit  it  to  accurate  examination. 
When  the  acid  was  pure  no  other  inflammable  matter  was  pro- 
duced     Other  attempts  were  made  to   electrize  the  acid  with 
the  positive  surface  formed,  by  plumbago,    and  also  by  con- 
necting a  piece  of  charcoal  to  the  extremity  of  the  )>latina  wire, 
but  these  expedients  gave  no   satisfactory  results;  the    plum- 
bago was  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  afforded*  no  ef- 
ficient protection  to  the  platina  wire.     Nor  was  an  experiment 
made  by  taking  sparks  in  the  acid  from  the  powerful  batteries 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  more  successful,  for  though  some  gas 
appeared  to  be  produced  at  both  the  positive  and  the  negative 
surfaces,  yet  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  only  the 
acid  rendered  gaseous,  but  not  decomposed. 
.  From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  therefore,  Sir  H.  con- 
cludes, that  Hlie  phenomena  of  Voltaic  electHzation  of  fluoric 
'  acid,  present  no  evidences  in  favour  of  its  containing  a  peculiar 
'  combustible  substance  and  oxygen,  and  the  most  simple  mode 

*  of  explaining  them,  is,  by  supposing  the  fluoric  acid,  like  mii- 
^  riatic  acid,  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen,  and  a  substance,  as 
^  yet  unknown  in   a.  separate  form,  possessed  like  oxygen  and 

*  chlorine  of  the  negative  electrical  enerjgy,  and  hence  deter- 
'  mined  to  the  positive  surface,  and  strongly  attracted  by  metallie 

*  substances.'  Having  failed  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid  by  these  means,  and  assuming  its  analogy  with  chlorine, 
that  the  fluorio  compounds  Consist  of  inflammable  bodies  united 
to  a  peculiar  principle,  it  is  evident  that  all  attempts  to  decompose 
the  fluoric  acid  by  inflammable  bodies,  could  only  lead  to  the 
formation  of  new  combinations.  Sir  H.  was,  therefore,  led  by 
analogy,  to  arttempt  it«  separation  from  the  bases  with  which 
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it  might  be  coipbioed,  by.  means  of  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  for  as 
chlorine  is  in  some  cases  detached  from  hydrogen  by  oxygen, 
and  oxygen,  in  a  number  of  instances, is  detached  from  the  metals 
by  chlorine,  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  separation  of  the 
fluoric  principle  might  be  effected  by  similar  means.    The  dry 
fluates  of  silyer^  mercury,  and  potassa,  were  selected  for  these 
experiments.  These  salts,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  were  introduced 
into  glass   retorts  which  were  exhausted,  and  then  filled  with 
chlorine,  and  the  part  of  the  retort  in  contact  with  the  salt  was 
then  heated  to  redness.     Considerable  action  took  place,   the 
fluate  of  mercury  was  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
tb^  fluate  of  silver,  into  horn  silver.    There  was  violent  action 
on  the  retort,  and  when  the  results  were  examined,  there  was  a 
considerable  absorption  of   chlorine,  and  a  production  of  sili- 
oated  fluoric  acid  gas,  and   oxygen  gas.     The  fluates  of  po- 
tassa and  soda,  were  converted  into  muriates  with  .precisely 
the  same  phenomena.     Sir  H.  conceives,  that  the  oxygen,  in 
these  cases,  was  disengaged  from  the  silica  and  soda  contained 
in  the  gl^ss,    and  with  which  tlie  fluoric  principle  had  entered 
into  combination,  after  it  had  been  expdled  from  its  former  com- 
bination by  the  chlorine^     The  experiments  with  the  fluates  of 
potassa  and  soda,  were  afterwards  repeated  on  trays  of  platina, 
and  enclosed  in  tubes  of  the  sanie  metal.     There  was  a  con- 
siderable absorptipn  of  chlorine^  and  the  fluates  were  converted 
inta,  muriates  with  an   increase  of  weight,    no  new   gaseous 
matter  could  be  detected  in  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  tube, 
but  the  platina  was  acted  upon,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  brown 
powder.    Tubes  of  silver,  and  glass  coated  with  the  combi- 
n^tioi)8  of  chlorine  with  copper  and  silver,  were  aisc)  employed 
in  these    experiments,  but  without  obtaining  more  successful 
resujits  ;^-the  silver  was  acted  upon  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  tlie  coating  of  tl^e  glass  was  fused  by  the  heat  employed 
in  the  experiments,  and  the  glass  conse(|uently  was  not  pro-- 
tected  ^om    the  action  of  the  fluoric  principle.     In  one  exr 
p^riment,  however,  made  in  a  tube  of  platina  which  had  been 
coated  with  fused  muriate  of  potassa,  the  gas,  when  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  had  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  smell, 
different  from  that  of  chlorine,  which  still  formed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gas  in  the  tube.    A  portion  of  this  gas,  transi^rred  to 
a  glass  receiver  over  mercury,  acted  upon  the  glass,  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas  being  produced ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  platina 
tray  had  been  corroded,  and  the  brown  powder  formed.. 

Sir  H.  made  seTeral  attempts  to  disengage  hydrogen  from 
the  liquid  fluoric  acid  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but 
it  was  not  decomposed^  when  passed  through  9.  .tube  of  platiii|i| 
h^ted  to  redness,  Mrith  chlorine,  nor  b^  heing  distiller  from 
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salts  containing  abundance  of  oxygen^  or  chlortae.  The' fluids 
of  lead  and  mercury  were  distilled  also  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  with  a  view  to  obtain  compounds  of  the  fluoric  principle 
with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  In  these  experiments,  decom- 
position took  place,  tlie  glass  vessels  were  violently  act^d  upon, 
sulphurets  and  phosphorets  were  formed,  and  minute  quan- 
tities of  a  limpid  Huid  were  condensed  in;  that  part  of  the  tube 
which  was  cooled  by  ice ;  this  fluid  had  ^he  appearance  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,,  and  rapidly.dissipateditsdf  in  white  fumes;  whether 
itwas^  ijpmpoond  of  the  fluoric  principle  with  the  phosphorus 
prsi4phur,  or  the  acid  had  been  formed  by  the  combination 
of  hydrogei)  derived  froip  these  substaiiees,  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

From  the  general  results  of  his  investigations,  Sir  II.  thinks 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  there  exists  in  the  fluoriQ  com- 
pounds a  peculiar  substance,  possessed  of  .strong  attraction  for 
metallic  bodies  and  hydrogen,  and  .which,  combined  with  certain 
inflammable  bodies,  forms  peculiar  acids.  For  this  .  spbstance 
his  correspondent  M.  Ampere  proposes  the  name  of  fluorine. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  observed,  that  the  fluoric  acid  and  its 
combinations,  have  very  low  powers  of  refracting  light,  a^d 
though  the  fluoric  principle  seems  to  possess  higher  acidifying 
and  saturating  powers  than  either  oxygen  or  chloi'ine,  yet  it  is 
probaI;>le  thai;  its  refracting  powers  are  lower  than  &ose  of 
almost  any  other  body. 


Art,  V.  :TJie  Legend  of  the  Velvet  Cushion^  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
my  Brother  Jonathan,  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  Jeremiah 
Ringletub.  8vo.  pp.  S22f.  Williams  and  Son.  Price  68.  6d. 
1815. 

npHE  jeu  (T esprit  of  this  spirited  volume  is  chiefly  in.  the 
ntle-page,  advertisement,  and  first  letter.  The  Author  be- 
gins in  a  joke,  and  seems  to  promise  the  lovers  of  mirth  and 
good  humour,  no  small  share  of  entertainment.  'For  awhile  he 
is  vastly  amusing ;  and  even  bur  stern  and  inflexible  musdes 
begati  to  yield  to  the  relaxings  of  risibility.  They  wete  how- 
ever soon  contracted  to  their  former  gravity  by  the  altered- tones 
of  Jeremiah ;  and  we  found  him,  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  in  good  earnest  on  his  subject.  Now,  and  then,  indeed, 
he  tries  to  smile ;  but  it  is  on(ly  a  gleam  of  sun-shine  in  a 
storm — a  forced  laugh  that  iieems  'to  indicate  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  On  this  account,  it  would  have  been  well,  unless  he 
had  continued  his  facetioustiess  *  longer,  not  io  have  jested 
tft  all,  but'  to  have'  begun  as  fie  intended  to  go  on,  in  right 
sober  mood.    The  mind  is  not  placed  by  the  debut  of  *  Master 
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^  Ringletub  of  Pogram-Hall,'  in  a  posture  of  serious  thought  | 
and  ivhen  the  queer-lookuig  anhnal  begins  to  reason  like  ai 
judge,  the  transition  from  levity  to  reflection  is  not  made  in  a 
moment,  and  it  requires  an  effort  for  which  w^  were  scarcely  pre- 
pared, to  enter  at  #nceinto  his  arguments.  We  confess,  however, 
that  an  effect  was  produced  by  Jeremiah's  remarks,  which  is 
not  always  secured  even  by  the  grave  advices  of  the  pulpit ; — 
we  forgot  the  speaker  in  the  subject :  and  as  thinking  is  far 
more  natural  to  us  than  laughing,  we  were  not  sorry,  on  the 
whole,  to  keep  on  in  our  usual  course.  We  know  not  how  far 
our  •  Pograin-Hair  friend  might  hs^ve  unfitted  us  for  future 
lucubrations,  had  he  preserved  his  humour  to  the  end  of  his 
correspondence;  and  we  derive  consolation  from  disappoint- 
ment, by  reflecting  on  its  uses  ! 

Our  lively  Author  deservts  our  sincere  gratulations  for  his 
happy  designation  of  "  The  Velvet  Cushion."    He  calls  it  a 

*  Legend,'  because  it  is  *  a  story  invented  and  told  for  the  benefit 

*  of  the  Church.'  He  could  not  have  suggested  a  more  appro- 
priate title  for  it.  The  author  of  that  work  has  somewhat 
softened,  the  severity  of  a  few  passages,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  first  edition ;  but  the  disingenuous  insinuations  against  Dis- 
senters are  still  retained,  and  he  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  cause  of  a  calumniated  party  has  yet  its  advocates  and  its 
champions.  To  defend  that  party,  is  the  object  of  the  volume 
before  us.    ' 

The  principal  subjects  of  correspondence  in  the  "  Legend,? 
are — Catholic  Emancipation — the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts— 
and  the  character  of  Kmg  Charles  the  First.  Oh  the  first  of 
these  topics  the  Author  is  a  strenuous  and  manly  advocate; 
against  tiie  penal  statutes  affecting  Dissentei:^,  he  reasons  with 
great  vigour  and  eloquence,  proving  we  think  by  unanswerable 
arguments,  their  impolicy  and  their  ipjustice;  and  the  usur- 
pations and  the  popery  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  he  endea- 
Tours  to  establish  on  tiie  authorities  cited  by  Towgood.  Inter- 
mingled with  those  discussions  are  several  digressions  and 
anecdotes,  which  considerably  enliven  the  work,  and  accord 
more  completely  with  the  style  of  familiar  correspondence. 
The  general  impression  we  have  received  from  a  perusal  of  the 
volume,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  polemic  and  rhetorical  talents 
of  the  Author.  We  should  imagine  him  to  be  well  gifted  in 
the  &culty  of  popular  argumentation.  He  possesses  consider- 
able powers  of  reasoning  and  expansion ;  and  is,  we  suspect, 
much  more  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  vrith  effect,  than  writing 
letters  to  his  brother  Jonathan.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  the 
epistles  had  been  addressed  to  some  real  personage,  and  that  he 
liad  neither  assumed<  nor  invented  a  fictitious  character.  If 
Peter  PlynUey  was  his  first  prototype,  he  has  •gregiously 
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fciled  in  imitatiDg  what  was  the  appropriate  merit  of  that  politi- 
cal bagatelle.  Jeremiah  Ringletub  is  far  too  polished  in  his 
diction — too  elaborate  and  oratorical  in  his  style  of  reasoning. 
In  fiict,  he  writes,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence,  like 
a  grave  dissenting  minister,  sincerely  attached  to  his  own  par- 
ocular  department  of  the  religious  world,  ardently  zealous  ta 
defend  its  interests,  and  prepared  to  repel  with  honest  indigna-' 
tion  all  the  attempts  of  artful  hostility.  We  should  think,  from 
the  tone  of  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  his  convictions, 
that  he  is  an  eloquent,  warm-hearted,  and  impassioned 
preadier ;  that  some  glowing  passages  from  his  sermons  and 
hid  speeches^  have  found  their  way  into  his  letters ;  that  he  is 
not  unconscious  of  his  power,  and  is  accustomed  to  speak  "  like 
"  an  oracle !" 

There  is  no  resemblance  whatsoever  between  the  "  Velvet 
'*  Cushion,"  and  the  "  Legend."  The  one  abounds  in  pictu- 
resque delineations  of  character,  and  in  the  intermixture  of  pathe- 
tic and  devotional  sentiment :  the  other  is  bold  and  nervous  in  the 
assertion  and  defence  of  principles,  and  is  occasionally  sarcastic 
and  severe.  While  the  tone  of  piety  pervading  the  one,  height- 
ens the  impression  of  its  fallacies,  the  cast  of  political  decla- 
mation that  marks  the  other,  diminishes  the  force  of  its  argu- 
ments. The  spirit  of  devotion  has  the  effect  of  consecrating  the 
errors  of  the  one  ;  the  general  absence  of  that  spirit  too  much 
secularizes  even  the  truths  of  the  other.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  the  object  of  each  is  exceedingly  diverse.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  construct  a  series  of  dialogues  in  the 
style  of  the  Velvet  Cushion  ;  and  by  the  association  of  ludicrous 
incidents  with  feeble  reasonings,  and  the  confounding  of  acci- 
dental evils  with  the  general  tendencies  of «  system,  make  the 
best  causes  appe&r  suspicious  and  indefensible.  Let  the  Church 
of  England  be  tried  by  such  a  criterion,  and  it  would  soon  be 
found  wanting.  But  there  is  one  special  advantage  possessed 
by  the  '^  Legend ;"  it  is  manly  and  ingenuous ;  and  .the  joints 
at  issue  are  brought  directly  to  the  view  of  tlie  reader,  in  all 
their  prominences  and  connexions.  If  every  argument  is  not 
equally  forcible,  all  are  alike  intelligible  and  uiiSsguised  ;  the 
opiuibii  is  fully  developed,  and  no  scope  is  left  for  the  distortions 
and  exaggerations  of  a  mind  that  may  happen  to  be  more  sus- 
piddus  than  the  Author's. 

It  is  sddom,  of  lafe,  that  Dissenters  have  written  on  the 
characteristic  principles  of  their  profession,  except  wnen  the 
liostile  or  insidious  attacks  of  their  neighbours  have  compelled 
them  to'  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  been 
employed,  like  the  Author  of  the  Legend,  chiefly  in  skirmishing 
eperatioiis.  In  fact,  they  have  been  so  occupied  and  absorbed 
l^y  objects  of  general  utiUty,  and  they  have  so  willingly  merged 
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all  their  peculiar  views  in  the  great  and  equalising  distinction 
of  the    '  common    faith,'    that    they    have   felt    reluctant    le 
engage  in  controversies  of  minor  importance.     In  uniting  with 
other  Christians  to  promote  the  general  cause  of.  religion,  they 
£eltthat  no   sacrifice  of  interest  or .  inclination   was    requisite 
on  {heir  part    to   support    that   union,      They    never   feared 
that  Bibles  ^  without   note  or  comment'  would  be  injurious  to 
their  particular  interests !    No  one  ever  heard  from  them,  at 
public  meetings,  the  language  of  apology  for  becoming  advo- 
cates of  a   Society    that  employs  itself  solely  in    distributing 
Bibles;  and  none  of  their  party  have  been  found  hardy  enough 
to  throw  out  the  libellous  insinuation,  that  by  such  exertions  they 
would  ultimately  endanger  the  cause  of  Dissent !     At  the  same 
time,  it  was  not  for  the  cause  of  Dissent,  nor  indeed  with  aay 
party  views,  that  they  engaged  in  this  active  ai^d  enlarged  co- 
operation.   They  had  far  higher  aims,  and  were  influenced  by  far 
nobler  motives.     Hence,  they  willingly  gave  the  precedence  to 
those,  whose  connexion   with  the  Establishment  led  them  to 
think,  that  precedence  was  their  due.     They  suffered  the  mor- 
tification on  various  occasions,  of  hearing  their  friends  and  col- 
leagues, enter  into  very  elaborate  proofs  of  the  possibility  of 
joining   with  Dissenters,  and  yet    being  loyal  subjects  of  the 
government ;  and  the  eqi^al  possibility  of  Dissenters  being,  after 
all,  Christians — and  giving  Bibles  to  the  poor  without  polluting 
those    donations  by  their  touch !     Still    apologies  and  indica- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  policy  or  the  safety  of 
Churchmen  associating   with  Dissenters.     Episcopal  manifes- 
toes, marked  alike  with  ipbeciUty  and  ignorance,  were  published 
and  widely  circulated  : — but  though  Dissenters  meekly  asserted 
their  innocence,  and  here  and  there,  liberal  Churchmen  brought 
forward  the  proofs  of  it,  the  cry  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance  con-* 
tinned  to  be  propagated  ;  and  unhappily,  it  is  yet  as  clamorous 
as  ever !  Even  Clergymen  reputedly  evangelical  as  they  call 
themselves,  are   now  occasionally,  found  to  display  as    much 
splenetic  hostility  against  nonconformity  as  their  unenlightened 
brethren ;  and  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  their  rancour 
has  been  far  more  inveterate.     Suspected  by  their  superiors,  to 
be  not  so  well  afiected  as  they  ought  to  be^  towards  the  vene- 
rable Establishment,  they  have  been  determined  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  in  illiberality,  and  to  give  lucid  proof  that  they 
had  no  good- will  to  sectaries.     The  Dissenters  have  accounted 
on  this  principle,  for  their  proud  reserve,  their  chilling  distance, 
and  their  ha^ghty  condescension ;  they  have^  notwithstanding 
these  infirmities,  (naturally  gendered  by  the  spirit  of  a  national 
hierarchy,  and  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  some  of  the  more  serious  Clergy  have  been  placed,)  most 
oordifJIy  rejoiced  jn  their  success,  and  prayed  for  the  extension 
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of  their  labours.     They  hams  been  taught  by  their  prineiplies  to 
exclaim — "  If  Christ  be  preached — we  rejoice !" 

But  there  is  one  effect  which,  as  the  result  6f  recent  attempts    • 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  Dissenters,  will  be  of 
essential  advantage  to  their  cause.     Compelled  as  they  now 
arcy  by  every  method  in  their  power,  to  state  and  vindicate  their 
peculiar  principles,  those  principles  will  become  more  generally 
known,  and  be  more  warmly  cherished.  The  continued  sun-shine 
of  friendly  feeling  might  have  relaxed  the  tenacity  of  their 
grasp;  but  the  storm  which  now  rages  against  them,  and  to        i    . 
wlucb,  in   some  cases,  those  are  contributing  their  proportion,      jr( 
who  might  have  known  better,  will  only  make  them  wrap  about 
them  more  firmly  th$m  ever  the  garment  of  liberty  and  independ* 
ence.     They  will  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow  their  reasons 
of  dissent ;  and  the  circulation  of  them  must  inevitably  produce 
impression.     The  idolatheatri-— the  prejudices  which  rest  only 
on  the  authority  of  others — the  mere  dicta  of  philosophers  and       \  . 
priests,  have  long  since  lost  the  power  they  once  possessed ;       -•  \ 
and  men  will  venture  to  think    and  to  speak  for    themselves. 
Where  habits  of  free  inquiry  are  formed,  and  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  influence,  the  reasons  of  noncontprmity  will  be  fairly 
and  candidly  investigated ;  -  and  they  require  investigation  only, 
in  order  to  ensure,  their  success. 

We  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  these  results,  because  in  this 
country  we  consider  what  has  been  termed  the  cause  of  Dissent, 
to  be  intimately  combined  with  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  X^ 
and  evangelical  truth.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one,  who  can  never 
be  suspected  of  any  favpurable  leaning  towards  the  party,  and 
whose  political  predilections  were  as .  much  opposed  to  their  ' 
general  principles,  as  bis  scepticism,  that  ^  the  precious  spark  of 
^  liberty  was  kindled  and  preserved  by  the  Pu/ritans  aJone ;  and 
'  it  was  [is]  to  this  sect,  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
'  their  constitution.'*  But  our  readers  shall  have  a  specimen  of 
our  Author's  reasonings  on  this  subject.  \^^ 

*  Established  churches  have  never  been  iHefldly  to  liberty. — "  The 
very  constitution  of  a  hierarchy  fits  it  for  the  work  of  tyranny.  It 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  an  atbitrary  than  a  tree  govern- 
ment. To  the  former  it  may  3rield  a  principal  support ;  to  the  latter 
it  nmst  ever  prove  dangerous.  The  clergy  considering  themselves 
as  the.  allies  of  the  state,  yet,  having  na  civil  department,  are  disposed 
4>nall  occasions  to  strike  in  ivith  the  current  of  tne  court :  nor  are  they 
likely  to  confine  the  obligation  to  obedience  within  any  just  and  reason- 
^le  bounds.  They  will  insensibly  become  an  army  of  spiritual  jiEiniza- 
ries.  Depending,  as  they  every  where  must,  upon  the  sovereign,  liis 
prerogative  can  never  be  exalted  too  high  for  their  emoluments,  nm* 

*  Hume. 
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can  tm  better  instrumente  be  contrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  arbi« 
trary  designs.  Their  compact  and  united  foniiy  coraposins  a  chain  of 
various  links,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the  throne,  aSmifably  fits 
them  for  conveying  that  impression,  which  may  soothe,  inflame,  or 
mislead  the  people." 

<  When  the  comprehension  bill  was  brought  before  Parliament, 
several  Members  in  the  Homse  of  Commons,  who  were  the  friends  of 
tiie  Dissenters,  opposed  it  on  the  following  singular  ground ;  **  If  this 
bill,''  say  they,  "  pass  into  a  law,'  two  thirds  of  the  l!)issenting  Ministers 
may  enter  the  establishment.  They  will,  in  consequence  of  this,  ac- 
quire the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  clerical  order ;  at  any  rate  their  suc- 
cessors will..  Our  clergy  were  never  the  friends  of  liberty-^-we  have 
found  them  to  be  the  advocates  of  prerogative,  and  unconcerned 
^y  about  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  puritans,  the  nonconformists, 
and  the  dissenters,  have  been  the  steadfast  assertors  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  If'  the  number  of  those  who  continue  out  of  the 
church  be  considerable,  they  will  have  an  influence  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  act  which  tolerates  them 
will  remain  inviolate."  *  Legend^  pp«  17%  181. 

The  present  a^e  is  distinguished  above  all  that  preceded  it, 
by  the  general  spirit  of  liberality,  and  the  prevalence  of  accu- 
rate and  scriptural  views  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  There  is 
a  naftonal  as  well  as  a  legcU  toleration  ;  and  this  state  of  feel- 
ing is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  diflusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  tiie  benefits  that  result  from  the 
suppression  of  force,  and  the  virtual,  if  not  the  formal  repeal  of 
penal  statutes  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  fact' that  the 
repeal  is  not  formal,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  hierarchy  of 
England  is  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  that 
our  liberty  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
*  .  change  for  the  better,  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Individ 
'  ^ak  connected  with  the  Church,  and  the  Clergy  in  general, 
have  of  course  been  subjected  to  the  general  causes  of  meliora- 
tion ;  and  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  wrought  on 
the  public  mind,  by  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  magistrates, 
pillories,  and  prisonsiy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  religious  innova- 
tions, has  necessarily  had  its  share  of  influence  on  our  *  bishws, 
f  curates,  and  all  congregations  conunitted  to  their  charge.^  But 
for  this  melioration  we  are  indebted  to  the  State — ^not  to  the 
Church ;  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  principles  of  the 
Establishment.  It  the  clergy  as  a  body  were  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  why  are  the  Test  and  Corporation-acts 
still  on  our  statute-book  ?  Why  are  tiiey  generally  found  sup- 

B»rters  of  every  measure  that  tends  to  restrict  the  privileges  of 
issenters,  and  sufScientiy  lukewarm  about  the.  rights  and 
claims  of  their  seceding  brethren  ?  Did  the  Clergy — even  the 
e^mngeUcai  Cleivy,  diqplay  any  interest  in  the  exertions  that 
were  recently  mam,  to  reibt  a  kf^tiye  encroachment  on  those 
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ri^ts  ?  No— thefy  "  passed  by  on  the  other  side  !"  IndMdtmls 
i«%lrt  dhite  v^ith  the  Dissenters  ;  but  there  Was  no  declaration 
rf  general  feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  the  ihajor  part  of  the 
Clergy  were  every  where  active  supporteris  of  the  prqjedted 
ameodment.  Had  there  been  any  alteration  for  (he  better  i^ 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  any  disposition  to  re^^^ 
cognise  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  any  radical  change  iii 
the  genius  asd  tendency  of  the  system,  it  was  natural  at  that 
time  to  look  for  the  pibofs  of  it:  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
potftfed. 

.  *  fiad  the  state>'  observes  our  Author,  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Test,' 
'been  lefb  to  its  own oinbiassed  judgment  and  decision^  this  relic  of  a 
barbarous  age  would  long  since  hjave  disappeared.  The  church,  and^ 
the  church  alone  is  responsible  for  its  continuance ;  nor  will  she  re- 
move the  stigma  of  intolerance  from  her  character,  till  she  has  em- 
ployed her  powerful  influence  for  the  repeal  of  every  persecuting 
statute.  Let  the  bishops  in  the  upper  bouse,  and  the  friends  and 
brothers  of  the  Clergy  in  the  lower,  present  petitions  to  parliament  for 
this  express  purpose ;  and  in  three  nights,  the  triumph  of  justice  ovc^ 
intolerance  would  be  proclaimed,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  persecuted 
AHlfionrs.  That  such  an  application  will  ever  be  made,  from  this 
<Iinrter,  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  from  human  nature ;  but  until  tte 
step  is  taken^  the  smoothness  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  and  the  adroitness 
wiUi  which  it  throws  the  onus  of  persecution  from  where  it  ought  to 
rest,  upon  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Legislature,  will  only  lead  some 
to  imagine  what  an  admirable  cushion  it  would  be  for  one  of  the  md- 
dem  descendants  of  Layola.  When  the  Dissenters  made  their  last 
great  effort  to  obtain  relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  Test  laws, 
aaring  the  administraUon  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  minister  felt  every  diispo- 
sitidii  to  eJspouse  their  cause ;  hut  the  church  set  up  its  usual  alarm, 
dhd  iki  ptoject/aited.'  pp.  150—151. 

The  cause  of  dissent  is  vitally  connected  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Tiiose  principles  are.— tAe 
exclusive  mfficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  n^ght  of  private 
judgein^nt.  Abandon  thetn,  or  modify  and  neutralize  them  by 
methods  oiT human. decree,  and  you  identify  that  cause,  as  far  as 
the  inodifioation  extends,  with  '^  the  mystery  of  iniquity." 
Within  those  limits  it  is  no  longer  protestantism,  but  popery  ; 
arid  popery  without  its  consistency.  It  is  the  obvious  ex- 
oeUence  of  dissent,  that  it  exhibits  an  undisguised,  unequivocal, 
and  prominent  testimony  in  favour  of  those  principles.  It  per- 
petuaUy  r^ogilises  them  as  unquestionable  and  authoritative ; 
aiid  henee  Uni  just  views  of  religious  liberty,  which  pervade  the 
body  of  Dissenters.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  always  the 
firni  and  densistent  supporters  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  most  det^- 
limid  ikdTOcates  of  the  British  Constitution.  We  believe  there 
is  nst  a  Dts^^fite]^  in  the  kingdom^  who  wpuld  not  subscribe  ex 
animoto  the  following  spirited  and  just  observations. 

VoL.IV.  N.S.  G 
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^  The  last  of  the  Stuarts  was  driven  from  a  throne,  of  which  tlie 
whole  family  had  proved  themselves  unworthy ;  and  the  nation  ha$ 
ever  since  been  freed  from  all  oppression,  except  what  a  persecuting 
church  has  laboured  to  exercise,  controuled,  however,  by  the  whole- 
some restraints  oflawy  and  the  mild,  counteracting  influence  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,— *which  God  Almiehty  long  bless  and  preserve  ! 
Jonathan,  I  am  a  loyal  man,  and  would  most  willingly  lay  down  my 
life  for  a  monarch  who  rules  by  the  laws,  and  derives  hisydtle  from 
the  people.  1  would  maintain  the  monarchy  in  splen^emr,  and  re- 
verence even  the  persons  of  kings ;  but  I  will  never  abet  tyranny^ 
We  have  a  constitution,  and  while  it  lasts  the  nation  will  be  happy. 
An  essential  part  of  that  constitution  is  the  monarchy,  and  that  mo- 
narchy will  continue  ~ as 'lone  as  the  rocks  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, if  it  so  long  answer  the  end  of  its  creation.  When  it  ceases 
to  do  this,  it  will  sap  the  foundation  of  its  own  stability,  and  a  pebble 
^  /  will  overthrow  it :  rhose  .writers  who  deify  tyrants,  and  impugn  the 
^'  principles  whicb  placed  the  Guelphs  upon  the  throne ;  who  would  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  of  freedom,  and  identify  loj^alty  and  the  blind  ser- 
vility of  superstitious  homage  to  the  false  divinity  of  kings,  are  pre- 
paring the  way  for  oppressions,  which  are  always  avenged  by  tneir 
own  inevitable  consequences/  pp.  244 — a4f5. 

Such  are  the  genuine  and  constitutional  sentiments  of  Dis- 
senters. Their  attachment  to  the  reigning  family,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  established  them  on  the  throne,  has  been  uniformly 

.  consistent  and  indisputable :  and,  notwithstanding,  they  are  still 
proscribed  and  calumniated  \  The  principle  of  the  Test  and 
Corporatioa  Acts,  is  most  ably  exposed  and  refuted  in  the  vo- 

.  hime  before  us:  there  is  however  one  view  of  them  to  wbickwe 
paHicularly  wish  to  direct  the  attention  df  our  readers ;  and,  as 
It  constitutes  tlie  fundamental  ground  of  rational  dissient,  we 
trust  |i  minute  detail  of  our  convictions  will  not  be  deemed  ir- 
relevant to  the  object  immediately  before  us. 
•        The  enactment  of  penal  and  disqualifying  statutes,  is  founded 

.  oq  the  implied  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  It  is  freely  conceded,^  that  to  a  certain  extent 
moral  and  religious  principles  must  be  recognised  and  ^ane-r 
tionedby  the  legislative  authorities.  Could « we  imagine  a  so- 
'eiai  compapt  formed  on  the  principles  of  absolute  scepticism, 
and  excluding  all  references  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  human  actions  be- 
ftre  a  Divine  tribunali  we  should  behold  a  state  of  society,  very 
difierent  from  any  which  we  have  been  accustomed~to  contem-  ' 
plate.  Therecould,  in  fact,  be  no  society  at  alL  The  volcanic 
eruptimis  of  anardiy^  and  crime  would  scatter  and  annihilate 
every  bond  of  union.  There  must  be,  in  the  radical  principles 
of  a  well  constructed  government,  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
^.-^  .  exifitence  of  aDeity,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewaiHds  and  punish- 
ments.   Without  this  mcorporation  of  the  primaxy  trutl^s  wfaicii 
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constitute  the  foundation  of  all  morality  and  religion,  the  autho- 
rity of  civil  government  would  be  subverted,  and  its  legislative         ^ 
enactments  could  secure  no  permauQUt  influence  on  tlie  characters       >.\ 
and  actions  of  men. 

But  it  is  possible  for  these  general  convictions  to  prevail 
in  a  particular  state  or  society,  and  to  be  at  the  same  tin^e 
so  combined  with  other  seniiments,  as  to  produce  arao|ig. 
different  classes  of  the  community,  corresponding  diversities 
of  character  and  of  practice.  All  the  while,  there  may  be 
110  infraction  whatever,  on  the  order  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. There  may  be  the  same  general  subjection  to  the 
laws,  and  the  same  active  and  patriotic  exertion  for  the  public 
weal.  ]Let  us  suppose  these  variously  modified  sentiments, 
all,  be  it  remembered,  connected  with,  and  springing:  out  of, 
the  principles  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority,  to  operate 
at  length  in  the  formation  of  separate  voluntary  associationSf 
expressly  framed  for  their  support  and  diflfusio'u,  by  just  and 
pacific  measures.  Here  an  interesting  question  suggests  itself: — 
Would  it  be  either  right  or  expedient  for  those  who  might  happen 
to  be  entrusted,  with  the  legislative  or  the  executive  ])owers 
of  the  government,  to  select  from  the  mass  of  opposite  opinions, 
that  particular  system  which  they,  or  which  the  majority, 
preferred ;  to  attach  exclusive  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
advocates  and  friends  of  that  system;  to  enact  laws  for  its 
exclusive  support ;  to  give  it  all  the  consequence  of  a  mono- 
poly; and  to  involve  dissentients,  to  any  extent  whatever,  in 
civil  disabilities,  as  the  consequence  of  their  not  belonging  to 
this  privileged  incorporation? — Would  this  be  either  right  or 
expedient  f — It  is  obvious,  that  the  question  now  proposed, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
system  referred  to.  It  may  be,  for  all  that  affects  the  present 
inquiry,  the  most  rational  combination  of  principles  and  in*, 
stitutions,  that  was  ever   presented  to  the   world. 

But, after  all,  the  simple  questionis  —Should  it  receive  from  the 
authority  of  civil  government,  that  exclusive  patronage  whicli 
would  confer,  in  any  degree,  and  on  its  account  alone,  a  monopoly 
of  secular  privileges,  and  subject  the  adherents  of  other  systems, 
to  any  kind  of  restrictions  whatever?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  obvious  and  determinate. 
Such  an  incorporation  is  neither  right  in  point  of  principle, 
nor  expedient  in  point  of  fact.  From  whom  does  the  magistrate 
or  the  government  derive  the  right  of  interference  as  to  par- 
ticular opinions  and  practices  on  the  subject  of  religion? 
What  is  there  in  the  specific  design  of  civil  government,  to 
requure  this  interference  f   What  is  it  to  the  legislature  or  the  « 

administration  of  a  country,  whether  I  choose  to  worship  Grod  ^^ 

in  a  conveaticle,  or  in  a  cathedral ;  by  means  of  a  liturgic  service^ 
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or  without  it?  What  is  there  in  my  eooformUy  to  a  partiouiftr 
and  prescribed  mode,  to  constitute  a  qualificatioti  lor  sdoular 
offices,  and  why  should  the  consdeatious  ftvoidauee  of  t^t 
conformity  produce  a  disqualification  I  It  is  impossible  to  resot're 
these  inquiries  in  any  way  but  oite;  and  a  diversity  of  opinion 
would  never  exist  on  the  subject,  if  the  clamours  of  a  pre-* 
dominant  factioo,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  obliquity 
■J  which  interest  and  bigotry  impart,  had  not  perverted  and 
/  conftised  the  understanding  of  men.  Who  would  think  of 
estftblishing  by  law  modes  of  medical  practice,  or  systems  of 
natural  philosbphy?  Religion  is  a  personal  conviction  of  the 
judgement;  and  it  is  impossible  tliat  any,  legitimate  control 
can  be  exercised  over  the  eon  science.  Because  opinions  coMUoi 
'  be  subjected  to  the  authority  ^nd  restraints  <of  law,  they  ouglit 
not:  actions,  and  not  sentiments,  shouM  be  guid^  by  its  ia* 
terference;  crimes,  and  not  errors,  should  be  restrained  by  its 
penalties. 

If  once  we  admit  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  in- 
terfere with  religion  by  rewards  and  penalties,  we  instantly 
recognise  a  principle,  which  justifies  every  dxereise  of  that 
right,  and  binds  on  the  necks  and  consciences  of  subjects, 
the  yoke  of  unlimited  and  unresisting  subjection.  Individuals 
can  no  longer  act  and  think  for  themselves.  The  right  to 
legislate,  involves  in  it  necessarily,  the  right  to  ^enforce  such 
acts  of  legislation;  and  if  they  may  be  justly  ealbroed,  noa- 
subjectioii  become^  a  crime.  On  these  priHci])les,  our  religion 
must  be  continually  vftrylng,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  diflTerent 
governments  under  which  we  may  happen  to  live.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  su^  a 
right.  It  is  never  appealed  to  or  acknowledged.  The*  Saviour 
solemnly  assured  his  enemies,  "  that  his  kiiigdom  was  not  (fS 
"  this  world ;"  and  he  clearly  defined  the  extent  aud  liMits 
of  obedience  to  the  secular  power,  by  the  injunction  he  addressed 
to  his  disciples : — "  Render  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are 
*'  Caesar's;  and  unto  God,  the  things  that  are  God's.*' — There 
maybe  other- grounds  of  secession  from  a  religious  establish^ 
ment,  distinct  from  the  principle  to  which  we  have  now  ad- 
verted; these  may  be  h  posteriori  reasons  ef  dissent,  more 
obvious  to  general  apprehensions,  and  derived  from  the  ae^aal 
state  and  character  of  that  establishment:  but  the  ^ineiple 
referred  to  applies  to  ally  whatever  be  their  specific  modi^cartioB, 
or  their  comparative  excellencies ;  and  it  constitutes  the  firmest 
and  most  consistent  basis  of  rational  separation. 

The  spirit  of  this  principle  pervades  every  part  of  **  The 
"  Legend."  The  writer  weH  understands  his  subject;  and  tJie 
friends  of  Nonconformity  are  under  special  obligations  to  him 
for  defending  their  cause,  and  exposing  Hie  mtsr^esentations 
of  their  opponents.    The  miscdybineous  topics  discussed  in  the 
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coreesp&ndenee,  pFeveirt  as  fr0]O  giving  a  regular  annlysis  of 
its  reasofiings  apid  iiluttradoos ;  but  we  hvre  said  enough  to 
coftvey  an  aeeurate  id^a  of  its  merits,  and  to  induce  our 
readers  to  gratify  tlieraselves  by  perusing  it. 

The  following  is  a  little  in  the  style  of  the  Velvet  Cushion, 
and  proves  tiiat  our  Author  cm  paint  \yhen  he  pleases,  and 
desonUe  as   well  as  declaim !     It  exhibits  an  interesting  grpgpe 
of  contrasts;    and  witli  it  we  shall  close  our  cursSory  nQtic<»         >- 
of  tl^^  jo^u^ing   and  well   written  letters.  \ 

*  Being  informed,  sometime  ago,  that  the  Bishop  of— —was  to 
*  give  a  charge  tp  his  clergy,  I  was  determined  to  go  and  hear  him» 
expecting  to  fUnd  the  spirit  of  a  reformer  animating  a  ipodern  prelate. 
When  1  arrived,  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  Bishop  had  left  bis 
throne  and  velvet  canopy,  apd  wg;s  stationed  at  the  altar,  sitting, 
I  think,  to  the  left  of  a  richly  decorated  tablp,  and  in  the  ipellpwed 
light  of  a  large  painted  window.  His  clergy  stood  in  ^  semicircle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  tp  the  altar.  The  rays  which 
came  through  the  colouring  of  an  imposing  figure  in  thp  groupe. 
(I  believe  it  was  Aaron,  the  Jewish  High  Priest,)  g9ve;ipa|e  apd, 
subdued  pomplexion  to  the  brotherhood.  I  was  ju^t  reflecting 
how  it  was  4nat  non^  of  the  painted  windows  which  1  had  seen,^ 
or  of  which  I  had  heard,  had  exhibited  Jesus  in  the  apt  of  great-  '  s. 
ness  and  humility,  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  when  I  was  roused'  /\ 
by  his  Lfordship's  voice;  the  tones  were  not  very  agfeeable,  the 
sendpciei^ts  were  less  so,  and  the  coroppsition  was  fepble,  l^he  ^ir  wa? 
so  cold  to  my  headi  that  I  Uras  just  going  tp  pu(  on  my  hat;  the 
doctrine  was  stiU  colder  to  my  heart;  and  I  could  hardly  forbear 
crying  out,  <'  a  religion  without  a  Saviour,  is  a  temple  without  ^ 
'*  Shekipah,  and  its  worshippers  will  all  desert  it.**  I  saw  an  ol^ 
woman,  who,  I  suppose,  had  the  rheumatism,  hobbling  out  I  will 
feliew  thought  I;--4)ut  just  at  that  moment,  the  Bishop's  voice  wae 
«levaied ;  there  was  a  gei^eval,  shu£ling  of  feet  among  the  clergy ; 
and  Z  turned  towards  the  apoatoHc  acene.      '*  The  oiurch,"  said  ._ 

bdy  **  has  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  iniiddlity^  supecstition, 
^  md  Ihfit  fi^atieism  whicl^  h^s  of  l^  tl^eajtaned  to  overthrow 
'*  tj^  ^tar  and  the  throve. "'^QrapefuKy  turning  over  a  leaf»  the 
iigi^ry  proceeded,  **  Thapk  Qod,  the  Ch^rch  h£^  successfully 
^  resisted  ail  their  ^ssaults,  a;id  e^hibixs  her  dlvjne  constitution 
**  jn  h.er  Sfecurity.r^But  yet  there  has  arisep  a  greater  cause  of 
*•  alarm  within  the  citadel ;  impregnable  to  external  violence,  there 
^  has  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  a  race  of 
**  men,  giving  to  themselves  the  exclusive  and  proscribing  title 
*'  of  Evangelical^^  Here  I  observed  several  of  the  priests  give  a 
side  long  glance  at  a  fine-looking  aged  man.  He  was  nearly  bald ; 
a  few  stiver  hairs  trei»})led  on  Aiis  tenples,  to  tshe  current,  which 
swept  through  the  long  aisles;  but  bis  countens^ice  betrayed  no 
agitetipn.  While  the  bishop  expatiated  on  tb«  danger  tbi^t  jpuftt 
^i«e  fiK)iii  tb^e  i^4ftioi|s  an4  ftepvi^  efprts  to  undermine  mfi# 
betray  the  holy,  the  reformed  religion,  the  full  and  yet  bright  ^ 
eyes  of  the  venerable  priest  were  fixed  on  a  youth,  who  stood  at 
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some  distance  from  him  in  the  cirde,  as  though  he  would  have 
seid,  <*  See  what  you  have  to  expect;  I  have  preached  Christ, 
'<  and  I  will  preach  Christ,  though  X  should  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
**  of  the  church:  I  have  stood  many  such  attacks  as  these!  why 
**  should  the  sun  of  mercy  forsake  me  now  that  I  am  old  and 
«<  grey-headed,  which  amidst  the  storms  and  follies  of  life  has 
"  never  gone  down." — I  could  stay  no  longer,  <*  Thus  it  is,".  I 
muttered,  and  the  vergers  gazed  at  me  as  I  passed — **  thus  it  is 
**  the  Church  of  England  provides  for  her  people  the  means  of 
*'  conversion  ;  and  this  is  the  boasted  independence  of  her  clei^y." 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  persecuted  episcopalian  minister  was  meant 
for  a  more  independent  church.  I  should  as  soon  lay  down  mj 
office  as  my  independence.  I  now  preach  where  and  what  I  please; 
I  mount  my  pulpit  as  an  ambassador  from  heaven  to  earth,  **  and 
**  have  no  reason  to  fear,  no  temptation  to  flatter."  .  The  heavy 
chime  of  the  clock,  as  I  issued  from  the  stately  edi6ce,  reminded 
me  that  1  had  to  preach  at  a  village  three  miles  distant — it  rained ; 
the  bishop*s  carriage  was  waiting.  As  I  walked,  1  meditated  on 
that  sublime  text — '<  God  forbid  fhat  I  should  ^lory,  save  in  the 
**  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  When  1  arrived — the  barn  was 
full.  "  The  Gothic  arches,  the  solemn  light,"  were  wanting,  but 
there  was  the  presence  of  Him,  who  has  said^ — •*  Wheire  two 
**  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there,  am  I  in  the  midst 
«  of  them."'    pp.  112—115. 


Art.     VI,     The  Paradise  of  Coquettes^  a  Poem.      In  Nine  Parts, 
pp.  Ivi.  256.  Murray,  London,  18H. 

'T'HERE  is  such  a  thing  as  the  poet  of  the  parlour.  For  men 
and  women  he  gives  us  fine  ladies  and  sweet-dressing 
gentlemen  ;  for  blue  skies  and  green  fields,  Turkey  carpets  and 
rose- wood  tables  ;  for  proud  achievement  and  ^  circumstaoce  of 
^  chivalry,'  the  adrentures  of  a  masquerade  ;  for  battles  or 
^ames,  an  encounter  at  chess  or  whist ;  for  spirits,  ^  tiie  least  of 
^  whom  could  wield  these  elements,^  sylphids  that  dart 
through  the  key-hole,  and  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  ati  essence- 
bottle.  Such  poetry  must  always,  in  some  degree,  put  us  in 
mind  of  a  monkey  iu  man's  clothes ;  but  it  has  its  prettinesses.* 
The  critic  will  hardly  spend  his  strength  in  laying  down  rules 
for  this  mock-poetry.  One  thing,  however,  is  indispensable : 
it  should  be  the  apparent  sport  of  the  writer,  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit ; 
,  if  he  appears  in  earnest,  we  are  shocked  at  the  misapplication  of 
his  powers. 

Herein  is  the  great  excellence  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  Pope 
is  always  playing  with  hb  subject.  Herein  too  is  the  secret  of 
the  great  cumbersomeness  and  tediousness  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper ;  Mr.  Hayley  is  always  at  full  stretch,  laying  out  bis 
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subject  in  grand  divisions,  and  exhausting  all  his  powers  of 
description  and  inyention  upon  it.  The  present  writer  outdoes 
Mr.  llayley  himself;  nothing,  we  think,  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  more  heavy,  more  lumbering,  more  ludicrously 
yet  lamentably  cumbrous,' than  the  "  Paradise  of  Coquettes." 
The  poem  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  consists  of  certainly 
not  fewer  than  three  thousand  lines.  One  whole  part  is  taken 
up  with  the  monologue  of  a  belle  returning  at  morniug  from  a 
ball.  Then  comes,  still  more  tiresome,  the  genius  of  coquetry. 
Three  parts,  are  taken  up  in  their  long  snip-isnap  speeches.  They 
ascend  to  the  star  that  contains  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  poem  consists  of  various  descriptions  of  this  pa- 
radise and  its  inhabitants.  The  poem,  indeed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  contained  in  seven  parts  ;  the  first  and  the  last  are  the 
mere  prattle  of  the  poet  about  women. 

.  The  poet  is  not  without  elegance,  considerable  powers  of 
language,  and  a  versification  polished  up  into  the  utmost  mo- 
notony of  smoothness.  We  cannot,  however,  flatter  him  with 
any  expectation  of  the  popularity  he  so  confidently  antici- 
pates. 

*  So,  with  unstudied  rapture^  o'er  my  page 
Shall  bend  the  brightest  eyes  of  every  age. 
There  dwell,  unmindful  of  the  evening's  show. 
Forgot  the  plume,  the  tissue,  and  the  beau. 
While  gloves  the  prayer-book  but  on  Sundays  cross, 
And  stiff-bound  bioles  never  lose  their  gloss, 
Quick-opening  leaves  my  ready  tome  shall  speak 
The  dearer  daily  ritual  of  the  week. 
Amid  those  leaveis, — as  oft  to  be  surveyed — 
Some  lover's  treasured  rhymings  shall  be  laid, 
The  first  sweet  billet  which  reveal'd  his  sigh, 
And  all  which  Love  makes  sense  to  Beauty's  eye. 

<  Whennovels  weary,— or,  all  duly  done, 
The  ruthless  sire  appeas'd,  the  daughter  won. 
When  marriage,  closing  each  delightful  strife, 
Leaves  the  dull  husband  yawning  with  his  wife. 
Still  with  new  rapture  shall  my  page  succeed, — 
And  languid  eyes  turn  brighter,  while  they  read. '    pp.  8 — 9. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  just  hinting,  that  a  person  may 
lie  witty  \f  ithout  being  profane,  and  that  there  are  much  better 
butts  for  small  witticisms,  than  the  Bible. 
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Art.  VII.  A  PraHiqai  ftedtise  onj^nding  the  Latitude  and  LoHj^tude 
/Hied;  with  TMei  desi^rted  to  facilftaU  the  Cakiilftli^iSB.  Tranft- 
lated  fVom  the  French  of  M  de  Rossel.  By  Thomas  Mjers^  A.M. 
of  the  Royal  \  ilitary  cademy,  Woolwich,  and  Honorary  Mem- 
h^toi  the  Philosophical  Strciety  cf  London.     To  which  are  sub- 

-  jdhiedan  extensive  Series  of  Practical  Exaniples,  an  Introduotioa 

.  to  the  Tables,  and  §oitie  additi<)nal  Tables^  by  the  Translator. 

.  8to*  pp.  xxxvii.  S79l  Price  16t.  boards.  London^  G.  and  S.  Ra- 
biosoB.    1815. 

A  WORK  dalcuTaied  to  comuiiit^ica^e  a  knowledge  of  tiatiticd 
7^  astronomy,  or  to  facilitate  its  computations,  must  afivaj^ 
in  this  country  meet  with  early  attention,  and  deserves  a  Catidid 
examination.  M.  de  ftossel,  whose  performance  Mr.  Myets  htnk 
translated,  is  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  and  both  by  his  thedreCi9Sil 
mod  his  practical  knowledge,  is  well  qualified  to  Write  on  subject 
connected  with  naTigatioil.  tte  is  a  tiii^inb^r  of  the  Parisian 
Board  o(  Longitude,  a  captain  in  the  Pfench  niilry ;  he  Was  A 
coadjutor  with  (t  JBntrecasUaux  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  attid 
is  the  editor  of  the  account  ot  that  voyage.  De  RossePs  treatise 
is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Astronomie  Physique  Of  M. 
JBiot,  who  thus  describes  it  in  his  preface. 

<  The  observations  inade  by  M.  de  HosseK  and  the  officers  who  ac- 
companied him,  during  the  voyage,  (of  d'Entrecasteaux)  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  exact  which  have  been  made  in  a 
maritime  expedition  from  our  nation  ;  sAi  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  discussed  by  M.  de  Rossel,  has  been  considered,  with  rea- 
son, as  constituting  an  excellent  treiadse  on  nautical  astronomy.  It  is 
a  treatise  ef  the  same  kind,  but  shorter  and  more  simple,  which  this 
author  has  been  pleased  to  add  to  my  work,  tn  it  will  be  found  all 
the  methods  requisite  at  sea,  and,  whioh  is  not  less  valuable^  they  are 
exhibited  under  the  most  commodious  and  simple  forms  which  can  be 
employed  in  the  applications.  Mariners  will  doubtless  remark  the  in- 
genious tables  which  M.  de  Rossel  has  computed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  Douwe's  method  df  finding  the  latitude  from  two  observations  of 
the  sun  out  oif  the  meridian.  By  means  of  the  tables  I  refer  to,  this 
method,  which  may  frequently  be  of  great  utilitv^  will  become  so 
easy  and  commodious  that  thdre  can  be  no  doubt  tnat  its  use  will  be- 
come familiar  to  mariners.' 

"The  work  is  divided  into  seVen  chapters.  Of  these,  the  fir^t 
contains  preliminary  observations,  with  rules  for  taking  the  da£s 
of  the  computations  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  the  CoU'- 
naissance  aes  Terns,  The  second  is  devoted  to  the  corrections 
which  must  be  made  in  the  observed  altitudes  of  the  ceilestial 
bodies,  on  account  of  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  refraction,  paral- 
lax, the  semi-diameters  of  the  luminaries,  &c.  The  third  com- 
i)rises  various  methods  of  finding  the  latitude.  The  fourth  re-^ 
ates  to  computations  of  the  horary  angles,  and  of  altitudes.  In 
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the  fifth  the  Author  poinle  out  the  methods  of  reffulating  i^arine 
chronometers,  and  of  employing  them  in  the  determination  of ' 
the  longitude.  In  the  sixtb,  he  exhibits  the  most  useful  means  of 
finding  the  hngitude  from  the  distances  between  tlie  nraon  $tnd 
the  sun,  or  some  fixed  stars.  And  in  the  seventhj  he  shews 
how  to  ascertain  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  ob-^ 
serVatwns  of  the  8un*s  asinuth  or  amplitude,  and  by  the  astro- 
nomical bearings  of  terrestrial  objects. 

To  these  chapters  the  Author  has  subjoined,  in  about  twenty 
pages,  some  scientific  notes,  in  which  the  several  rules  are  in- 
vestigated, and  the  principles  for  the  construction  of  the  tables 
€lcYeloped.  Of  the  formuiie  here  exhibited,  the  most  elegant, 
and  indeed  the  noost  useful,  are  those  of  6orda» 

'  To  render  the  work  more  complete,  aiid  better  adapted  for  per- 
fecting the  young  mariner  in  the  mofit  difBcult  branches  of  hit  art,  the 
translator  h<i8  added  an  ^tensive  series  of  practical  examples,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  Tables,  explanatory  of  their  construction  and  use  { 
with  a  table  of  the  Right  Ascensions  and  Declination  of  the  principal 
fixed  stars,  used  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  another  of  the 
logarithms  of  numbers,  and  their  complements,  to  an  extent  sufficient 
Air  the  work.  To  these  he  has  likewise  subjoined  a  Table,  the  loga«' 
rithmic  sineus  and  cosines,  with  their  complements,  and  differences  for 
every  ten  seconds  of  a  degree,  and  also  the  logarithmic  tangents  and 
co-tangent8,  with  their  differences  corresponding  to  every  ten  seconds. 
These,  he  trusts,  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  logarithmic 
tables  in  common  use.  A  new  and  easy  method  of  clearing  the  dis- 
tance^ lately  published  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr,  Brinkley,  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  likewise  been  added  to  the  pre-  , 
sent  work,  and  accompanied  by  a  table  of  natural  versed  sines,  by 
means  of  which  the  solution  of  this  troublesome  problem  is  greatly 
Ikcilitated/ 

Having  presented  this  general  view  of  the  treatise  before  us, 
i;^  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  ,yery  much  into  detail.  The 
Author  has  evidently  written  for  the  use  of  men  who  have  but 
little  mathematical  Knowledge ;  and  to  such  the  work  will  un- 
doubtedly be  useful..  His  precepts  are  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
misunderstood  ;  and  the  examples  by  which  he  shews  their  ap- 
plication are  well  calculated  to  remove  ambiguity  and  prevent 
mistake.  The  additional  examples  which  the  Translator  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  compute,  tend  still  farther  to  elucidate  the 
methods  laid  down  by  M.  de  Rossel;  and  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  give  facility  in  the  practice  to  any  person  who  will  dale- 
fully  repeat  the  computations.  Dr.  Briokley^s  rule  for  ^  clearing 
*  the  lunar  distances,'  is  comparatively  simple,  easy  in  applica- 
tion, and  free  from  ambiguity.  We  regret  that  Mr  Myers  has 
not  acoonapaiiied  it  with  its  demonstration.  Wc think,  too,  that 
he  should  have  incorporated  into  his  useful  Appendix,  the  ingc* 
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nious  method  of  clearing  the  lunar  distances  inTented  by  Mr* 
Mendoza  de  Rios,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  methods  of 
finding  the  longitude  by  an  observation  of  the  distance  between 
the. moon  and  a  planet,  by  an  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the 
moon,  and  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupitei's  satellites;  The  latter 
method,  it  is  true^  cannot  be  conveniently  employed  at  sea  ;  but 
it  may  on  shore  ;  and  is  often  extrc  raely  useful  in  determining 
the  position  of  unknown  islands,  &c.  where  vessels  may  an- 
chor 

Altogether,  however,  the  Translator's  additions  are  judicious,; 
and  calculated  for  utili^.  The  translation  itself,  tliou^^h  by  no 
means  close,  is  in  general  correct  and  perspictious.  Yet  there 
are  a  few  oversights  which  rather  startled  us,  and  for  which  we 
know  not  how  to  account ;  since  the  volume  does  not,  in  other 
respects^  e  hibit  marks  ot  inadvertence. 

Thus,  at  page  106,   the  passage—^  Ainsi  Ton  pent,  si  on  Ic 

*  preiere,  observer  les  hauteurs  qui  doivent  servir  a  corriger  la 

*  distance,'  is  indistinctly  rendered — '  Thus,  if  preferred,  the  al- 

*  ti tudes ybr  correct ingr  the  distance  may  be  observed.' 

At  page  119,  where  the  .passage  translated  is^— ^  On  peut  les 

*  assvurer  que  ce  qu'ils  pourraient  avoir  de  penihle  et  de  fasti- 

*  dieux  (ians  le  commencement,  disparait^a  bientot :  il  .ne  faut 

*  s'y  exercer  que  pendant  bien  peu  de  tems,  pour  parvenir  a  se 
f  les  rendre  faroiliers '     Mr.  Myers  presents  tiiis  rendering— 

*  What  they  may  find  difficult  and  tedious  at  the  beginning  will 

*  soon  disappear  :  for  by  exercising  themselves  during  a  short 

*  time  will  render  the  calculations  familiar  »^ 

At  page  1^0 — '  Dans  les  circonstances  les  moins  favorabl^s' — 
is  rendered — '  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.'     And  *  ap- 

*  platissemeiit'  is  translated  by  the  technical  word  ^  ellipticity  ;' 
the  preferable  term  is  '  compression.' 

At  page  126,  the  Translator  gives  ^  now'  for  *  cependant,'  when 
the  connexion  clearly  requires  yet^  or  nevertheless.  And  moirf, 
instead  of  more  ^  is  given  as  the  translation  of  plus. 

At  page  135  Mr.  Myers  translates  ^  On  vient  de  donner'  by 
'   Having  given  ;'  and  *  Cesontces,'  by  /  /^w  these.' 

And  at  page  148,  we  have  '  Suivre  la  methode  qui  va  Hre  in- 

*  diquee,'  transmuted  into  *  The  following  method   should  be 

*  adopted  ;'  while,  within  five  lines,  *  Je  suppose  dans  tout  ce 
'  qui  vd  etre  dit,'  is  translated '  It  may  be  supposed  from  what 
^  has  been  said  '     We  have  also,  immediately  after,  *  Par  un 

*  des  moyens  qui  ont  6t6  enseignes  dans  ce  chapitre,'  turned 
into  *  by  the  method  explained  in  this  chapter.' 

Happily,  however^  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  very 
frequently  :  so  that,  on  the  wiiole,  the  volume  merits  our  recom- 
mendation.   Wc  cannot  conscientiously  class  it  with  such  works 
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as  "  Robertson's  Navigation"  and  "Mietckay  on  the  Longi- 
"  tude  ;"  yet  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  trash  which  is  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  J.  Hamilton  Moore  ;  and  vie  shall, 
in  truth,  rejoice  to  learn  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  it  has 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  that  unscientiiic  and,  in  nxany 
respects,  worthless  publication^ 

-  -        -  ^--    ■      --  -  -      II 

Art,  VIII.  Practical  Hints  to  young   Females,  on  the  Duties  of  a 

Wife^  a  Mother^  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Famil//.     By  Mrs.  Taylor, 

^     of  Ongar.    Author  of  *  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  best 

*  Interests.'     Third   edition,  foolscap  8vo:  pp.  vi.   168.  price  5». 

Taylor  andHessey,  and  Conder.  1815. 

TllT'E  did  not  intend  that  the  Public  should  have  anticipated 
us,  ia  our  decision  upon  the  merits  of  this  excellent  little 
work ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  in  the  short  pe- 
riod that  has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  forms,  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  is  considered,  no  equivocal  ciitertou  of.  its 
value.  Some  degree  of  success  may  be  attributable  to.  ;he  naine 
of  the  Author  ;  but  it  is  no  small  praise  that  is  implied  in  hav- 
ing, by. her  former  work,  rendered  that  nime  so  attractive, 
that  another,  of  a  didactic  nature,  professedly  consisting  of 
Practical  Hints,  chiefly  addressed  to  a  particular  class  of  so- 
ciety.  has  thus  readily  obtained  an  extensive  and  unabated  cir- 
culation. 

The  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Ta\ior*s  writings,  may  perhaps 
be  stated;  ip  a  word,  to  be  unaiTectcd  gopd  sense  ;  but  to  ren- 
der even  good  sense,  when  offered  in  the  shape  of  advice,  inte- 
resting or  palatable,  something  el^e  is  necessary.  Either  we 
must  attach  ideas  of  veneration  to  the  speaker^  which  may  in- 
vest even  the  common-place  truisms  dictated  by  affection,  with 
the  attributes  of  eloquence,  or  there  must  be  some  charm  in 
the  manner  in  which  advice  is  presided  upon  us.  The  latter  is 
principally  the  case  with  the  Author  of  "  Practical  Hints." 
There  is  a  simplicity  of  intention,  united  to  an  appearance  of 
kind-heartedness  and  cheerful  good^humour  ;  there  is  so  much 
fiveliness  of  manner,  which  gives  to  the  most  natural  thoughts 
•the  freshness  of  conversation  ;  there  is  such  evidence,  besides, 
of  the  Author^s  having  thought  and  felt  for  herself,  of  her 
having  been  at  least  in  her  experience,  original ;  and  tlie  truths 
she  advances,  though  sometimes  relating  to  an  humble  descrip- 
tion of  duties,  are  of  that  undeniable  and  simple  nature,  that 
tbey  are,  on  that  very  account,  little  thought  of,  and  when 
suggested,  strike  us  as  almost  possessing  novelty :  the  eharm 
of  manner  arising  from  these  sources  may  sufficiently  accoulit 
for  the  reception  which  the  volume  has  met  with. 
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The  *  Contents^  of  the  volume  will  give  our  readers  4  pretty 
^f>od  idea  of  its  design.    They  are  as  follows. 

'  Introduction— ^Conduct  to  the  Husband^^Domettic  Economy'*- 
Servants — Education — 8tckne88---Vi8iton— Keeping  at  Home<-f-Ite- 
creation^-The  Step  Motheiv-To  the  Husband-«-Conc]us{on«' 

The  work  is  professedly  addressed  to  females  in  the  middle, 
ranks  of  society,  who  ^  yet  occupy  a  station  of  suiBeient  emi- 
*  Qonce  to  render  their  coivduct  highly  important  to  aociiitt.* 
Its  design  is  *  to  promote  domestip  Tirtuo,  and  to  preserre  we 
<  happiness  of  the  fireside."  The  following  judicioua  remarks 
.  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style. 

<  In  every  kitchen  ,  there  should  be  a  library,  for  which  a  Judicious 
selection  of  books  will  be  requisitet  and  nothing  beyond  the  com- 
'  prehension  of  kitchen  readers  admitted ;  but  aone  in  the  present  day 
need  be  at  a  loss  for  appropriate  wor^s^  when,  beside  other  things,  «o 
many  .excellent  tracts  may  be  procured  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Perhaps  Mrs.  More's  Cheap  Repository  would  stand  pre^ 
emment  in  such  a  coUeotion :  as  the  lesions  there  |^ivep,  and  die 
espimples  exhibited,  judickiusly  blend  amusement  with  instruetien* 
And  here  let  ne  ixa^  a  hint  respecting  the  choice  of  soch  publica- 
tions: many  well-meaning  and  zeslous  Christians  really  counteraet 
thegood  they  intend  to  do,  by  rtAisJog  lo  distribute  those  which  aie 
of  a.Uvely  and  entertaining  nature,  forgetting  that  the  reailess  Aey 
wish  to  serve,  reouire  .to  oe  enticed  to  peruse ;  that  they  take  ^ 
alarm  at  an  introduction  too  serious,  ana  rarely  then  go  oa  to  the 
end.  Such  persons  have  been  known  to  throw  away  tracts  put  into 
their  bands,  merely  fro(n  a  sight  of  their  solemn  and  injudicioM^ 
titles.  Our  Saviour  pursued  a  different  course,  frequently  introdu- 
cing  uarables  of  a  very  entertaining  kind:  and  were  these  lealous 
disciples  to  study  human  nature  in  general,  and  especially  the  heart 
in  its  uncoBverted  state,  they  might  perceive  the  utility  of  those  in* 
nocent  baits,  which  more  iudidous  ChristiaBS  stay  set  to  catch  soids. 
They  appear  not  sufficiently  to  distingui^  between  their  own  sensa- 
tions, which  revolt  at  every  tbinff  that  is  set  expressly  serious,  and 
the  seasationo  of  those  who  rerolt  stiU  moro  iigainst  m  that  is.'  h». 

lliese  hints  are  professedly  fraciskml :  thsy  are  Hiorefcra 
sssoetimes  minute,  aad  may  appear  trifial.  Tlief#  aro  oosne 
^^irahle  hints  under  the  head  of  Eduoatlon.  8mio  of  the 
anecdotes,  we  thought,  might  as  well  have  been  oaiitte4, 
especially  that  at  page  7.  Whoever  tiiat  g«ntlsBiaA  waO, 
he  did  dsA  dbcoier  the  delicaey,  the  feefing,  or  the  good 
ieMe  ei  Mrs.  Taylor.  Upon  the  whole,  we  stimgif  rooonmieAd 
time  <'l^ncticalI|Hils,''  toAeaMenliea  of  young  FenaloB,  wlio 
are  not  the  only  descitpttoa  ^  persem,  lipwbiw^  that  nay  pe- 
ruse tbem  With  adfimlag«. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Imfwianoe  of  an  Evangelic  Ministry^  »*  S«roi#ii, 
ddivered^t  the  Settlem^Qt  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tidmaa^  as  Pgitor 
of  the  Congregation  of  Protestant  DLssenterSy  meeting  in  Endleis 
Street  Chapel»  Salisbury^  Aprfl  6,  1815.  By  William  Jay.  8vq« 
pp.  48.  priqe  Is.  6d     Bath.  18J5. 

nrHERfi  bavo  been  few  preachers,  among  tlie  Disaenters,  niio 
*"'  have  80  easily  acquired  diatinctiony  and  hav«.  stood  ao  mil 
the  test  of  popularity,  as  the  author  of  this  Sermon.  As  a 
palpi t-orator,  be  has  beyond  most  others  succeeded,  without  the 
aid  either  (rf  a  meretricious  style,  or  of  any  aflfectationof  manoer, 
ia  impressing  his  audience,  and  in  fixing  the  attention  he  hi^ 
oondliateit, — iafact,  in  making  bia  subject  felt,  by  oommunicaiing 
to  bis  hearers  the.  feelings  it  awakened  in  himself.  Naturd 
talent  is. certainly,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  considered  as 
haying  a  considerable  share  in  imparting  this  efficacy  to  the 
Moaple  addresses  of  the  preacher.  But  «<  itber  geiiiua  -nor 
learning  is  competent  to  produce  tlie  effeot.  Perhaps  the  secret 
ia  dereioped  in  a  striking  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Seroaen 
hefore  us.  '^ 

'  But,  that  you  mav  be  a  savour  of  Christ,  there  roust  be  a  regard 
to  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  itifpect^  your  preaching.  The  poet, 
in  speaking  ef  government^  has  said, 

**  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best.^ 

The  same  may  be  nearly  said  with  regard  to  sermons.  ThcM  is  «at 
SBch  a  marvellous  diflerenoe  between  the  thougbt9  and  arraogemewls 
of  one  preacher,  and  another,  as  some  imagine.  But,  who  has  aot 
been  struck  with  the  dilbrence  ci  the  impression,  and  effect  ?  One 
asan  dudl  ^^ak ;  and  bow  dry,  and  sapless,  and  uninteresting  is  he! 
Let  another  deliver  the  very  same  things,  and  there  is  a  savour  that 
gives  them  freshness :  the  tnings  seem  perfectly  new.  To  know  how 
to  acquire  this,  is  a  secret  which  I  hope  you  are  acquainted  with. 
It  is  to  live  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  to  walk  much  with 
God  ak>ne ;  it  is  to  keep  eonscience  alive  and  awake ;  it  i^  to  main- 
tain a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  tiie  soul  and  the  importance  of 
eternal  salvation ;  it  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  things  of  God  by  ha- 
bitual meditation;  it  if  Dp  cberidi  the  devotional  aSeotioos;  it  is  to 
speak  from  the  heart,  to  speak  experimentally,  to  speak  under  a  mix- 
ture  of  solemn  and  tender  feelings ;  it  is  to  speak  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  in  answer  to  strong  cryhigs  and  tears.' 
jp.  25— 27. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  this  sermon,  except 
hi  general  terms;  nor  is  it  necessary.  •  Single  sermons  are 
scarcely  subjects  for  t^ticism,  and  Mr.  Jvf  is  already  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public  to  enable-  pttr  ^'eaders  to  appreciate  his 
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productions;  That  they  sfaoukl  siuffer  in  i^ilfect  on  pcrut^al,  from 
irantiog  the  enunciation  of  the  Author,  and  the  freshness  of 
verbal' utterance,  is   no  more  than  naust  be  conceded  to  niost 

Jmblished  discourses.  The  profuse  and  lengthened  (juotations 
irom  Scripture  .in  particular,  which  Mr.  Jay  accustoms  him- 
self to  introduce  in  the  pulpit,  often  with  the  happiest  ^ect, 
exhibit  in  a  printed  Sermon,  a  heavy  appearance.  Mr.  Jay 
generally  abstains  from  criticism.  The  text  of  the  present 
sei*mon  ^2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.)  seem^^y  to  have  required  some 
elucidation.  The  discourse  abounds,  however,  with  striking 
passages,  strongly  characteristic,  and  deserving  of  deep  at-< 
tention  from'  all  who  are  sensible  of  the  ^  importance  of  an 
*  Evangelical  Ministry.^ 

Art.    X.    Hebrew  Melodies.    By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  54.  price 
4«u6d.  Murray.  1815. 

TJERE,  certainly,  his  Lordship  has  failed  :  instead  of  rising 
above  his  subject,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do,  he  has 
sunk  under  it.  Not  that  the  failure  is  of  a  kind  likely  to  injure 
.  his  reputation  as  a  poet :  these  songs,  by  the  help  of  tlie  me- 
lodies for  which  they  were  written,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
their  Author's  name,  stand  a  fair  chance  of  rivalling  in  popu* 
larity  the  compositions  of  his  friend  More,  of  which  indeed 
they  often  reminded  us.  The  failure  to  which  we  allude,  is 
one  that  respects  taste  and  judgement,  and  consists  in  attempting 
to  accommodate  subjects  selected  irom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  the  light  measures  of  a  love  song,  at  the  expense  of  every 
thing  characteristic  of  th^  scope  and  purpose  of  the  original. 
The  following  specimen  is  taken  at  random. 

JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER.  ^ 

*  Since  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  Sire ! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 

Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  tor  thee  now ! 

*  And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o^er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more; 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low. 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  1 

*And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  sure-r- 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flew. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  belom 
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*  Though  the  virgins  or*Sa1ein  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
'  And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free !  , 

'  When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died/  pp.  13,  I4«. 

In  this,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  compositions^  the 
reader  yf\\\  seek  in  vam  to  discover  the  Author  of  the  Corsair ; 
there  is  neither  depth  of  feeling,  nor  vigour  of  expression,  nor 
play  of  fancy,  to  redeem  them  from  the  condemnation  to  which, 
on  the  score  of  taste,  putting  aside  all  religious  considerations, 
they  are  liable.  A  ballad,  entitled  ^  Vision  of  Belsbazzar/  be-* 
gins  In  the  following  style 

*  The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

.   The  Satraps  thronged  the  hall ; 
A  tliousand  bright  lamps  shone    . 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine- 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine ! 

*  In  that  same  hour  and  hall,  &c»  S(c. 

Jam  satis. — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  in  these 
**  Hebrew  Melodies,"  though  there  may  be  some  melody,  there  is 
no-thing  beyond  the  titles  and  the  occasional  introauction  of  a 
name,  to  support  the  designation  of  Hebrew :  unless  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  written  for  Jewish  airs  is  thought  suf- 
ficient. One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  an  admirer  of  the 
poetical  beauties  only,  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  could 
sit  down  to  execute  such  a  travestie  of  their  genuine  character. — 
**  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?" — In  one  respect 
alone  tliey  are  Jewish  poems  : — We  allude  in  particular  to  such 
as  that  *  On  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.* 
They  are  as  Jewish^  in  opposition  to  every  thing  ChrUtiany  as 
Messrs.  Nathan  and  Braham  could  have  desired. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  in  the  collection. 

THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

«  The  wild  Gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 
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That  fufih  oh  boly giquiid; 
Its  airy  step  and  gloriooB  eye 
May  glance  ia  tameless  tcaospori  by :— •  ^ 

*  A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  btigfat, 

Hatb  Judah  witnessed  there  ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah  s- statelier  maids  are  gone ! 

'  More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  tho<e(flaini 

Than  IsraePs  scattered  race  ; 
For,  taking  root>  it  there  remaints 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  tcaasnot  q^it  its  place  of  birtb. 
It  wiB  not  lite  m  other  earth. 

<  But  we  must  wander  witheniigfy. 

In  other  laaids  to  die ; 
And  where  our  father  s  ashes  bsi    « . 

Our  own  may  never  lie  i 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  sMiOy 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throde/  pp«  9,  10. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  Lord  Byron  has  given  us  another  in* 
stance  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  Sacred  Poetry  ? — 
We  reply,  that  these  specimens  only  afSotd  a  fresh  proof,  which 
was  not  wanted,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  honoured  by  the 
attempts  of  mere  -artists  or  poets  to  illustrate  them  ;-«>that  some- 
thing besides  genius  4s  necessary  in  order  to  secure  success ; 
that  devotional  feeling  and  religious  knowledge  are  no  less 
indispensable  requisites ;  that,  in  order  to  sweep  the  harp  of 
IHvid,  a  man  needs  be  iiot  only  pre-eminently  a  poet,  but  em- 
pbatically  a  Christian.  Although  subjects  relating  to  religion, 
are,  from  their  very  sublimity,  less  susceptible  of  ornament  than 
the  ordinary  themes  of  poetry,  and  the  feelings  connected  With 
the  sacred  subjects,  from  their  very  elevation,  less  easily  com- 
bme  with  the  materials  of  fancy,  we  can  never  consent  to  di8<4 
sociate  poetry  firom  iti  noblest  purpose.  We  trust  that  some 
Cbriattao  lyrist,  gifted  with  genius  equal  to  that  of  our  noble 
Author,  may  yet  aiise  to  vindicate  the  themes  he  has  profaned. 
It  ought  to  excite  no  sunirise^  that  the  hand  of  Genius  itself 
should  become  withered  by  an  unhallowed  attempt  to  touch 
the  Ark, 
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Art.  XL    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


^*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  loho  have  tvorlcs  in  the  press,  tblll  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sendir^  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probaUe  price  of  such  toprks  ; 
t&hich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  tQ  the  PubUc,  if 
consistent  ivith  its  plan. 


lo  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, (copies  to  be  printed  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  Subscribers)  a  new  and 
improved  edition  df  Stephens's  Greek 
Thesaurus.  To  be  edited  by  A,  J .  Valpy, 
A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  £.  H.  Barker,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  To  be  published 
in  Parts,. at  .:^1.  Is.  each— large  paper, 
£2,  2s.  each,  and  to  be  completed  in 
three  or  four  years,  in  about  twenty -four 
Parts.  Present  Subscription,  832  small 
paper,  and  73  large.  A  List  of  the 
present  Subscribers,  with  the  materials 
for  the  improvement  of  the  new  edition, 
are  inserted  in  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.  of 
the  Classical  Journal,  and  may  be  had 
gratis  ait  all  the  Classical  Booksellers  in 
I^ndonj  and  Mr.  A,  J.  Valpy's,  Tooke's- 
coart,  .ChanccVy-laue.  No.  I.  will  be 
published  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

,An  Essay  on  the  Original  Sources  of 
?rror,"  which  have  led  to  the  pertersion 
of  the  pure  word,  and  plain  sense  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
Christian  Era,  to  the  present.  By  the 
Jlev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

.  S.  Lyon,  Hebrew  Teacher,  has  the 
pleasure  to  inform  his  Subscribers  and 
the  Public,  that  his  Hebrew  Grammar 
and  Lexicon,  are  now  in  Mr.  Valpy's 
press.  They  will  be  cojmprised  in  four 
vohimes,  jpf.  which  the  Gr^namar  will 
complete  the  first,  and  which  will  be 
published  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  with  English  Notes, 
Critical  and  ExjJlanatory :  the  text 
taken  from  the  best  editions:  for  students 
at  College  ^nd  Schools.  Price  6s.  6d. 
bound,  12mo.  ,    ■ 

Fragments  of  several  Orations  of 
Cicero,  with  a  Coiaamentary  of  Asconius 
V^ianus,  from  original  MSS.  lately 
discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Alilair,  will  speedily  be  published  under 
the  Erection  of  Mr.  James  G»  Jackson. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lady 
Arabella  Smart,  cousin  to  Japies  I.  of 
England,   compiled  from  the  original 

Vo^.IV-N.S, 


letters  (never  before  published)  are  pre- 
paring for  pubiicntion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  in  considerable 
forwardness,  Speculations  on  Various 
Subjects;  consisting  of  a  series  of  lite- 
rary, moral,  and  religious  essays. 

.  The  Rev,  Wm.  Coxe  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  chiefly  drawn  from  his 
private  correspondence  and  family  docu- 
ments, preserved  at  Blenheim,  as  well 
as  from  other  authentic  sources  never 
before  published ;  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
with  portraits,  maps,  plans,  &c. 

Dr.  Reade,  of  Cork,  will  soon  publish. 
Optical  Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colour,  with  Experi- 
ments  on  Radiant  Caloric. 

A  Collection  of  Critical  Tracts  on 
English  Poetry,  by  Gascoigne,  Webbe, 
Harington,  Campion,  and  others,  edited 
by  Mr.  Haselwood,  will  soon  be  published.  • 

Mi%  Charles  Smith,  the  Artist,  who. 
w^s  £om6  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  has 
in  the  press,  the  Mosiad,  or  the  Delive- 
rance of  Israel  from  Egyptian  Bondage, 
a  sacred  epic  poem. 

Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Liverpool,  is 
printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  Hampden^ 
or  the  Concentric,  a  Poem. 

Dr.  Miller,  editor  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,  intends 
to  publish  a  New  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature^ 
to  be  called  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensis 

Wm.Pitt,  Esq.  late  of  Pendeford,  is 
preparing  for  the  press,  a  Topographical 
History  of  Staffordshire,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  and  to  forni 
a  large  volume  in  octavo. 

A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  and  Rabbits,  from  the  memo- 
randums made  during  nearly  forty  years 
practice  of  Baningtou  Mowbray,  Esq, 
will  soon  appear. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1814,  wiU 
be  ready  for  publication  iq  a  few  days. 
.  ^  A  Continuation  of  the  pasquinade  enti- 
tled Bonapartephpbi^  \^ill  soon  ^jppear^ 
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Dr.  Spiirzbeim  is  printing,  for  the  use 
of  general  readers,  Outlines  of  his-Phy- 
siognomical  System ;  also  a  new  edition 
of  bis^ larger  work. 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper  is  preparing  for 
republication,  bis  work  on  tbe  Anatomy 
Blild  SUVgicat  Tf^tftment  df  Hernia. 

A  new  eii4tio»y  m  sevei)  tolumes, 
octavo  and  quarto,  is  nearly  ready,  of 
Strype*^  Ecclesiastical  Historical,  and 
C>vir  MeiMoriatls,  with  the  pages  of  the 
folio  edition  preserved  in  the  margins. — 


This  will  be  followed  by  a  new  editioii 
of  bis  Annals  of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  GumpbelPs  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siasiSical  History,  in  two  volume  is 
reprinting  uniform  with  the  new  edition 
of  his  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  and 
wHI  doon  appear. 

Mr«  Maitie  is  preparia^  a  new  cdithiDy 
entirely  renrodelled*,  with  numerous  al- 
terations and  important  additions^  of  tbe 
Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art, illustrated 
by  anatomical  and  othef  engrarvings. 


Art.  XII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED; 


AGRlCOi.VUBB. 

Recent  and  Important  National  Dis- 
coveries of  a  New  System  of  Farming, 
Feeding  Cattle,  &c.  at  half  the  usual 
Expense.  Containing— 1.  Manuring  of 
all  Fallows  so  as  to  produce  great  Crops, 
at  littJe  or  no  Expense,  and  without  the 
Assistance  of  either  Cart,  Waggon,  or 
Horses. — 2.  Feeding  the  Straw  Beasts 
fat  in  Winter,  and  keeping  double  the 
Number. — 3.  Feeding  many  Sheep  fat 
extra  yearly.— 4.  Rearing  Calves  without 
Milk,  and  Feeding  Horses,  Beasts,  and 
l*igs  at  half  the  Expe^nse.— 5.  ProduqJng 
great  Crops  of  Wheat,  &c.  without 
buying  any  Manure  whatever.*-6>  Saving 
the  Lives  of  Cattle  when  at  the  point 
of  Death.  One  Person  now  keeps  above 
100  Milch  Cows  after  Mr.D.'s  Plan.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d.  boards. 


»m  AKTt. 

Twelve  Plates,  by  Stothard,  Heathy 
&c.  to  ilfnstrate  Lord  Byron's  Poems, 
in  8vo.  ll.  li)s.  foolscap  9vo.  18fi.  a  few 
proofs,  4to.  21.  2s. 

The  Prmciples  of  Practical  Per- 
spective ;  or,  Scenographic  Prcjectioft  t 
contahiing  universal  Rules  for  delhxea- 
ting  Designs  on  v^arious  Surfaces,  and 
taking  Views  from  Nature,  by  the  most 
simple  and  expeditious  Methods.  To 
which  are  added,  Rules  for  Shadowing, 
and  the  Elements  of  Painting.  The 
whole  treated  inr  a  Manner  calcnlated 
to  render  the  Science  of  Perspective 
and  the  Art  of  Drawing  easy  of  Attain- 
uient  to  every  Capacity.  By  Richard 
Brown,  Architect.  Illustrated  by  fifty- 
one  Plates,  royal  4to.  21. 2s.  boards. 


Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth ; 
containing  his  Narrative  of  the  last 
hours  of  Louis  XVI.  By  C.  Soeyd 
£dgeworth,  post  8v#.  7s.  boards. 

The  Political  Life  of  William  Wildman, 
Viscount  Barrington:  compiled  from 
Original  Papers,  by  his  Brother  Shute, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  8vo.  6s.  bds.  and  in 
royal  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  price  Ifis. 

The  Lives  of  Edward'  and  John 
Thilips,  Nephews  and  Pupils  of  Milton: 
including  various  particular^  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Political  History  of  their  Times. 
By  William  Godwin.  To  which  are 
added,  Collections  for  tbe  Life  of  Milton, 
lyy  Johii  Aubrey,  F.R.lS.  1681,  printed 
from  the  Manuscript  Copy  in  the  Ash- 
inolean  M  useum ;  ^nd  the  Life  of  Milton, 
By  Edward  Philips, first  printed  in  1694. 
EmbelHshed  with  an  original  likenesft 
^  President'  Bradshaw,  and  two  Other 
Portraits^  4to.  21.  9>%.  boards. 


The  Historical  Remembrancer^  or 
Epitome  of  Universal  History.  B^ 
David  Steuartj  Esq.  with  a  Chart,  12ttio. 
5s. 


The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  ; 
being  an  Inquiry  into  tbe  Anatomical 
Character,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment 
of  certain  Diseases  which  impair  or 
destroy  tbe  Structure  of  that  Visctis. 
Order  !.<— Tumours.  Part  It.— On  the 
Varieties  of  the  Tuhera  Diffusa.  By 
J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  la  impenal  4to. 
illusfrated  by  coloured  engravia^s^ 
price  15s. 

Tbe  History  of  the  SfmaH  Pox.  !i^y 
James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Roycd 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  8yo.  !&.' 

Reflections  on  Fever;  intended  t(^ 
point  out'  the  Principles  upon  whicli  a 
systematic  a^nd  useful  Method  of  Treat-^ 
rnent  ought  be  eistaUiiAtd.     0^  B«<^rt 
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Art.  I.  HisMre  de  France  pendant   le  Dix'kuUiime  Steele;  Par. 

Omrles   Laoifetelle,    Membre  de  PInstitut  et   Professeur  d'His-. 

'  toire  a  I'Academie  de  Paris.     Troisidme  Edition,  revue  et.  cor- 

ngte»  1812.  DelfiuQay,  Paris.     [Bossaogc  et   Masson,  LondreSir 

6  Tomes,  re*.  239P,  31.  broch^^O  /     , 

History  qfPrditde^  during  the'  Eighteenth  Century.  By  CharliM' 
Lacretelle,  Member  of  the  Institute^  and  Professor  of  History  tor 
the  Academy"  of  Paris.  .... 

pROH.  tbe^firineiple  of  aaaoeiation  nvhieb,  more  or  less, 
influeiloes  our  opintODS  Jn  every  department  of  humaii> 
knowledge,  «xeepl,  perbaps,  in  that  of  matliemaiical  ^emon- 
stratiop,  we  are. apt  to  attribute  a  degree  of  merit  to  the 
classical  writers  of  ancient  history,  which  we  deny  to  those 
who.  record  tbeianaals  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
lively  iptereat  which,  frona  the  earliest  period  of  qur  edu- 
cation, we  have  .  been  accustomed  to  associate,  with  the 
acts  of  tbe  heroes,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  insensibly  influences 
the  judgemeat  of .  maturer  years ;  aod  we  transfer  to  the  histo-. 
rical  writers  of  antiquity  the  same  enthusiastic  afttachment- 
which  we  had  previously  conceived  for  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat;  and  scarcely  suffer  the  moderns  to  enter  into 
comparison  with  them.  Because  their  .heroes  are  fabled  to 
have .  es^ibited  mechauical  force  which  is  scarcely  equalled 
by  the  polVi^rs  even .  of  our  steam  engines,  we  imagine  that 
the  mental  energies  of  their  writers  were  equally  removed 
from  the  comporaUve  mediocrity  of  the  moderns ;  and  because 
fte  inhabitants  of  .Olympus  are  said  tp  have  mixed  in  their 
battles,  we  almost  persttttde  ourselves  that  a  species  of  di- 
Vol;  IV.  N.  S.  K 
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vine  cMatus — a  protecting  genius — distinguishes  their  writingsi 
from  u^e  humbler  compositiojqs  of  our  own   day. 

{let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  de* 
preciate  the  merit  of  those  exquisite  specimens  of  classical  com- 
position, (we  speak  more  particularly  now  of  historical  works,) 
which^  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  literatuMi  huTe  escaped  the 
wreck  of  time..  As  models  of  taste,  a|  examples,  of  ekgaiit 
and  beautiful  composition,  they  will  never  cease  to  be  read 
with  enthusiasm,  to  be  studied  with  diligence,  to  be  medi- 
tated on  with  delight.  Bui  we  iio  not  belong  to  that  chw 
Jrhioh  maintains  that,  in  this  speoies  of  writing,  the  ancients 
ave  been  unequalled; — which  looks  merely  to  the  rust  of 
age,  as  the  index  to  the  scale  of  merit: — ^  MiraturqUe  nihil 
<  quod  non  Libitina  sacravft.^  This  honest  confession  may, 
possibly,  appear  to  savour  of  stupidity  to  those,  whom  pre- 
judice, or  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  dead  languages,  has 
Aot  permitted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  elegant  litera^ 
tore  of  thefar  own  times:  but  Vf^  have  touttd/imMivei  hf 
no  dlassieal  vow  to  yieid  the  ilalm,  in  ev^  iwrtadce^  to  <ke 
wtkera  of  antiquity,  any  iBore  tbaa  to  adiiiewledge  iiuit 
tkey  W«^re  ^npetior  to  us  in  ilie  art  of  fiiMcMilng  ^kem.  »r 
improving  the  breed  of  horste.  In  some  dej^r&^liSi  ef  S- 
titfffttur^)  ^e  are  reaedy  to  admit,  that  theandents  are  ^ia)9^ 
equalled;,  but  we  have*  no  hesitatioA.in  ma|otf^ni4q[.  that f u 
historical  composition  they  are  decidedly  in^sdl^  4q  the 
moderns. 

If  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subjects '>st  histoiikal 
oompositionj  be  taken  into  the  cotnparison,  the  tuhvdtage  is 
induUtably  with  the  moderns.  The  fields  of  Crea^  aoid 
AgincoUrt,  excite  a  more  powerful  interest  in  ike  nrind^  'Hum 
even  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;  while  the  Amies  of  Mailbstoa^ 
Eugene,  Marshal  Saxe,  and  Wakdiingteii,  are  no  less  -  eal* 
culated  to  kindle  the  fire  of  military  eothnsiasm,  then,  those 
0f  Leonidas,  Scipio,  and  Brutus,  It  would  be  easy^  indeed, 
from  the  annals  of  the  last  century,  to  point  oui  a  list  of 
heroes,  whos^  dazzling  expMts  have  elevated  them  ^  above  all 
^  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.' 

To  say  nothing,  however,  either  respecting  tlie  iulyects  of 
history,  or  the  talents  with  which  heroic  exploits  have  been 
recorded ;  there  is  one  point  of  view  iw  which  tlie  modem 
historian  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  wxiters  of  im* 
tiqtiity.  History,  with  us,  is  a  scu^nce  of  (he  moat  interest-* 
ing  and  important  description ;  vrith  the  elassieal  writers,  it 
had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  anembellidied 
narrative.  In  fact,  the  difierenoe  to  which  we'eUddte,  is 
precisely  that^^iiih  exists  between  the  artof'soulptore  and 
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4te  teieftce  of  an&tomy.    Nothing^  can  be  more  highly  TTfought 
than  many  of  the  exquisitely  finished  his'torio  narratives  of 
Herodotxi3  and  Thucydides,  of  lavy  and  Tacitus :  hut  then,         \ 
they  are  merely  narratire.     The.  chisel  has  been  handled  by  ^ 

a  master;  tiie  j^oportions  ^re  just ;  the  h'oes,  strongly  marked  ;      ^ 
4iie  posilioiiSy  graoeful.      We  see  nothing,    however,    of  th^ 
Ulterior  ovgaabatieo;  nor  do  we  know  any  thing  respecting 
the  9ni#cfo«9 .  £rom  t?bich  the  whole  receives  its  peculiar  cha-» 
Hauler,  axicept  from  the  general  contour  of   the  figure.     On 
tka  contrary,    tb«  siq|>eriority  of   our    modern  writers  chiefly 
appmyra   in   what    we    may  call  the    anatomy  of  History. 
'ne  interior  of  Courts  and  Cabinets  is  laid  open  to  6ur  view ; 
and  1^  Yario»8  parts  of  the  political    system   are    minutely 
exnsiined,  and  aecurately  pointed   out.    In   short,  History  is        v 
BOW  one  of  the  moat  i  important  branches  of  philosophy ,  and       -"\, 
Iu»  recaved  an  additional  value  and  interest,  commensurate 
witii  the  aatoni^hing  process  vrhich  has  been   made   in  the 
Aftndy  of  Poliiical  JSaonomfy—f^  science  in  which  the  An* 
taeoHmmeiee  mere  stoioK^ts^ 

4Bhese  abort  rentorka  have  b^en  involuntarily  extorted  froQi 
HB)  OD  rising  from  the  perusal  of  the  important  and  interest- 
ing Work  before  us,  to  which  (though  somewhat  tardy  in. 
omr  notice)  we  can  no  longer  forbear  to  Call  the  attention 
of  our  rendero.  Tbote  afebat  few,  if,  hjdeed,  any  periods  of 
Am  avane  dufaiion^  that  present  to  u^  so  many  important  and 
bigbly  interesting  events  as  the  century  which  has  just^ 
M^ed  by ;  aad  if  to  the  intrinsic  interest  attached  to  these  events, 
neadd  (be  ooosideratioii,  tlifU  all  of  them  bear,  in  a  greater 
or  m  less  4i^gares^  upon  the  extraordinary  times  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  scarody  possible  to  iviagine  any  series  of  facts, 
BMHre-^toaloulatftd  di>'<  fts  the  attention,    or    to    impxove   tlie 

FraAiothe  very  esBleided  Bati»re  of  this  work,  and  the 
vast  variety  of  sufajeaU  wUeb  it  embrace,  it  cannot  be^  ex- 
pected that  me  should  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
tha  whole.  Siich  an  attempt  {unless  we  were  far  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  review)  would  involve  a  mere  list  of  namies 
and  of  persons,  and  a  string  of  events.  We  shall  rather  en- 
deavour to  gjve  otir  readers  a*  fair  specimen  of  ^e  nature  of 
iL.Iiacre^u^^s  work,  and  to  suggest,  as  we  proceed,  some 
few  i^ections  which  may  shew  the  importance  of  studying 
$)m  period  of  history. 

Tbei'  h»t  niAfaauts  of  Louis  XIV.  very  naturally^  intfo- 
diioe.  the  bittorf  of  this  period,  siace  the  reign  of  this  Mo- 
narch foHBS  the  link  which  connects  the  eighteenth  with 
the  preceding  century.    Thie  pectiKar  characterof  thc^itnes,  and 
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a  combination  of  events,  ivhich  iivas  brought  about  by  a  TarieCJ^ 
of  caOses,  rather  than  by  the  genius  of  th6  French  monarch, 
had  raised  him  to  a  station  so  elevated  and  oommandiag,  as  to 
acquire  for  him  the  title  of  louis  le  grand.  The  reputation  of 
France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and  magnificence,  admirably 
described  by  Lacretelle,  as  ^  uoe  magnificence  dont  le  peupk 
'  alors  sentait  plus  le  poids  quMl  n^en  avait  admir6  les  pro^: 
'  diges,^  was  at  its  greatest  height,  although  agricaltars 
began  to  decline,  and  commerce  languished.  AmbitioD  and 
intolerance  usually  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  pow^  aad ' 
influence ;  and  a  monarch  who  had  compelled  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  request  his  pardon,  and  bad  in- 
flicted^ a  similar  penalty  on  the  doge  of  Grenoa,  grew  too 
haughty  and  too  fond  of  personal  grandeiu*,  to  enjoy  the  gifita 
of  fortune  without  injury  to  the  other  European  powers.  He 
had  been  humbled  by  successive  leagues.  That  of  Enriand, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  produced  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1668,  and  that  of  the  German  Princes,  Spain,  aad 
the  United  Provinces,  which  terminated  in  the  general  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  16d7,  had  already  checked  the  dangerous  influ^ce 
of  the  French  throne.  The  greatness  and  pride  of  Louim  were 
still  more  decidedly  curbed  at  the  opening  of  the  Eighteenlk 
Century  under  Marlborough. 

The  compassion  which  his  political  misfortunes  scarcely  de- 
served, is  most  forcibly  inspired  by  the  domestic  calamities, 
with  a  touching  picture  of  which  Lacretelle  interests  his  readers 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Those  to  whom  the  Oreat 
Monardii  naturally  looked  as  the  pvops  of  his  dedinioff  years, 
were  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  bis  domestic 
circle  began  to  present  to  him  a  dreary  solitude.  The  Dauphin  . 
was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death ;  the  amiable  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  Burgundy,  were  carried  to  an  untimely  grave ;  their  eldest  mm, 
at  six  years  of  age,  shared  the  same  fate,^  and  the'  only  sur- 
viving child,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
character,  and  the  premature  death,  of  the  amiable  Duke  of 
Burgundy^  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  is  so  beautifully  toitched,  that 
we  must  not  withhold  it. 

*  Le  Roi  el  Madame  de  Maintenon  venaient  visiter  la  Dauphine* 
dont  ils  avaient  fait  leur  fille  ch^rie ;  ils  voyaient  avec  saisissement 
I'ei^arras,  et  I'air  d'effroi  des  m6decins,  Louis  n'6tait  pastnoins 
inqMt  de  la  hknl6  de  son  petit-filsf  ;  rien  ne  pouvait  arracser  cielui- 
ci  oela  chambre  d'une  femme  qui  rempllssait  seule  son  kme  tendre 
' et.  pure.  Ses  tiiiits  6taient  dej^  d6compoie8  et fl^tris :  nais  il  n^aper* 
oei^ait  et  ne  voulait  sentir  que  le  danger  de  son  Spouse  ^ .  «^  • .  • ,  Le 


^  The  Dutchess  of  Bu|guDdy.       f  The  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
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12  F^nier,  elle  expira La  mort  de  la  Dauphme  eteignait 

tes  dernidres  lueurs  d'esperance  et  de  joie  qui  eusscnt  qaelquefois 
console  la  vieillesse  de  Louis  XIV.  ^ 

*  Le  Roi  se  retira  d  Marly  avec  Madame  de  Maintenon,  poor 
o&ir  &  Dieu  la  soumission  d'une  ame  bris^e  par  la  douleur.  Le 
Dauphin,  n#  pour  les  impressions  violentes  et  les  sentiments  pkssion- 
njb,  contenait  des  plaintes  qui  ]ui  eusseht  paru  une  r^olte  contre  le 
ciel ;  et,  par  ce  combat  au-dessus  de  ses  forces,  il  aidait  d  la  mort 
qui  s'approchait  de  lui.  II  ^tait  reste  enfernie  avec  sen  confesseur, 
avec  son  frdre  le  Due  de  Berry,  et  av^  son  vertueux  gouverneur  le 
Due  ^e  Beauvilliers,  malade  lui-meme.  FenSlon,  emle  de  la  eour, 
manguait  h  son  Sieve  mourant.  Les  coups  de  marteau  qui  pr^araient 
le  cercueil  de  la  Daupbine  arrlvaient  dejd  jusqu'aux  oreilles  de  son 
epoux  ;  il  fallut  le  soustraire  k  ces  apprlts  dechirans ;  on  crut  qu^il 
aurait  la  force  de  se  rendre  a  Marly,  il  s'y  fit  transporter.  Le  Due 
de  Berry  ^tait  seul  avec  lui  dans  son  carosse.    II  arriva  lorsque  les 

coartisans  attendaient  le  V^vcil  du  Roi II  vint  se  m^ler  aux 

seijgneurs  qui  attendaient  le  Roi.  Nul  n'osait  le  consoler,  tbus  gar- 
daient  une  roome  silence.  Son  air  avait  quelque  chose  d'6gar^ ;  son 
visage  6tait  couvert  de  marques  rouge&tres.  II  repondait  au  salut 
douloureux  de  eeux  dont  >1  connaissait  le  plus  I'attachement,  par  des 

regards  qui  per^aient  T&me Louis  8*avance  vers  lui,  il  le  serre 

daDS  ses  bras  avec  tendresse ;  il  observe,  il  detaille  tous  les  funestes 
sjrippiomes  qu'avaient  deja  remarquis  les  courtisans.  *  Retirez  vous, 
^nbn  fils/  lui  disait  il,  pendant  qu'un  m^decin  tatait  le  pouls  au  prince 
et  regardait  le  Roi  avec  des  yeux  effrayis ;  ^  au  nom  de  Dieu,  retirez 
*  vous,  veillez  sur  vous-mime,  j  'attends  tout  du  courage  du  mon  fils. 
^  Que  le  ciel  vous  donne  de  la  force ;  il  en  faut,  mon  fils,  dans  ces 
'  temps  malheurei^.'  Le  Dauphin,  a  qui  jamais  les  accens  de  la 
tendresse  patemelle  n'^taient  arrives  d'une  maniere  aussi  p6n6trante, 
§tait  comme  accabl6  de  cette  effusion  de  sentimens,  et  cependant  ne 
pouvait  goCkter  le  soulagement  des  pleurs  et  des  'sanglots.  £n  se 
retirant,  son  salut,  son  regard,  semblaient  exprimer  un  dernier 
adieu. 
*  La  maladie  du  Dauphin  se  d^clara  de  la  manidre  la  plus  effiray- 

ante  « Le  18  Fevrier,  il  mourut,  ce  Prince  dont  P^e  ardente 

et  noble  avait  emforass^  toutes  les  vertus  que  F6n61on  lui  avait  men- 
tr6es.  II  mourut  loin  des  regards  d'un  tel  ami  qui^  r^si^n6,  mais 
d6tach6  de  tout  sur  la  terre,  n^eut  pas  loag  temps  &  lui  survivre. 
Si  le  JDauphin  e(xt  regn^,  on  eCkt  vu  ce  que  peuvent  sur  le  tr6ne  le 
plus  sincere  amour  de  I'humanit^,  et  le  difficile  accord  des  senti- 
mens religieux  avec  les  qualit^s  politiques.  La  force  et  la  pr^voy- 
aace  n'eussent  point  maqqu^  a  toutes  ses  virtus  :  quelle  prodigieuse 
^aergie  ne  devait-il  pas  y  avoir  dans  une  &me  qui  s'ctait  si  opiniatre* 
nient  travaill^e  elle-m^me.'*  Tom.  I.  pp.  19 — 26. 


*  The  KiDsr  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  see  the  Dauphiiiess,  who  was 
become  their  darling  daughter :  they  beheld  with  decfp  emotion,  the  embairasMO^at 
and  eonstematMm  ofthe  pbyricians.  Louis  was  not  less  alai-iBcd  for  the  health  of  his 
SrandsM :  notbinf  oonld  tear  the  Utter  from  tho  chamber  of  a  wife^  who  alone 
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Hie  Regency  of  the  Due  d*6rleahs  cahnot  fail  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  historical  student,  as  havinis^  been  marked  by 
the  greatest  profligacy  of  manners.  That  the  Due  d 'Orleans 
WAS  a  man  of  first  rate  taknts  cannot  be  denied;  but  the 
licentiousness  of  his  charscter  was  such  k9  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  the  cafes  (rf  the  9tate  to  the  wre^traified  indai- 
gehce  of  the  most  debased  passions,  and  even  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  measures  ^idi  werfe  realty  founded 
oh  a  wise  policy.  Wo  to  the  prmce  wha  eiscitfes  the  di^g^st 
and  the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  by  throwing  aside  tlie 
restraints  of  morality;  who  squanders  away  the  resources  of 
his  .people,  in   promoting  the  splendour  of  a  dissolute  court, 


engnrossed  his  pure  and  tender  affections.  His  looks  wene  ev«ti  tiyeo  dwcotapesed 
and  faded  :  but  be  saw  nothkig,  would  suffer  himsekf  to  feel  notbing^  but  the  dai^er 
of  his  wife.  On  the  J  2th  of  February  she  expired:  and  her  death  extingur^ed 
the  last  beams  of  hope  and  of  joy  which  had  at  tifiaes  irradiated  the  old  hg«  df 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

,  The  King  rt!eired  with  Madame  de  MainteDon  to  Marly,  to  ofier  toibe  Afimifhty 
the  submission  of  «  spirit  brokefo  with  grief.  The  DaMphUi,  who  was  uaturaiiy  of 
extreme  susceptibility,  aud  ardent  passions,  suppressed  complainings  which  be 
would  hare  con&idered  as  rebellion  a«^ainst  Heaven  j  his  strength  was  unequal  to 
ithe  strus;gle  ',  and  it  only  served  to  hasten  the  approach  of  death.  He  xbut  himself 
up  with  his  Confessor,  with  His  brother,  the  Duke -de  Berry,  «tid  irith  bis  c«oel- 
lent  tutor,  the  Dukede  BeauvilHera,  who  was  hhnself  on  inralid.  SFhrulony  bamked 
from  caurty  oovl\(\  not  Btiextd  his  difing pupa.  \ 

The  strokes  of  the  hammer  occasioned  by  nailing  the  coffin  of  the  Badphioess, 
fell  on  the  ear  of  her  husband.  It  became  necessary  to  tear  hiih  away  from  these 
agonizing  preparations  :  it  was  thought  that'hemight  4iave  strength  enough  to  repair 
to  Marly,  and  he  ordered  him  self  to  be  oAl^ried  thithen.  The  Duke  de  Berrf -was 
alone  with  hrm  ih  the  carrlat^e.  He  arrived  just  as  the  cuartiers  were  waitHig  for 
the  King'iJ  rising.— —-He  mixed  with,  the  noblemen  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  King.  No  one  ventured  to  offer  him  consolation :  all  kept  a  melancholy  silence. 
There  was  something  of  distraction  in  his  air ;  his  face  wtfs  covered  with  'red 
streaks.  He  replied  to  the  mournful  salutations  of  those  whom  he  knew  to4fo€lie 
most  strongly  attftohed  to  hirli,  by  looks  of  heart-^iereihg  etprestioti.  Ijoilirad- 
iranced  towards  hi^ :  he  pres:jed  him  in  bis  arms  with  teoderujets,:  be  obser?j9d, 
he  distioctly  noticed*  all  the  fatal  symptoms  which  had  been  alreauy  remarked  by 
the  courtiers.* — -*  Retire,  my  son,'  he  said,  while  a  physician  was  fe^fiili^'  Ifhe 
Prince's  pnlse,  and  lookin<r    at  the   Krn^  With  cofKrtefrtatSoo;-—*  for  God's  ««ke, 

•  retire;  wjttth  oVer  *yoarsfeIf.    1  eiipeti  e^ery  thiflg  froul  (fbe  (hrtltude  (^Wf  %*. 

*  Heaven  grunt  you  strength  j  there  is  mUch  need  of  it  ia  these  anh»ppy  tidies.' 
-The  Bauph-.n,  in  whose  ears  the  accents  of  paternal  teodernef^  bad  never  sounded 

in  tones  so  peoetratipg,  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  this  effusion  of  sympathy, 
and  yet  was  un^.ble  to  enjoy  the  relief  of  tears  and  of  jjnjans.  A^'be  VfetiiiaH,  His 
words,  his  looks  seedied  to  bid  a  final  farewell. 

The  Bs^uphrn's  illness  asstimed  the  mont  formidable  appeaiiance.  On«ibe  tSfli 
of  February  he  died,— a  Wince  whose  trdeAt  aud  noble  miifd  had  eiK^rao^«ll 
the  virtues  which  Fenelon  bad  inculcated.  He  died  at  a  distance  from  that  in  va- 
luable friend,  who,  Te9i?*ned,  ond  dead  in  affection  to  all  earthly  thini^s,  bad  not 
long  to  survive  him.  If  the  Dauphin  had  lived  to  be  king,  we  should  have  seen 
what  the'mo«it  sincere  love  of  mankind  and  ihe'ditficutt  oufi^jinatioa'of  religious 
principliK  with  politioal  talents  could,  when  upon  the  th code,  effect.  Str«Qgth  of 
mi«Mi  find  foresight  WK>titd  not  hove  been  wanting  in  aid  of  'fliU  im  other  virtwes. 
What^ii6d»giou»  e^ei^  ch«y  most  have  imparted  to  a  jBiM  wkiCk  bad.  wp^iie- 
veringly  laboared  in  the  cultivation  of  itself  I 
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and  ki  gcatifying  l|ia  ov^tq  irioes^  instead  of  labouring  to 
advaince  thie  bappii^esii  of  those  for  whom  aloDe  he  sways  the 
sceptre !  It  is  eitsy  to  trace  the  germe  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  to^  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
miod  sh^dders  at  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  de- 
bfincliery  and  of  sensual  excess,  which  marked  the  career  of 
this  profligate  statesman : — the  very  page  of  history  is  con- 
taminated with  the  bare  recital  of  the  scandalous  manners 
which  disgraced  the  court  of  the  infamous  Due  d' Orleans. 

*  Tout  a  pris  un  ^  nouvel  aspect  k  la  cour : . . .  .  le  Hbertinagc 

2ui,  auparavanty  avait  cherch6  le  myst^re,  brave  le  scandal; .... 
iCS  blasphemes,  les  sermens  souiU^es  des  images  de  la  d^bauche, 
SQnt  substitu^  eiu  ton  noble  et  r6serv6  de  Louis  XIV. :  I'impu- 

dence  les  |>refere,  la  bassesse  y  applaudit Les  soupers  du 

B^ent  ^taiem  V^oqW  d'luie  corrufiiion  qui  tendait^  se.  rcoandre 
dain  tout  le  royattme. . .  ^.  I/im^ti  4tait  I'assakoonement  le  plus 
r^herch4  ,^f  ce$  dfbauehss  i  ^  Sf.  les  jours  que  la  religmp  consacrp 
4im£  plui  imposanUs  solemniieSf  iiaient  signales  par  des  exch  d'une 
invention  nouveUe.'*   I.  pp,  144—147, 

We  hate  just  remarked,  that  the  profligacy  of  the  manners 
ei  the  Court  sowed  the  fir^t  seeds  of  moral  and  political 
disorder  in  France.  To  this  we  may  add  another  cause, 
which,  at  this  time,  began  to  bring  the  institutions  both  of 
reMgion  and  of  social  order,  into  contempt ; — the  elevation  of 
undeserving,  nay,  of  infamous  persons,  to  the  highest  sto^r 
tions  in  the  Church.     This   is  well  marked  by  our  Author. 

*  Beaucoup  de  personnes  recherchent  aujourd'hui  Les  causes 
de  Pincrldulite  qui  a  toujours  ^te  en  s'accroissawt  pendant  le  18 
siecle  Elles  sont  nombreuses,  mais  on  s'obstine  a  les  r^duire 
a  une  seule,  et  a  n^accuser  que  les  productions  d'^crivains  c^l^bres. 
Lilistoire  denonce,  avant  tout,  les  actes  des  grandes,  et  ceux  m4me 
des  chefs  de  l*EgUse.  Bayle  ne  produisait  qu'une  impression  m6- 
£oere  quand  ^ossuet,  Fenllon,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  existaient*.' 
VL  p.  543. 


*  Every  thiDg  assumed  a  new  appearance  at  coart.  Libertinism,  which  bad 
hitherto  sought  conceaimeht,  now  braved  opinion.  Blasphemies,  oaths  polluted 
ipitli  t|i«  images  ef  ^fbau^pbersr,  were  substitute^  for  the  noble  and  reserved 
tfU|i}nea  of  Louis  the  Fourteeijth.  Effrontery  preferred  them ;  baseness ,  ap- 
plauded theoj.  The  suppers  of  thp  Regent  formed  a  school  of  corruption,  the 
influence  of  which  extended  throughout  the  Kingdonj.  Impiety  was  the  most 
.  favourite^ seasoning  of  these  revels;  and  those  days  which  are  consecrated  to 
the  most  awful  solemnities  of  religion,  were  sigualized  by  novelties  of  excess 
which  iiitf«Kltiop  tfM  UiKed  to  furniiib. 

f  Many  pevyoDS  ii^  Qur  days  havp  sought  for  the  causes  of  that  infidelity 
which  was  constantly  on  the  increase  during  the  ci^bte^ath  century.  Those 
caiMts  are  nwmetoo^,  alt)iQi|gb  some  pers0ii9  persist  in  reducing  them  to  one, 
aad  Ia  lubai^g  all  ^tpoa  the  productions  of  c«lebrat^  wf iters.    History  de- 
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It  required  all  the  impudence  of  Dubois,  to  think  of  oc- 
cupying a  see  which  had  so  recently  been  illustrated  by  tlie 
virtues  of  Fenelon ;  and  all  the  immorality  of  the  Regent,  to 
adTance  to  the  Episcopacy  the  paost  infamous  of  men. 

From  such  scenes  we  turn  aside  with  disgust;  nor  shall 
we  stop  to  notice  the  intolerant  administration  of  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  which  is  here  justly  called  the  second  Regency. 
We  pass  on  to  that  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  none  of  whose  mea- 
sures, however,  have  the  chatacter  of  grandeur  or  of  vast 
■utiHty,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  historical  reader. 
Disinterestedness  and  economy  are  the  only  qualities  which 
his  grealest  admirers  can  point  out  as  praise- worthy  in  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus.  His  manners  partook  of 
patriarchal  simplicity;  but  there  was  a  timidity  in  his  counsels, 
a  want  of  energy  in  his  measures,  which  deprive .  him  of  the 
character  of  an  enlightened  minister.  During  the  period  of 
national  tranquillity  which  prevailed  from  1726  to  17S3,  his 
fittention  was  prudently  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
finances,  and  the  encourageoGient  of  agi*iculture  aod  commerce. 
Fleury  was  fitted  tb  rule  in  time  of  peace;  but  the  approach 
of  external  commotions  betrayed  his  want  of  intellectual 
vigour. 

Burope  had  now  enjoyed  repose  for  a  series  of  years ;  bat 
the  death  of  Augustus  II.  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  san- 

fuinary  contest,  by  leaving  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
^oland  \indecided.  France  espoused  the  pretensions  of  Sta- 
nislaus Leczinski,  the  father-in  law  of  Louis  XV.  This  prince, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  unfortunate  of  monarchs,  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  Charles  XII.  and 
hurled  from  it  by  Peter  the  Great.  Russia  and  Austria 
maintained  successfully  the  cause  pf  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
son  of  Augustus  II.  The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  fate  of  Poland — as  subjected  to 
Russian  influence— in  1734,  and  in  1815.  To  those  who  are 
curious  in  tracing  such  political  analogies,  we  can  promise 
abundant  materials  >n  this  part  of  Lacretelle*s  work.  We 
quote  but  a  single  sentence ; 

^  La  Russie  voulait  dominer  seuU  sur  un  etat  qu*eUe  condderait 
deJ€L  comtfte  tributaire,  UAutriclie  aurait  d&  s*alarmer  de  cede 
ambition  de  la  Russie^  et  cependant  eUe  la  jecondait*.*  JL  138. 


nouDces,  .as  the  most  efficient  cause,  the  conduct  of  the  higher  orden,  of  even 
the  htads  of  thf  Church,  Bayle  produced  but  a  slight,  impressioa  while  Boetfuet, 
Feoelon,    Arnaud,  and  Nidole,  were  living. 

^  Russia  W)^s  anxious  to  obtain  the  sole  dominion  over  a  ttate  which  she 
already  considered  as  her  tribuUry.  Austria  ought  to  have  taken  alarm  al  the 
ambition  pf  Russia,  instead  of  whicb«  she  seconded  her  project*. 
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The  name  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislacus,  recalls 'to  our  at--^ 
tention  a  touching  incident,  which  is  recorded  by  our  Author 
with  considerable  pathos.  The  defeat  of  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  shook  the  crown,  and  en- 
dangered the  life  of  Stanislaus;  and  the  death  of  the  Swedish 
hero  left  him  altogether  without  resources.  Stanislaus  retired 
into  Alsace.  Even  in  his  private  retreat,  the  hatred  of  his 
rival  Augustus  II.  pursued  him,  and  the  Polish  ambassador 
demanded  his  banishment  from  the  French  territory.  ^  France,* 
replied  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ^  has  always  been  the  asylum 
^  of  unfortunate  kings.*  In  this  obscure  retreat,  the  sole  object 
of  his  solicitude  was  his  daughter,  wiio,  from  her  tenderest 
years,  had  shared  and  alleviated  the  miseries  of  his  wandepng 
life.  Filial  piety  had  developed  in  her  the  active  and  modest 
virtues.  Her  features  had  nothing  remarkable;  but  youth, 
innocence,  and  kindness,  gave  them  expression.  Her  figure 
was  noble  and  elegant.  Her  mind  possessed  rather  judgement 
than  brilliancy.  She  was  timid,  like  all  persons  who  have 
been  early  acquainted  with  adversity.  Such  was  the  amiable 
person  wb6  was  selected  (in  1735)  as  the  consort  of  Louis  XV. 
The  King  of  Poland  was  residing  in  a  jdilapidated  castle 
near  Weissembourg,  when  a  letter  from  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
informed  him  of  this  unexpected  favour  of  fortune. 

*  Transporte  de  joie  il  entra  dans  la  chambre  od  £taient  sa 
femroe  et  sa  fille.  •'  Ah !  ma  fille  V*  lui  dit-il,  ••  tombon^  k  genoux 
*'  et  remercions  Dieu !" — *^  M on  pore,"  8*£crie  celle-ci,  **  seriez- 
*«  vousrappel6  au  trAne  de  Pologne?"  '*  Le  ciel,"  reprit  Stanislas, 
**  nous  est bien  plus  fiivoraUe,  ma  fille:  vous  6te8  Reine  de  France.*'' 
IL84. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  J 


Art.  II.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Dugald 
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Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
pp.  xiv.  5&^.    Price  21.  28.    Cadell  and  Davies,  ISH. 

I-JAVING  considered  Mr.  Stewart's  first  volume  at  sufficient 
length  in  a  former  number,  we  now  proceed  to  the  more 
immediate  consideration  of  the  second,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  Reasoning  Powers. 

Aod,  first  of  all,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  whatsoever 
reason  may  be  exercised  about,  something  must  be  taken  for 

-    -  .  -  ,    f    ' 

*  Transported  with  joy  be  entered  tie  chamber  in  which  hi>  wi.o  and 
daughter  were.  "  O  my  daughter,"  be  exclaimed,  •*  let  us  fail  on  pur  kneep 
**  and  biess  God  I**  **  Father,"  she  answered,  «*  are  you  recalled  to  the  throne 
*<  of  Poland  ?"  *'  HeaTen,"  replied  Stanislaas,  <^  bsyi  bestowed  a  greater  benefit 
'•  upon  US :  you  are  Queen  of  France." 
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gniifttfd.  Olgeels  of  wemmmgy  boUest  as.  many  ef  A^n  as  you 
will,  can  wsver  of  themselves,  fonn  a  demoBstfatimi.  The  par^ 
tides  of  theogbl  will  not  unite  into  a  siriog  of  Fea^ooiog,  with- 
oot  some  attraction  of  «ebesion.  This  attra^ioa  is  found  in 
what  are  called  axioms.  In  Tain  shall  we  endeavour  to  prove 
any  one  proposition  in  geometry,  if  we  will  not  admit  such 
truths,  as  that  ^  tilings  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
^  one  another,' — and  yet  we  must  admit  these  without  jwoof. 
These  truths  are  taken  for  granted  in  every  particular  instance, 
but  Into  the  use  of  prefixing  them,  in  a  general  ^shape,  to  a  book 
of  demonstration,  we  shall  not  at  present  inquire :  whether 
Euclid  has  inserted  in  his  list  all  the  axioms  of  which,  he 
mak^  use,  is  more  than  a  questioB ;  but,  whether  he  has  or  has 
not,  certain  it  is,  that  any  one  who  should  doubt  of  any  truth 
when  occurring  in  a  specific  case^  would  be  .little  likely  to  have 
his  doubt  removed  by  recurring  to  a  table  of  axioms. 

Ar^  axioms,  then,  the  foundation  of  mathematics,  or  of  any 
ethw  science  i  By  no  means  ;  they  are  nothing  but  the  cement 
by  which  diseovered  truths  most  be  joined  together  into  one 
building.  These  truths  themselves  lie  eeneeal^  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  require  the  sagadity  and  study  of  man  to  find 
them  out.  Repeat  every  axiom  that  was  ever  devised,  and  you 
will  never  arrive  at  any  one  diseevery — in  optics,  for  instance  ; 
but  assuiue  the  laws  of  relraction  and  reflection,  and  how  many 
beautiful  truths  are  immediately  deduced  therefrom ! — In  the 
same  manner,  the  axioms  alone  cannot  he^>  yeu  to  a  single  truth 
in  geometry ;  it  is  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle, — and  not  from 
any  axiom,  or  from  all  of  them  togeth^, — that  the  three  angles 
are  proved  to  be  together  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  simply  the 
having  of  Ihree  sittes  necessarily  includes  this  property.  Now  it 
is  in  the  definitions  that  the  nature  of  every  figure  is  pointed 
out ;  the  definitions,  therefore,  may,  though  we  think  not  very 
correctly,  he  called,  as  Mr.  S.  has  called  them,  the  foundations 
ef  mathematical  seiwee. 

What  property,  then,  of  a  figure  may  be  used  to  define  the 
figure  ?  We  answer,  any  one  that  will  define  it,  any  peeidiar 
one.  That,  however,  it  will  be- mQ3t 'Convenient  to  use,  from 
which  the  rest  shall  most  conveniently  be  deduced.  A  gecnne- 
trician  would  certainly  be  at  liberty  to  define  a  circle  as  the 
curve  to  which  every  line,  drawn  thereto  from  a  certain  point 
within  it,  is  perpendicular ;  or  that  in  which,  if  any  two  lines 
cut  one  another,  the  rectangle  contained  under  the  segments  of 
the  one  equals  the  rectangle  contained  under  the  segments  of  the 
other.  Sefore  he  should,  however,  introduce  such  an  innova^n 
into  geometry,  he  would  do  well  to  consider,  what  woidd  be 
gain^  by  it ;  whether  the  sequence  of  his  propositions  would 
thereby  be  rendered  more  simple  and  more  intelligible. 

In  one  instance^  we  think  that  a  definition  of  Euclid's  might 
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be'adTaniageousl^  changed.  It  is  that  (rf  paralld  Hues.  Our 
mathematical  readers  know  how  much  trouble  this  subject  has 
given  to  comnQentators  upon  Etidi^;  and  amon^  them  to 
Simsoif),  who  has  b^n  obliged  to  pnrove  ati  e^xiom  of  bk 
author's  in^  no  few  er  than  five  propositions,  Mrith  a  proportionate 
aHowanee  of  axioms  and  definitions  ;  and,  after  all,  in  his  fifth 
proposition,  takes  for  granted  a  particuictr  case  of  the  very  thiiig 
he  is  endeavopring  to  prove  generally.  It  is  to  avoid  all  this, 
dnd,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  taking  the  axiom  for  granted,  that 
we  propose  a  change.  We  should  define  parallel  sWaight  lines 
tbus  : 

If  a  straight  line,  as  ABC,  fa!Hfi<j  upon  two  other  straight 
lines,  in  the  same  plane  as  BD,  CE,  make  equal  angles  with. 
fhera,  viz.  ABD,'ACE;  the  two  lines  are  parallel.  According 
to  Euclid's  definition  thi$  stands  in  need  of  proof;  it  is  placed 
as  the  twenty- seventh  proposition  of  th^  fir^t  book.  The  twesty- 
eighth  will  follow  immediately  from  on r  definlfion ;  as  will  also 
the  definition  of  Euclid,  by  a  process  so  imili^diate  that  weveed 
not  point  it  otit.  The  first  part  of  the  twenty-ninth,  again,  is 
tiothing  but  our  definition,  and  the  ottier  parts  directly  dedaeiUe 
from  it.  Hefice,  we  follow  Euclid's  course  to  the  thirty-second. 
From  this,  with  the  help  of  the  thirty -third  of  the  third  hook, 
(a  proposition  totally  indepetident  of  what  we  are  about  to  prove,) 
may  be  easily  deduced  what  is  covnmonly  oalied  the  elevmtii 
axiom  of  Euclid.     Thus  : 

If  any  straight  line,  as  MN,  falling  upon  two  other  straight 
lines,  as  MP,  NC,  make  the  two  interior  angles,  NMP,  MNC, 
together  less  than  two  right  angles,  these  two  lines  shall  meet, 
if  produced  towards  P  and  C»  Take  a  line  M'N'ss=sMN,  and 
upon  it  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  »6  the 
deficiency  of  CNM,  PMN  from  two  right  attgtes.  In  this  seg*  . 
ihent  place  the  line  M'F  tnaking  the  ang'le  N'M'P'«NMP 
and  join  N  P' :  therefore  M'N'P'  ifiust  =±b  MNC.  Awily  M/N' 
toMN ;  then  M'P'  and  N'P'  will  lie  Upon  MP,  ^rC;  wMdi, 
consequently,  vrSil  meet  in  P'.  Q.  E.  D. 

In  the  second  section  X)f  the^rst  chapter,  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to 
treat  ^xA  certain  laws  of  belief,    inseparably  connected  with 

*  the  exercise  of  Consciousness^  Memory,  Peroqitton,  and  Rea* 

*  soning.'^  The  fltst,  and  the  second  of  these,  are  personal  ex- 
istence and  personal  identity,  flow  these  «re  Hb  be  distinguished 
we  do  not  very  clearly  perceive*  For  what  is  that  myslerious 
being  called  ^  I  ?^  What  Ss  it  but  that  wluch  mritcs  in  itself 
faculties  exercised  at  different  times,  thoughts  thought  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  feelings  felt  at  difierent  times  f  The  very  ex- 
istence of  such  an*  I,'  seenisto  us  to  imply  identity. 

3.  *  The  belief  which  all  men  entertain  of  the  existence  of  1^  ^iia- 
terial  worlds  CI  mean  their  belief  of  its  existenct  independodti^  of  diat 
of  percipient  oelngs, )  and  their  expectation  of  the  continued  umformity 
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of  the  laws  of  nature,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  ultimate  or  elemental 
laws  of  thought,  with  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned.*  p.  56. 

This   expectation  of  the  continued   uniformity   of   the  laws 
of   nature,    it    has   lately  been    attenapted,    in   a     periodical 
publication)  to  separate  fronoi  its  unproved  and   iinproveable 
companions;    but    with    no    very    great    success   we    think. 
The   argument  runs    thus.     It  is  a  necessary  truth, — every 
one    will   acknowledge  it  as  such, — that  nothing  can  begin, 
or  cease  to  be,  but  from  some  cause  or  other.     Unless,  then, 
there  is  some  cause    to    disturb   the    order  of  nature,   it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  she  will  continue  to  carry   on  her  ope- 
rations in  tlie  same  way  in  which  she  has  always  been  known  to 
carry   tliem  on.     With  ^no  such  disturbing  cause  are  we  ac- 
iquainted ;  and  tlierefbre,  the  inference  follows.    Nothing,  then, 
says  the  critic,  is  taken  for  granted;  here  is  no  exertion  of  the 
inductive  principle;   every  thing  is   demonstratively  deduced 
from  a  necessary  truth.     That  any  one  should  have  devised  this 
argument,  without  perceiving  the  fallacy  of  it,  is. to  us  truly 
astonishing.     ^We  are  acquainted   with  no   such    disturbing 
^  cause,  and  therefore,' — here  is  the  very  thing  taken  for  granted, 
the  very  exertion  of  the  inductive  principle, — ^  we  conclude  that' 
^  there  is  none.'     Is  this  demonstration  r  In  what  school  was  it 
learned?    In  that  of  Euclid?  M^st  assuredly  not.     In  fact, 
most  people, — we  might  say,  all  people, — take  for  granted  the 
continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without  even  deducing  it,  from 
this  necessary  truth,  and  those  who  choose  thus  to  deduce  it,  will 
only  find  themselves  obliged  to  call  in  the  inductive  principle  in 
another  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

According  to  this  argument,  Adam  might  have  proved, — 
proved  demonstratively  from  a  necessary  truth, — that  the  weather, 
on  the  second  day  of  his  existence,  would  be  the  same  as  on  the 
first;  and,  when  driven  from  such  belief  by  matter  of  fact,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  matter  of  fact  having  been  led  to  consider 
and  condemn  his  former  proof,  might  have  still  expected  the 
second  year  of  his  life  to  present  him  with  .a  succession  of  weather 
like  that  of  the  first ;  this  expectation  also  being  frustrated  by 
experience,  he  might  still  have  waited  for  a  cycle  of  years  to 
bring  round  the  long-expected  succession  of.  similar  weather ; 
unless,  indeed,  experience,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taught  him 
that  it  nyas  possible  causes  might  operate  of  which  he  did  not 
even  know  the  existence. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  with  the  deference  that  is  due  to 
such  a  name  as  D'Alembert's,  we  totally  disapprove  of  his  d 
priori  proof  of  the  first  law  of  motion, — altogether  theoretical, 
stnd  independent  on  fact.  ^  If  no  cause  exists,'  says  he,  as 
quoted  by  the  critic, /why  a  body  in  motion  should  turn  either 
^  CO  the  right  or  to  the. left|  nor  why  it  ^bould  cease  to  move,  it 
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^  will  necessarily  do  neither,  but  oontiau^  to  move  forward 
<  in  the  line  of  its  first  direction  to  all  eternity.*  To  conir 
plete  the  proof,  we  should  be  able  to  add  ^  And  no  such 
'  cause  exists;  therefore,  &c.:*  but  can  we  do  this?  We  do  ' 
indeed  know  of  none  sucli,  but  this  is  very  different  from 
knowing  thai'  there  is  none  such.  We  are,  for  our  own 
parts,  content  with  the  old-fashioned  proof  that  rests  upon 
experiment  atid  analogy.  ^  , 

Being  in  possession,  then,  of  certain  truths, — having  disco- 
v^ed  certain  facts  from  among  the  arcana  of  nature,  it  is 
next  to  be  considered  what  use  may  be  made  of  them  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  fuKher  truths.  And  here  Mr.  S.  inquires, 
whether  the  faculty  of  reasoning  be  any  thing  distinct  from 
intention.  Mr.  S.  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not;  except  that  it 
implies  memory. 

*  In  examining  those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the  mind 
by  a  series  of  consequences  from  premises  to  a  conclusion,  I  can  de- 
tect no  intellectual  act  whatever,  which  the  joint  operation  of  intui- 
tion and  of  memory  does  not  sufficiently  explain,  p.  92. 

If  there  be  any  other  act  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
reasoning,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  what  it  is.  The  following 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  simile  of  eay)lanatioH, 

*  With  respect  to'  these  powers  of  judgment  and  of  reasoning, 
as  they  are  here  combined,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  results  of 
the  former  may  be  compared  to  a  collection  of  separate  stonea 
prepared  by  the  chisel  for  the  purposes  of  the  builder;  upon  each 
of  which  stones,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  a  person  may  raise 
himself,  as  upon  a  pedestal,  to  a  small  elevation.  The  same  judg- 
ments, when  combined  into  a  train  of  reasoning,  terminating  m 
a  remote  conclusion^  resemble  the  formerly  unconnected  blocks, 
when  converted  into  the  steps  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  summit 
of  a  tower,  which  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible.  In  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  this  staircase,  much  skill  and  invention  may 
be  displayed  by  the  architect;  but,  in. order  to  ascend,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  a  repetition  of  the  act  by  which  the  first 
8t^  was  gained.  The  &ct  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat  analogous, 
in  the  relation  between  the  power  of  judgment,  and  what  logi- 
cians call  the  discursive  processes  of  the  understanding.'  p.  94. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  discursive  processes^ 
sdiolastically  arranged  in  form  and  figure,  Mr.  S.  takes  oc- 
casion to .  notice  certain  ^  evanescent  processes  of  thought,' 
'  untraceable  by  the  memory,^  but  which  yet  issue  in  con- 
dusiotts  frequently  the  most  just,  and  frequently  mistaken 
for  intuitive.  As  there  are  motions  too  quick  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  so  it  should  seem  that  there  are  mental  operations 
too  rapid  for  the  memory  to  retain.  The  sailor  who  judges 
— and  judges  witii  accuracy— of  the  bulk    and  burthen  of  a 
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dtotaDt  sfaip)-*-ti)e  fermer  if  ho  can  tell  vriih  w^nd^f^ul  ex^ 
aetltesft  the  girth  atid  weight  of  a  pasoilig  O9.;*^ar0  dot 
^otifickms  of  any  process  of  ratiocinatioii  previous  to  Ulff 
judeemeitt  formed; — yet  that  such  there  k  who  sbelt  doubt? 
Stioi  tf^  tbefe  mu^  be  before  we  can  judge  of  the  dit-^ 
tasce  of  any  otyject  whatever : — and  who  sball«  p? esume  to 
ecrtimate  the  velocity  of  th^yflit.^ 

*  These  seemingly  instantaneous  judgements  have  always  appeared 
to  nie  as  entitled  to  a  greater  sliare  of  our  confidence  than  many 
«f  Our  more  delflberate  eonolusions ;  inasmudi  as  they  hare  b«a« 

Jiraidf  as  it  were,  on  the  mtttd  by  the  lessons  of  long  eatperience^ 
Md  are  as' little  Hable  to  be  Mnscd  by^  temper,  ot  passion,  9$ 
Am  estimatea  we  iform  of  the  dHHaacea  of  visible  oinepts.  Thc^ 
eoQitkute,  indeed,  to  thot^  who  are  habitually  ei^a^d  in  the  buqr 
scenes  of  life,  a  sort  of  peculiar /acu%,  analogous*  both  in  itc 
origin  and  in  its  use,  to  the  coup  deceit  of  the  hsilitary  engineer, 
or  to  the  quick  and  sure  tact  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  marking 
the  diagnostics  of  disease. 

*  From  whai  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  althouj^ 
a  man  should  happen  to  reasion  ill  in  support  of  a  sound  con* 
elusion,  We  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer  with  confidence, 
that  he  Judged  right,  merely  by  accident.  It  h  far  fVoia  belitg 
impossible  that  he  may  hate  committed  some  mistake  m  statuw 
t0  othen  Qperhaps  in  netradng  to  himself)  tlie  grounds  upen  which 
ibis  judgeiBcnt  was  really  fimnded.  Indeed,  this  must  he  the  case^ 
wherever  a  shrewd  ^nMierstanding  in  business  lis  united  with  ap 
aie^xactty  for  clear  and  luminous  i^casoning;  and  sometlux\g  aJT 
the  same  sort  iaiBcidevitj  mere  or  less,  to  all  men  (more  pi^r- 
ItcsdiaKly  to  men  of  '^^oiek  parte)  when  they  make  an  attempt,  i^ 
JiseuMBons  Gonoerning  human  affiur^,  to  remount  to  ^^  vrind- 
fks*  It  may  be  added^  that  in  the  dd,  this  correctness  ot  judj^f 
ment  often  nemaina,  in  a  surprising  degree,  long  after  the  dJ3- 
etirsnre  or  argumentative  power  would  seem  from  some  decay  of 
alN»ition,  or  confusion  in  the  aucoeasion  of  ideis,  to  have  Qeei;» 
aeniflbly  impaired  by  a|ge  or  by  disease/  pp.  100— lOiu 

The  second  section  of  the  second  chapter  briogs  na  to  ^^1%^ 
*  neral  reasoning,'  To  this  part  we  haTe  purposcAy  veaeriMril 
all  that  we  hate  to  say  on  the  subject  of  al^tran^on. 

Abstraction  is  the  power  of  considering  some  point  iff^ 
em  object  ap&rt  from  the  rest  When  tbe  mnd  cHt' a  diild 
is  just  beginning  to  observe  extenial  objeotSy  whett  this  bea»» 
'tfful^ world  of  woiMlerB  is  pressing  011  the  titm^  and  efs^ 
W^der,  from  its  nov^ty,  attracsts  that  attention  which  it 
merits,  the  eye  is  eang'ht  with  eome  e»e  Mciownstance  of  JiflL 
oliject,  and,  satisfied  with  that,  and  lost  in  admirtttioa  af  «t» 
tias  no  time  for  the  rest,  perhaps  does  not  even  notice  Ifaeir 
Mi^tdnce.  A  etiild  sees  a  bird  on  the  whig,  and^  atrook 
Wi^  the  dfcttfipstaiM^  of  its  flyiftgy  m^im  n^Uf^et.    Ite 
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fotiTLf  ks  feathers^  all  its  other  distingiiishiBg  quaiiiies^ 
lost  in  the  one  eifcumstance  of  its  flykig*.  He  is  toid 
what  he  has  seen  is  a  bird,  and  a  bird,  tiitereforfe,  wilfa 
means  something  thai  flies.  Shortly  after,  he  seesaJdte^ 
and  a  butterfly:  and  he  calls  each  of  them  by  the  aumt 
name,'  -a  bir4*  Here,  then,  is  abstraction ;  loir  Ab  one  doh^ 
camstance  of  flying  is  coAsndeMd  apart  frona  'all  the  ottor 
qualities  of  the  bird.     This  is  involuotary  abstraction. 

Ih  proee^  of  timie,  however,  these  otfaar  qualities  are  ob- 
served; we  find  t^t  a  bird  is  not  merely  mnmihimig  thcsb 
jlies.  And  so  of  a  hiuUitode  of  atb«r  thiagi9,--«if  «very  tfuKgr 
mdeed  that  falls  4}nd€iip  our  observalson.  Here,' then,  invo« 
luntary  abstraction  ceases  ;  observfttfeim  has  shewn  us  that  qua^  . 
litaea  do  not  e^t  sq>arate  in  objects,  and  if  ever^  after  this, 
th^  aro  oansidered  separately,  it  must  be  by  force  ^  of  vo- 
ladtary  abstraction, — by  means  of  that  power  whidf  enables 
U8y  as  Mr*  S.  observes,  to  separate  in  ihai^a^^  not.Qoly  tbiQga 
Mwar  fouAd  separate  in  iiatuve,  but  whiek  oaiUiQjt  even  He 
imagkied  as  aieparately  eikikiiig^*^as  lengtti  And  breadth,  smr- 
&<id  aftd  sididlty.  By  thisiaeansj— 4>y  ooMderia^  soose  w« 
cumstances  of  an  object,  and  leaving  others  oarf;  49f  ''VIKiW,*^^ 
we  form  general  wordsiy  words  tb^t  apply  to  a  multitude  of 
individuals  differing  in  a  multitude  of  particulars,  but  y^ 
alike  in  ftoae  .ciratfrnstances  ta  which  the  general  word 
refers.  We  speak  of  an  immaJ^— of  aa  oripanized,  beias 
diat  possesses  the  power  <o£>sdf-molioBi9  without  any  i^^Ee-^ 
vsiaee  to  ^ize,  ftvita,  or  mbde  of  lifc.  We  speak  of  a  Mati|^^ 
—of  a  figtit^  that  has  thi^e  aflgks,  wiilMui  any  vefereMce 
to  the  magliitnde  of  thosb  atiglea.  Numbers  again^  are  ge^ 
iMal  Wordi^,  ^nd  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we 
could  never  h^ve  had  any  Uotioii  of  number.  Now  all  useful 
reasoning  is  general,  and  therefore  carried  on  about  ge- 
neral ternxs.  Particular  reasonings,  i.  e.  reasonings  al^oui 
particular  objects,  mi^t  indeed  answer  some  individual  pur- 
pose; but,  having  done  this,  they  must  be  thrown  aside  as 
useless.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose,  to  shew  of  any  two 
particular  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  and  between  the  same 
p&rallc^ls,  that  their  areas  are  equal;  but  the  ]^perty,  when 
generally  proved,  has  the  honour  of  helping  to  demonstrate 
Slat  remarkable  circumstance  in  motion  round  a  center  of. 
force, — that  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector,  are  pro- 
portional CO  the  times  of  describing  them. 

For  the  cominunication  of  general  reasoning  it  is  evident 
that  general  terms  are  indiispensabld ;  Mr.  Stewart  contends 
ftirthei',  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  genemi  rea- 
sbtiiHg  itself;  that,  without  language,  (wheliier  oral,  written, 
hi^rd^yphic,  or  otherwise  significant,  no  matter,)   reateuiog 
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could  nfever  extend  itself  beyond  individual  cases.  Let  un 
consider  the  process  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  general 
reasoning.  .  Still  to  borrow  our  example  from  geometry,  suppose 
a  man,  by  considering  a  particular  diagram,  and  reasoning 
upon  it,  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  a  truth  that  relates 
to  Ihat  particular  diagram.  Here  he  has  it  in  bis  power  to 
lodk  back  upon  his  proof,  and  examine  what  pro|)erties  of 
the  figure  before  him,  have  entiered  into  it,  have  afforded 
data  mr  it.  All  that  have,  he  includes , under  one  name,  and 
of  whatsoever  possesses  this  name,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 

Eroperties  whieb  thi|(  name  includes,  any  thing  may  obviously 
e  predicated,  which  has  been  proved  in  any  particular  case 
]by  means  of  these  properties  alone. 

<  In  this  manner  he  comes,  by  slow  decrees,  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  general  reasoning,  establishing  insensibly  in  bis  mfnd  thf^ 
fundamental  logical  principle,  that  when  the  enunciation  of  a 
mathemiitieal  proposition  involves  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  attii-^ 
butes  of  the  diagram  which  is  employed  to  illustrate  it,  the  samA 
proposition  must  hold  true  of  any  other  diaeram  involving  the  same 
attributes,  how  much  soever  distinguished  &om  it  by  other  specific 
peculiarities/   p.  114. 

^  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  or* 
der  to  arrive  at  a  general  conclusion  in  mathematics  (and  the 
same. observation  holds  with  respect  to  other  sciences)  Puo  dif- 
ferent processes  of  reasoning  are  necessary.  The  one  is  the  de* 
monstration  of  the  proposition  in  question;  in  studying  which,  we 
certainlv  think  of  nothing  but  the  individual  diagram  before  us. 
The  other  is,  the  train  of  thought  by  which  we  transfer  the  par- 
ticijlar  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  thus  led,  to  any  other 
diagram  to  which  the  same  enunciation  is  equally  applicable.  As 
this  last  train  of  thought  is,  in  all  cases^  essentially  the  same,  We 
insensibly  cease  to  repeat  it  when  the  occasion  for  employing  it 
occurs,  till  we  come  at  length,  without  any  reflection,  to  gene- 
ralize our  particular  conclusion,  the  moment  it  is  formed:  or,  in 
otner  words,  to  consider  it  as  a  proposition  comprehending  an 
indefinite  variety  of  particular  truths.*    p.  119—120. 

That  there  is  any  thing  in  this  process  actually  standmg 
ii^need  of  language,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert; 
tliis,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion. 

'  Such,  then,  being  the  great  use  pf  general  terms,  it  becomes 
a, question, — what  are  their  prototypes?  of  what  do  we  think^ 
when  we  use  a  general  word?  When  we  spe^k  of  a  particular 
coach,  or  a  particular  triangle,  we  think  of  that  coach,  or  of 
that  triangle: — what  have  we  in  our  thoughts  when  we  speak 
of  a  coach  or  a  triangle  in  general  ?  We  answer,  that  particular 
{Mcture  of  the  thing  we  have  now  in  our  mind;  we  are  content' 
with  understanding  the  word  accordmg  to  our  definition  of 
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it.  This  definition  of  tlie  word^  no  dcmbt,  is  not  i^lways  in 
X)ur  mind,  when  tire  iwe  it;  how,  In  such  C!«5ilm«tanGe»,  we 
eotne  to  use  Hke  words  aright  is  a*  runout  subject ;  and  thanse 
who  would  wish  to  examine'  into  it,  may  consult  Dt.  Campbeli's 
""  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.'*  The  unlearned  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  is  a  subject,  which,  in  former  times, 
was  productive  of  the  most  violent  disputes.  Emperors  and 
Kings  embraced  opposite  sides,  itnd  ^^ombatants  of  each  party 
«ven  accuded  one  another  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 

Tb^  third  section  of  the  second  chapter  treate  *  of  mathe^ 
<  matical  demonstration ;'  and  first,  ^  of  the  circwnatance  on 
'  whidi  demonstrative  evidence  essentially  depends.' 

^  The  peculiariW  of  that  species  oF  evidence  which  is  called 
demonstrdlive,  and  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  our  mathe- 
matical tonclusidns  from  those  to  which  ^e  Ate  led  in  other 
branches  of  science,  iis  a  fact  which  ttiu^t  have  tkrrested  the  at- 
ten^On  of  eVery  person  who  poiiseds^s  the  slighter  aequ&ibtakK^e 
^h  the  ^leitc^Als  of  geometry.*   pp.  l&O-^lSli 

The  circumstance  upon  which  this  peculiarity  depends,  the 
Author  thinks,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  but. 

<  The  Advantages  ^hich  Jnathematicd  derives  froni  ^6  p^nlillr 
nitur*  of  those  rdatiolis  about  which  it  is  eentrertant$  mm  its 
ciitiple  and  dtSnite  phraseology;  and  fVom  the  severe  ii^  so  ad- 
nirafiiy  displayed  in  the  odncatenadoo  of  its  inauatiendile  theorems, 
are  indeed  immense,  and  w^l  Entitled  to  a  separate  and  ampl^ 
iUvstratioA ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  necessary  con^ 
ncction  with  the  subject  of  diis  section.'    p.  152, 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  S.^s  account. of  the  matter. 

*  It  was  fhas  befenil  already  remarked,  in  the  first  cfeapter.of 
Ais  Plart,  that  whereas^  in  all  other  sciences,  the  prbposttions  whidi 
we  attempt  to  establish,  express  f^cts  real  or  supposed,— in  mathi^- 
ttatitHS  the  ]>rdpOsitions  which  we  demonstrate  only  tesetftaeon^ 
nectlon  bi^twden  eertftin  suppositions  and  oertain  oonse^piOhctsi. 
Oar  reaseiuttgs,  theMfore,  In  mathematics,  are  directed  to  an  objeoe 
cssentiaUy  di&refit  torn  what  we  have  in  view,  in  any  other  «a»' 
fkoyment  of  our  inteUeOtual  faetUties ;  not  to  ascertain  ih€tk4  whb 
rsfjpect  to  actual  existences!  but  to  trace  the  logtcsl  filiation  of 
consequences  which  follow  from  an  assumed  hypo^sU*  If  from 
this  hypothesis  we  reason  with  correctness,,  nothing,  it  is  manifest, 
can  be  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  result ;  as  this 
result  only  asserts  a  necessary  Connection  between  the  supposition 
and  the  conclusion.  In  the  oUier  sciehces,  admitting  that  every 
lunbiguity  of  language  were  removed,  and  that  every  step  of  our 
deductions  were  rigorously  i  accurate,  our  conclusions  woold  still 
ht  attended  with  more  or  Icate  of  nncert&inty:  being  uitiftiately 
ftmnded  on  prinei^tets  which  me^,  or  mav  ntot,  ^rreipo^  ^itaetly 
with  tile  &ct/    pp.  Ui^U^^ 
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*  From  the  foregoing  consideraiions  it  appeaf8>  ihat>  in  ffiatli^ 
maticfly  doiioitionB  answer  two  purposes ;  first.  To  prevent  am- 
biguities of  language;  and,  secondly^  To  serve  at  the  principles 
of  our  reasoning.  It  appears  further,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  of 
these  circumstances  (I  mean  to  the  employment  of  hypotheses 
instead  of  facts,  as  the  data  on  which  we  proceed)  that  the  peci»- 
liar  force  of  demonstrative  evidence  is  to  he  ascribed.'  pp.  157—158. 

This  is  perfectly  just,  but  expressed,  we  cannot  but  think, 
tnore  mysteriously  than  it  needed  he.  The  mathematiciaB 
surely  argues,  like  every  other  philosopher,  of  the  nature  of 
thfngs,  expressed  indeed  in  definitions,  but  still  of  the  nature 
of  things.  The  difference  between  hiip  and  the  natural  phila- 
sopher  seems  to  be,  that  he  is  content  with  discovering  the 
qualities  of  those  subjects  he  reasons  about,  which  his  defi- 
nition includes, — and  this  he  may  do  by  demonstrative  reasoning ; 
the  other  endeavours  to  find  out  those  quaUties  united  by 
nature  with  the  subjects  he  is  reasoning  about,  which,  as  far 
at  least  as  we  know,  his  definition  does  not  includei^^ — and 
this  cannot  be  .done,  but  by  experimental  reasoning.^  Air  has 
weight,  says  the  natural  philosopher;  the  angle  contained 
between  the  chord  and  the  tangent  of  a  circle,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  in  the  alternate  segment  of  the  circle,  says  Uie  matbe* 
matician.  The  latter  is  a  property  of  a  circle,  as  a  circle,  nat 
an  adjunct  merely,  always  found  combined  with  a  circle;  bat 
weight — attraction  towards  the  earth— is  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  necessary  property  of  the  substance  that  we  breathe, 
^and  that  it  is  a  natural  adjunct  thereof  can  only  be  proved 
experimentally  of  any  given  portion,  and  thence  ancdogicaUy 
of  the  rest. 

When,  however,  a  few  data  have  been  discovered  expe- 
rimentally  in  any  science,  demonstrative  reasoning  can  be 
used  concerning  them,  and  every  one  knows  what  an  immense 
l^ody  of  knowledge  is  thus  matnemaiically  founded  upon  one 
'  or  two  simple  facts.  Grant  that  fluids  press  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  how  many  &ct8  will  be  demonstratively  ac- 
counted for  in  hydrostatics.  Grant  the  weiffht  and  elasticity 
of  the  air,  and  pneumatics  is  then  purely  ma^ematical.  Grant 
the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  that  light  moves  in  right 
lines,  and  that  bodies  are  seen  by  lig^t  proceeding  thence, 
and  falling  npon  the  eye,  and  optics  then  falls  to  the  province 
ef  the  geometrician  and  the  algebraist. 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  a^^iences  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning?  Why  are  not 'geometry  and  algebra  called 
in  to- the  assistance  of  the  moral  philosopher,  or  the  chemist? 
We  answer,  that  things  which  do  not  admit  of  proportion, 
cannot  be  represent«d  by  lines  and  numbers;  and  those  wfaidi 
cannot  be  represented  by  lines  and  numbers,  caniiot  be  mathe^ 
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Inaticfally  reasoned  of.  Now  the  subjects  about  which  moral 
philosophy  is  conversant,  eyidently  do  not  admit  of  proportion ; 
one  adtion  cannot  be  twice  as  just,  or  three  tunes  as  .mer> 
ciftit  as  another.  As  to  chemistry,  we  by  no  means  despair 
of  seeing  the  discoyeries .  of  the  present  day  all  satisfactorily 
combined  and  accounted  for  by  some  mathematical  genius; 
but  whatever  proportions  the  subjects  about  which  chemistry 
is  conversatiti.  ih  reality  possess,  have  r\6t  as  yet  been  dis-^ 
covered. 

Xhe  question,   '^  hoMj   liar  it  is  <i*ue.that  all  mathematical 

*  evidence  is  resolvable  into  identical  propositions,'— in  other 
words,  how  far  it  is  true  that  every  proposition  in  mathe- 
matics, is  nothing  but  a  ^diversified  expressiop  of  the  simple 

*  formula,  a  =  a,' — is  argued  in  the  second  part  of  this 
section,  at  much  greater  lengtli,  we  think,  than  there  Was 
any  necessity  for.  The  assertion  is  rendered  paradoxical^ 
merely  by  an  abuse  of  words, — by  using  identity  ift  the  ^ense 
of  equality.  We  cannot  but  notice  a  trifling  inaCcura<^y  into 
whic9  Mr.  Stewart  has  fallen  in  speaking  of  '  tlie  siniple  arith- 

*  metical  equations  2  +  2  =  4,  2  +  3  =  5,  as  mere  definitions.' 
They  are  in  fact  propositions  analogous  to  the  thirteenth  of 
tiliefirstbook  of  Euclid.  The  intermediate  idea  isL  +  l-f-l  +  l 
+  1,  to  which  both  2  -f  3,  and  5,  are  equal  from  the  definitions 
of  those  numbers.  ,     ; 

In  the  secdtid  part  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter, 
Mr.  S.  gets  back,  we  hardly  know  how,  to  the  consideration 
of  that  permanence  or  stability  in  the  order  of  nature,  which 
is  presupposed  in  our  reasonings  concerning  contingent  truths. 
Here  again  we  have  to  cOitiplain  of  great  and  unnecessary 
hmgihinesft^  the  general  fault,  indeed,  of  the  volume,  whicK, 
we  are  well  persuaded,  might  have  been  reduced  to  one  fourth 
of  its  size,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  information  or  intc»- 
rest.  The  following  remarks,  however,  are  well  worthy  of 
transcription. 

*  In  consequence  of  those  uniform  laws  by  which  the  succession 
of  events  is  actually  regulated,  every  fact  collected  with  respect 
to  the  past  is  ^  foundation  of  sagacity  aikd  of  skill  with  respect 
to  ^e  future;  »id,  in  truth,  it  is  chiefly  this  application  of  exp^- 
rience  to  anticipate  what  is  yet  to  happen,  which  fornos  ^he  intel«  . 
kctcial  superiority  of  one  individual  above  another.  The  remark 
holds  equally  in  all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  whether  sp^ 
dilative  or  aciive.  As  an  astronomer  is  able,  by  reasonings  founded 
on  past  observations,  to  predict  those  phenomena  of  the  heavens  - 
which  astonish  or  terrify  the  savage  i— sis  the  chemist,  from  his 
previous  familiarity  with  the  changes  Operated  upon  bodies  by  heat 
or  by  mixture,  can  predict  the  result  of  innumerable  experiments, 
iHiich  to  others  furnish  only  matter  of  amusement  and  wonder; 
a  studious  observer  of  human  i#ui:«  acquires  a  pro^ihetic 
L2 
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foresight  (still  more  incomprehensible  to  the  miiltttiide>  witb  r^ 
spect  to  the  'i^ture  fortunes  of  manlcind; — aforesiglit  whick,  if  it 
does  not  reach,  like  our  anticipatiens  in  physical  science,  to  par- 
ticukr  and  definite  events,  amply  compensates  for  wbat  it  wlm^ 
in  precision,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  pr^>spects  which  it 
opens.  It  is  from  this  apprehended  aiKGUogy  between  the  future 
and  the  past,  that  historioal  knowle4ge  derives  the  whole  of  its 
valiie;  and  were  the  analogy  completely  td  fail,  the  records  of 
former  ages  would,  in  point  of  utility,  rank  with  the  fictions  of 
poetry.  Nor  is  the  case  di^rent  in  the  business  of  common  life. 
IJpon  what  does  the  success  of  men  in  their  private  concerns  so 
essentially  depend  as  on  their  own  prudence ;  and  what  else  does 
this  word  mean,  than  a  wise  regard,  in  every  step  of  their  conduct, 
to  the  lessons  which  experience  has  taught  them  V    pp.  2 16-— Si?. 

^  It  ils,  however,  a  curious  fJM^t,  and  one  which  opens  a  wide 
field  of  interesting  speculation,  that*  in  proportion  as  we  extend 
pmr  view^  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  individuals  to 
conmiunitiesv  human  affairs  exhibit,  more  and  more,  a  steady  stA-, 
vject  of  philosbphical  examination,  and  furnish  a  greater  number  of 
general  conclusions  to  guide  our  conjecttn^s  concerning  flMare 
contingencies;  To  fepecdate  concerning  the  charaoler  or  takots 
bf  t^e  mdividiiai  wli6  shall  possess  the  throee  <^a  particular  kiDgdohi^ 
a  hundred  years  hehce,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extceme;  But  lo 
indulge  imaginatic^  in  tmticraating,  at  tlie  same  distance  of  time* 
the  condition  and  character  of^  any  great  nation,  with  whose  rnaDnaa ' 
and  political  situation  we  are  well  Acquainted,  (although  even  here 
our  conclusions  may  b0  widely  erroneous,)  could  not  be  iusdf 
censured  as  a  misappliication  of  our  faculties  equally  vain  ana-kra" 
lional  with  the  fofmer.'    p.220w 

*  The  samt  observation  ift  applicable  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
events  depend  on  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances.  How  acddettlat 
soever  these  cincutnstasKoes  may  appear;  and  how'  much  soever 
they  may  be  placed^  when  indivtduQily  considered*  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  calculations^  experience  shows,  that  they  are  some  how  or 
other  mutually  adjusted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  result ;  and  this  uniformity  is  the  mdre  eomplete, 
the  greater  is  the  number  tof  cBrcBmstanoea  icombiaed.  What 
can  appear  mere  nnoertaiii  than  the  piJopoitioA  between. tbeseasw 
among  ^the  diildren  of  «ny  one  &mily  i  and  yet  how  mondertaSf 
is  the  balance  preserved  in  the  <aade  of  «  numeroMs  society  1  WlMt 
more  precanous  than  the  #aration  'of  life  in  «n  individBail  add 
yet,  in  a  long  'list  4sf  persons  «f  the  same  age,  and  placed  m  tbe 
same  circutiistarndeB,  the  meatn  -duration  of  £fe  is  found  to  vcavy 
within  very  aawdw  lia»ts.'    pp.  M0~321.      .     . 

The  neiM;  part  is  taken  up  m  pointing  out  the  diSerenee 
belween.experieocje  und  analogy.  Th|sse  are  in  general ccia- 
fcnmded  tngeChrar;  hwt,  taa|r8  Mr.  S.,  ^  the  evidence  of  «xpe« 
^  rienee  reMcl^s  no  Jhr&iM'  tbia  to  an  antioipatioa  of  tfa^  ^imx^ 
form,   the  past,  in  ki»tftnces  ivlMre  the  same  cause  ooatiaHes 
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^  toopeipate  tpekiwrastiuiGes  exactly  MmQar:*  wheawe  transfer 
saeb  antieipatioR  ta  ca,9e8  wherdn  the  eirciunstances  ure  in 
aay  degree  altered,  we  leaaon  from  analogT.  We  reason 
fmoL  experience,  whe»  we  cooelttde^  that  the  same  stone, 
whiob,  OB  ouf  letting  it  go,  fell  to  the  earth,  will,  on  our 
9g9,m  letting  it  go  in  the  same  place,  fall  again  to  the  earth ; 
we  reason  from  analogy,  when  we  conclude,  from  our  former 
experience,  that  a  bag  of  sand  thrown  from  a  balloon,  will,  in  like 
manner,  fall  to  the  earth.  It  would  commonly  be  said,  that  we 
)inow  by  experienc€y  that  Bupnaparte  can  be  bound  by  no  treaty ; 
but  we  only  know  by  experience  that  he  has  been  bound  hy  none, 
^aad  «|rgQe  analogically  that  he  will  be  b<m»d  by  Bfkne.  In, 
^urguing  from  experience,  tlbere  ean  be  no  adsiake ;  in  arguing 
from  analogy,  thefe  may  ;  thcHigh,  in  seme  insta«c«9,  as  in  the 
«nie  we  haTe  given,  a  wi^e  mail  will  rdy  as  ftrmly  on  analogy  as 
on  experience. 

The  third  chapter  treaty  of  the  *  Aristotelian  logic*  Why 
Mr.  S.  should  hare  wasted  so  much  strength  on  so  contemptible 
an  adversary  as  the  syllogism,  we  cannot  conceive.  It  has  been 
very  acotely  observed,  by  DrCampbell  we  believe,  thai  etery 
syUogiam  la  an  argument  in  a  circle.  / 

*  Every  animal  is  a  substance ; 
,•                           *  Every  man  is  an  animal  i 

*  TheriefQre  every  man  is.  a  subs^nce/ 

Very  ee»vinciDgtrnly  :  but  unless  the  logician  knew  befora- 
hand  that  every  man  is  a  substance,  how  ooulc}  he  yenture  to 
'  affirm  that  every  animal  is  ? 

But  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  content  with  pointing  out  the  eittive 
inefficiency  of  the  ayllogism  as  a  meijins  for  the  d£iCDvery  of  truth; 
he  goes  on,  ia  the  aeeond  section,  to  animadvert  *  on  the  Mm 
f  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.'  The  ^b^le  seeticoi  la  well  worthy  of 
atli^BtioB. 

<  The  importance  of  the  very  object  at  whiph  it  (.logic)  professedly 
aims  is  not  a  little  deuhtfuL.  'f  o  exercise  witk  correctness  the  powers 
of  deduction  and  of  argomen^axrpn ;  pr»  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
legitimate  inference  from  ^  premisies  before  us,  would  seem  to  be 
an  Intellectual  process  which  requires  but  little  assistfm^  irom  rule. 
The  strongest  evidence  of  this  is»  the  facility  with  wbich  men  of  the 
most  moderate  capacity  learn,  id  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  com- 
prehend the  longest  mathematical  demonstrations ;  a  facility  which, 
whea  contrasted  with  the  difficulty  of  enlightening  their  minda  on 
question)^  of  morals  or  of  politics,  affordk  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it 
is  not  from  any  ini^bility  to  conduct  a  mere  logical  pcocess^  that  eiir 
q^eculative  errors  arise.  The  fact  is^  that,  in  most  of  the  scien^^^ 
our  reasoninga  consist  of  a  very  &w  steps  {  and  yet,  h^w  liable  ^^^ 
the  n^t  cautious  and  tb^  )uost  «a|2;aciotta^  to  foim  eKroi^eoii^  ^^^ 
pJufliQiSir 
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<  To  enumerate  and  examine  the  causes  of  these  false  judgments 
is  foreign  to  my  purpose  in  Ais  section.  Tbe  following  (which  I 
mention  only  by  way  of  specimen)  seem  to  be  among  uie  most 
powerful.  L  The  imperfi^ctions  of  language,  both  as  an  instrument 
of  thought,  and  as  a  medium  of  philosophical  communication.  2.  The 
difficulty,  in  many  of  our  most  important  inquiries,  of  ascertaining 
thejacts  on  whicn  our  reasonings  are  to  proceed.  3.  The  partial 
and  narrow  views,  which,  from  want  of  information,  or  from  some 
defect  in  our  intellectual  comprehension,  we  are  apt  to  take  of  sub- 
jects, which  are  peculiarly  complicated  in  their  details,  or  which  are 
•connected,  by  numerous  relations,  with  other  questions  equally 
problematical..  And  lastly,  (what  is  of  all  perhaps,  the  most  co- 
pious source  of  speculative  error,)  the  prejudices  which  authority  and 
fashion,  fortified  by  early  impressions  and  associations,  create  to 
warp  our  opinions.  To  illustrate  these  and  other  circumstances  by 
which  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  misled  in  the  search  of  truth,  and 
to  point  out  the  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  against  them,  would 
form  a  very  important  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  losie ;  but 
it  is  not  on  such  subjects  that  we  are  to  expect  in^Drmation  irom  the 
logic  of  Aristotle/  pp.  273 — ^275, 

'  Among  the  various  pursuits  now  followed  by  men  liberally  edu- 
cated, there  is  none,  certainly,  which  affords  such  scope  to  tbe 
reasoning  faculty,  as  the  science  and  profession  of  law;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  •*  That  they  do  more  to 
**  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding y  than  all  the  other  kinds 
**  of  learning  put  together.'^  The  same  author  however  adds,  that 
'  they  ^re  not  ant,  ^cept  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and 
*^  to  liberalize  tne  mind,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.''  Nor  is 
this  surprising;  for  the  ultimate  standards  of  right  and  wrong  to 
which  they  recognize  the  competency  of  an  appeal^  being  conven- 
tional rules  and  human  authonties,  no  field  is  opea  to  that  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  which  it  is  the  boast  of  philosophy  to  cultivate.  The 
habits  of  thought,  besides,  which  the  long  exercise  of  the  pro- 
fession has  a  tendency  to  form,  on  its  aopronriate  topics,  seem  un« 
favourable  to  the  qualities  connected  witn  wnat  is  properly  called 
judgment ;  pr,  ii>  other  words,  to  the  qualities  on  wliich  the  justness 
or  correctness  of  our  opinions  depends:  they  accustom  the  mind  to 
those  partial  views  of  things  which  are  suggested  by  the  separate  in- 
terests of  litigants ;  not  tp  a  calm,  comprehensive,  and  discriminating 
survey  of  details,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations.  IJence  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  which  sometimes  astonish  us  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners, — a  talent  for  acul^ 
and  refined  distinctions ;  powers  of  subtle,  ingenious,  and  close  ar- 
gumentation; inexhaustible  resources  of  invention,  of  wit,  and  of  elo- 
auence;— combined,  not  only  with  an  infantine  [infantile]  imbecjJitY  in 
ie  affairs  of  life,  but  with  an  incapacity  bf  forming  a  sound  decisidi^ 
even  on  those  problematical  questions  which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
daily  discussion.  The  great  and  enlightened  minds ^  whose  judgments 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  oracles  of  legal  wisopm,  were 
&rmed  (it  may  be  safely  pesumed)  not  by  the  habits  6f  tJ0r  pro.-. 
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fesfiional  warfarei  but  by  contending  with  these  habitSy  and  shaking 
off  their-  dominion.*  pp.  278,  279. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Mr.  S.  proceedB  to  the  logic  of  Bacon. 
The  first  section  states,  still  at  great  length,  the  business  of  the 
natural  philosopher, — in  observing  particular  facts, — in  obtaining 
from  these  analytically  more  general  ones,-^and  then  in  ap- 
plying these  general  facts,  or,  as  they  are  called,  laws  of  nature, 
synthetically  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena. 

As  these  words  *  analysis'  and  ^  synthesis,'  are  often  used 
pretty  much  at  random,  Mr.  S.  has  employed  the  third'section  of 
this  chapter  upon  the  explanation  of  them. 

*  In  order  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
only  with  that  form  of  reasoning  which  is  used  by  Euclid,  it  is  ne- 
eessary  to  remind  them,  that  the  enunciation  of  every  mathematical 
proposition  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  certain  sup- 
positions are  made;  and  secondly,  a  certain  consequencb  is  affirmed 
to  follow  from  these  sumjositions.  In  all  the  demonstrations  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Euclidrs  Elements  (with  the  exception  of  the  small 
number  or  indirect  demonstrations)^  the  particulars  involved  in  the 
hypothetical  part  of  the  enunciation  are  assumed  as  the  principles  of 
our  reasoning ;  and  from  these  principles,  a  series  or  chain  of  con- 
sequences is»  link  by  link,  deduced,  till  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  , 
CjDOclusion  which  the  enunciation  of  the  proposition  asserted  as  a 
truth.  A  demonstration  of  this  kiftd  is  called  a  Synthetical  demon- 
stration. 

*  Suppose  now,  that  I  arrange  the  steps  of  my  reasoning  in  the 
reverse  order;  that  I  assume  hypothetically  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition which  I  wish  to  demonstrate,  and  proceed  to  deduce  from  this 
assumption,  as  a  principle,  the  different  consequenc^es  to  which  it 
leads.-  If,  in  this  deduction,  I  arrive  at  a  consequence  which  I  al- 
ready know  to  b6  true,  I  conclude  with  confidence,  that  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  was ,  deduced  is  likewise  true*  But  if,  on  the 
odier  hand,  I  arrive  at  a  consequence  which  I  know  to  be  false,  I  con- 
clude, that  the  principle  or  assumption  on  which  my  reasoning  has  pro- 
ceeded, is  false  also^ — Such  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
bf  a  proposition  is  called  an  Analytical  demonstration.'  pp.  355,  d5<5. 

Analysis  signifies  untying ;  and  from  this  name  Mr.  S.  has 
taken  a  Tery  ingenious  illustration  of  the  subject. 

*  Suppose  a  knot,  of  a  very  arti^cial  construction,  to  be  put  into 
Biy  hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenqitv,  and  that  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort  If  I  were  to 
proceed  m  this  attempt,  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geonnetrical 
tynthemSf  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  .another,  all  the  various  ex- 
periments which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
WQulA  evidently  bet  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success^ 
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iirould,  after  all,  be  so  extremely  doubtfti>,  tKat  opminoxi  Mnse  conk! 
not  fail  to  suggest  immediately  the  idea  of  truejo^  the  kn^  tbrough 
all  the  various  complications  of  its  Fpro^ress,  by  cautioudy  undoing 
x?r  unknitting  each  successive  turn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrogra^de  order* 
from  the  7flw^  to  the  JtrAt  After  gaining  this Jirst  step,  were  all  the 
former  comph'cations  restored  agam,  by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the 
same  operations  which  I  had  performed  in  undoing  tbem,  an  infallible 
rule  would  be  obtained  for  aolving  the  problem  originally  plofioBe^  j 
and,  at  the  same  time,  some  address  or  dexterity.  In  the  practice 
of  the  general  method,  probably  gained,  which  would  encourage  me 
ito  undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  SMrduoua  tasks  of  « 
similar  description.'  pp.  359,  360. 

These  are  geometrical  analysis  and  synthesis  : — \iM%  the  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis  of  the  natural  philosopher,  are  very  diSerent 
tbings,— rso  diil^entiivdeed,  that  some  persons,  adb^ing  to  th^ 
smeient  g^metry,  h^^Te  mad^  tlmn  cbavge  names,  Analye^^ 
ta  take  Newton's  own  accost  of  it,  ^  consists  in  makkif  ex* 
^  perimeBts  and  observations,  and  ia  drftwiBg"  oonchnioaft  frofli 
>^-  them  by  induction,  aiKl  adnaUtlBg  of  no  o^ections  against  tbe 
<  conclusions,  but  such  as  are  taken  flfoin  experiments,  or  ether 
♦  certain  truths.*  p.  366.  Synthesis  is  tbe  assuming  of  some  ky- 
pothesis,  and  arguing  from  it  to  the  expl^inatioa  of  known  phe- 
nomena. The  name  analysis,  with  the  geometer,  is  assumed 
from  his  untying  the  dJfg^uUy  before  him,  with  a  view  to 
knowing  how  to  tie  it  agai»:  with  the  natural  phHosopher,  it  is 
taken  from  bis  untying  those  bujadles  of  facts  wtucb  nature  has 
bound  together,,  in  order  to  make  use  of  certain  9nes  separately. 

Wbea  the  ^ur4ity  of  suppoBup^g  atom«,  mplecufes,  or 
^minims  of  nature,'  to  have  been  n(i«iviBg,  from  ail  eternity,  . 
through  infinite  space,  in  directions  sH^tly  deviating  from  pa* 
rallelism  ;  shewing  bow,  by  sueh  atoms,  so  movifig,  this  world 
might  have  been  formed ;  and  thenee  inf(ferring,  that  the  worM 
was  so  formed ; — of  drawing  cycles  and  epicycles  on  paper ; 
shewing  how  the  planets,  by  moving  in  such  compliefated  dia- 
gr?^ms,  might  produce  the  present,  heavenly  appearances ;  and 
tbence  inferring  that  the  planets  do  so  move ; — of  perching  the 
soul  upon  the  pineal  gland ;  shewing  how  it  might  thence  pro- 
duce all  the  fiiDctioils  of  the  body  \  and  frena  tMs  anguiag  that 
the  soul  is  there  placed  :^-when  the  ah^urcjiity  of  these  fuid 
'  a  thousaud  o.tb^r  hypotheses,  had  been  pojn|^d  out,  it  was  natur^ 
-r-it  was  to  be  expected,  that  pJwlqsppbeirs  would  rijix  iuto  a  cw- 
trwy  eittTerae,  abide  by  facts^  and  aisow«i  att  hypotheses  wbi^t* 
ffff^.  Mr.  S.  h^s  sj^ent  tho  second  p^rt  of  the  foui?tb  sectioo  oi 
;lhia  chapter,"^  in  a  viinUeation  of  the^  right  vvseof  hypothesM^  Sufi- 

«  Wci  canAot  bu^  wi«h  thatt^ii^ ^ndJiess  and  perplexing  djy^iip^  9!b4 
sk;^,4^vjsjj(^of  the  woir^  had  b^e^  m^xi^i^  .      i 
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pose tbitta  number  of  vell^ttegted facte, p<4iii  tasome  getteralpria- 
cipie ;  the  philosopher  will  assume  it,  doubtfully  indaed,  and  aa  an 
hypothesis ;  from  such  assumed  principle,  ha  will  argue  down- 
wards to  consequeuoes ;  if  such  consequences— a  multitude  oS 
them — agree  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  nature,  what  farther 
can  be  desired,'  what  farther  can  be  hadj  for  the  establishment  of 
the  hypotbe&ia  ^  And  whether  the  consequences  deduced  from  as- 
sumptiQn  shaU  be  found  so  to  agree  or  not,-*- whether  the  hypo^ 
thesis  shall  be  established  or  disprQved,--it  has  had  its  use  ;  it 
has  h^ped  to  arrange  and  combine  facts ;  led  \o  experiments ; 
and  thus  perhaps  discovered  new  and  unexpected  truths. 

We  do  not  find  any  thing  else  in  this  Tcdume  necessary 
to  be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  cannot  conclude  wilhoiit 
wishing  the  great  and  honourable  Author  health  and  Msure 
to  finish  his  undertaking,  as  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  as 
he  has  hitherto  carried'  \i  on  to  that  of  others. 


.  Aft.  III.  Aniler  Faivj  a  Poem,  ?n  Six  Cantos,  with  other  Poems. 
Second  edition,  foofeoap  8vo.  pp.  viii,  956.  price  6s.  Edinburgh, 
Gddie,  1814. 

QF  aU  the  ^  pleasures  derired  from  literary  compositions/ 
that  whktk  has  its  source  in  the  ludicrous  is  the  most 
iUfficuU  to  be  analysed,  and  presents  the  most  curious  sub^ 
jeet  for  disquisition.  Upem  .what  principle  does  the  mind  de- 
list in  that  strange  transfiosition  of  its  ideas,  by  which  the 
subliinc  and  the  noi^n^  the  beautiful  and  the  misshapen,  the 
solemn  and  the  triflling,  become  grotesqudy  assooialed?  By 
what  prooesa  do  we  so  absibraci  ourselves  from  the  realities 
cl  our  own  conscioHaness,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  that  mas- 
querade appearance  which  they  are  made  to  assume  in  bur- 
lesque and  bumorousi  poetry  I  Is  the  mere  sensation  of  sur- 
prise excited  by  wit»  added  to  the  pleasure  deriTcd  from  the 
dexterous  dis|iibhy  of  art,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  etkoi 
of  the  IttdierouB  in  poetry  ?  Or  is  man  such  a  laughing  animal 
us  i^aturally  to  deriTe  gratification  from  that  exaggerated 
mimicry  of  men-  and  tUngs^  which  constitutes  caricature? 
Is  incongruity  in  itself  ludicrous,  or  does  it  only  become  so, 
jvben  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  such  as  are 
""adapted  to  excite  the  imagination  ?-^WhateYer  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  faculty  rather  danc- 
H^QUS.  in  its  apj^ybcatioo,  sinse  4he  combiaatioD  of  the  serioils 
-with  tiie  tridiog,  ot  the  elevnted  with  the  mean^  must  unr- 
formiiy  i«vo)vo  thia  degradatlea  of  the  suUime  or  aflfeeting 
plftiS  Qf  sn^ecAs,  »ndt  must  tend,    by  checking  the   natural 
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operation  of  sensibility,  to  render    the  mind  sceptical  of  it9 , 
best  feeling. 

There  are  various  methods  by  ^hich  the  ludicrous  may  be 
produced;  but  all  of  them  concur  in  producing  this  effect  by 
fiome  incongruity  of  association.  When  the  effort  is  prodi- 
gious and  the  result  insignificant, — when  the  style  is  pom- 
pous and  the  subject  trivial, — or  \¥ben  a  solemn  subject  is 
-treated  in  a  broadly  familiar  manner,  the  ludicrous  will  uni- 
formly arise  from  the  combination.  This  is  the  ca^e  with 
travestieSf  parodies,  and  other  cheap  exertions  of  wit,  the 
whole  secret  of  which  lies  in  a  coarse  mimicry  of  the  dic- 
tion, sentiments,  or  subject,  of  serious  poetry,  and  the  par- 
ticular effect  of  which  is  lost  upon  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  original  of  the  imitation. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  differdnce  between  the  ludicrous 
or  sidiculous,  and  the  simply  humorous.  Humorous  poetry, 
though,  in  general,  it  belongs  to  the  lowest  order,  may  yet 
posses,  as  in  '  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  a  highly  imaginative  cha-« 
iracter.  In  such  instances,  the  humorous  is  always  a  sub- 
ordinate element  in  the  composition;  and  is  designed  to  re- 
lieve, or,  by  contrast,  to  heighten,  the  effect  of  fbe  qualities 
with  which  it  is  combined.  Thus,  in  Pope's  ^^  Rape  of  the 
^^  Lock,"  the  vein  of  alternately  playful  and  satiric  humour, 
which  runs  through  the  poem,  is  so  chastened  by  the  ex- 
quisite elegance  of  the  composition,  and  the  imaginative  cha- 
.racter  of  the  fable,  that  it  never  degenerates  into  the  bur- 
lesque, or  produces  the  impression  of  simple  humour.  The 
delicacy  of  humour,  and  its  compatibility  with  poetry,  will 
be  in  proportion  as  the  associations  of  ludicrous  incong^ity 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  oblique  allusions, 
by  unexpected  hints,  or  an  equivocal  phraseology  which  leaves 
.the  imagination  to  define  and  fill  out  the  contrast.  Thus, 
that  species  of  satiric  ridicule  called  irony;  is  with  propriety 
employed  in  the  most  pathetic 'or  most  solemn  compositions. 
An  assumed  gravity  in  treating  of  familiar  subjects,  and  the 
use  of  a  highly  figurative  diction  either  in  treating  of  the 
liffhter  themes  of  pure  fancy,  or  in  describing  scenes  of  low 
lue,  may,  if  the  contrast  is  not  too  violent,  produce  a  hu- 
morous effect,  not  inconsistent  with  the  associations  of 
poetry,  which  may  therefore  be  ranked  among  imaginative 
^  pleasures. 

Humorous  poetry,  to  be  so  denominated  with  propriety, 
must,  however,  possess  some  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  poetry.  With  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  compo- 
sitions  bearing  this  desi^ation,  but  which  really  belong  to 
the  anomsUous  class  of  burlesque,  the  very  mentand  diani\ 
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consist  in  their  not  being  poetry.  Who  would  style  a  cari- 
cature, a  portrait,  or  propria  quae  maribus,  a  poem;  or,  to  in- 
stance sonaething  more  apposite,  since  there  is  nothing  hu* 
morons  in  the  last  mentioned  disthiguislied  composition,-* 
Tvho  would  call  Hudibras  poetry y  although  the  term  poem 
has  come  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  thing  in 
rhyme? •  The  truth  is,  that  these  writers  succeed  by  employ^ 
ing  the  usual  apparel  of  fancy  and  of  feeling,  to  deck  out 
the  homely  form  of  satiric  humour,  and  the  ludicrous  re- 
sults from  the  incongruous  contrast.  Rhyme  itself,  from  its 
being  so  generally  the  adjunct,  having  become  ttie  general 
sign  of  poetry,  and  possessing  besides  some  of  the  proper^ 
ties  of  wit, — that,  in  particular,  of  exciting  pleasurable  sur- 
prise by.  unexpected  combinations, — powerfully  contributes, 
by  means  of  association,  to  the.  burlesque  effect. 

There    is  one  feature  of  humorous   poetry    to    which   we 
have  not  adverted,  namely,  that  ludicrous  mixtu^  of  digni- 
fied   and    colloquial    phraseology,   alternately    swelling   into 
bombast  and  degenerating  into  coarseness,  in  which  the  Au- 
thor of  the  poem  before  us,  so  freely  indulges.    In  these  in- 
troductory remarks,    we  hieive  endeavoured  to   abstract  our- 
selves from  our  particular  feelings .  or  taste  on  this  subject, 
and  to  discuss  tiie  merits    of   this   species    of  composition* 
purely  as  critics.      We  take  it  for  granted,   then,    that  the 
coarseness,   so  generally   chargeable  on  the   productions    of 
wit  and'  humour,  in  contrast  or  rather  in   combination   with 
an  assumed  stateliness  or  elevation  of  style,  is   a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  gives   a  zest  to  the  poem.     The  introduction, 
of  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  toleration  of  it  by  the  reader,  ace 
to  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  way.    Now  we  might  found 
upon. this  some  formidable  objections  to  this  class  of  writings 
altogether.    We  oannot  but  think,  that  whatever  leads  us  to 
take  pleasure  in, coarse  and  vulgar  ideas,    tends  to  deprave 
the  taste.    But  there  may.be  a  fake  delicacy  on  this  subject. 
The  most  disgusting  coarf^ness  of  humorous    poetry,    is  in- 
finitely less  pernicious   and  less  offensive  to   a   pure  mind, 
ihan    the  licensed  and   elegant  covert  indeoencies  of   Pope 
or  of  Moore.     There  is  a  wide  ^stinotion  to    be  made  be- 
tween what  is  simply  ooarse  in  expression,  and  what  aWakens 
impure  ideas. 

**  Anster  Fair'*  is,  *  a  humourous  poem,  partly  descrip- 
'tt^e  of  Scottish  manners.'  It  is  divided  inU)  six  cantos,  and 
IS  written  in  stanzas  of  octave  rhime,  the  otta'da  rima  of  tb^ 
Italians ;  which  was 

*  First  transferred  into  English  poetry,  by  Fairfasc,  in  his 
Translation  of  <*  Jerusalem  Delivered."    The  stanza  of  Fairfax  » 
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here  shut  with  the  Alexaadrine  of  Speiuer>  that  kM  doae  may  be 
more  full  and  sounding/ 

*  The  transactions  of  Anster  Pair  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Jaoses  V.  a  Monarch,  whom  tra- 
dilioB  reports  to  have  had  many  gamesome  rambles  in  FHe,  and 
writb  whoae  liwitnesa  and  jollity  €€  temper  the  merriment  of  the 
Fair  did  aot  ill  accord.  Yet  a  scrupulcMK  congmity  with  the 
modes  of  his  tiowa  was  aot  intended,  aad  must  not  be  expected. 
Ancient  and  modern  oianaefs  are  mixed  and  juraUed  togedia> 
to  heighten  the  bumoor,  or  Tariegtite  the  expicssion/  pp.  viyVti. 

The  reader  will  porw  be  prepared,  without  further  comment 
from  US,  to  enter  upon  tb^  Pqem,  for  so  it  undoubtedly 
may  be  entitled,  and  to  •  judge  of  it  from  such  extracts  as 
nve  shall  lay  b^ore  him,  according  to  his  particular  taste. 
If  he  should  happen,  to  take  up  the  book  in  some  idle  half 
hour^  when  his  mind  is  gasping  for  amusement,  and  not 
ovemice  about  its  fare,  when  he  is  not  under  the  necessity , 
of  reading  aloud,  and  may  therefore  paaa  over  any  unduly 
eoarse  expression  that  he  may  meet  with^  we  think  we  can 
promise  him  considerable  entertainment.  We  recollect,  strange 
to  say  of  a  humorous  poem  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand lines,  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  called  profane,  and  fewer 
approaches  tovAirds  indecencsy  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind ; 
except  that  the  nature  of  the  prize^  aS  broadly  worded,,  may 
be  cnargeable  wkb  impropriety. 

The  ar^ment  is  as  folTows.  Miss  M ag^  Xiaudcr^  a  fair 
heiress  ot  the  good  town  of  Anster,  in  nowise  un  wishful  of 
a  mate,  but  much  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  suitors  that 
cringe  in  lowly  courtship  at  her  gate,  is  described  as  sitting 
in  her  warm  chamber,  pensive  and  atone. 

*  ('Twa»  thai  hour  iriien  biprgesses  agvae 

To  eat  thfiif  supper  eie  die  night  grows  late  ;*). 

*  She  thought  upon  hersuitors,  that  with  love 

Besiege  her  chamber  all  the  live^>ng  day, 
Aspifiog  each  her  inrgin  heart  1^  move^ 

With  courtsfaip^a  ^very  troublesome  essay. 
Galling  heff>  aage>»  ssveeting,  fmdlhig  dovey 

And  o^r  nick^nafiits  in  uwe's  firiv  k>os  way  ; 
While  she,  though  their  addresses  stiU  she  heard. 
Held  back  from  all  her  heart,  and  still  no  beaupreferc*d.* 

While  she  is  scAIoquizing  upon  each  individual  suitor, 
her  attention  is  arrested  by  certain  Galvanic  movements  of 
h«r  iiustard  pot,  wrhieh  suddenly,  *^gan  caper  on  her  table 
^  to  anii  fro.* 

'  Seen  biopp'd  ifis*  diuice  di*  ignoble  utensi^ 
When  mm  ka  round  and  smaff  rec^s  Acre  came 
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^bin  curling  wreaths  of  paly  smoke,  that  stiH, 

Fed  by  some  magic  tmapparent  flame. 
Mount  to  the  chamber's  stuccoM  roof,  and  fill 

Each  nook  with  fragrance,  and  refresh  the  dame: 
Ne'er  smelt  a  I^oeniK-nest  so  sweet,  1  wot»  ^ 
As  smelt  the  luscious  ^mes  of  Maggie's  mustard  pot. 

It  reeked  censer-I%e;  then,  strange  to  tell ! 

Forth  ftom  the  smoke,  that  diibk  and  thicker  grows, 
A  fainr  of  die  hei^t  t>f  half  an  ell, 

In  dwairfish pornp^  majestically  rose: 
His  feet,  upon  the  table  '4itafolish'd  well. 

Stood  trun  and  splendid  in  their  make-skin  hose ; 
Gkam'd  tfiytp-like,  the  breeches  he  had  on. 
Whose  ^jn&band  liibe  the  bend  of  summer  rainbow  shone 

His  coftt  seem'd  fashion'd  of  the  threads  of  gold. 

That  ititertwine  the  douds  at  son-set  hour, 
Aiid,  cenes,  l^is  with  kei^  shuttle  bdd 

Wore  tte  tidi  garfnent  m  her  lofty  bowser ; 
To  form  its  bvttvns  w«re  t^ie^Pleiads  dd 

l^ludc'd  from  their  sockets,  mure  by  gdnie-fower, 
And  sew'd  upon  the  coat's  resplesdent  Sem  t 
lis  neck  was  lovely  green,  each  cuff  a  sapphire  gem/ 

'  Atoutod  his  bosom,  by  a  silken  zone-,' 

A  little  ba»ipe  gracefoUy  w»s  bouitd, 
Wltote  pipes  liice  mIIow  stalks  of  silver  shone, 

Tlic  glist'ring  dny  atcnoes  of  Sound ; 
B«teathhtsurm  the  windy  bug,  fiill^^lowB, 

Heav'd  up  its  purple  like  an  orange  r<»imd^ 
And  oiily  waited  orders  to  discharge 
Its  blast  with  chiming  groan  into  the  sky  at  large. 

He  warHl  fais  famid  to  Ma^gic,  as  she  sat 

Amazed  and  startled  on  her  carved  chair; 
Then  took  hisr  petty  feather-gamishM  hat 

In  honour  to  the  Lady,  from  his  hahr. 
And  made  a  ber^  so  digntfiedly  flat. 

That  Mag  was  witched  witii  his  beauish  air.i 
At  last  bespoke,  with  voice  so  soft,  so  kind. 
So  sweet,  as  ifhis  throat  with  fiddle-strings  was  Kfi^d-^ 

Lady !  be  not  offended  that  1  dare,  •»        ' 

Thus  forwai'd  and  impertinehtly  rode, 
Emerge,  uncall'diinto  the  upper  air. 

Intruding  on  a  maiden's  sontude ; 
Nay,  do  not  be  ahurm  %  thou  Lady  ftir  I 

Why  startle  so? — I  am  a  fainr  good; 
Not  one  of  those  that,  envying  beauteous  maSSIs, 
a^ecHetfieir  skias  with  moles,  and  ttl  with  spleens  tH^r  heads .  * 

pp,  14—18, 
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Mr.  Puck  proceeds  to  inform  her,  that  havkig  oVerheard 
her,  in  his  clay  house,  weighing  her  lover's  merits,  with  de^ 
sign  to  fix  her  choice  on  the  worthiest  lad,  he  had  *  up- 
'  bolted'  from  his  ^  paltry  shrine,'  to  give  her  bis  best  advice ; 
or  rather  to  inform  her  of  the  method,  by  fate  decreed^ 
which  she  is  to  adopt,  in  order  to  obtain  her  appointed 
mate.  This  is  no  other  than  her  issuing  a  proclamation 
throughout  the  country,  that  on  the  next  approaching  market- 
day,  the  following  merry  sports  shall  be  held  in  Anster  loan  i 
to  wit,  an  ass-race,  a  sack-race,  a  musical  contest  upon  the 
bagpipe,  and  one  of  an  improvisodore  kind: — the  viator  in 
each  and  all  of  these,  to  obtain  a  no  less  prize  tiian  the 
hand  of  Miss  Lauder  herself.  ^  This  said,  the  ^  gundy  goblin 
vanishes^«  but  not  before  he  had  exerted  his  musical  skill  on 
Maggie's  organ  of  dandng-ivene^s ;  and,  Orpheus  like,  com- 
pelkd  her  to  dance  to  the  blithe  awakening  air  of  his  bag- 
pipe. The  awe  left  upon  the  maiden's  mind  by  this  won- 
drous visitant,  forbids  her  to  disregard  the  strange  injunction, 
and,  to  cut  the  story  short,  the  sports  were  hdd  accofrding- 
Jy,  and  the  inarriage  of  Rob .  the  Kanter,  alias  great  Robert 
Soott,  and  Maggie  Lauder,  closes  the  tale. 

The  story  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  may  pas9  very  well 
for  an  occurrence  of  the  days  of  James  Vth.  The  merit  of 
the  poem  of  course  consists  in  the  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent games,  in  which  there  was  ample  scope  for  all  the 
powers  of  humour.  The  Author  has,  we  think,  availed  him^ 
self  of  the  opp(»rtunity  to  the  utmost.  The.  crowds  that 
flocked  to  Anster  loan,  are  .characterized  in  a  very  pieturesfjue 
manner. 

*  Each  hedge  Jin'd  high-way  of  the  king,  that  leads 

Or  straightly  or  oluiquelv  to  the  loan. 
Seems,  as  the  Muse  looks  downwards,  pav'd  with  heads^ 

And  hats  and  cowls  of  those  that  bustle  on; 
From  Johnny  Groat's  house  to  the  border-meads. 

From  isle  of  Arran  to  the  mouth  of  Don, 
In  thousands  pu£Bngly  to  Fife  they  run, 
Gold  in  their  pockets  lodg'd,  and  in  their  noddles  fun. 

Say,  Muse,  who  first,  who  last,  on  foot  or  steed 
Came  candidates  for  Maggie  (o  her  town  ? 

St.  Andrew's  sprightly  students  first,  proceed, 
Clad  in  their  foppery  of  sleeveless  gown; 

Fo|th  whisUing  from  Salvador's  gate  tney  speed 
Full  many  %  mettlesome  and  fiery  lown. 

Forgetting  Horace  for  a  while  and  TuUy, 

And  mad  t'cmbag  their  limbs,  and  leap  it  beautifully/ 
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*  Nor  come  tbey  only  down ;  in  chaise  or  gig 

Th'endoctrinM  sage  pfofessdfs  lolling  ride. 
Their  heads  with  curPd  vastidity  of  wig 

Tliatch'd  round  and  round,  and  queerly  beautify^d ; 
In  silken  hose  is  sheath'd  each  learned  leg; 

White  are  their  cravats,  long  and  trimly  ty'dj 
St>me  say  they  came  to  jump  for  Maggie  too. 
But  college-records  aay  they  came  the  sporta  to  view/ 

<  Next  from  Deninos,  every  house  and  hat, 

Her  simple  guileless  people  hie  away ; 
That  day  the  doors  of  parish-school  were  shut, 

And  every  scholar  got  his  leave  to  play; 
Down  rush  they  light  of  heart  and  light  of  fcAt, 

Big  ploughmen,  in  their  coats  of  hodden  gray. 
Weavers  despising  now  both  web  and  treadle. 
Collier  and  collier's  wife,  and  minister  and  beadle.' 

*  And  from  Kingsbarns  and  hamlet  clep'd  of  boars. 

And  farms  around  (their  names  too  long  to  add) 
Si^  the  villagers  and  hinds  in  scores, 

lenant  and  laurd,  and  hedger,  hodden*  clad  t 
Bitted  are  all  the  East^nook  houses'  doors ; 

Ev'n  toothless  wives  past  westward,  strangely  glad, 
Propping  their  trem'lous  limbs  on  oaken  stay. 
Ana  in  their  red  plaids  drest  as  if  'twere  S^bath  day. 

And  bare-foot  lasses,  on  whose  ruddy  Gtce 

UnfurPd  is  health's  rejoicing  banner  seen, 
Trick'd  in  their  Sunday  mutches  edg'd  withlacei 

Tippets  of  white,  and  frocks  of  red  and  green. 
Gome  tripping  o'er  the  roads  with  jocund  pace, ' 

Gay  as  May-morning,  tidy,  gim,  and  clean^ 
Whilst,  joggling  at  each  wench's  side,  her  joe 
Cracks  many  a  rustic  joke,  his  pow'r  of  wit  to  show/ 

*  And  every  husbandman,  round  Largo-law, 
Hath  scrap'd  his  huge-wheel'd  dung-cart  fair  and  clean^ 

Wherein,  on  saoks  stun*dfull  of  oaten  straw. 
Sits  the  Goodwife,  Tarn,  Katey,  Jock,  and  Jean ; 

Li  fiow'rs  and  ribbands  drest  the  horses  drbw 
Stoutly  their  creaking  cumbersome  machine. 

As,  on  his  cart-head,  sits  the  Goodman  proud. 

And  cheerily  cracks  his  whip,  and  whistles  clear  and  loud.' 

pp.  41 — ^7' 

Jn  justice  to  our  Author,  we  must  not    omit  the  stalizas 
in  which  the  morn  of  Anster  Fair  is  ushered  in. 

^  Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  spetik  m  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold^ 

Save  in  the  East  some  fleeces  bright  of  die. 
That  stripe  the  hem  of  heav'n  with  woolly  gold> 
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Whereon  are  happy  aco^eh  w<mt  to  lie 

Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flow^m  ^roU'd; 
That  thoy  may  spy  the  precious  %bt  of  God, 
Flung  from  the  blessed  East  o*er  the  fair  Earth  abro^ 

'  The  fkir  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  ranga. 
Heaving  her  green  hiUs  hi]^  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village^  steeple,  tot,  aftd  grange, 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf«^old  seem; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows  ohaage 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew»beni  leav^  and  sprayS) 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  siuis,  and  ding  their  piftty  rays* 

*  Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  corn 

Full  merrily  the  little  sky-larks  spring. 
And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  bof ne. 

Mount  to  the  heav'os  blue  key-stone  flid^eriag : 
They  turn  their  plume*sofl  bosoms  to  the  moni| 

And  hail  the  genial  light*  and  cheerfy  sing  $ 
£cho  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  rMnd» 
As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the  s5ttnd* 

*  Foe  Iffaen  the  first  up-sloping  ray  was  flung 

On  Anster  Steeplers  swallow-harb*ring  top, 
Its  bell  and  all  the  oells  around  were  rung 

Sonorous,  jangling  loud  without  a  atop; 
For  tellingly  eacm  bitter  beadle  «wQi]!g» 

Ev'n  till  he  smoak'd  with  Bwei^t>  his  grMfty  «ope, 
And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheeU  ush'ring  kk 
The  morn  of  Amstbr  Fair,  with  tiukle-tanklii^  din. 

*  And,  from  our  ste|^ple's  pinnacle  out-spread. 

The  town's  lone  colours  flare  and  flap  on  high, 
Whose  anchor,  b!azon*d  fair  in  green  an4  rea, 

Curls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  by  i 
Whiljst,  on  the  boltsprit,  stern»  and  tofnaast-heid^ 

Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie^ 
Streams  the  red  gaudery  of  flags  in  air» 
All  to  salute  and  grace  the  morn  of  Anstxii  FaIiu* 

pp.  76^78* 

Our  last  extract  must  be  takeafrom  the  aaokHraile,  aft  which 
the  Poet  baa  bestowed  all  his  powers  of  diction,  illustration^ 
and  humour. 

'  Nor  were  the  ofiTer  d  candidates  fifdW; 

In  hundreds,  forth  they  issue,  mad  with  2aal 
To  try,  in  feats  which  hazily  some  sliall  r^e^ 

Their  perilous  alacrity  of  hed  ^ 
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£ach  mortal  brings  his  sack  wherein  to  mew 

As  in  a  pliant  prison,  strong  as  steel, 
Ilis  guiltless  corse,  and  clog  his  nat'ral  gait 
XVith  cumbrance  of  cloth,  embarrassing  and  strait.,  p- 1,11  <    . 

*  Nor,  when  their  bodies  were  accoutred  well, 

Upon  their  cumber'd  feet  stood  all  upright^ 
But  some,  unpractised  or  ancautious,  fell 

Sousing  with  lumpish  undefended  weighty 
And  rolPd  upon  the  turf  full  many  an  ell. 

Incapable  of  uprise,  sad  in  plight ; 
Till,  rais'd  again,  with  those  that  keep  their  feet, 
JoinM  in  a  line  they" stand  each  in  his  winding-shcet« 

O  'twas  an  awkward  and  ridic'lous  show, 

To  see  a  long  sack*muffled  line  of  men^ 
With  hatless  heads  all  peeping  in  a  row 

Forth  from  the  long  smocks  that  their  limbs  contain  I 
For  in  the  ^'de  abyss  of  cloth  below. 

Their  legs  are  swallow'd  and  their  stout  arms  twain  $ 
From  chin  to  toe  one  shapeless  lump  they  stand, 
In  clumSy  uniform,  without  leg^  arm,  or  hand. 

*  And  such  their  odd  appearance  was,  and  show 

Of  human  carcasses  m  sackcloth  dight. 
As  when  the  traveller,  when  he  haps  to  go 

Down  to  Grand  Cairo  in  the  Turk's  despite^ 
Sees  in  her  chambcr'd  catacombs  below 

Full  many  a  mummy  horribly  upright, 
•    A  grisly  row  of  grimly-gariiish'd  oead. 

That  seem  to  pout,  and  scowl,  and  shake  the  brainless  head< 

*  So  queer  and  so  grotesque  to  view  they  stood, 

All  ready  at  the  trump's  expected  sound, 
To  take  a  spring  of  monstrous  altitude^ 

And  scour  with  majesty  of  hop  the  ground : 
Yet  not  so  soon  the  starting-blast  ensued; 

For,  as  they  stand  intent  upon  the  bound, 
The  hum'rous  Monarch,  eyemg  their  array» 
Gave  then  his  good  advice  before  they  rush'd  away. 

pp.  114—116. 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  King  James's  address ;  but  mu^t 
proceed  i^ith  the  description.  * 

*  As  when  on  summer  eve  a  soaking  raiil 

Hath  after  drought  bedrench'd  the  tender  grass^ 
If  change,  iii  pleasant  walk  along  the  plain, 

Brushing  with  foot  the  pearl-hung  blades  you  passi 
A  troop  pf  frogs  oft  leaps  from  field  of  grain, 

Marshaird  in  line,  a  foul  unseemly  race, 
Vol.  IV.  N.  S.  M 
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Th^  halt  a  i^ace,  then:  vaoltiog'  up  thejr%9 
As  if  they  long'd  to  sit  on  Iris*  bow  on  high : 

f  So  leap'd  the  men,  half-senalchred  in  sacky 
Up-iswinging,  with  their  shapes  be-monstring  skjTj, 

And  cours'd  in  air*  a  semi-circle  tracks 
Like  to  the  feath'ry  footed  Mercui^ ; 
.  Til],  spent  th^ir  impetus,  with  sounding  thwack 
Greeted  their  heels  the  gireen  ground  sturdily,; 

And  somef,  descending)  kept  their  balance  w«wi».    . 

Unbalanced  some  came  down,  and.  boisterously  fell. 

*  The  greeted  earth  beneath  the  heavy  thwacks 

Of  feet  that  centripetal  down  alight. 
Of  tingling  elbows^  bruised  loins  and  backs, 

Shakes  passive,  yet  indignant  of  the  weight; 
For,  o'er  her  hosom,  in  th^r  plaguy  sacks, 

CttmbroQsly  roll,  (a  mortifying  sight  1) 
Wrecked  burgher,  knight^  andlaitd^  aaddown>peIkii9Uf 
J^TjOiBt^^it^i  in  grUeyapce  hard>:  too  terrible  to  tell. 

'  And  aye  they  sti-u^gte  at  an  elfhrt  strong 

To  remistate  their  ^et  upon  the  plmn, 
Halfelbowingji  hal^kneeing)  sore  and  l<mg 

Abortively,  with  bittter  sweat  and  pMa» 
Till  half-uprais'd*  they  to  ^leirforeh^^'s.wKouBg 

Go  with  a  bufet  rapfing  down  agaios 
And  sprawl  and  flounce;  and  wallow,  oa  their  hacks^.. 
Crying  aloud  fqr  h^lp  t'  .unqo]:d  their  dol<vrouft  sacks. 

*  Not  in  severer  anguish  of  distress 

The  fabled  giant  under  Etna  lies. 
Though  roeks  aad  l3'ee^|Mr€|iid  promontariea^iuress 

With  vengeaaca  fitlii^  Jov^  his  maffian  mza  *}. . . 
WaUowing  supine  b«neilkh  ihe*mauotmn!8k  atceif  >. 

Half-brpHed  with  l^r irastone  ever  hot,  he  fries. 
And,  as  he  turns hiavastyi carcass  o'ert 
Out-belche»BMdten.  rp^ksr  «)4  gf09m  a  biieoiis  roM-'-r 

ppi.  119-121. 

*  All  in  dospait  have  sunk,  save  yonder  two 

Tba^still  theit  peirpendic'lar  posture  keep, 
The^oaty  remnant  o£  the*  jumpii^g;  crew<| 

That  urge  their  emulous  persisting  hi^i 
Oddspittkins !  how  with  poise  exactly  true 

Clean  forward  to*  tbe>iiib<m'^pate  tibsy  swe^  ; 
i  cantidt  say  that  one  is  'fore  the  othuv 
So  equal  side  by  side  tfaef  plod  nearone  anoth^* 

V  The  pole  i^gainM,  andtatllei^orioussujii; 

They  turn  their  sioreaty^fa^es  round  again ;, 
With  inextic^uishable  rage  to  run, 

Southward  unflagging  and  unquell'd  they  strain. 
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What  ?-^Ifi  not  yonder  fkee,whete  yodttg^j^d  Fun 
And  Laughter  seem  enthroned  to  hold  their  reign, 
Oneseen>before--*«v*n  Rob  the  Bord'rer'Bpbizl-*- 
Aye^  now  I  ken  it  well,  by'r  lakin  it  is  hia  t 

•Haste,  haste  ye,  Rob,  half-hop,  half-run,  hMf-fly, 

\^iggle  and  wrestle  in  thy  bag's  despite ; 
So  !  shoot  like  cannon -bullet  to  the  sky ; 

So ! — stabty  down. upon  thy  soles  alight ; 
Up,  up  again,  and  fling  it  gallantly  1 — 

Well-flung,  my  Rob,  thou  art  a  clever  wight ; 
'Sblood,  now  thy  rival  is  a  step  before ; 
Stnagy  string  thy  sinews  up,  and  jump  three  yards  and  more  1 

pp.  124,  125. 

I'here  is  an  amusing  underplot,  which  terminates  in  the  en- 
£ranchi£(ement  of  Tom  .and  Lady  Puck  from  their  respective 
prisons,  and  their  happy  re-union. 

The  '  Othef  Poems'  in  the  volume  are  *  Harim,  a  Pastoral,* 
and  an  *  Ode  to  Peace :'  they  claim  no  particular  notice. 

The  Autbrtr  of  Ibis  singular  production  is  generally  known  to 
be  A  ybifn^man  of  the  name  of  Tennant.  It  is  presented  to 
the  public  '-with  diffidence  and  anxiety,^  as  his  first  production. 
It  certainly  dl8piay9  no  ordtiHtry  talents,  and  is  more  strikingly 
ol^nal  than  any  produclion  we  have  recently  met  with. 
Whether  the  Author  would  succeed  io  any  thing  like  an  equal 
degree,  in  sefiouiS  poetry,  may  be  questioned ;  such  a  ver- 
satility of  talent  is  still  more  rare  than  poetical  genius. — Yet 
Burns  excelled  alike  in  humour  and  in  pathos.— Poor  Bums  ! 
the  enry  and  the  warning  of  ambitious  genius ;  the  object  at 
oBoe  itf  our  cmyatioD  and  our  piiy,  our  admiration  and 
ollr  seorn : — whose  talents  serve  the  melancholy  purpose  of 
a  lieaooii^toshew  the  tfocka.on  which  bis.  character  was 
wrecked! 


Art»  IV.  Trawk  in  Sotdh  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  Request  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kingsland 
GbapeL  8vo.  pp.  582.  Price  12s.  Large  Paper,  18s.^  Sold  by 
the  Author,  at  his  H^se  in  Shacklewell,  and  by  Black  and  Parry, 
ap&  &c.    1815. 

\^ANY  of  our  readers  are  sufficiently  informed  of  the  object 
^  of  the  undertaking  which  was  executed  with  so  much  spirit, 
and  is  here  related  with  such  entertaining  detail,  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bcA.  In  1798,  the  London  Missionary  Sbciety  commenced  an 
affeinpt  io  coiisniunieate  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
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zation  to  the  beaibcns  of  southern  Africa,  by  the  agency  of 
several  pions  men,  of  ifvhom  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp,  a  Dutch  phy- 
sician, was  the  principal.  The  unremitting  labours  of  th^se  ex- 
cellent men,  for  a  Jiumber  of  years,  had  the  eflfect  of  establishing 
several  stations  for  regular  missionary  exertions,  un<^er  the 
pectoris  superintendance.  After  his  removal  by  death,  it  was 
judged  necessary  that  some  active  and  intelligent  person, 'in 
full  possession  of  the  Society's  intentions,  and  rules  of  procedure, 
iihouid  be  deputed  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  a^^ual  state  of 
these  establishments,  in  order  to  promote  their  prosperity  by  any 
measures  found  immediately  practicable,  and  to  judge  of  the 
best  future  expedients.  He  would  also  be  observant,  during 
his  route,  of  all  localities  offering  any  facilities  for  the  formation 
of  new  stations.  The  work  now  published  will  shew  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  appointment  fell  on  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell,  who  sailed  from  England,  June  24,  1812,  and  arrived  at 
tlie  Cape  on  the  24th  of  October. 

'  Afler  obtaining  from  his  Excellency  Sir  John  Cradock,  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  several  Landdrosts  through  whose  districts  he  hacf 
occasion  to  pass,  as  well  as  all  needful  information  from,  the  Colonial 
.  Secretar}',  Henr3r  Alexander,  Esq.  respecting  the  former  comrouni* 
cations  of  the  missionaries  with  tne  government  of  the  Cape,  Mr« 
Campbell  proceeded  to  Bethelsdorp,  about  500  miles  west  of  the 
Cape;  from  thence  northward^  to  Graaf  Bfeynet,  then  to  Griqua, 
town^  and  from  thence  to  Lattakoo,  a  populous  city  scarcely  known 
to  Europeans.  He  afterwards  visited  several  tribes  of  people.  Some 
of  whom  had  never  before  seen  a  white  n^tU;  several  of  their  chiefs 
expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  Christian  instructors.  Mr.  C. 
then  returned  to  Griqua  town,  and  thence  travelled  southward, 
parallel  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  till,  after  a  laborious  and  peril- 
ous journey  of  nine  months,  he  reached  Capetown,  in  health  and 
safety. 

*  Having  obtained  the  great  objects  of  his  journey^  and  settled  the 
affairs  of  tne .  Society  in  a  satisfactory  manner>  Mr.  C.  sailed  foF 
England  in  the  brig  Venus,  Capt.  Kilgour,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
and  arrived  at  Pljonouth  on  the  4th  of  May,  1814.  He  immediately 
pressed  forward  to  London,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  .be  present 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  when  he  had  an  oppor* 
txjnity  of  gratifying  numerous  assemblies  with  a  general  account  of 
bis  proceedings.  He  was  received  by  the  Society  with  grateful  plea- 
sure, and  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  body  were  voted  to  him  with 
perfect  unanimfty. 

.  *.By  the  earnest  request  of  the  Society,  Mr.  C.  was  prevailed  upo» 
to  transcribe  for  the  press  the  substance  of  his  journal ;  and  the  vo- 
lume is  now  presented  to  the  public  as  a  memorial  of  his  diligence^  for- 
titude,, and  prudence.'    Ad'Oertuement,  bjf  order  of  the  Directors,]^,  ix-' 
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,  When  just  on  the  point  of  touching  the  Cftpe,  the  ship  was 
encountered  by  two  furious  tempests,  with  the  interval  of  a 
day  or  two,  and  driven  backward  several  hundr^ed  miles.  The 
annoyance  and  mischief  suffered  within  th^  vessel,  were  things 
of  trivial  impression,  compared  to  the  awful  spectacle  presented 
by  the  ocean  ;  excepting  indeed  when,  sometimes,  a  dreadful 
surge,  striking  the  ship,  and  dashing  over  it,  made  the  inhabi- 
tants feel  as  if  the  tumult  and  fracture  of  their  furniture  were 
the  signs  of  iipmediate  destruction. 

At  Cape-town  Mr.  Campbell  met  Mr.  Kicherer,  from  Graaf 
Reynet,  who  was  seconded  by  other  friends  in  strongly  dis- 
suading Mr.  C.  frotn  commencing  his  great  circuit  till  the  hot 
season  ^ould  be  past.  He  was  advised,  and  his  own  judge, 
meiit  coincided  with  the  advice,  to  stay  several  months  about 
Stellenbosch,  which  would  commodiously  serve  as  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he  might  make  a  number  of  little  excursions, 
which  would  tend  to  season  him  for  his  enterprise.  Three 
months  of  this  prudent  forbearance  allowed  him  to  col- 
lect a  variety  of  information,  and  familiarize  himself  with  the 
African  aspects  of  nature  and  of  human  beings,  at  Cape-town, 
Groene  Kloof,  Stellenbosch,  Bayian's  Kloof,  and  Caledon. 
He  very  soon  enters  with  interest,  as  a  traveller  ought  to  do, 
into  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  region,  and  comes  upon 
us  with  anecdotes  of  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and  earthquakes ; 
and  the  benevolence  h^  had  previously  felt  for  the  Hottentots 
was  augmented  not  a  little  by  the  manifestations  of  piety,  grati- 
tude, and  affection,  which  he  had  opportunities  ot  witnessing 
among  them,  especially  at  the  Moravian  settlements  of  Groene 
Kioof,  and  Genadendal,  or  Bavian's  Kloof.  His  visit  to  this 
latter  place  just  fell  in  with  a  numerous  meeting  by  which  they 
solemnize  the  conclusion  and  beginning  of  the  year.  He  found 
their  chapel  capacious  enough  for  more  than  a  thousand 
people,  and  on  this  occasion  every  part  of  it  was  filled  with  ^"x 
Hottentots. 

*  They  sang  well,  and  with  becoming  solemnity,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  an  address  from  one  of  the  missionaries.  This  meeting, 
was  concluded  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  last  evening  in  the  year  they  assembled  again  at  half 
past  eleven.  After  singing,  and  receiving  an  address  from  the  senior 
missionary,  the  twelfth  hour  struck,  when  ^1  went  down  on  their 
knees,  and  ioined  in  a  solemn  address  to  Gpd.  When  they  had  sung 
a  hymn,  all  retired  to  test. '  Thus,  during  the  meeting,  one  year 
ended,  and  another  commenced. 

^The  Moraviui  meetings  for  prayer  and  instruction  are  pretty, 
freouent ;  but  none  ^at  {  Mve  attencled  have  been  lon^,  which  shews 
wisaom  in  the  missionari^,  %x\d  their  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture/p.  28. 

On  tlie  ISth  of  Febraary,  1812,  Afr.  C,  anid  his  attendant^ 
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set  off  oil  the  expeiditira,  ia  ihe  direction  of  BetiieMorp,  in  two 
ivag«^on&,  one  drawn  by  tweke,  the  other  by  fourteen  oMn.  Thef 
haa  a  number  of  9uperniun«*ary  oxen  for  ooeasions.  Sock  a 
oaravan  gave  full  oooupaition  to  four  men  and  two  women,  all 
Hottentots  but  one^  who  was  a  Gbnaqua*  Our  traveller  ae- 
oommodated  hiinself,  with  the  happiest  facility  of  both  mental 
and  physical  constitution,  to  the  nenr  and  strange  habits  of  an 
erratic  African  life.  A  constttutionat  facility,  we  have  no  doubt ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  w^onderful  influence  in  oom-^ 
plete  norelty  of  scene,  and  the  entire  certainty  of  the  unaker- 
able  necessity  of  this  accommodation.  The  temperament  <rf 
the  elements  too  was  auspicious.  -  He  says, 

'  I  could  not  but  notice  a  remarkable  differenoe  between  sax  African 

and  an  European  climate.    In  England,  if  I  sat  or  slept  in  the  h^s^ 

draught  of  air,  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  sore  thrpat ;  but  herQ, 

^       ^ou|h  I  had  now  slept  eleven  nights  in  the  waggon,  with  cold  winds 

\        blewmg  through  it,  I  sustained  no  inconvenience.* 

Before  the  end  even  of  the  first  week,  we  find  him  espreas* 
in^  his  gratitude  for  what  he  h^d  probably  never  thought  of 
belore,  *  ^he  facility  with  which  fire  oan  be  obtained  'i  and  think-* 
ing  with  pleasure  that  he  was  now  leading!  the  ^tmt  J^ind  of 
life  which  Abraham  and  tiie  other  ancicAt  palriav^bs .  Iwed ; 
'  and/  says  he^  *  though  new  ^to  me,  I  began  to  feet  quite  nt 
*  hoixie  in  it.'  ,  .     i  .  ^ 

Nevertheless,  his  companions  took  .the  moat  decaded.  prooer 
deuce  of  him  in  the  league  of  amity  with  Nature,  .v^idd  plae«l 
them  in  a  state  of  enviable  privilege  amid  all  h^.  eleBOtents  mA 
operations,  Tb^  seldom  sought  shelter  from  the  $hii  which  to 
him  was  sometimes  very  oppressive ;  it  did  upt  seem  to  afieel 
them ;  and  as  little  cared  they  for  4be  drenching  of  the  heavy  rains. 
Come  almost  what  might,  they  were^he  says,  ^  healthy,  clii30fw 
^  ful,  and  happy.'  They  were  ^  at  one  timeaingiug  a  hymn,  at 
^  another  joining  in  prayer,  and  listening  to  an   addi^^arfroBi 

*  Cupido,'  the  waggon-driver  and  guid^,  who  was  a  z^jqJqus 
Cfiristiaffi  arid  preacher,  without  therdby  losing  in  any  degreje  his 
competenee^iTttitention  to  his^  secular  duties.  ,  ., 

In  rem^Lt^kirtg  oA  the  difference,  in  natural  ^peftr^aqei8«be^ 
tw;een  k  foreign  country  and  that  in  which  the.tjQ^veller  bfl9  pre-* 
viously  lived,  we  should  think  Mr.  C.  rather  und^rr^ttes  t\^ 
force  and  duration  of  the  impression  .whij^h  th^.4>ompli««^i9d 
novelty  in  the  vegetable  kingdosii  wiU.mfiike.on  aniohaervant 
man.  Within  a  page  or  two  pf  whi»e  iie<  says^^^^  The  wimetise 
(  variety  of  flowers,  and  fioviFerin|f  :pla0ts  and  i  trees j  hi  Afiriba^ 

*  ia.  truly  wonderftil::  .they,  proctaimr  ^Jiie  handy  works-  ^  tbe 
<  Lord ;  and  he  must  have  some  particular  reason  for  aljbrd- 
^  ing  such  a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power  to  the  inhabitauts 
^  q(  Mm^,  &^/~bQ  m^Koa  the  foUowsuig  observatfens : 
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>  There  ii  not  that  difihrence  betweeh  the  apnearance  of  one  eodn- 
tty  tmtl  ^aiNyther,  #h)tfh  People  who  remain  all  their  xlays  at  home 
B3^rte9f't6  infagme.  Cahivation  and  population,  and  the  absence 
ef  thest^,  aiB  the  oppbsitea.  As  to  the  difference  c^  tree*,  flowers, 
kc  it  i>  but  tittle  :  tor,  hi  a  week,  foreign  trees  abd  4lo#ers  become 
a^  ikniiliiur  to  the  eye,  as  the  furze  and  broom  bashes  are  to  EnghW 

The  assertion  in  th6  first  sentence  of  this  extract  is  far  too 
'f^ToeNil,  Send  a  man^:  ivith  eyes  ami  ina^nation  not  altogether 
iHii^ortby  <>f  isuPch  a  f^oftutiiSBion^  to  contemplate  the  scenes  of 
Idehmd,  or  Stritzertnnd,  or  the  Andes,  or  the  Htmmalaya 
Mountains,  and  he  skall  confess  that  the  difference  of  those 
tiews  from  \vhat  he  is  ticcustotned  to  behold  in  England,  is  not 
only  more  striking  than  it  had  been  possfible  for  him  to  conceive, 
but  is  amazing  and  overwhelming.  He  will  avow  also,  that 
instead  6{  soon  becoming  familiarised  almost  into  insensibility 
to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  objects,  he  feels  their  efiect 
for  a  long  time  growing  progressively  more  powerful  upon  him, 
as  a  protracted  observation  of  them  enlarges  his  compreiien*- 
^otk  of  their  magnificentie.  Certainly  nothing  in  the  remotest 
degr^  comparable  to  such  aspects  of  nature  came  within  oni^ 
Author*^  view  in  Africa  ;  but  still,  had  there  even  been  nothing 
to  {Prolong  the  Vitid  perception  of  a  foreign  region  but  the 
lumiense  profusion,  and  novelty,  and  often  beauty,  of  the  vege* 
taMe  exhibition,  we  ckhttdt  conceive  how  a  *  week'  should  r^^ 
dace  all  this  to  nearly  an  ordinary  clothing  of  the  earth.  At 
any  Tat^,  a  moderate  portion  of  the  science  6f  natural  history 
would  gN&  a  traveller  the  benefit  and  the  luxury  of  being  a 
dtnuiger  indefinitely  longer  than  any  snch  term.'  How  long 
would  the  fkscinatibns  of  hdvelty  have  attended,  in  a  jfnrogresi 
ftrotigli  any  psirt  6f  Africk-^-we  do  not  say  Linnjftus,  but— 
any  pt'oiicient in  Linn^us's school?  »    j 

•  It  nmst  not  be  sta-mided  from  this  passage  that  Mr.  C.  fe 
fealty  insensible  to  the  beauty,  and  grandeur^  and  variety  of 
IVature^  (hey  do  not^  indeed,  find  him  poetically  hrflamtnfable ; 
they  cannot  sublime  hini  off  ht  enthusia^tn ;  but  they  never 
fail  to  obtain  k  recogiiiti^,  and  they  never  present  their  more 
Implirfat  ^a|)eM  Without  exciting  admiration,  mingled  always - 
wttb  dentithetit^  6t  piety,  an  element  so  vital  that  without  H  all 
tbi^  itfjer  tmafidti^  are  Uahle  to  languish  into  an  ultimate  in- 
cuf&bf^  insipidity  &nd  inanity. 

tf  f s:  Idng  ^n6d^h  since  there  was  need  of  any  additional  evi-^ 
(tebdfe  that  the  setfdibility  to  tffe  fair  and  the  majp^tic  in  the  na« 
ttifad  Wbrtd  J9^  no  endnWtttettt  of  Utlcuftlvated  man ;  it  is,  never- 
thcMStf,  curiotc^  to  hbserv^  the  ex^nrfpHftcation  of  thfe  truth  in 
flTe  ttotf^rttots. 
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<  To  find  the  fountalA  again  after  dark»  one  of  our  people  lighted 
a  fire  among  the'  tall  reeds  where  it  was.  Contrary  to  his  intention, 
,  the  fire  spread  over  tlie  whole  plain  as  far  as  the  rushes  extended, 
und  produced  one  of  the  grandest  objects  I  ever  beheld,  like  the 
burning  of  a  city ;  but  grand  as  it  was,  hardly  one  of  our  people 
looked  over  their  shoulders  to  observe  it:  there  was  a  reason 
however,  for  they  were  hungry,  and  were  either  eating  or  ex- 
pecting soon  to  eat,  with  which  nothing  must  interfere ;  yet  they 
often  fast  long  without  uttering  a  complaint.  Three  thmgs,  ex- 
clusive of  religion,  comprehend  all  that  engages  the  attention  of 
South  Africans, — money,  food,  and  tobacco.  The  wonders  of 
God's  creating  power  around  them  are  viewed  with  the  eyes  of 
cattle.  Two  or  three  of  our  people  having,  observed  my  attach- 
ment to  flowers,  brought  me  a  curious  flower  ^  we  passed  along; 
but  they  brought  it  with  as  little  interest  as  a  serxant  in  Britain 
brings  a  newspaper  to  his  master,  evidently  uninterested  in  what 
l^hey  bring.  The  firmament  in  vain  preaches  to  multitudes  the 
handy  works  of  the  Most  High  in  this  remote  region. — When 
tHe  conflagration  passed  our  waggons,  without  injuring  them,  we 
went  quietly  to  rest.*    p.  232. 

A  short  and  agreeable  halt  was  made  at  a  new  town  naBie^ 
George,  which  is  rising  in  a  beautiful  situation  selected  by 
Lord  Caledon.  Here  occurs  a  most  remarkable  sign, 
as  striking  and  infallible  a  one  as  any  in  the  whole  book, 
pf  our  Author's  having  become  so  much  at  home  in  Africa, 
^  to  have  quite  lost  the  order  of  ideas  adapted  to  England. 
In  a  visit  which  he  made  to  a  Hottentot  kraal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, an  old  man  came  to  testify  his  grateful  joy  at  the 
information  that  a  missionary  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
place.  He  acknowledged  his  ignorance  in  terms  which  almost 
petrified  Mr.  C.  who  declares  his  conviction  that  could  the 
great  missionary  meetings  of  the  month  of  May  have  been 
brou^t  to  the  kraal,  to  witness  what  he  did,  *  they  would 
f  hare  thrown  in  handfuUs  of  gold  to  aid  the  missionary  funds, 
'till  the  JDirectors  should  be  alarmed,  and  cry  out  like  Moses 
'  at  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness^  Stop,  brethren,  you  are 
.*  giving  more  than  is  necessary  !^ — 

There  were  innumerable  occasions  for  observing  the  ex- 
emplary stoicism  pf  the  Hottentot^  ip  suffering  the  greatest 
inco]ivej[iieiip(es  incident  to  the  expedition.  Wb^n,  for  instance, 
the  oxen,  ,especijEiIly  the  spare  ones,  had  sometimes  strayed 
in  the  night,  and  the  Hottentots  bad  made  ft  wide  and  toil- 
some searcfa  of  many  hours,  perhaps  in  heavy  rain,  to  recover 
them,  they  would  reioin  their  company  without  making  the 
^lightest  remark  on  this  vexatious  and  extra  labour,  nor  would 
tlie  rest  take  the  smallest  notice  .of  the  matter,  or  make  a 
jingle  inquiry,  or  appear  ev^n  to  think  at  all  about  it    They 
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saw  one  another  to  be  alive  and  safe,  the  oxen  were  in  their 

f>lace  again,  and  it  was  all  right.  Thus  passed  away  in  phi- 
osophic  silence  incidents  and .  adTentures,  which,  among  En- 
glishmen, (though  a  race  not  deemed  the  most  remarkable 
for  loquacity,)  would  have  furnished  long  narratives  and. con- 
versations, with  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  the  relaters, 
to  expose  in  full  light  and  merit  the  courage,  ^the  skill,  and 
the  perseverance,  evinced  on  the  occasion.  Every  frequenter 
of  society  will  acknowledge  that  an  exemption  from  egotism,  V 
—an  exemption  not  merely  exterior  and  practical,  through 
an  effort  of  caution  and  self-command,  but  an  absence  of  the 
prompting  principle  itselt^— is  one  of  the  very  rarest  and 
most  dignified  distinctions  amoug  civilized  men :  behold  it 
here  in  perfection   among   barbarians.  * 

The  traveller  received  much  friendly  attention  and  assistance 
from  the  boors,  or  Dutch  farmers,  whose  residences,  at  great 
distances  from  one  another,  marked  the  stages  of  his  progress. 
Several  of  them  yoked  their  oxen  to  his  waggons  to  drag  them 
through  some  difficult  part  of  the  road.  There  was  a  suc- 
cession of  very  inconvenient  and  several  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  ascents  and  descents.  It  was  distressing  to  a  hunlane 
man  to  see  the  painful  exertion  of  the  cattle  in  some  of  these 
places,  which  were  passed  in  safety,  but  in  sight  of  the  wrecks 
of  waggons  which  had  previously  adventured. 

There  was  great  joy  on  all  sides  at  the  arrival  at  Bethelsdorp, 
though  he  acknowledges  a  very  sensible  disagreement  between 
the  images  fixed  and  cherished  in  his  mind  in  Europe,  and  the 
actual  first  appearance  of  the  place  and  people.  Here  he  re- 
mained several  weeks,  actively  employed  in  investigating,  con- 
sulting, and  projecting.  For  a  settlement  standing  conspicuous 
on  the  map  of  christianized  Africa,  the  census  will  appear  some- 
what small,  2547  is  given  as  the  number  of  Hottentots  received 
since  the  commencement.  The  number  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitution, April  ist,  1813,  was.  1052;  the  number  present  at  the 
Institution,  608.  Of  these  94  wero  men,  of  whom  forty  are 
reported  incapable  of  public  service.  There  were  recorded,  as 
born  at  the  settlement,  239.  Many  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Institution  are  absent,  in  the  ndilitary  or  working  service  of 
government. 

At  Cape-town,  Mr.  C.  had  heard,  incredulously,  we  presume, 
many  depositions  against  the.  place  and  the  people  of  this  esta-^ 
blishment.  As  to  the  place,  he  found  that  no  accusations  cpuld 
veil  be  exaggerated;  and  we  think  a  man  of  Mr.  C.*s  elastic 
and  invincibly  cheerful  spirit  was  exactly  the  proper  person  to 
come,  after  the  long  indulgeQce  of  pl^^siog  imaginations,  sud- 
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dciily  in  view  of-^a  muiBtable,  irregukr  ^rmip  of  partly  s^aadiiig 
aid  ipard jr  fallen  bats^  on  a  site  flmfi  deBoribed : 

^  The^qund  on  which  it  stands  is  barren  in  the  extreme,  so  that 
nothing  j;reen  is  to  be  seen  near  the  houses;  thi^  also  adds  to  the 
gloominess  of  the  village.  Neither  trees  nor  gardens  are  to  be  hetn 
to  relieve  the  eye ;  but  all  this  arises  from  the  total  want  of  ebod 
crater  on  the  grouxid>  except  In  the  barren  spot  on  whii^h  the  v&ge 
stands^  In  jsonsequence  of  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Village^ 
the  settlers  are  by  many  people  reported  to  be  extremdy  indol^tc' 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  begins  the  <;ultivated 
land  of  the  settlement,  and  extends  two  miles  along  the  banks 
of  a  river;  The  oxen,  having  just  been  driven  tiome  for  the 
night,  appeared  a  larger  assemblage  than  Mr.  C.  had  ever 
before  seen,  except  in  Smitbfield. — Many  circumstances  per- 
haps of  nice  and  difficult  relative  adjustmehj^  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  selection,  for  such  an  Institution, 
of  one  out  of  many  loc^ities;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  C.'s  animated  celebration  of  the  many  beaiitiful  situations 
vhich,.in  the  course  of  his  route  he  pronounces  to  be  a<^apted 
for  missionary  establishments,  without  regretting  that  one  of 
{he  primary  of  these  establishments  should  have  found  itself 
doomed  to  fix  its  abodes  ami^  ihe  perpetual  destitution  of  all 
that  can  make  this  v?orId  an  a^preeable  object  of  sight. 

The  general  rfesults  are  .given  of  oiir  Author^s  examination 
of  the  several  parts. of  the  economy  of  the  settlement  As  to 
the  imputed.indc^ence,  lie  aycquits  the  inhabitants  of  that  general 
prevalence  of  it  whiob  their  .defamers  had  charged.  And  ac- 
knowledging the  trutti  of  the  charge  to  a  certain  decree,  and 
as  applied  to  some  of  the  peoplie,  he  extenuates  the  hlame  by 
rq)resenting  the  manner  in  whicb^  the  Hotteatptis  are  broij^ht 
up  and  empbyed,  or  rather  kept  unen^ployec}^  by  tlie  i^armers^ 
or  bpors,  of  the  country. 

*'  The  boors  Jn  this  part  of  the  edony  are  never  satisfied  wAem 
th&f  have  twenty  or  thirty  Hottentots  mnningf  about  th«m.  Ttey 
hm&  »ot  .employment  for  more  than  (bur  or  five,  except  at  die 
alunghii^  ana  reaping. seanns.  H^entots  being  sd  easilv  obtained^ 
Mi;a.gr^t  injury:  lo,|he  boor,  and  to  Ihem*.  Majty  of  the  boOis-fanv^ 
four  or  five  stout  sons^  who,  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  of  Hofc- 
t^xitots  abont  th^  .hpo^f^  h^  jnp  .ops«i^n  tp  mt  th^ir  honda  to  any 
work ;  wherefore  they  ^li  with  their  legs  across  the  greater  part^'oF  the 
day^  or  else  indulge  in  sleep.  Th^y  sometime^  bestir  themselves  to 
^J  shoot  for  an  hour.  In  this  way  tl^eir  days  and  years  paSs  on  lii'mlse- 
^"^  rable  idleness.  Perhaps  the  only  thin^  which  a  Hottentdt  wilf  bate 
to:  do  durine  a^vhole  day,  is  to  bring  his  master's  w6fp  from  tl^' next 
room;  (anomop  wffi  hasre  to  bring  nis  mistr^'it  fir&^Mx,  ihd  place 
it  tmiler  her  feet  i  a  third,  to  bring  two  or  three  times  wood  from  the 
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>firc  to  S^  imr  tuister't  pim.  In  thiii  way  the  Hottentots  litre  Aetr 
hsUts  of  idknesa  confirmed  and  increased :  the  boor's  fimiUy  feel-life 
a  burden,  becamse  they  have  nothing  to  do,  or  to  talk  of;  and  fedii^ 
themselves  miserable,  they  endeavour  to  derive  pleasure  from  making 
others  miserable  also.  Were  boors  restricted  to  a  certain  number 
of  Hottentot  servants,  according  to  the  work  they  had  for  them,  it 
would  ultimately  be  a  blessing  to  them,  and  to  the  poor  Hottentots* 
At  the  same  time,  were  such  a  regulation  introduced,  I  believe  !t 
would  occasion  much  uneasiness  and  complaint,  and  their  places 
would  appear  deserted  for  want  of  Hottentots  to  run  about  them. 
Were  the  families  of  the  boors  thus  compelled  by  necessity  to  put 
their  hands  to  Uie  plough,  they  would  gradually  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  haying  a  few  ocree  of  land  ' 
cultivated  on  a  farm  of  twenty  miles  in  eircumferenoe.' 

Somev^hat  further  on  our  Author  has  occasion  to  advert 
again  to  their  total  indifference  to  the  capabilities  of  their 
l»nd.  The  captain  stationed  at  one  of  the  inland  military 
po3t^,  had  astonished  the  boots  and  Hottentc»ts,  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  engine  to  raise  v^ater  from  a  river,  by  means  of 
iivhich  he  created,  as  it  might  almost  be  called,  a  valuable 
garden.     And, 

*  He  was  very  anxious  that  the  boor  who  lives  near  the  fort, 
should  cultivate  a  piece  of  his  farm  to  raise  a  little  grab  for 
bread ;  and  as  an  inducement  to  his  consenting  to  the  poposal,  he 
offered  to  bring  the  water  of  two  neighbouring  fountains  to  water 
his  ground;  but  all  his  arguments  made  no  impression  on  the 
l4zy  bpor,  who  said  it  would  be  b^e  (or  superfluous)  trouhlie. 
H?  would  rather  send  ^ye  days  journey^  to  purchase  flour,  than 
be  at  the  trouble  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  his  own  ground.' 

Mr.  C.  does  not  say  whether,  ia  wishing  it  possible  to 
compel  tj^eae  &imers  into  a  method  of  getting  some  good 
out  of  their  iand,^  he  recollected  a  maehine  we  have  in  Ei^taad, 
of  v^t  and  beneficial  efficacy,  for  such  coercion.  If.  be  did, 
his  benevolence  might  well  be  dustressed  to  think  how  &r 
these  landed  gentry  are  placed  beyond  efl^tnal  reach  of  the 

blessings  of  European  taxation.    If  t}iey  could but  there 

is  na  tiape  (ta  them  for  centuries  to  come-**— -if  they  ccmld 
be  raised  to  the  condition  of  having  to  contribute  largely 
every  day  of  their  litea  to  the  expenses  of  the  heroic  game 
of  war  on  the.  griuid  scal^,  and  an  infinite  eomplieaticoft  ef 
official  institution,  their  grouitd  would  sympathize  with  tfaeir 
honours,    and  learn  to  smile  in  cultivation. 

Ma;Dy  cyripus  particulars^  which  we  cani^ot  notice,  occur  in 
th^.  jottWial  pf  the  temporary  residence  at  Betbelsdorp.  The 
v^iSx  of  ^e  Author's  e<^aiprebeiisive  mve§tigqtions  was,  on 
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the  whole,  a  favouraUe  judgement  of  the  teKgious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  settlement ;  Mrhile  his  statements  tend  very 
much  to  repress  all  sanguine  expectations  of  rapid  advances 
in  prosperity  and  civilization.  There  is  a  grievous  combination 
of  hostilities  against  the  welfare  and  strength  of  the  community; 
its  miserable  local  position— the  indolent  habits  in  which  most  of 
its  members  have  been  bred  up— the  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
such  an  allotment  of  the  land,  or  of  the  labour,  or  of  its  pro- 
duce, 8^s  should  most  eflfectually  stimulate  individual  self-m- 
terest  against  this  indolence— the  excessive  demand  upon  the 
men  for  the  military  or  other  service  of  government—  and  the 
constant  danger  of  attacks  from  Caflfres  and  wild  beasts.  Ma 
remarkable  exemplification  of  the  last  of  these  evils,  Mr,  C. 
mentions  being  visited  by  three  aged  Hottentot  women,  one  of 
whom  *  has  had  ten  children,  but  not  one,  she  said,  died  a  na- 

*  tural  death,  being  killed  by  lions,  tygers,  or  serpents.' 

In  crossing  the  tract  once  inhabited  by  the  Gonaquas,  he 
finds  that  nation  to  be  now  extinct,  *  in  consequence  partly  of 

*  inter-marriages  with  the  Hottentots  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*  the  Caffres  on  the  other,  but  chiefly  by  the  murdets  com- 
<  mitted  by  the  Caflfres.'  This  savage  tribe  have  not  been  able 
to  elude  retribution.  In  traversing  a  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  country  the  travellers  saw  the  gardens  and  the  vestiges  m 
the  houses  of  a  recent  Cafire  population,  where  now,  says 
Mr.  C    '  there  is  not  a  living  soul,  but  stillness   every  where 

*  reigns.'  This  state  of  'peace  (perhaps  the  only  mode  of  pa- 
cification with  Caffres)  was  effected  by  some  of  the  military 
parties  of  Hottentots,  stationed  at  various  forts  through  the 
country,  under  the  command  of  British  officers.  The  secluded 
and  almost  desolate  statd  in  which  these  officers  live,  in  thur 
vast  wilderness,  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  terms  cf  just  com- 
miseration by  Mr.  C.  who  did  not  give  greater  pleasure  by  his 
sudden  appearance  at  the  missionary  meeting  in  London,  than 
he  did  on  arriving  at  the  stations  of  these  officers^ 

Our  Author  gradually  made  nearly  as  much  acquaintance  as 
was  desirable  with  the  brute  possessors  of  these  deserts.  With 
the  ostriches,  indeed,  the  spring  boks,  and  quachas,  he  might 
have  had  no  objection  to  a  little  more  familiarity ;  but  be  was 
well  content  to  be  on  terms  of  somewhat  ceremonious  distance 
with  the  buffaloes,  the  elephants,  and  the  lions.  Even  the 
least  aristocratic  of  these  three  ranks  is  not  to  he  treated  with  a 
careless  presumption. 

'  *  The  bufialo  is  often  extremely  furious  when  wounded  and  not 
disabled  Should  the  person  dimb  a  tree  in  order  to  escape,  be  is 
hx  from  being  out  of  danger^  for  the  bufEdo  will  run  with  violence 
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tod  strike  the  tree  with  his  massy  horns,  which  cater  as  with  a 
helmet  the  croium  of  his  head;  the  stroke  of  which  will  so  sh«ke 
the  largest  trees/  as  to  require  a  firm  hold  indeed  to  prevent  the 
person  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  being  consequently  tossed 
into  the  air  by  the  horns  of  the  enraged  animal.'  p.  231. 

Elephants  were  seen  sometimes,  but  a  most  marked  and  res* 
pectful  deportment  was  maintained  towards  them,  from  appre- 
hension of  their  power.  Assuredly,  Mr.  C.  has  seldom  beea 
la  a  more  over-awed  and  unaggressive  state  of  feeling,  witli 
regard  to  terrestrial  agents,  than  when,  after  crossing  Buffalo 
River,  he  saw  the  very  fresh  track  of  elephants,  the  impression 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  which  was  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
narrow  steep  path  from  the  bank,  where,  had  they  happened  to 
come  down  at  the  time,  the  caravan  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Lions  were  seen  often,  sometimes  several  in  com- 
pany, and  the  armed  men  were  numerous  enough  to  Tenture 
in  a  few  instances  to  wage  war  on  them.  The  party  was  too 
large  and  made  too  much  noise  and  exhibition  to  be,  in  much 
danger  of  an  attack  on  its  collective  encampment  H>r  march ; 
but  in  a  number  of  instances  straggling  individuals  had  very 
narrow  escapes.  No  stories  are  more  entertaining  than  ^those 
of  such  adventures.  Mention  is  made  in  one  {riace  of  a  Hottentot| 
not  indeed  one  of  our  Author's  party,  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
night  in  a  tree,  and  (it  is  not  knoWn  what  he  was  dreaming  of) 
feU  down  on  a  lion  that  had  lain  down  to  sleep  under  it.  The 
startled  beast  sprang  to  some,  distance,  and  kept  that  distance 
long  enoueh  to  allow  the  assailant  to  recover  his  position  in  the 
tree, — ^peifectly  content,  probably,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  such  exploit  recorded  in  his  history.  This,  if  the,  story 
was  literally  true,  (and  Mr.  C.  does  not  hint  any  doubt,)  wa9^ 
one  of  those  incidents,  now  and  then  occurring,  which  seem  to 
bear  upon  them  a  moral  certainty  of  having  happened  but  once 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  first  decid^  hostilities  with  this  formidable  tribe,  in  an 
attacks  of  the  musketeers  of  the  party  on  a  lion  and  lioness, 
couched  for  observation  in  the  reeds  at  a  very  short  distance, 
must  have  been  ia  strange  novelty  to  the  Minister  of  Kingsland 
Chapel,  akid  vividly  playful  on  his  nerves,  notwithstanding  that 
he  might  know  there  are,  any  day  or  night,  a  great  number 
of  animals,  not  less  deadly,  though  of  a  different  shape,  lurking 
or  prowling  for  prey  wittun  a  short  distance  of  that  chapel,  and 
of  his  usual  residence.    One  or  two  yolleys  were  fatal  to  the 


*  This  is  evidently  a  rerjr  negligent  expression.— iJ^r. 
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fionett ;  th&Iioo  was  woeaded  Iml  able  td  retftat*    At  ow  ste« 
tHm  a  young  Hon  was  shc;wn  ad  a  curiosity. 

<  A  person  in  the  neighbooifaood  bad  lalely  shot  its  father;  on 
seeing  which  the  lionesi  sprang  froai  her  den  upon  the  muderer  of 
herniate*  and  in  an  instant  iaid  him  on  the  ground  and  began  to 
fear  him;  his  brother  who  was  near,  £red  his  musket  on  her,  and 
the  ball  penetrating  the  aninud's  throat  brought  her  to  the  grouoady 
Slid  reseaed  tke  poor  man  from  the  jairs  of  dMth,  but  not  bdToce  he 
wasterrihlv  lacerated.  In.  this  vm  the  young  lion  was  obt^uned.  I 
aav  the  skins  of  its  parents. .  Tnat  of  the  male  is  black  at  the 
sbonlders  and  part  of  the  back,  which  is  rather  unusual  in  that  part 
of  Affica.  The  hair  hanf;ing  from  the  head  and  neck  b  about  twelve' 
i^cbealongy  and  as  the  lum  has  power  to  make  bis  hair  stand  erect^ 
this  one»  when  alive^  mus|;  have  had' a  terrifying  appearance.* 

-  It  is  hard!  J  neeessarjr  to  say  how  kindly  Mr,  C.  was  wel* 
eemed,  and  for  a  little  while  detained,  at  Graaf  Beyoet.  He 
had  tfa^eKed  for  a  coBstderable  thne  near  the  border  of  Caf^ 
fratria,  but  he*  was  now  leaving  it  fcr  to  the  east,  and  advandng 
fast  Upwards  thO' northern  limit  of  a  colony  asw^aste  and  desolate^ 
with  respect  to  human  intiabitants,  almost  as  Death  himself 
eoirid  wish'  to  reign  ever.  The  view  of  &e '  boundless  soMtodes 
disagrees  violently  with  our  Author^s  ctieerful,  soeial  disposition. 
We  find  him  agsm  and  a^tiin  deploring  that  so  many  fine  tracts 
wiijeh  he  passed  over  should  not  be  pi^idoas  with  men.  We 
IfiH  acknowledge  Some  defect  of  sympafty  herei.  Unless  men 
v^ere  better  than  they  are  foond,  in  the  mass,  to  li|e  ia  asy  part  of 
the  world,  (exciting,  perhaps,  the  Feroe  Islabds^  and  loeland,) 
w^do  not  comprehend  how  heistojnst^his  wish  for  fhe-traas^ 
foramtion  of  this  vast.stillness,  ^uietness^  and  silence,->^'^enm, 
as  bringing  the  apprehension  of  an  invissble  omnipsesent  Bei^g 
more  directly  and  simply  on  the  mind,  and  sdblune,  by  the  im-* 
tteasurable  extent  of  their  prevalence— into  ttie  dia  of  popruloos 
cities  and  fre(iuented  roads.  Let  him  but  refleet  a  momenta 
How  smali  in  comparison  is  the  portion  of  moral  evil  iMmed 
over tiiese silent  plains  aod  hills!  From  these  expdnded  fields 
of  Nature^  no  insults,  no  curses  and  blaspben^w»,  are  finng^  at 
HeaTcn.  Here  tibe  jriiysical  elements  are  not  perverted  to^^tlio 
«Aess  purposes  of  wicked  ingenuity.  H&tei  there  lire  not 
millions  of  thnngs^not  knowing,  or  knowing  but  to  neglect  and 
despise,  the  gt'and  object  of  their  exist^ce,'  and .  becomings 
ttefough  eaeb  added  year  and  day  of  their  (dwde*  on  eavttileas 
fit  for  a  happy  removal  fircmi  it.  Where'  is  it  that '  o«r  AuAos 
would  find  the  scene  to  which  he  could  wish  this  vast,  wilderness 
to  be  assimilated?  Where  is  it  that,  exulting  in  the  infinity  of 
the  hun^aii  crowd^  he  would  take  his  stand  ?.  at  Pekin — at  Be- 
nares—at  the  temple  of  Jaggernaut-^at  Constantinople — at 
Madrid— on  the  brow  of  Montmartre**on  the  monament  of 
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Lcmdon  ?  Wbidi  of  fliese  would  h^  tbe  seeiie  to  look  ilpom  imA 
deplore  the^  solitude  of  the  AfHcan  regions  ?  On  which  of  ihese 
awfiil  assefflUbd^€S  oonld  be  thou^oiiUy  look,  mthout  being 
oterwhelmed  with  the  cDDYictioB  of  the  dreadful  &ct,  that  the 
great  preponderatiag  proporticm  of  them  are  at  war  with  their 
Creator  ?—  while  unnumbered  myr»ds  of  them  are'biHuiBg  «Mi 
raging  in  deadly  coivpetition  with  one  another.  Aud  iacit  with 
Sttcb  a  raee  that  he  eould  wish  to  iavade  the  profound  quiet  of 
those  deserts?  Why  did  he  not  rather  (oA,  aft  insspfiiaessibk 
datioa  of  spirit  to  think  that  there  he  eould  kiekoYar  so  ^aogh 
a  rmon  unoceijqpied  by  sin  ? 

Bfr.  C.  does  not,  ak  JEar  as  wa  recollect,  expressly  qtiaUfy  bis 
mak  to  9fse  human  beings  swkrming  over  the  traots  now>  an 
solitary,  by  the  cohditioti  that  they  should  be  predoninanily  goqdu 
It  is,  m-  the  first  instance,  simply  a  population  that  he  demaadsb 
His.  enthusiasm  for  mbsior»  waaaid  sioem  to  be  siiah;  tiMUfer  he 
would  be  desirous  to  have  Afiriea  crowded  with  h»inm  beings^ 
such  as  human  beiags*  generally  are,  fittr  theaakd  of  tbat  ftm^ 
portion  of  them  which  missions  might  be.  made -the  means  of 
connecting  into  Christians. 

We  do  not  all  this  while  £9rget,4iaA*eTM  these  enenaotti 
Afiacan  wastes  are  iii  aarnaH  degree  defective  iniUiat  profound 
solitude  and  stillness  indicative  of  the'  abs^ies'  of  moraV  e^il. 
Even  they  eontsdtt  what  may  be  called  a-  ptqinfaition,  barbasoM 
and  wretched  enoughv  of  CaflSres  and  Bushmen^  who  da  what 
they  can  towards  keeping  their  country  fiiithfuHy  in;  the  grand 
r^tionship  of  depravity  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  eiartb^ 
but  tiiis.popul:atioa  k  so  inconceivably  diminuti've,  thatrit  gifies^ 
if  we  may  so  ^cpiess  it,  but  a  rery  sHght  tinge  of  moral^ccdear 
to  this  vast  domain  of  Nature.  How  diminutive  it  is  may  he 
imaguied  from  the  fisct,  that  in  oompielely  erosmg^  whait  in 
named  the  Bushmen^s  Country,  by  a  somewhat  winding- route 
of  about  iwo  hundred  miles,  the  party,  *  did  not  meet  with  one 
'  hii^aii  b^ihgiVexciBpting  one  family  on  the  dky  fhey  entered  it,. 
'Th^.even  the  part  wl^re  we  crossed  it,*  says  Bir.  C.  ''has 
'sofljie  inhabitant  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  remuns  c^  huta 
'  wlndi  we  discovered  in  two  or  three  places^  but  tlieir  nuioaber 
^muat.bevety  smalL  It  fills  the  mkid  wttb  reg^t  to  season 
^  htge .  aqd*  beautiful  a  po(rti6n  of  Ghid^s  eaffth  ao'  destitute  di 
^pi^uiatiott,  akid  to  thini  of  its  producing' year  niter  year  ptO'- 

*  vender  to  support  miliknfi?  of  cattle,  whilst  only  a  few  wihf 
'  beasts  roatti  over  it.  Mttny  of  the  ways(  of  God  ^eoA  iBscrutedUfe, 

*  and  tiie  permissibn  of  this  seems  to  be  on6r  of  them^*'  Wtea 
any  fact  m  the  Divine  government  of  the  w6rld  is  {Nronouneed 
iritti  .emphasis  to  be  MnsorutaUe,'  ihere  is  an  implioation  that 
bad  the  oppoeUe  of  that  &et  existed^  it  would  have  been'  mneh 
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more  vfithm  the  compass  of  our  understanding.  But  would 
there  have  been  less  of  )^hat  defies  that  understanding,  in  an 
appojintment  of  the  Divine  government^  which  should  have  made 
the  regions  in  question  the  abode  of  crowding  millions  of  guilty 
beings,  than  there  is  in  the  actual  appointment  which  ba^  kept 
that  part  of  the  earth  so  clear  of  them  ? 

From  the  single  Bushman  family  which  they  saw,  the  tra* 
Tellers  obtained  a  young  man  as  a  guide,  who  was  of  very 
great  service  to  then^  in  a  wilderness  where  roads  are  as  much 
'  out  of  the  question  as  cities.  This  young  barbarian  was  very 
properly  made  the  subject  of  some  moral  experiments,  which 
displayed,  in  a  curious  and  melancholy  light,  the  total  destitution 
of  every  thing  that  could  be  called  mond  intelligence ;  though 
Mr.  C  must  certainly  make  the  worst  of  him  in  describing  him 
as  totally  destitute  ot  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  in  conduct.  'He 
represented  his  nation  as  addicted  to  quarrelling  and  murder 
amdng  themselves.  This  quarrelling  necessarily  implied  that 
they  accused  one  another  of  doing  something  wrong,  or  bad* 
From  what  was  heard  of  the  Bushmen,  and  the  very  little  that 
was  seen  of  them,  it  should  seem  that  they  have  more  vivacity 
than  the  Hottentots,  who  have  also  less  faculty  and  enterprise 
than  the  Cafires.  It  remains  to  be  proved  which  of  them  vrill 
be  the  most  available  as  missionaries;  but  we  think  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  obtain  from  any  of  them  a  better  preacher  than 
Boosak,  one  of  the  Hottentot  servants  in  this  expedition.  In 
addressing  a  mixed  company  of  Hottentot  slaves  and  Bushmen, 
he  gave  a  strikingly  rational  description  of  the  efiect  of  re- 
ligion on  his  own  mind,  and  of  his  transition  from  brute  fear- 
lessness, through^  the  Cowardice  caused  by  conscience,  to  re- 
ligious courage.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  remarkable, 
we  had  almost  said  more  eloquent  extract  from  a  barbarian 
sermon. 

*  Before  the  Missionaries  came  to  us,  we  were  as  ignorant  of  every 
thing  as  you  are  now.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  same  a»  a  beast ;, 
that  when  I  died  there  would  be  an  end  of  me;  but  after  hearing 
thera,  I  found  I  had  a  soul  that  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever. 
Then  I  became  afraid  to  die.  I  was  afraid  to  take  a  gun  into  my 
hand  lest  it  should  kill  roe,  or  to  meet  a  serpent  lest  it  should  bite 
me.  I  was  afraid  then  to  go  to  the  hills  to  hunt  lions  or  elephants  lest 
they  should  devour  me.  But  wh6n  1  heard  of  the  Son  of  God 
having  come  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  all  that  fear  went  away. 
I  took  my  gun  again,  and  without  fear  of  death  went  to  hunt  lions, 
and  tygers,  and  elephants.  You  shall  soon  have  an  opportqnity  to  be 
taught  the  same  things. ' 

This  part  of  the  discourse  was  quite  ad  hominem  to  t^e 
BiuthtneP;  a$  they  ^re  said  to  be  greatly  afraiid  of  lion»];  not 
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witbcmt  some  liide  cuue,  for  it  is  affirmed  tb^^t  ibesf  tmuepdous 
«picttre8  eat  mare  Buvhmen  ihnxk  sbeep,  inconsequence  of  a 
spAsial  partiality  to  their  flesb  ;  ^  insoiimcb  that  were  a  lion  lt> 
'  find  a  white  loan  find  a  Bushman  asleep  togeth^,  be  would  take 
*  the  Busfamaii  fay  preference.?  The  H^tentots  -averted  this 
speeial  liking  to  have  grown  from  the  practice  of  the  B4ishmeii 
'W  ^  throwing  their  chfldren  to  tbe  lion  to  preserre  themselves  !*' 
Tbeliimsy  it  may  presumed,  are  better  pleased  with  tUe  sight 
^  tbeir  persoiis  than  the  owners  of  tbo^e  persons,  it  seeo^^ 
•me  disposed  to  be;  for  tiiey  ail  manifested  great  dielike  t(^ 
urtik  they  were  sfaeivn  in  looking-glasses,  and  not  at  aU  the 
lesB  after  being  perfectly  ooii¥iiiced  >y  the  cvLfioq^f  e^^perinic^i^ 
they  carefully  MUide,  tliat  it  was  postlively  Uisemselve^  they  saw 
theory.  Not  one  of  the  Bw^mmo  family  h&A  a  name  except  t^e 
ftftfier,  who  liad  an  eppellatbn  si^ttUfying  Old  Boy,  Their 
arms  are  hows  and  arrows;  their  bow-strings  being  made  oif 
the  eHtraiis  of  animals,  are  liajble  to  stret(^  and  break  in  wet 
weather.  Rain  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  travellers  as  a 
•ecurity  aigainst  every  attaek^from  the  Bushmen,  supposing 
Aem  to  4»e  hovering  near  with  malici^kis  intention  ;  wberea8,i«i 
Caifiraria,  the  same  dhrcumstance  would  have  been  an  occasion 
<f  daoger, '  beeause  the  Gaffi«s  know  that  w^  and  damp  weather 
'  afl^ts  powder,  but  does  no  iivpiry  to  their  assagays  cf 
^^pears/ 

toie  general  features  of  the  country  during  this  long  march 
tolheomrtK)  do  not  appear  to  have  been  jromantic,  though  oon- 
•iderftble  ^mouiitaiHs  «re  sometimes  mentioned.  There  was  in 
ime:plaee  a  hiil|iartly'Qomposed  of  a  stone  resembling  tlie  bla(ik 
had  «f  wltieh  .pencils  are  -made.  This  substance  '  the  IS^Qt- 
'^^huatitts  and  others  grind  fto  ^powder,  and  use  in  the  same  way 
*tis  bah*  powder  is  used  in  Engbmd.'  TiieTedstonc  with  M^hieh 
^the  Suurrounding-nstions  ]>aint  their  bodies  oomes  also  from  ihis 
^liillJ'  The  wididyextended  and  ;permauent  fashion  ofrouge  aiid 
iiair-powder  among  these  gentlefolks,  has  rendered  this  Blink 
or  Sbiniog  Stountain  a  place  of  great , resort  from  time  imme- 
4B9rial.  The  hiU  is  jpronounced  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Vbt.  -C.  entered  a  .great  way  into  a  large  and  gloomy  cavern 
(thene. 

A  sesereity  ixf  water  mnd  gra^s,  which  several  times  compelled 
tbe  oxen'to  travel  the^wfaole  ibiy  without  food  or  drink,  was,  at 
length  compensated,  not  to  say  revenged,  by. a  furious  rush,  of 
the  cattle  and  the  n^n  into  the  Great  or  Orange  River,  whicli 
Hows  westward  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  as  broad, 
<at  the  place  where  they  struck  it,  as  the  Thames  at  London 
'bri40e«  The  crossing  of  it  was  a  difficult,  but  a  very  aRimatiiig 
•advetttnre^^aad.in.tlie  tfternoon  of  the -9th  of  June,  they  were 
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nil  safe  in  Griquftland,  in  btgh  spirits  for  pushiog^  thd  ^fei*-* 
prise  boldly  forward  to  LattakoOy  a  city  on  the  confines  of  the 
Afrieafi  terra  incognita^  for  a  Mr.  Burdiel  is  named  as  the 
only  European  now  alive  who,  previously  to  Mr.  C.  *  had  visited 

*  the  city  ^here  it  now  stands.    The  same  people  once  jlived 

*  three  or  four  days'  journey  nearer  the  colony,  and  there  they 

*  were  visited  by  Messrs.  Truyter,  Vanderlingen,  and  Janz.'— 
Remote,  and  uncouth,  and  slightly  known  as  are  the  localities 
in  our  Author^s  route,  he  is  in  most  laudable  haste  to  familiarize 
them  to  the  imaginations  of  the  Society  at  home,  and  of  his 
evangelical  countrymen  of  the  north,  by  the  names  be  confers 
upon  them  :  thus  we  have  Hardcastle  Fountain,  Burder's  Plain, 
Burder^s  Lake,  Wilks*s  Plain,  Evring's  Fountain,  Reyner*9 
Mountains,  Rowland-Uill-dorp,  Stevens's  Fountain,  Townsend's 
Fountain,  Waugh's  Fountain,  Pellatt's  Plain,  Cowie's  Ft)un'- 
tain,  Shrubsole  Fountain,  and  Haldanean  Mountains.  We 
need  not  care  how  our  Rennels  and  Pinkertons  may  like  this 
geographical  nomenclature. 

This  diligent  association  of  familiar  and  favourite  names 
with  every  remarkable  spot  in  the  journey,  and  the  approach  to 
Lattakoo,  almost  to  its  gates,  had  however  no  effect  in  advance ; 
it  did  not  obviate  or  lessen  the  strangeness  of  the  first  impressioa 
felt  at  the  arrival  at  the  city. 

!  On  descending  the  hill  tpwards  this  African  city,  we  were  rather 
surprised  that  no  person  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction*  except  two 
or  three  boys.    Though  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses, 
still  no  inhabitant  appeared.    When  any  waggon  got  to  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  street  or  lane,  a  man  appeared,  and  made  si^ns  for 
us  to  follow  liim.    Proceeding  amidst  the  houses,  every  thing  re- 
mained as  still  as  if  the  city  had  been  forsaken  of  its  inhabitants : 
this  was  the  case  till  we  came  opposite  to  the  King's  house,  when  we 
were  conducted  into  a  square,  formed  by  bushes  and  branches  of 
trees  laid  one  above  another,  in  which  were  several  hundreds  of  people 
assembledt  and  a  number  of  tall  men  with  spears,  drawn  up  in  mi- 
Jitary  order  on  the  north  side  of  the  square.    In  a  few  minutes 
the  square  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more.     The 
noise  of  so  many  tongues,  bawling  with  all  their  might,  was  rather 
^    ,    confounding,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of  the 
/-        wilderness.    We  were  soon  separated,  audlost sight  of  each  other 
in  the  crowd.     At  first  the  women  and  children  fled  i£  we  only 
looked  at  them^  but  they  gradually  became  bolder.    I  observed  some 
,    .    of  the  children,  whose  heads  I  had  stroked,  throwing  themselves 
\       .  in  my  way  that  I  might  do  it  again ;  when  they  looked  to  their  more 
^  timid  companions  as  if  they  had  said.  Are  not  we  courageous  ?  The 
crowd  so  inciieased  that  we  could  hardly  find  out  each  other»  and. 
wondered .  when  we  should  be  permitted  to  take  some  refreshment* 
We  adopt^a  scheme  which  after  a  while  answered  our  purpose  ; 
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Ive  dretr  up  the  wagsons  ia  the  form  of  a  sqaare>  and  placed  f{ur^ 
tent  in  the  centre.  We  were  introduced  to  Munane^ts  the  unde^  aBcL* 
to  Salakootoo  the  brother,  of  the  Jate  king  Mallayabang,  who  stood  iu 
the  midst  of  the  spearmen.  A  house  in  the  sqjixare,  used  by  theiil 
for  some  public  purpose^  was .  assigned  to  us  for  a  kitchen«  On 
setting  into  our  tent,  a  crowd  of  the  chief  inen  followed  us  and  filled 
tne  tent  to  the  outside,  and  the  square  formed  by  our  waggons  was 
like  a  bee  hive,  in  which  the  confused  noise  rendered  convert ation 
almost  impossible.  On  something  being  put  down  on  our  table,  we' 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  crowd  immediately  fetire. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  decorum;  ■  or  in  consequence- 
of  orders  from  Munaneets,  the  uncle  and  deputy  df  the  king,  I 
could  not  leairn.'  p.  24«5 

The  description  of  the  manners  and  custon)s  of  the  people  of 
this  city  is  a  highly  entertaining  and  animated  part  of  tl^e  book. 
They  are  removed  con:^iderably  beyond  the   state  of  absolute       \- 
savages ;  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  beyond  "^ 

the  ^rst  degree  of  the  barbarian  state.  TThe  city'  fs  divided  into 
a  number  of  districts  or  wards,  to  each  of  which  th^re  is  a 
head-man.  Some  modification  of  royalty  inheres  in  one  fumily, 
of  which  the  Chief  has  very  considerable  though  it  does,  not 
appear  whether  defined  autliority.  There  are  some .  kinda  of 
manuffLcture  among  the  people,  and  they  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  resources  they  possess  in  cattle  and  hunting,  by  sowing 
and  reaping  some  proportion  of  their  ground.  What  was  least 
to  be  expected,  there  is  a  good  degree  of  cleanliness  about  their 
persons  and  their  town.  A  great  portion  of  gaiety  might  be 
attributed  to  their  character,  if  the  'appearance  of  things  at  the 
particular  time  of  Mr.  C.'s  visit  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  and 
simple  exhibition,  but  that  appears  to  have  been  a  period  pe- 
culiarly devoted  to  games  and  frolic,  in  celebration  of  an  annual 
circumcision.  These  games  consisted  chiefly  in  dancing,  ia  va- 
rious modes,  accompanied  with  singing,  scre^ming^^  and  all  possibl 
violences  of  vociferation.  The  women  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively the  performers,  the  young  ones  having  the  larger  share. 
No  rank  was  held  to  be  degraded  by  mingling  in  the  tumult,  for 
even  queens^  and  the  ladies  of  the  city  piagistrates,  contributed 
personally  to  the  uproar.  Several  of  the  methods  of  dancing 
will  deserve  the  consideration  of  tne  managers  of  the  Opera  4u 
our  metropolis  ;  for  example, 

.  <  The  women  formed,  themselves  into  a  solid  body  with  the 
girls  in  the  middle  of  them.  Then  a  rope  made  of  ^in  wa9  tie4 
round  the  whole  company,  and  they  danced  in  a  solid  n^aa&^  those 
at  one  end  pulling  those  at- the  other  to  the  side  of  the  court,  after 
which  the  others  prevailed,  and  dragged  theni  by  main  force  to  the . 
other'side,  dancing  the  whole  time  with  tumultuous  noise.     Upon  a 
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MM  ^iteh,  ^e  Viifof^  fidd  and  ^er^  iii8tiij6%  iut  of 'sigfat.  A^ 
tth  t^oSe  the  inbi/skt  converging  together,  appkrehtly  uncohcemea 
i&otit  Hvhat  ^2A  going  fot^ard.*  p.  257. 

Anather  inod^  'or  two  tHr  me  MilbMtllbtis  id'  ii^  flay-^ 
Jfatk^t. 

.  <  The  woqaen  bfpiight  the  |[trlft»  post  ftntantically  dreMbd,  ntfl 
when  ^  circle  was  forfned,  abdut  four  and  tw^ty  women,  *dlraMii 
jriA  white  Spots  df  ^painU  ^  hnitaticm  of  leopards,  entered  msA 
danced  for  some  time.  Neict  entered  a  Woman  dressed -entii'^ly  Ik 
i^jcaw,  so  that  nothing  but.  her  hands  were  visible.  She  had  tanBk 
the  appearance  of  a  Bear  walking  on  his' hind  tegis.  There  'was  Modi 
shouting,  lauehing,  and  clapping  of  han^»  at  this  part  of  the  en- 
mH&ttiN^t.'  p.  261« 

.   Amicl  this  loifg.  and  riotous  gala,  Mr.  C's  encampmeiii  4li 

>  the  square  served  t^ese  frolickers,  when  thev  pleaa»ed,  as  aohange 

of  atnusement ;  and  though  often  tired  of  tbem,  he  wsis  bittiaelf 

soipetiines  amused,  particularly  by  an  assocbitioli  of  pbildbgem 

V       that  undertook  to  teach  him  the  language. 

'  There  li^  a  'deVer'^iil  abtfiit  fenj^ltrs  bf  dge>  ^h6»e  nkiiib  'wtti 
%ehdiya,  who  fV-eqiiently  Visited' our  wslggdiis.  She  ^bUetib^'itM 
to  teach  due  a  f^  of  their  Wdrds.  This  4ay  she.  intfddaded  tW^  iff 
tjtfrtrompadioim,  whose  nami^  were  ^Heybbi^ly,  'Kaadfey  and  Hfifajb. 
They  all  becdme  my  teachers,  knd  no  doubt  considered  me  a  bttn 
N^  ^  BCholari.  fbr  I  seldom  pronounced  a  word  so  ks  to  please  them ;  imt 
it  was  weir  own  fault,  for  no  sooner ,  Jiad  one  uttered  half  a  word 
thantthe  other  three  caught  it,  and  called  it  out  as  loud  as  if  tb^y 
had  supposed  me  as  deaf  a^  a  rock.  By  this  confusion  of  toifgii^es 
I  could  make  hothins:  of  their  teaching  and  though  I  was  the  onhr 
bbe  f''—  ^-     -  --^^  --  -^  ^^-  ^-.......^^...^^^  ..  ..  ..^-^ 

fUm 

SeKoiylB,  In  We  iiittrriug, , 

^isiiihl,  Eudltzee,  Dehiaymdy,  Tsai,  ^and  'VhikUft;  till  wefe  HMa 
nine  to  elev^  years  of  age,  and  their  features  and[  l%Ure  clfio^KlSMy 
European,  ohly  ttiey  were  bhick/ 

This  last  ipoentibaed  circhmstauce.  is  Tcjry  remarkalile;  ^at 
>rhy  is  this  all  the  l^fdrmatio'^  aiO^rded  ?  VVhat  is  the  impli- 
cation ?  Is  it  meant  that  the  European  foftn .  and  features  ;of 
ihese  girls  formed  a  ^rikihg  singularly  i^  the  phtc^  ?  Or  sb^oi^ld 
we  conclude  that  they  were  remdnoibre  only  as  being  a  little 
mbre'cbmpl«tely'Btin»p€flEttithlE(l]  tile  1^11^  p^6iSfe7    "W^t- 

€^er  tira^  the  c^t'of  th^ir  Vii^^s,  th^y  Hiietfe  ItUt  di^^Mbd,  Vlth 
tbe^ushi^en,  fe^feclare  %ir'aga&)Ist  ttle  Ibdkfng-ghfts.  'Bf r.^. 
Vas  one  day  ^Wte  #€!aHea'otit  ^ih  Wdltfg  ft  llj)  'to  %em  ih 
foifg^nd  i^ro'wdti^  feucces^ibh, : 'the^  %e^^  ^"^^Z  Viery  inucH 
pleased  as  Well  as  wondering.    Biit  is^tiot  ^flieir' siirprii^  at  such 
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^J^  eS((^  p^  y^r]^  s^^i^f  W^Ji^^^P^  ^^  ^}^^  s^U  ^f  ^^  qpuntfy 

people  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  clear  wa^er^  ^hq\ild  be  99 
amazed  at  the  reflection  df  any  other  mirror.  But,  certainly, 
i4  %re  not  goin^  to  carry  the  inference  the  length  of  assumihy 
ihatit  ean  never  have  ha|)pened  to  i^iem  to  benfl  over  a  ^nrfacc 
of  water  cle^r  epoug^h  to  give  them  hac^  a  lively  image'  olF 
^?mselvf?s.  '' 

l\  s^o^Vifrt  ^e^  that  tbe  pbiefs  pf  thi§  i,T\\>^  (^s  is  the  case  ig 
may  qth^r  tribes  ^i\A  mim$)  >H9W  jfteir  sjt^tjqa  ^nd  ^vtbwity 
to  be  secured  on  beit^  grQi^^ftds  tfaHft  ^fty  i^^ci^ft  qf  iyi§dp.asi  m 
their  part,  as  they  could  withoM^  the  small^sf  ^porehen^ign  of 
disaffection  of  revolt  fix  this  lar^e  RopijUtion  doyirrf  upon  a  site 
destitute  of  the  important  element  ^s^  E^eptionejl ;  for  ^l>^  town 
fes\ippliecl  froqa  some  littie  and  dfjpck^^ 
.11  wile.  -"'      ""^' 

^From  fifty  to  a  hundicd  women  afe  to  be  found  at  these  little 
9^  from  morning  to  evening.     By  teq  ii^  the  morning  all  the  wat^r 


yar^  of  this  well,  the  tongue-uproar  is  so  gres^t.' 

,    S!9;/^8siTe  nois^  iodpod  appears  to  he  among  the  first  jaecosr- 
jUf  1^  Qf  life  io  thepe  people. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  know,  when  they  are  talking,  whether  they 
ii^  ID  a  rage  oir  in  good  humour.  I  had  generally  to  listen  whether 
Afiy  laughed  or  not  before  I  coidd  deteemioe,  it  .not  10  sight  of  thm 
ca^pafi|:es;  for  ^h^n  ih^yt  iM^fio^ae  the  \^^%  Amr^t^il  i^  ^j^t 
yigr  ^e  "WW*  *^^  WP«fc  wU^  ^  <^W  fpigfet,  as  if  ft4dreji§tfJg 

M eoticming  an  uproar  that  was  raised  juerely  in  frolic,  he  says 
'tiie  greatest  scuffle  in  the  streetis  of  Londop  deserves  to  be 
^  called  stillness  conipared  to  it.^  On  several '  occasions  the 
-women  :were  heard  rating  the  men  in  a  ^ood  style  of  melody. 
~PSertiap8  tbe  reason  of  me  games  constituted  a  kind  pf  S<jf,iur' 
fHtliator  the  women;  but  at  the  san^e  time  live  ^iioufd  he  apt 
ts  inEer  fycm  the  very  cirpumstanbe  of  their  beiQg  the  chief  per- 
fmnm  to  a  ceremonial  1^0  important  as  this  p^u^  foe  deemed  to 
4b%  iiveliiiess  of  the  city,  that  they  are  not  Kkely  to  be  held 
habitueMv  ia  a  state  qt  excessive  contempt  or  oppressiop-  It 
is  tKiie  the  men  did  not,  our  Author  says,  take  any  notice,  of 
the  womeo,  owt  of  doo^rs,  and  he  h&<i  not  the  means  of  j^qowin^ 
iiowlhey  weretreated  at  home;  hut  he  sf^ys,  ^  the  women  do  pot 
'*  iy>pett#^  under  any  restta^^jt  iil  the  presence  of  the  ip^n^  but  are 
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*  free  and' cheerful.'  With  respect  to  lahour,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  barbarian  economy  should  not  assign  to 
them  the  heavier  share. 

^  It  is  the  province  of  the  women  to  build  their  houses,  to  dig  the 
fields,  to  sow  and  reap ;  and  that  of  the  men  to  milk  the  cows,  make 
their  clothes,  and  go  to  war.' 

'  The  women  are  the  farmers.  Even  the  queen  cU^s  the  ground  alon^ 
with  tlie  other  females.  The  instrument  they  use  is  a  kind  of  pick- 
axe. They  all  sing  while  at  work,  ^nd  btrike  the  ground  with  their 
axes  according  to  time,  so  that  no  one  gives  a  stroke  mpre  than 
another;  thus  they  make  labour  an  amusement/ 

*  The  royal  Jamily  were  at  dinner,  in  the  corner  of  their  ^ard, 
outside  of  the  house.  The  King's  distinction  seemed  to  consist  in 
his  sitting  next  the  pot  that  contnined  the  boiled  beans,  on  which 
they  were  dining,  and  having  the  only  spoon  we  saw,  with  which  he 
helped  himself  and  his  friends,  by  putting  a  portion  into  eacb  hand 
as  it  was  held  out  to  him.  One  of  the  princesses  was  employed  in 
•  cutting,  with  an  axe,,  a  dried  paunch  into  small  pieces,  and  putting 
them  into  a  pot  to  be  boiled,  either  to  complete,  th^t  repast,  or  to 
serve  for  another,  soon  after  One  of  Mateebe's  ^the  King's^ 
sisters  was  cutting  up  a  filthy* looking  piece  of  flesh  and  putting  it 
into  the  same  pot^  Certainly  an  Englishman  would  be  dying  far 
want  of  food,  before  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  king 
of  Lattakoo.  i  hese  people  are  far  from  possessing  nice  stomachs, 
for  thev  can  eat,  with  relish,  the  flesh  of  elephants',  lions,  lygers,  . 
camel-leopards,  quachas,  &c.^  p.  288. 

His  Majestv  Kinjs:  Mateebe  was  out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
at  the  time. of  Mr.  C.'s  arrival,  and  continued  so  a  ^ood  many 
days.  This  interval,  of  the  length  of  which  Mr.  C.  became 
rather  impatient  at  last,  gave  opportunity  for  a*  great  variety  of 
conversations,  of  course  by  means  of  but* moderately  qualified 
Jnterpreteri^,  with  many  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  other  persons, 
of  the  city  ^  in  >yhich  intercourse  it  was  endeavoured,  to  convey 
^ome  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  errand  on  which  the  ^  travellers 
were.cpipe,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether  these  pags^ns  had 
any  ideas  analogous  to  religion.  Some  of  them  sometimes.  at« 
jkended  the  vrorsbip  of  the  pai  ty,  and  on  being  informed  that  they 
prayed  to  the  Great  Being,  one  of  thena  said, /they"  believed 
<  there  was  a  Great  Being,  but  they  did  not  know  him,  for  they 
^  had  never  seen  him.'  The  same  benighted  confession  pf  faith 
Tvas  a^terward^  made  by  Mateebe :  ^  I  believo  there  is  a  God  whio 
^  made  all  things,  who  gives  prosperity,  sickness,  and  death,  bat 
.  5  I  dp  not  know  him.'  On  this  acknowledgement  of  the  first 
principle  Mr.  0.  observes,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  ^  tixe 
f  knowledge  he  has  undoubtedly  came  from  the  missionary  8t«* 
f  tion  at  Klaar  Water.*     It  is  possibl^e  the  fact  may  b4  so;  bmt 
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surdy  U  was  nt^ta  b^  asserted  oa  mere  presugiption.*  We  ^ish. 
the  very  defeqtive  means  of  iaterehanging^  ideas  had  enabled  uur 
Aujthor  to  inyestigate  a  little  Tvay  back  the  history  of  this  tenet 
among  these  people.  In  a  conversation  with  Mahootoo,  the  su* 
perior  of  the  two  queens,  he  was  asked  by  her,  ^  evidently/  be 
says,  ^as  things  she  had  formerly  thought  of,  ^'WiU  people 
'  ^^  who  are  dead  rise  up  again  ?''  ^^  Is  God  under  the  earth,  or 
^  ^^  where  is  he  ?"  '  Mr.  C*  .questioned  some  of  them  on  the  origin 
of  mankind ; — 

^  They  said  they  came  from  some  country  beyond  them,  pointing 
to*  the  North,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  Judea  liesi/  That  two 
men  came  out  of  the  water,  the  one  rich,  having  plenty  of  cattle, 
the  other  poor,  havine  only  dogs.  One  lived  by  oxen,  the  other 
by  hunting.  One  of  them  teWf  and  the  mark  of  his  foot  is  on.  a  rock 
to  this  day.' 

The  most  intelligent  person  of  them  was  asked  their  reason 
for  the  practice  of  circumcision ;  he  said  it  came  to  them  from 
father  to  son.  The  information  given  him  Concerning  its  origiii 
seemed  to  interest  him  and  his  associates,  and  they  appeared 
very  anxious  to  fix  in  their  memories  the  names  of  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  and  Isaac,  trying  to  repeat  the  names,  over  and  over 
agun,  looking  to  the  Europeans  for  correction  if  they  pro- 
nounced any  of  them  wrong.  On  the  whole,  they  appeared  to 
take  an  impression  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  superior  il- 
lumination of  the  strangers:  even  the  King  was  overheard 
saying  to  some  of  his  people,  ^  These  men  have  been  born  before  y, 
us — they  know  more  than  we — they  make  us  dumb.' 

The  King's  arrival  in  bis  capital  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  his  admitting  missionaries 
to  instruct  his  subjects.  He  made  a  number  of  objections,  the 
answers  to  which  were  admitted  with  a  facility  which  appeared 
to  proVe  he  had  not  any  very  serious  dislike  to  the  propositiou.^ 
His  ultixtaatum  was,  ^  Send  instructors,  and  I  will  be  a  father 
to  th^m.'  He  readily  apprehended  the  avowed  object  of  the 
proposed  residence  of  missionaries,  and  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  instruction' reallv  was  intended  to  be  their  employ- 
ment ';  but  the  disiuterested  motive  of  the  project  was  quite 
beyond  his  understanding ;  for  some  time  after  his  gracious  act 
of  permission,  he  said^  ^^  Whenever  the  Missionaries  have  got 
^^  enough  they  $hall  be  at  liberty  to  depart,"  ^  having  no  idea,'  says 
Mr.  C.  ^  that  they  can  have  any  other  view  in  coming  but  gain.' 

His  Majesty  vvas  a  personage  6f  somewh^  stately  and  dig- 
nified deporttiient.'  He  preservied  for  a  long  time  a  perfectly 
unaltered  countenance,  pn  entering  the  square  where  the 
ISngUsh  encampment  Wfiif  so' ponspicuQus  an  object,  be  pro- 
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ceeded  to  hdid  a  «ort  df  coutidl  «f  his  ditofet,  irMiMit  i^MSAng 
io  kuDtr  thisre  i^a$  any  thing  unusMl  ki  tk^  place.  His  Ttosig^ 
reminded  Mr.  C.  it  hi»  introduotipn)  ^  a  oertain  Mhei*  a^n^ 
ritioh,  wdich  has  looked  on  the  world  with  fsmfe  appatlifig'  emftl 
than  all  the  '  portendi»  and  pro^ligie^,'  the  metf^or^^  cottMMai 
and  eclipsed  luit^inafies,  the  chimeraa,  goirfkis,  and  iipeotre»i 
that  ever  {^resented  themseKes  to  eyes  &t  td  alarmed  imat^na- 
fion  ^  He  appeared  thougt^tful^  deep^  and  oantioiii;,  e!ft* 
-J!-  *  tremely  like  the  portraits  I  have  seen  of  Buonaparte,  whidb 
'  f  were  t.iken  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,'  Munaneets^  one  •{  the 
Sang  s  uncles^  was  decidedly  the  favourite  with  the  party* 
^  Tl^re  wa$  something  apparently  mildi  aini^ibie.  sinoerei 
'  attd  tViendly,  in  hia  department.'  He  avowed  himaeU'  pleaacd 
^th  the  project  of  tb6  Lattakou  Miraona^y.  statkm.  ^  WtifeBy' 
said  he, '  I  hear  these  people  sing,  it  pleases  me  like  a  danea^  and 
f  I  would  wish  to  be  able  to  do  it  too.  Ever  sinoe  the  teachers 
'*  came  to  Klaar  Water>  we  have  had  peace ;  they  have  beett 
'^  like  a  shield  to  us  ;  we  have  had  less  trouble.' 

The  city  was  calculated  to  consist  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
houses,  containing  at  the  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  people. 
>  It  is  reported,'  sayjj  Mr.  C,  who  surely  could  not,  however, 
helieve  any  such  tiling,  '  that  they  have  more  than  a  thousand 
,*  places  called  outposts,  where  there  are  people  and  cattle.*  We 
should  thitik  if  they  had  half  the  number  they  would  find  their 
.account  in  driving  thitber  some  of  the  crowd,  and  mob  of  stout, 
healthy,  well-mtide  young  people,  tvhom  the  visiters  lyere.  so 
justly  and  violently  scandalized  to  see  passing  their  whole  time 
in  play  and  idleness^     At  the  sametime^  a  considerable  number 
.of  men  aupeair  to   be  employed  in  manufactures;  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  City,. of  which  our  Author  coiyectures  there  noraiy 
he  fifty,  has  a  place  enclosed  for  public  resort,  *  where,*  he  says, 
*  the  men  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  together^  dressing 
'..^  ijcins,  and  making  knives,  and  various  other  articles/  sueh 
as  axes,  adzes', '&c.     But  he  will  have  it  that  this  is  done  only 
for  '  amusement  in  the  public  place;  as  if  a  London  engraver 
.  ^  were  tq  carry  a  plate  of  copper  to  the  Royal  Exchangtet,  to 
,  *  engrave  upon^  while  conversing  with  his  friends.*    This  seems 
'  to  lis  la  rather  strange  representation  of  the  chief  mot|v^  to  the 
manufacturing  of  articles,  maoiy  of  them  of  the  first  aece^sUy, 
manufactured  assured!  v,  Aecav^e  they  areso,  while^  no  douM, 
the  workmen  are  glad  to  exhilarate  the  emj^lovment  hy.  the 
.  social  gaiety  and  rattle.    The  place  where  Useful  work,  on  a 
— ^    .  large  scale,  is  done  mainly  for  amusement,  is  the  locauty  on 
earth  which  will  remain  the  very  last  to  be  discovered.. '  Geo- 
graphy will  he  complete  when  it  is  found. 

JV  worse  feature  than  their  idleness  is  their  Utter  insenslbiliiy 
to  suffering  which  they  behold  or  inflict    There  were  several 
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reToIting  instances,  besides  the  higb  self-complacepcy  with 
vfaieh'  a  distinguished  personage,  acting  as  lientensfnt  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  spoke  of  a  plundering  expedition  a  great  way 
to  the  eastward,  in  which  he  and  his  associates,  having  fallen 
in  with  a  people  who  had  no  instruments  of  defence,  had  the 
more  easily  pillaged  tbem,  and  murdered  great  numbers,  which 
be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  and  laudable  affair. 

On  the  whole,  howeyer,  our  Author  is  very  sang^uine  as  to 
tlia  efl^ts  of  a  missionary  experiment  among  these  people; 
^  a  sprightly  and  ingenious  people,'  he  says,  ^  and  in  point  of 
^  natural  abilities  superior  to  any  of  the  African  nations  we  b^d 
«een/  Neverthelese,  the  Missionaries,  whenever  appointed, 
must  reconciie  themselves  beforehand  to  a  very  slow  progress 
of  the  intelligenoe  of  their  learners^  as  applied  to  religion ; 
fiinoe  all  the  pains  taken  by  Mr.  C.  and  his  comp  unions,  to- 
gether with  whatever  information  had  reached  the  pmce  from  the 
Missionary  station  of  Klaar  Water,  or  Griqua  Town,  bad  so 
Jittle  availed  to  m^e  them  understand  the  objects  of  a  Christian 
mission  as  our  Author  informs  us  on  occasion  of  quitUng  the 
|daoe« 

^  To  teach  them  Matchappees,  (the  fiationil  denonination  of  tihe 
^ple«)  to  sit  OB  chairs  instead  or  the  ground,  or  to  sleep  on  beds 
MStead  of -i^ins,  or  to  eat  with  knives  and  IbrlcB  at  a  table  instead  of 
their  fingers,  would  be  no  easy  task;  but  they  consider  such  drilling 
<«  this  to  be  the  chief  object  of  Missionaries  coming  among  them,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  the  wonderful  inmortance  of  receiving  the 
.  knowledge  of  xevealed  truth,  as  connected  either  with  their  present, 
or  everlasting  intecesU.'  p.  309. 

{'To  b^  c6nc(udtd  in  our  next  Number.  J 
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Art.  V,  D/ioAzy.  4  Tale  Jbr  Yauns  People.  By  Jane  Taylor, 
t)ne  of  tne  Authors  of  "Origind  Poems  for  Infant  Minds," 
*<  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds/'  &c.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  214.  price  6b. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.    1815. 

"Yl^HAT  is  the  differenoe  between  a  Tale  and  a  Novel  ?  Is  it 
that  a  tale  is  supposed  to  be  a  shorter  and  less  laboured  pro* 
duction  than  a  novel ;  that  a  tale  is  designed  to  relate  the  na- 
tural occurrences  and  simple  incidents  of  life;  while  a  novel  sets 
real  life  and  probability  at  defiance,  and  demands,  as  its  es- 
sential features,  a  heroine,  a  lover,  a  plot,  and  a  catastrophe  ? 
— ^Is  the  novel  necessarily  of  a  more  epic  charactet-  than  the 
tale,  or  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the  same  class  of  productions  ? 
How  comes  it  that  novels  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most 
pernicious  in  tendency  of  any  works ;  while,  under  the  generic 
title  of  Tales,  we  have  some  of  the  most  instructive  and  pro- 
found compositions  in  the  language  ? 

To  write  a  good  tale  demands  no  ordinary  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  discriminating  judgement.     A  facility  of  invention 
is  the  least  important  requisite.  A  person  needs  be  deeply  read  in 
human  nature,  deeply  conversant  with  the  human  heart,  with  the 
mixed  motives  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  afetions  spring, 
with  the  latent  good  and  latent  evil  within  us,  which  are  ready 
to  be  developed  by  different  circumstances; — ^should  have  felt 
muph  and  thought  much,  enjoyed  much  and  sufiered  much  ;-^ 
beifore  be  undertakes  to  be,  in  this  humble  form,  the  biographer 
of  his  species.    He  must  have  learned  to  analyze  that  .mixed  and 
dubious  combination,  or  rather  concretion  of  prejudices,  habits, 
and  principles,  which  is  called  cha^cter;  an^  to  discern  how 
much  all  men  have  in  comnion  with  each  other,  and  bow  much 
individuality  attaches  to  the  most  uninteresting  unit  of  society. 
He  must  have  learned  to  suspect  evil  and  to  detect  good  in  mu- 
tual alliance;  to  regard  with  affection  the  objects  of  suspicion,  to 
think  more  meanly  of  all  men  than  charity  had  led  him  to  hope, 
to  love  all  men  better  than  pride  and  selfishness  once  allovred 
him  to  feel.  '  But  all  this  knowledge  and  all  this  experience  will 
avail  little  for  practical  wisdom  or  benevolence,  unless  it  ex- 
tend to  the  remedy,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  human  nature ; — 
unless  it  embrace  the  moral  purpose  of  our  being,  and  what  can 
alone  explain  the  phenomena  of  existence  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  present  state  of  things — ^man's  original  and  actual  des-> 
tiny. 

These  are  no  ideal  requisites.  The  author  of  Rasselas  dis- 
played them  all  in  that  exquisite  performance.  Thcstales  in  the 
Rambler  are  replete  with  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.    Some  of  those  also  in  the  Spectator,  the  Adventurerj 
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and  other  *  British  Classics,'  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merits 
Those  by  Mackenzie,  which  appeared  in  the  Mirror,  contain 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  genuine  pathos  in  the  language. 
The  story  of  La  Roche  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful narratives,  perhaps,  that  the  imagination,  guided  by  the 
heart,  erer  framed.  The  Vioar  of  Wakefield  is  an  inimitable 
tale,  the  masterpiece  of  its  author.  As  to  the  Tariety  of  Moral 
Tales,  Simple  Tales,  Tales  of  Real  Life,  &c.  &c.  tbat  hare 
since  Sought  to  escape,  under  these  false  titles,  the  sweeping 
condemnation  bestowed  upon  novels. and  romances,  they  have 
had  their  day.  The  intention  of  the  authors  of  some  of  then^ 
was  doubtless  good,  but  they  were  not  qualified  to  be  moral 
teachers.  They  might  be  acquainted  with  li/e,  but  they  wanted 
the  key  to  human  nature — a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts.) 

The  Tales  of  Maria  Edobwoath,  distinguished  by  a  cha- 
racter wholly  original,  form  a  series  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
instructive  moral  lessons  that  have  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  an  individual.  Essentially  and  deplorably  defective,  in  re- 
gard to  a  large  proportion  of  our  duties,  feelings,  and  prin* 
ciples,  they  are  nevertheless  so  true  to  reality,  so  faithful  to  tha 
errors  and  follies  of  our  nature ; — they  contain  so  much  practical 
wisdom  in  regard  to  the  process  of  education  and  the  business 
of  life,  that  on  few  writings  can  the  praise  of  usefulness  be  mora 
deservedly  bestowed.  Nor  must  the  name  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  the  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  though  far  inferior 
in  genius  tp  Miss  Edgewortb,  be  omitted  in  this  hasty  enn- 
meration.  The  Cheap  Repository  Tales  of  Mrs.  More,  al- 
though admirable  in  their  kind,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  these 
compositions. 

The  Author  of  Otirplay  comes  the  nearest  to  Miss  Edgewortb,  in 

Eoint  of  style,  and  skill  in  developing  character,  of  any  writer  that 
as  yet  appeared :  but  her  production  is  distinguished  by  features 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  most  unpretending  description — 
a  tale  for  young  persons-^founded  on  incidents  of  every  day 
occurrence,  ana  occupied  in  delineating  the  ordinary  operations 
of  character  in  ordinary  situations.  We  never  met  with  any 
composition  so  completely  and  beautifully  simple  both  in  senti- 
ment and  style,  which,  at  the  saine  time,  interested  us  so  strongly 
by  the  naiveti  of  its  descriptions,  sometimes  heightened  by  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  humour  and  pathos  ;  by  the  heart  that 
pervades  the  narrative,  andHhe  air  of  reality  which  is  thrown 
over  the  characters.  The  design  of  the  work,  as  expressed  in 
a  word  by  the  Title,  is,  to  exhibit  in  the  person  of  an  amiable 
young  girl  the  folly  of  artificial  manners,  and  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  a  '  disposition  to  display.*  This  petty  modification  of 
the  love  of  fame,  is  detected  under  a  varietv  or  fair  semblances 
/tnd  of  minute  forms.    Its  ceaseless^  though  oftep  uns^uspected 
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liaison,  are  adoaiirablj  ilhistrated;  m\  the  pqm^T  ^1  r9^g^^  ai» 
iurnisbuig  tb«  qvly  cujce  ^  9  ound  ^bm  vUi^tod^  If  ?^wpli^^ 
in  the  sequel 
^  Tbe  Gh«nteter»  Qf  th^  li^rqipe  of  tl^U)^  ^d  Heip  fri^^d  fff^ 

thu8  eoatirasted :     ' 

<  It  wflts  true  that  the  disposifcions  of  these  young  people  difi^r§c( 
^ssentiallj ;  they  beloRged  to €^>posite  olasses  of  character;  which,  to 
borrow  terma  used  Ions  ago  in  a  different  sense,  in  soho^aiMic  ^n- 
troversy  —might  be  called.  Nominalists  and  Realists. 

«  £inily  was  a  Realist:  whatftor  she  did>  said,  or  hdiei  was  ia 
earnest:  she  nossessed  |he  gtrac^  of  iWPtWJ^TY  5-H^  siwplioj^ 
which  appeared  alike  in  her  virtues^  and  heif  favjta.  It  wa^  nfftt^if 
from,  insensibility,  nor  self-conoeit,  that  she  ^g^ht  gf  h^r  y^^Oj 
duction  to  this  formidable  lady  widl^  so  m\icb  o^mposurQ  ^Q^t 
people  are  not  the  sooiiest  frigl^t^ned :— "  I  woniler  wb^tt  thev  ^ 
think  of  me  /"-<-is  not  the  inquiry  of  humility,  but  of  vanity. 

*  Now  this  inquiry  EtiZA^ETH  was  makine  perpetually :  to  spea)^. 
to  move,  to  weep»  or  to  smile,  were  with  h^r  but  so  many  manoeqvres^ 
which  she  was  practising  for  effkct  and  to  attract  attention,  Th* 
wo8pect>  the  picture,  or  the  j^oem,  which  Emily  admired  whk  all 
Mr  heart,  Blizabeth  admired  with  all  bev  eloquence,  too  intent  upott 
tehibiting  her  taste  or  sensibility  to  be  trqly  the  subjep^  or  either. 

« Elizabeth  and  EraiJy  were  fweds,  as  it  ofteb  bapaeos,  rathttr 
from  accidept  than  cei!^eoiality  They  )>ad  been  {»i(|yciellQW9  ffAiS 
their  infancy ;  and  when  i\\^^  ^^^^A  \/a  play>  rtey  had  c^f^jinw^pd  tf 
associate.  Emily  was  affectionate ;  and  sh^  lqy^4  ]^li20e|jb  31^? 
cerely.  Elizabeth  felt  as  much  regard  for  %xvM^  as  for  any  pp^  ijij^ 
knew :  but  vanity  chills  the  heart ;  and  in  proportion  9^  ^be  b^9§g)^ 
conscious  of  the  slightness  of  her  affecuon,  she  grew  lavisl^  in  her 
'  professions  of  it/ 

An  opportuiiky  is  afforded  i^r  derekipjof  ttbe  xtian^ter  f4 
tbe  two  frienday  io  ibeir  iotredaeition  to  the  ^  aew  Caoii^y  9i 
"•  Stokeiy/^tbe  I^deabuns^ ;  people  of  pvoperty^  but  ivh# 
i«cre  aooo  diseof«ved,  to  tbe  leonsterasAiea  pf  dIm  neigbbeiitr 
hood,  to  be  ^<  quite  Methodic/'  la  tbbi  eueUeot  fiunyf, 
£{pily  fiade  tbe  frieads  she  needed  \  wd  ^xnm  a  pwrlieiilir  ior 
timacy  vritb  oae  of  ita  iniMlea,  Misa  Weatea-r^  pf  wtoQ  m^ 
body  i3ou)d  deteraiiw  wbetibn^r  abe  waa  ^a  {riend/orihe^oMrnees*' 
lier  ^bfuracter  ia  heaatifaMy  sl^etdsad. 

^  Though  it  was  perceptible  to  none  hut  accurate  ojbservej:^  of 
.     ^      feeKngs  and  faces,  Miss  Weston  was  a  sqflferer ; — it  is  easy  ;to  wear 
*  /      a  pensive  smile,  but  hers  was  a  smile  of  cheerfylnQa,  and  she  was 
/  '^     generally  spoken  of  as  being  remarkably  cheerful. 

<  Aa  'to  the  cause  of  her  sorrowi  only  a  eonjectitre  can  be  farmed; 
becauae  Mf««  Leddeahurst,  Wh^  wee  ahe  eafy  peyea  in  wboqa  ^e 
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rouiB  Sources  6f  biinbfl^  wde,  the  reader  fnny  fix  tlpoto  that  lirhkiM 
to  'hir  ymay  ap|iear  tnctet  &MctAt  to  «ndure  -iFith  foftittide  and'tb^- 
8%iiktTon      One    ttiay  ^oticlude  she  Md  kmt  Iter  friend;  atlot!hl!r  \ 

h^r  he^rt;  and  a  thM  her  fdrtuhe;  but  perhaps,  after  itH.  1t*wite  \' 

rfothetlitng  Very  diftlsreht  frotri  aifiy  of  these. 

<  Miss  W^BtoD^  idea  of  resignation  Was  not  to  -ohe  'ihHy  veb  4t 
ih  ^the  print^ojiii— a  trill  %ure,  ireepJng  oVfer  ah  vtm  ih  flftj 
middle  ^f  a  ^dod :  <it  wita,  ih  bfer  opinion,  Bti  active,  ch^tfdl  OdA 
adbikl  driilciple.  It  Was  not  indeed  without  ^n  efibil;  'that  she 
Misted  her  iticHnatibn  to  f^ek  relief  in  ruthin^ti^n  and  sechisioii'; 
bbt  strHs^th  df  mind,  that  -is,  strength  of  principle  ^reVaikft. 
Wtthofit  waiting  to  confer  With  her  inclination,  she  wrore  to  iWt 
friend  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  ofi^riflg  to  assist  her  in  the  educatioh<W 
Iter  little  ^irls.-r-Mrs.  Leddenhurst  .gladly  welcomed  her  \q  the 
bofom  of  heir  family ;  where  she  soon  learned  to  **  smile  at.grid^" 
without.^*  sitting  on  i^  monumetit/' ' 

The  charact^  »f  BraHy  Grey  Will  be  the  Wroilrttfe  mfk 
ilfe  rAder,  las  it  Is 'teVidentty  With  the  AuthOh  'It  is'pufely 
natural,  kiid  i^imply  ititerestihg.  She  is  despribed  as  '  sensibre, 
^  diodest,  iiigexitioits,  bat  she  was-^ei^MeMs.^  We  i¥tll  'hot 
Hija^e  the  effect  of  ihe  portrait  by  partial  quotation,  but  WUl 
introduce  our  readers,  -instead,  to  a  :pair  of  contrasts. 

*  It  wiSs  MI^s  dliier;  one  6€  the  standing  inhabitants  of  the 
town. — She  belonged  to  a  clasa  of  ladies,  of  whom  it  nrdy  be  'iaid» 
that  ihef  9cce  gooi  .for  nothing  hut  to  be  married.  'Let  no 'intel- 
lectual Calebs  object  to  the  exjiression;  it  is  not  Intended  to  re^ 
commend  her  to  him, 

*  At  eighteen  she  was  tolerably  pretty;  and  about  «f  lively  at 
ttiere  yoo£  will  make  those;  who  have  no  native  spring  of  vivactly^ 
Her  education,  like  her  mind,  was  common.  If  shena^  xnarriedp 
vfae  might  have  performed  the  ordinary  o£Sces  of  dbmestic  lUe 
as  well  as  they*  are  ordinarily  performed.  Though  she  had  not 
eared  much  for  her  husband,  she  would  jirobably  have  loved'faeir 
children;  and  the  maternal  duties  and  affections,  of  themselves. 
Impart  a  degree  of  interest  to  any  character.  But  she  did  no^ 
■larry,  although  trained  to  consider  marriage  as  the^and  object 

'fit  'fftiich  she  was  to  aitn. 

^  <  Year  after. year  passed  away;  during  which^  her  attendance  ftt 
the  Christmas  rout^  the  Easter  ball,  the  summer  races,  was  tire- 
aomely  punctual.  At  length  it  became  neoessary,  by  extra  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  studious  vivacity,  to  show  that  she  wassia^ 
young:  but  even  that  time  was  gone  by«  and  she  now  only.  1a- 
Doured  to  prove  that  she  was  not  cid.  Disappointment,  and  the  \  . 
discontent  occasioned  by  the  want  of  an  affect  in  liife,  ha4  drawn  /\ 
lines  ^n  her  face  which  time  might  still  have  'spared.  It  '«unk 
itown  int^  dismal  vacuity  after  every  effort  at  sprightliness:  for 
without  mind  enough  to  .''be  pensive,  she  was  habitually  dull.  ^ 
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<  Her  drcumstances  did  no^  allow  her  the  relief  of  frequenting 
placet  of  faihionable  resort;  she  contrived  to  exist  with  no  other 
iMr,  and  no  better  water,  than'  were  to  be  obtained  in  her  na- 
tive parish.  The  few  families  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom, 
in  her  youthful  days  she  iised  to  spend  her  Christmas,  or  her 
Whitsuntide*  were  dead,  or  dispersedi  or  the  acquaintance  was 
broken  off:  so  that  the  routs  and  card-parties  of  this  little  town 
were  .the  only  relief  to  her  monotony ;.  where  she  went  to  meet 
the  same  faces,  and  to  say  and  hear  the  same  nothings  as  ever. 
.  <  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  veriest  trifle — a  new  stitch, 
or  a  new  pattern— became  to  her  an  affiiir  of  importance:  that 
the  gossip  of  tht  neighbourhood  seemed  essential  to  ner  existence ; 
and  tliat,  without  malignity,  scandal  should  become  an  entertainment, 
and  mischief  a  recreation.'  pp.  48— -50. 

<  *<  I  never  remember,"  continued  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  **  observiug 
such  an  expression  of  listless  vacuity  in  the  face  of  the  meanest 
Christian.  Habitual  thoughts  of  G^,  and  of  eternity,  xmU  im- 
press ionie  trace  of  mind  upon  the  countenance.  What  a  new 
world  of  hope  and  happiness  might  be  opened  to  such  a  cha- 
racter i*  Caroline^  let  us  cultivate  her  acqiiaintanoe.' "  p.  52. 

The  other  character,  evidently  an  ori^nal,  and  from  the 
life,  will,  to  many  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  appear  a  striking 
likeness  of  some  one  particular  acquaintance,  so  well  are  the 
general  characterisUc  features  of  the  species  marked  in  the 
mdiTidual.     . 

*  One  of  these,  well  known  by  the  name  of  «  Betsy  Pryke,** 
was  a,  person  of  some  repute  among  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 

*  SHe  was  a  sharp,  neat,  compact,  conceited-looking  person,  who 
kept  a  little  haberdasher's  shop  in  the  market-place.  By  the  aid 
of  some  quickness,  a  good  memory,  and  what  was  called  a  ereai 
taste  for  readings  she  had  accumulated  a  curious  mass  of  hcte* 
rogeneous  lore,  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  astonish,  if 
not  to  edify,  her  simple  neighbours.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  hard  names,  and  words  of  many  syllables ;  and  her  conversation 
was  frequently  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Young,  Hervey, 
and  Mrs.  Rowe. 

*ller  customers,  in  addition  to  Iheir  purchase,  were  generally 
iavoured  with  a  little  learnings  gratis,  n^hile  she  was  weighing 
the  pins,  or  measuring  the  tape;  and  even  before  those  whom 
she  could  not  venture  to  entertain  with  familiar  discourse,  some 
fine  word,  or  knoming  remark,  was  dexterously  dropped,  to  let 
them  know  mini  die  iw»;  anil  her  behaviour  to  this  class  of  her 
customers  was  marked  by  that  mixture  of  |>ertness  and  servility, 
which  IS  commonly  produced  by  self-conceit  in  dependent  cir- 
cumstances. 

<  To  these  qualifications  Miss  Fryke  added  a  flaming  profession 
of  religi<m«     ^>he  was  one  of  the  very  few  inhabitaots  of  this 
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town  who  appeared  to  pay  any  seriods  regard :to  it;  and  among 
those  pious,  simple  people,  who  possessed  little  of  the  wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  diis  world,  she  passed  for  a  pattern  of  zeal  and 
sanctity.  Miss  Pr^ke's  cn^ed,  ^aa  ail  creai:  she  was  fond  of 
holdmg^  argitmentaticms  upon  a  few  points  on  which  she  considered 
herse^  to  have  attained  more  Rght  thsh  the',  generality  of  plaia. 
Christians.  She  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  the  practiciA 
parts  |f  Christianity,  about  whidi  diere  is  qo.  controversy;'  and 
upon  fliose  who  made  any  tfaing  more  than'  a  distant  or  casual 
reference  to  these  subjects,  she  readily  bestowed  her  enlightened 
pity.  They  were  *•  persons  in  the  dirk ;"  and  if  they  were  mi- 
nisters, they  were  *^  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,'?  and  knew  no* 
thing  of  the  gospd.  She  valued  comfort  much  above  consistency, 
and  was  more  observant  of  her  frames  than  of  her  temper/  pp. 
«1-6S. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  portrait. 

'  Mrs.  Palmer  was  clever;  and  had  a  vast  deal  of  taste  in  laying 
•Ql  gardens,  and  fitting  up  rooms,  and  setting  out  dinners.  Hei; 
grand  object  in  life  was,  to  enjoy  herself  \  and  her  selfishness  was 
refined,  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  kind 
mother,  an  obliging;  neighbour,  as  far  as  ever  she  could  be  con- 
sistently with  this  object,  but  no  further.  She  had  an  easy,  pleasing 
address ;  and  her  politeness  was  so  unremittingly  attentive,  that 
it  looked  almost  like  friendship.  Whatever  did  not  demand  any 
real  sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  or  convenience^  was  done,  and 
done  in  the  most  obliging  i^anner  possible;  but  really  to  deny 
herself  for  the  sake  of  another,  was  a  species  of  virtue  which  she 
left  to  be  practised  by  such  good  sort  of  people  as  chose  it ; 
to  her  it  appeared  foolishness,  especially  as  she  coiHd  decline  her 
services  with  «uch  masterly  adroitness,  with  such  a  gentle,  sym^ 
pathising  address,  that  the  cold  selfishness  of  her  heart  often  es« 
caped  detection. 

'  Her  feelings  were  naturally  violent :  but  she  had  such  an  ex» 
treme  dislike  of  being  uncomfortable,  that  she  rarely  sufiered 
tbem  to  be  very  troublesome  to  her.  There  was  nothing  in  hei^ 
^nd  with  which  sorrow  could  amalgamate;  it  was  an  unwelcome 
and  unintelligible  foreigner. 

'By  her  son's  dying  at  a  distiu^ce,  she  was  spared,  what  were 
to  iier,  the  most  shocking  cirpumstances  attending  such  an  event. 

'  Death — ^thatone  thing  which  th^  sceptic  must  believe — to  whicl^ 
the  worldly  must  submit — ^was  that  which  she  most  disliked  ta 
think  about;  and  she  studiously  avoided  whatever  was  likely  to 
revind  her  of  it.  She  shrunk  from  the  survey  of  its  gloomy  ap- 
paratus; and  was  really  glad  that  all  that  part  of  the  affair  waa 
transacted  so  far  off  as  Jamaica.  The  opening  of  the  family  vault 
was  a  circumstance  she  particularly  dreaded ;  that  was  a  place  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of;  and  still  less  to  recollect^  that  jshe  must 
herself  wae  day,  lie  dowa  in  that  dark  chamber.^     Whenever  the 
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oawdcoiue  thdugift  wm  forced  upon  ber>  tise  iasHady  tlKxami 
to  tl»  WNiadttels  of  her  coMlilutiop,  and  tbe  ▼^eriius  mrini  ihn 
mcd  tib  preserve  it.  Besides  which,  she  avoided  perils  by  wvfeer 
tod  pefrifs  by  l«Mi;  ww  the  first  to  foresee  evil  and  tiide  hend^ 
ind  to  flee  from  contagioii  sod  every  ftnrin  of  deoger.  Thus,  hy 
a  eommon  but  strsnge  kind  of  deoeptieii»  feetiag  as  thoij^  to 
M^  death  was  to  escape  it. 

*She  thovffht  it  prodeat,  faow(ever»  to  iaake  soaie  pirovh|pa'i» 
tlie  ^distant  mf ;  aad  was,  awprdwigly,  tnnsbaiit  at  chiir^  aad 
daoltthte  to  the  poort  hy  «4ich  aieaiis  shit  .ooaekided  aU  vnid 
he  safe,  wtienever  she  iiiindd  he  under  4kit  tbaolvM  sMessity  ttf 
gohig  ta  Beateb.'  pf.  88^9Di 

Ybere  is  an  oKquisite  keesness  •at  satire  In  the  last  ire- 
mark  ;  a  severity  of  reproof  conveyed  by  insinuation,  tlMit  ha* 
the  force  of  a  homily. 

In  this,  howevser,  attil  lb  niatiy  ^ther  6iisailar  paseages,  we 
fear  that  'the  irooy  is  of  too  delicate  aod  concealed  amctiire 
«e  be  eaughl  by  siqpefffieial  readers,  that  is,  readera  in  §»•> 
■eral,  nMSsisted  by  the  buwiUatiqg  expedietft  •f  Italia^ 
We  do  fMi  knofr  whether  to  ohaarse  this*  *af)oii  oar  JkaAm 
mA  ftdt;  but  it  »ast  be  adknitM  Ihat  m  trraader  styie^  m 
hUNteir  oidttitKe,  'Stfdiething  OHKe  ef  the  munaer  nf  Opis^t 
prifitings,  is  b^tt^  t^lcul^ted  fer  nvoiks  deirigfied  ftr  ge^ 
beral  Instruction.  There  is  great  d^cacrjr,  sometimes  mi- 
nute delicacy,  in  Miss  Taylor's  touches.  The  remaik,  Ibr 
instance,  at  p.  23,  that  the  cause  of  Miss  Weston^'s  sorrow 
can, only  be  ooiyecturedjr-^^ because  Mrs.  Jioddenhurst,  vrii# 
'  was  the  only  person  in  whom  she  had- confided,  never  lier 
^  ^yed  her  coafidenoe^;'^ — ^will  be  ^passed  nme/i^  we  foM?,  4||r 
at  least  Ave  persoiis  out  ^f  ten,  as  a  'toeve  iMtter-df^asit 
observation:  and  other  passages,  replete  with  memn^, 'ivriU lie 
takefe 'as 'Staple  tnlismsJ 

As  thfe  work  is  iieltt^er  M  epic  inor  %  4ioveI,  -'it  wKiffilt 
ht  necessary  to  give  ti  more  'piu^Ulat  4UKH>utit  of  the  btorr 
Itself.  It  If^ill  be  besft  to  leave  ihe  Axtthor  to  teH  her  avm 
tale.  The  incidents,  indeed,  are  of  that  real  and  siiHptectfIt, 
that  derive  all  their  itnpoitance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  or- 
jdinary  events  of  life,  from  fbeir  effects  in  developing  icha- 
l:acteF,  and  their  connexion  with  individual  happiness.  Otaa 
occttrrence,— a  memorable  «ne  'in  -tl^  Jiumble.anncfls'of  wuaif 
a  viUage,--4he  «aprival  ^  e  <nfgiaMBttat  BroadiahaiQ,  may-4ie 
adverted  to  aft  snfficieoitly  piotuaeSqUe :  'And  km^oaewmdkf 
^tisequenoes  in  whioh  tine  liistofiaii  of  ^veril  iSh  iiviU  sMm- 
titties  'sfppetrr  to  toitow  hoiBct  the  novelist.  ¥oiiii^  isHitm 
^illsometimess^actthe  paH  df  heroines.  Lieiiteniint  ^lobhisOilS 
^Id  lepaulet,  cottibming  "VHth  ^fil)zid>^tti*s  b>ve  -af  )j%^foy, 
could  not  fdl  of  making  a  deep  impriession;— <- 
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*  And  aWyft  w&ile  tlie  band  was  playing  9bm  waft  iure  she  wag 
fa  love  wiin  him/ 

She  becomes  Mrs.  ftobiusop,^ — a  heroine  in  distress;  but  shQ 
disc90Y«ries— wkat  it  reqiiifed  sooae  experience  to  belieye— t}iat 
ii  is  a  far  pkasa&ter  tibine  to  be  a  heroine  not  in  distress^     She 
jr$4i  ^nhifppy  without  Solat, 
,  The  foUowiagf  sedne  is  r&ry  natural  and  touching. 

^H  #88  (bWttrcis  tftb  Close  of  the  thhtf  da;y  Blizabetfi  fiaJ  passed 
on  h^r  bcA,  that  as  she  was^  lying  feverish-  and  comfortless-^ 
#ilx^!bg'  &•  tlb  durff  tiie  light  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  flashing 
#ti'  th^  cdiiinj^sle  heard  the  door  open^  gently ;  so  gently,  thut 
$ha(  WW  «tti»'  it  eould  not  be  her  maid  s  Knd  in^  an  instant  ^e 
saw  Emily  at  her  bed  side,  hei^  eotrnt^mance  gloWing  with  health 
and  cheerfulness ;  and  she  said, 

^  Bfear  Hlziibetli,  T  Beard!  you  were  ill^  atidT  I  am  c'ortife  to 
rtUile^oiiv^ 

/E^beth  started  up  without  speaking  a  word;  altid  tHro^Hn^ 
WSf  mi  ufaUt  dpimS  ISmii^s'  n^ck,  continued  to  Weep  a  long"  time, 
iR»a  pMi^V^  piteou^r;  weak  cty,  upon  he^  btsovti. 

^Beandbar  Elizabeth!*'  said  Emily. 

^Itwas  80*  Ibng;  since  she  had  heard  the  itecetits  of  kludhesir; 
that  the  soothing  tones  of  Eroily^s  voice  quite  orerwhelrafed  hbrt 

•^F  dff  Tilore' tRitfk  tJiere  wai^  any  one  ih  Ure  worl^  that  cared  for 
ne  sow,"  she  said,  ttt  length. 

^fXt,  ybii^  Hiive*  nevier  been' forgotten  by  youir  fnendi?*  said 
Emily.  '« I  should  have  cotne  to  see  rou'>  fbng'  befbre  thfr^  if 
f  Md^  tieeii  aunre  you  would^  have  liked  it.  But  we  will'  not  tidk 
Bach  to  nighty  dei^  Elizabeth ;  Jet  me  try  now  to  make  you  i 
nBt^comfSrtiAre/^'lind^stie;  and  taBng  offher  hat  and  pelisse. 
the  TOoceeded  quietly  td  sknooth*  the  tumbled  piDoiif,  ahd  restbl^ 
■irifiieieu  room  tb  neslfness  and  ctmnort* 

<' Sfher neM'wc^nt, tb  preimre  a  cooling  bevetagefortlire'iiigfat;  Mt^ 
the  disorderly  kitchen;  wnere  the  maid  and  the  shopman  were  ca» 

'  TMSafuMttiie  ^bes  jt«  offier:— Blieaiieth  is  brought  to  humility, 
aad  to  penitence. 

^AalfooD.ai'Emilj^  w^gone>  she  sunk  down  by  the  bedside; 
4)9  a^q^  butr.Tm-  unaitle  to  utter  a'  word;  overwhelmed  with 
Ae  strange^  g^^H^  fbeling  of  siacerityf  and  with  the.  new  and 
1^^' effijtrt.  to>  WT&»  fi  deep^  inward  sentiment,  to  a  be- 
%invisiUh»  andi  hitherto  wholly  unknown,' 

We  (^not'aflM^  room  for  the  scqueL 

Jt'  y^'W  eMd^ut  from,  the  extracts  we  have  gfven  from 

dS^admifabfe  littte' Tale,  that  we  hare  scarcely  adverted  to 

i^  most  dista|pD4^baag.excdteneyj(.  which  oonisists  in  the  ju- 

wiouB  reouurks  ^i<£k  Which  it   abounds  in  reference   to  re-  . 

You  IV.  N.  S.  O 
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lis^ious  subjects,  and  the  unaffected  piety  which  di&uses  itself, 
like  a  beautiful  tint,  over  the  whole  production.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  would,  indeed,  be  impertinent,  to  institute 
comparisons  betwfecta  the  Author  of  Display  and  a  certain 
writer  of  acknowledged  genius,  Whose  works  betray  a  melan- 
choly  deficiency  in  this  respect ;  since  that  deficiency  is  not 
a  question  of  merit  respecting  the  writers  themselves,  but 
of  efficiency  as  to  the  moral  purpose  oif  their  productions. 
With,  regard  to  the  importance  of  thi^  feature,  in  the  present 
work^    our  readers    can  maintain  but  one    opinion. 

<  The  Death-scene'  in  chapter  the  tenth,  is  admirably  depicted, 
and  displays  a  very  correct  moral  taste.  There  is  no  false 
pathos, — no  attempt  to  render  the  scene  impressive :  we  view 
the  scene  as  by-standers^  and  feel  its  reality.-i- 

*. Death,  as  personified  and  decorated  by  poetrv,  Emily  had  fre- 
quently contemplated;  but  she  was  unacquaiatea  with  aie  realities 
of  a  dying  bed. 

*  The  moment  they  entered  the  room  they  perceived  the  altered  ' 
expression  of  her  countenance ;   and  although  Emily   had  never 
.seen  it  before,  she  saw  it  was  death  in  her  face.    She  tdt  the  shock, 
'b&t  would  not  turn  away ;  '*  for  if  I  cannot  be^  to  see.  it,  how  shall 
I  endure  it?"  thought  she. 

*  Spon  after  they  entered  she  [Eleanor  Jones]  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  spasm,  which  lasted  several  minutes. 

•  '<  Ohi  isee!"  said  Emily,.  **  cannot  we  help  her !  Is  there  nothing 
that  would  give  her  any  relief  ?" 

'^  Nothing,  my  dear/'  said  Miss  Weston,  sofUy;  ''it  will  sooh 
be  over.'' 

*^  Dear,  dear  creature !"  cried  her  dlstt'essed  mother :  <<  pleate 
God  to  release  her !  for  I  cannot  bear  this !'' 

'When  the  spasm  was  over,  her  features  became  composed* 
and  she  looked  round  upon  them  with  an  expression  of  joyful 
serenity. 

<<  These  are  only  the  struggles  of  nature,"  said  Miss  Weston; 
<< '  the  sting  of  death  is  sin :'  she  does  npt  feel  that." 

^  At  this  she  smiled,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  thej  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  was  said. 

«  She  then  Jay  for  some  time  quite  tranquil:  they  watched  her 
in  silence — and  at  length  perceived  that  she  had  cea0i^  to  breathe. 

^  Miss  Weston  then  led  the  mother  dawn  stairs ;  while  EmOy  re* 
tnained  fixed  to  the  spot,  gazine  on  the  placid  corpse. 

*  She  looked  round  on  the  U)w,  tattered  chamber,  and  thought 
she  should  never  again  wish  for  the  vanities  of  so  short  a  life** 

'  '<  This  is  how  they  must  all  end,"  she  thought,  <<  and  deadi 
wonki  look  jmei  the  same  if  this  poor  bed  were  a  state  canopy.*^ 

<  It  seemed  Ifut  a  moment,  not  worth  caring  for,  before  she  her- 
self must  lie  doWn  bv  her  sMe. 

'These  conUinpIatiDntf  were  interrupted  by  Ae  entraaet  •f 
^iss  Westoub  ' 
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^  **  Come,  Emily,  mv  love,"  said  she,  "  we  can  do  nothing  more 
iicre,  byt  we  may  stili  comfort  her  poor  mother," 

•  ••  I  should  like  to  stay  longer,"  «aid  Emily,  "  I  never  saw  death 
before  ;  how.  strange,  and  awful,  and  beautifuJ  it  is  V* 

•••You  have  stayed  long  enough  now,*'  said  her  friend,  and 
abe  led  her  out  of  the  chamber;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  mourning  mother  had  said  and  wept  her  utmost,  they  took 
leave,  with  mady  Assurances  of  continued  friendship. 

•  Wheh  they  opened  the  cottage  door  they  found  it  was  noon  day, 
and  bright  sunshme 

.  •  Emily  had  not  shed  a  tear  before,  but  they  overflowed  at  the 
sight  of  the  bright  fields  and  clear  blue  sky. 

•  They  walked  on  silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

•  ••  Had  not  we  better  go  the  back  way :  You  will  not  go  through 
the  town  this  morning,  Miss  Weston  ?"  said  Emily. 

•  *•  Why  not,  my  dear  ?' 

•  •«  I  always  avoid  it  when  I  can,"  replied  Emily,  ••  and  just 
now  especially.*' 

•  '•  Unfortunately  I  have  an  errand  in  the  town,''  said  Miss 
Weston,  'atMrs.  EveV 

•  ••  At  Mrs.  Eve's!"  said  Emily. 

•  They  went  on  ;  and  Emily  was  obliged  to  endure  the  sight  of 
the  shops  and  people,  looking  as  busy  as  usual. 

•  Mrs  Eve's  windows  were  set  out  with  ^ring  fashions ;  ^and 
when  they  went  in,  they  found  Elizabeth,  witn  her  mother^  and 
other  ladies,  making  purchases,  and  examining  the  new  assort* 
ment. 

•  ••  I  was  just  wishing  for  you,'*  said  Elizabeth,  ••  to  give,  me 
your  opinion  of  these  sarcenets :  which  should  you  prefer,  Emily, 
tbisrose  colour,  or  the  pale  blue?" 

•  •«  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,"  said  Miss  Weston,  •«  but 
the  blue,  I  think^  is  the  most  dehcate."  *  pp.  117—120. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  We  had  intended  to 
transcribe  the  account  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  mind 
of  Emily  Grey,  and  of  its  gradual  influence  on  her  simple 
character.  But  we  may  now  with  confidence  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  Our  opinion  of  its  merits  has  been  pretty 
distinctly  given :  we  certainly  think  it  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  many  more  $uch  •*  Tales  for  Young  People'' 
from  the  Author  of  Display. 
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/Art    VL    A  Treatise  on  ifi€C(mstruHwn  of ':^4ps;'\h'liri^^ 
Principles  of  tfee  f^rojections  of  the  Sphere  af e  <r6ihbki8ti:'at6d,  and 

:    their  various  practical  Relations' to  'Matherfiatical'GiROgr^Wr  to- 
duced  and  explained :  systeraatic^^  arrai^eii.  dtid  'sCifentincdlr 

:    illiMtmed  from  twenty  Plates  of  Diagrams.     With  rfn  Ap^tfB& 
and  copious  Notes.    By  Alexander  Jamiesdn,  8'vo.;i)p.lcvi.  187. 

.     Price  9s.  boards.  ,/£>aw,  London^  1814. 

TTHBRE  is  no  subject  on  which  a  persdn  ttfe^y  VWitwhrte  4o 
commence  author^  artd  ,prodiicc  a  'respeidtiljlebo^ik/^th 
less  intellectual  pow€r,  than  on  thdt  7>f  geo^ffMy,  is  it  IWts 
been  •treated  of  during  late  /years,    if  the  g6ii€rABty'bf  the 
recent  specimens    be   assumed  as  stiuidardsy^  rieilher  .genius, 
.  nor  science,  nor  taste  is  requisite.      The  simple  qualifications 
'^tLTBy^wmtifficij^ady  of;^reviOttskn(>wledge  to  direct  to  thcTproper 
sources  of  information,  a  due  allowance  of  judgement  tchprev^nt 
^totfi^  as  ^iBttVlch'^pfiee  -to  Uie  iileseriptldfn «f  tlie  Bebrfdes  as 
to  that  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  a  defeat  pr6p6rtiOn^f  >dtill 
in  the  art  of   abridging,  and  OO^&AMfaliy  tftbukfhig^^»iilts. 
^tl^n^e' it  16, Mr^lm^iiTte,  tlM't)<^ti3^'b«Abkm  thfe^flbi^t'are 
so  numerous.     This  Kxfiy,  ht^^V^r,  ha^  *\imi  \ft€ilSSSafe  4f 
^scimobenefit,  at-leasV^  in<lt^^^/^i^^  it'!nay«afve^Mk&led 
sonite  to  ^ineia  all  the  splendours  '6f  authofilhip],  \flx0f  'bAt  %r 
so  fortunate  a  circumstance,  might  baVeunafiiilto'^lysi^d^^ 
'«way*tfieir  "whcde  ILVQs,  ^thout  haviQg*ttttainedio  this^d^gfee 
t^f  •  itterary  tfignity .^   It  has  ^kao  been  pf oducti^e  of  correspond- 
ing disadyantages.  having  tended  timidly  <  to  djfltgMide'^Bfeom- 
^j^by'frdinfbe  rSsk it'kdd'as HkHbraneh of^scieBdey-^ind  to>^^ 
it  nearly  to'a  tev^l  V^h  thelMf^t  dpoeies^df  ekmteUpy  1^^ 
4e<kfe. 

E^ry  effort  to  check 'this 'do wnMr^  :^togt€SB  We'  biAl*%ith 
.pleasure ;  •and  r^oice^ihat  ^few  authot^  isudi  iis  tHnlk^liftcAiy 
Macleod,  and  Myers,-  have,  by  their  laboQ^, /p^^erVi^  ^^hit 
weieottidoaU  thag^eographlcal  taste  from  kl^n^  iirto  ^^^rlbiit 
GQnten^..  We  cordially  *coagratirlate  Mr.  il&iiii^dn  &a  the 
guocess  Wth  whic^he  has  cuiTivated'thd'  d^dai1;metirof/g6i»gta- 
'  phy  to  iirhich  bis  laboui^s  have^een  direeted.  Hislrr&dtfSe  is, 
indeed^  a  Tery  respectable  wbrk^  executed  iyith  td[dt^,,' jutftge- 
ment,  and  science,  and  calculated  in^noliSbo'iTsidi^able  StiO^fee  to 
restore  to  us  the  right  order  of  things.  He  does  not  treat  of  the 
construction  of  niaps,  as  a  mere  mechanical  thing,  but  i»  a 
series  of  graphical  processes  guided  by  scientific  principles  ; 
and  he  takes  care  to  explain  the  one,  and  to  develop  the  other,  iu 
a  manner  which  is  at  once  perspicupus  and  correct 

The  WoriK.  is  divided  into  ten  sections ;  of  which  the  first  two 
contain  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  its  circles,  and  their  uses,  and  on  maps  and  charts,  the 
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points  of  the  compass,  and  the  principal  ge6gi*aphicar  terms. 
The snoceedfofr  eight- seotiom  may  be.  W^j[, described Jn.  tb^ 
AutfaorV  owa«  werds% 

'  1)1  tl^e  third  if&f;tioni  the  principles,^  of  the  orthographicp 
th^  8(^i^ogr;iphic,  and  the  globular  projections  of  the  sphere,  are' 
full^  demonstrated  ;  anfl  the  l^t  of  the^e.  is  ipvesti^ted  in.  a  manner 
entirely  qew^  ^p  prove  its  saper;6rity,  and  admirable  fitness  in  tlie 
construction  of'  m^ps* 

"^  In*  the  fourth  section,  theory  deseendp  to  practica^;  and  as^cer^* 
tain  cqmbinationa  are  proposed  tO/  be  efibct^d,  the  projections^are^ 
bandied  in-  the'  form  of  prob^ma. ;  by*  thja  npean^  tibtiy^  ar^  reduced  t^« 
n^ick  gijeater  simjpliciiyv  thapL  the  proli^itjr.  c^  pujrim^  •  ^  ^UkiSfr^  in, 
muBesoiu^  svdbdiviaioM  wouJil  b«Yif  allowed,. 

*  Mercator's  Projection  migot  have  been  blended  v;ith.  the 
former  ;  but  it  was  more  analogous  to  the  plan  of  the  work  to  assign 
asaparatesection  to  the  prinriplftaandLpiactical. methods  of  so  inge-^ 
nious  an  invention. 

^  Theougift  and.  pr^aKti^.^f  therhuo^  Iti^,  nifith  iu  usefulQess  in 
navigation,,  oompyin^j^  t^  ||xtl^  sf^^on,  are,  tce^te^  aiC9n9J3e)y  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

'.  The  mecidv(»ali  eq\i%W'^  ^^  l^izont^^l  co^ns^ctiop  of 
M|ipg,  in  .the  s^gfttb-s^ctiy^y  a^e  sia^arly;  beautiful  and  higbly^n- 
%^9l>i9gs  tl|^  ^^bordinate  p^ct^  of  the  problems,  having  IJeen  eni^i^h^^ 
HsitLvaj^^t^  ^9^dations, 

*  T^  pri|ii9Jfde9,  of  develo|;^i;\g|  a^  spheric,  surface^  on  a  plane,  ar^ 
yxYCI^igaj^ed  in  the  eighth  section  ;  and  the  application  of  the  deve- 
Ipp^ept.of^  the  c.on\9  siii^face  in  the  gonstruction  of  maps,  possesses 
4>e  i^are  quaiities  of  simplicitjr  and  elegan<?e,  with  a  nice  approxi- 
mation to  trujth. 

*'  The  ninth  section  is  of  a  miscellaneous  nature^  unfolding.nume< 
fous  projections  o#  particular-  mapa.  These,  constructions  a^re  pre»> 
aentedi^'a'popular  form,  and  inchide  whatever  appeared  o(  em^tid\ 
eonagguance^in  modarn  practice. 

*'  Having^  tcMted  so^  faUy;  of  tbf  o^th^gnq^hjc  prd^ion  of  the; 


^ itseawad  nme^Wf  tp  sjiew.  i^  ^j^lepsiye.  apjp^icati^n  m.  t^e 

c99|tl:^il^I^  ^^  \i^  (rf  l^e,  An^^emma—  an  ipstrumept  that  w^U 
ai^9  ^^W  ^  ^  cf^mqn  astrnpomical  problQn^s-raj^id  the  t^nth 
section  has  been  allotted  to  these  subjects.* 

fo  ii/^f^  fif^tffiSiS  %%  4^tl^P>*.  ^f^?,^.PJ?pP.IP.^i!  ^9V?J^.  valuable 
W^mitm^^^^^  ^^  Appe;n%,\iRP^taw^ 
Uil«d«of  d»M0i»a  k^P  ^F4^W  and  enji^^^s,  \fy  me^is.  of  cy.^ 
^tpnfi^^  dtitta0grapbib  &p*  ^iy-  I^irec^pns  f9r.  coloiiriDg 
map&r  8dly.  A  catalogue  of  the  bKQ$tQ\^p9.  4M>  4t%»  Gen^r 
Ml  rates  aild  obs^^p^aiiona  for  judging  of  ih^  acciursicy  qf  Uit-r 
^HreBtmaj^ 

Wittioul  indulging  in  any  pedaiittc  exhibitions,  Mr.  Jamieson 
eTinces,  throughout  the  ivorky  an  extensive  and  correct  ac- 
quaintance with  tl^  ^{»t  Tf0:jiier^  onmaihe^atipiaLl  ^f^ftgraphy^ 
as  Emerson,  Martin,  Mtir(dk>c(i,  Vince,  LacroiXf  &c.    Ana  in 
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a  few  instances  he  has  drawn  information  from  sources  to  whicji 
not  many  can  have  access.  His  diagrams  ore  ipgeniously  d^ 
vised,  andy  for  the  most  part,  neatly  executed.  A  treatise  on 
the  coDstruction  of  maps,  origiiiatiug  in  such  vle\^s,  and  exe- 
cuted with  such  care,  as  this  of  Mr,  Jamieson,  cannot  fail  of 
beins^  useful,  and,  we  should  conjecture,  of  being  successful. 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  this  Treatise,  that  we 
would  suggest  to  the  ingenious  Author  anqther  mpidertaliing, 
for  which  he  seems  to  possess  the  appropriate  turn  of  mind  ;  we 
mean  a  treatise  on  Geography,  analogous  to  that  of  Vareaiua  in 
the  scientific  development  pf  principles,  but  suited  to  the  present 
state  pf  astronomical,  chemical^  Btatistical,  and  cosmogcaphical 
knowledge. 


Art,  VII.     TAe  Art  of  efoading  a  Chariiable   Subicnptwn,       fo 
Nabal,  Jun.    8vo.  pp.  2^.    price  Is.    liatchard.    1815. 

A  VERY  necessary  art,  most  assuredly,  it  is,  in  these  hard 
times,  in  which  the  *•  expenses  of  character^  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advanced  price  of  other  luxuries.  Not  only  have 
fhe  object^  of  charity  multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent  of  late, 
that  eyery  >yard  of  this  vast  Lazar-house,  the  world,  seems  to 
have  its  separate  committee  of  management,  and  its  separate 
establishment  Qf  advocates,  solicitors,  and  collectors  i—not  only 
has  invention  been  taxed  to  discover  some  new  form  in  wbid^ 
benevolence  may  exert  itself  upon  the  wretched; — but,  what  is 
worse, — the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  have  made  the 
readiness  to  distribute,  the  willingness  to  communicate^  and 
such  outward  signs  of  inward  zeal,  as  essential  to  reputation  in 
certain  circles,  as  decent  regularity  and  sober  orthodoxy  used 
to  be.  The  difficulty  which  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet  is  bene- 
volently desirous  of  obviating,  has  at  length  become  very  for^ 
inidable ; — that  of '  sparing  one^s  money  and  paving  one^s  cha- 
*  racter.' 

•Every  one/ he  just!  v  remarks, '  may  easOy  recollect  occasions  ^on 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  charitable  institution, 
i?hen  he  neither  wished  to  giv^'  his  money^  nor  knew  how  to  refuse 
it.' — *  Compassion  for  such  as  have  not  sufficient  ingenuity,  to  esctri- 
cate  themselves  with  credit  from  bearing  part  in  a  charitable  aubv 
scriptibn,  induces  me  to  offer  mv  assistance  against  the  comnion 
enemy,  and  to  suggest  such  expedients  aa  .will  be  found,  useful  on  aXL 
Ordinary  occasions,  and  such  prmciplef  as  are  sui(AblQ  fof^genfr^ 
applica^om'  p.  1.  .  ,    ...  *.  r        , 


The  motto  ou  the  Titte  page  is  vety  happy. 
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'  Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh,  and  give  it 
o^nto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?' 

The  eight  sections  into  which  the  pamphlet  is  subdivided, 
comprise — Observations  on  Subscriptions  in  general — Cliari- 
table  Institutions,  ^  Tvhere  you  may  set  one  in  competition  with 

*  another^ — Such  Societies  as  admit  of  objections  to  their  pe- 
culiar constitution — Such  as  admit  of  objections  to  their  ob- 
ject— Private  Charities ;  Subscription  Plates,  &c. — Books  pub* 
lished  by  Subscription — Collection  Sermons — and  ^  Charity  be- 

*  gins  at  home !' 

The  following  may  suffice  as  an  extract :  but  we  beg  earnest* 
ly  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the 
pamphlet 

*  No  terms  must  be  kept  with  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  I  write,  because  it  every  day  meets  you  with  some 
new  solicitation,  at  one  time  in  the  humble  form  of  aBible-Associa- 
tion  at  a  penny  a  week,  at  another  under  the  imposing  idea  of  Vice- 
president  to  an  Auxiliary  Society,  and  a  donation  of  ten  guineas.  Tt 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  you  will  read  all  the  pamphlets  written 
against  this  institution,  or  qualify  yourself  to  retail  the  arguments  or 
objections  of  its  Rev.  or  Right  Rev.  opponents ;  but  you  may  at  least 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  titles  of  the  Statfimenfs^  Appeab,  Cautions^ 
&c,  and  you  can  then  ask,  **  Pray  have  you  seen  I)r.  Marsh's  In- 
.quuy?  (or  hUlast  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  whatever  it  may  be.) 
Have  you  n^et  with  Dr.  Maltby's  Thoughps,  or  Mr.  Norrjs's  Exposi- 
tion ?"  Or,  «  Did  you  read  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  Charge  V*  Of 
course  you  are  to  know  nothing  of  any  of  the  answers  to  these  pub« 
lications,  because  **  they  were  so  convincing  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
fate  them  must  be  fruitless.''  In  the  same  way  the  African  Institu- 
tion may  be  attacked  bv  the  friends  of  the  slave-trade ;  or  the  Indian 
Missionary  Societies  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  Scott  Waring,  or  to  a 
host  of  pamphleteers  or  speech-makers  on  that  subject. 

^  To  enlarge  furUier  would  be  useless ;  but  before  I  dose  this  section 
I  wish  to  repeat  what  was  already  hinted  at,  viz.  **  that  general 
charities  are  to  be  objected  teas  too  e^tensiv£f  .and  limited  institutions 
are  always  to  be  called  too  confined." '  pp.  15^  16. 

But,  after  all,  the  difficulty  of  evading  charitable  subscriptions^ 
is  not  the  only  one  whifdi  our  friend  Nabal's  directions  may 
be  advantageous  in  enabling  us  to  meet  There  are  many  who 
feel  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  gvinea,  or  even  their  ten  guineas, 
on  such  occasions,  in  the  same  way  a.s  they  pay  the  poor^s  rate, 
and  the  war  taxes,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  suffering  or 
exertion.  It  is  a  part  of  their  current  trade-expenses.  But 
when  the  demand  is  unreasonably  extended  to  their  time,  their 
thoughts,  their  actual  services,  how  is  the  applicatioif  to  be 
most  creditably  evtided  ?  The  plea  of  '  want  of  time'  has,  Uke 
the  phrase  *  not  at  home,'  come  to  be  so  generally  understood 
as  a  polite  fiction  conveying  a  denial,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sideired  as  an  evasioirs  especially  since  those  who  have  no  time 
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p  spare,  ai^  ){;nowii^  not  unfrequenily^.to  haye  tiioe  ta  fpuvt^; 
Wbne  those  iivlio8e  tiaie  is  coBopletely  ppqqtHod,  ;^e  tbe  boly; 
persons  that  can  be  foiind  to  maie  time  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending to  a  new  objoot.  A  better  resource  k/  to  cpnsedt  to 
the  application,  and  suflbr  your  name  to  be  emroUed  on  the 
Committee.  You  are  not  luider  the  slightest  obligation  to  giVe 
yoiprself  further  tronit^e,  as  you  wiU  find  yonrseif  weH  supported 
in  your  non-attendance :  jand  yen  may  decently  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  year  kom  yoinr  arduous  seryices,  wiChoiit  danger  of 
re^elecUon.  Your  credit  vriU  he  still  better  secured,  if  by  no- 
minally belonging  taseyeral  societies,  you  can  niake  your  sup- 
posed attention  16  the  one,  a  plea  for  not  devoting  your  time  to 
the  Other  :  while  those  of  your  friends  who  aredbjectors  to  the 
particular  Institution,  will  accept  your  non-efficiency,  in  ext«mt- 
ation  of  your  having  been  reduced  to  *  lepd  youj:  p<me.*  Ill 
^e^th,  or  abs^nc^  frpip  lojyn^wili  completely  ftave  your  credit 
ajt  tb^  <5enpral  J|fe«ii»g. 

For  oU^eir  expedients  we  re&r  our  readers  to  9$ir  firiw4 
l)j[abaJ3  wb.0  ba^,  hofpr^y^,  by  no  we^W  dey^p^d  the  fwbuie  ol 
^  ^  ArV  he  professes  to  teftch.  The  fiiUowing  hints  may.sqrve 
as  an  appc^idiz  to  his  pamphlet. 

1.  When  yon  are  applied  tOy  to  subscribe  to  a  efaaritaUe  ob- 
ject, by  some  friend  or  neighbour  whom  you  would  not  wish  t^ 
<^isoblige,'do  not  hesitate  to  ^yo  your  guinea.  I^  wi^l  b^re- 
c^iyed  as  an  annual  subscription;  but  when  the  year  brjo£^ 
round  thecoUector,  it  may  become  <i  clona^ton.  '  '       .' 

9'  Or  ypu  need  not  feel  duly  certified  qf  the  i^i^ntily  or  ^^-' 
tfeprJlLy  of  the  Collector. 

^.  Qr  yo^  niay  feel  assured  tb^t  you  h*ye  paid  thfi  ii^ntioal 
^§GFiptioi^  only  thr^ee  pionths  befojte,  thopgh  yQU  ha^e  mk'- 
la,id  the  receipt. 

4.  Or  you  may  ^  consider  of  U.^ 

In  each  of  th&se  oases,  although  they  may  at  fir^  sight^  ap- 
pear to  expose  you  to  future  ijiconyenience,  you  need  entertai|i 
Dui  little  apprehension  of  being  inisuttderstood.       ^ 

One  plea,  however,  we  would  not  recommend  to  those  indi-. 
yidu^ls  whose  ojtgect  i^  a  credita^e  evf^m^ :  we  m?W),  tfaftt  of 
^  plaip  ayQ9[a]i,  that  they  approye  of  the  object?  but  tliat  thfit 
^ligdts  which  prudence  imp<;»ei3  ypoo  liberality,  4^  not  ajiov  gt 
their  contributing,  ^itber  the  iipportJUij^^  cMo^iA^t  wiU  tiot 
taike  your  word^  or  ^e  wiU  ^rge,  with  poUl^i^  a^^ranoiii 
$ie  e^ctension  of  your  benevofenee  to  just  thoi  gm^  QbJDct;-*^ 
fvill  humbly  plead  for  an  exceptipn  in  fi^iyour  of  th«yt  pairtiovdna 
charity ;  or  othen^vise  your  denii4  wiJil  be  re^qeijed  by  those  wlio 
^^ye  probably  more  ^ei^than  prudence  af  %  oppfempn  otffSAmi 
pQXerty.    The  \m\k  ^iU  PQ^nd  Uff>  miu^  1^^  W9mu  to  gam 
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Alt.  yUJ.  Bemdaypon  the  st^mathm}  Clai^Nill^ii  qf^amttfripli, 
adapted  bjf  Griesbach  in  his  Edition  of  the  Ureei  Ttstdmtnt.  Bj 
Richard  L»aureiideyLL.D.  pp.  185.  Pdrker,  Oxford ;  Riyipgtoiify 
London.   1814. 

(Q(uicl^dedJrom  our  ftutJ 

AS  the  whole  ^fructiire  of  Gri^^g^b's  fiy^tem  reaU^  fi»B  ihe  afl- 
.  -^  du^ediil^i^drjip^ j;ext,  supposed  Ip  e^ist  in  ifaensEidiiigi  aS 
O^^ipen,  ioe^r  cij^act^r  is  of  the  first  importance  in  this  critical 
<|jllfst|9D.  a  the  Aa|ograph  of  his  writings  were  preserved,  or 
it  m  UlV^curimpted  manuscript  containing  them,  and  written  ft 
a  very  early  date/were^a^^ce^siMe,  th^fe  might  be  some  d^x^ 
ofidglisi{»tlnjr  in  assttming  them  as' an'  exenppiarof  the  Alexan- 
wne  text,  j^u^  fis  0xigen  might  use  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
varying  ^om  the  <;opies  in  general  use  at  Alexandria,  his  quo- 
tation!!, bajl  W,e  them  in  a  pure  stat^^  might  pi*esent  anotfeer  text* 
*  tt^  not  imjp9^ifctle,*  says  Dr.  Marsh,*  *that  as  Origen  spent 
^sdmetime  ft  ]BiOine,he  made  use  of  the  established  version 
'of  a  church  which  ^t  ^1  times  maintained  the  highest  au- 
'  thority.^  In  his  n^QA9  of  an  estafalUbed  vc^bIqb  in  the  third 
century^  we  probably  might  not  agree  with  the  learned  com- 
mentator on  Michaelis,  bi,it  the  possible  derivation  of  OFigeji's 
readings  from  a  Western  source  we  do  not  dispute,  lliat  they; 
ja|;(»t|l0'l^^timate  basis  of  a  text  different  from  the  Western, 
and  superior  to  it,  is  a  coficlusion  that  the  premises  from  which 
it  is  deduced  are  top  precarious  to  support.  Before  the  text 
of  Origen  be  applied  as  the  test  of  the  character  ol^  m^nuscript^j, 
it  should  first  be  purified  and  restored  to  Its  original  $tate. 
Till  this  work  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  reg^M  the  ag^pee- 
nbents  of  the  Cp^ex,  Alexiandrinus  with  the  readings  of  Origen 
as  decisive  evidence  oiT  tljeir  exhibiting  the  same  primitive  re- 
cension, while  their  discordances  are  so  numerous.  Of  the 
latter  a  large  majority  are  excluded  by  Griesbach  from  his  con^- 

Earisons,  because  he  dad  not  consider  them  as  characteristic ;. 
ut  if  the  object  be  to  determine  the  genuine  readings  of  Orige^^ 
may  not  the  omitted  diserepancies  fa^  equally  characteristic  with 
the  admitted  agreeipept^  Tb(9  cpiQpte^lQQ  of  Origen^s  text, 
and  the  nature  of  its  relations,  will  best  be  understood  from  the 
^«ii|K  t^bl^  ^hi<^  inolttilea^thfi  ren^nga  of  the  Alexandrine 
.  9^d  Qrigsn,  popipared  ^h  tbe.xeoeived  text  in  the  first' 
?t^k{  thP  Kpi^lle  is^  the  Ufimans. 


..^>j.r>  Am  mivt%  nni.  '»iiiii'.- 


^  Hole  cm  MkfapdiB,  V<rt«  li  Fari  II;  p.  $59. 
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Rom.  Chap.  i. 

▼crsc.. 

1  %pwToi;  nwov.  ' 
^  3  *  TO  Kocra  O'OifKa^ 
5  *  T*ij>  x^fty. 

11  =T.. 

16  ss  Tov  X9^*"^^» 


IS  oTi  »'roK»Xv7mr»k* 
19  0  Seoj  yap. 


21* 


nux^parriffav. 


KO/TM  0wpx»« 
>C«frpiy, 

T»- 

X»ptCfJM  Vl^fm 


»feoKetXinrnit»k  yap. 
'  yaf  Sfiof • 


8u;C*f*f^'W'*»'» 


&OTi. 

23  *  i»XA»Ja>To  4*,  49,  76,  nXXaf «» 

Mt.g.k,9,$.Eu8. 
Cyr.  Tlieod, 

—  *  TOW  S^  Ttt  ct^SopTB.  ra  flt^apc«  Sw. 
2ir  3s  xa««  )caf . 


27  «p<rfv«f.  B  D  G,  73; 

Bus.  1. 
— «-  appEn;  cy  appto*!. 


n  yap. 

27  fauTotj. 

28  0  Seoj. 


appEy(^ 

apotyc;  ey  fl&poio-t. 


yap.  ■• 
lauToi;. . 

0  ^£0^* 


»f}0'OV  XpiOTQV. «      ' 

Kara  o'apxa. 
x«pty. 

Ti.        .      , 

;^apkr/Aa  u/ziy, 

=i  TOW  xp*<^oy»  B  C  I>  E  G,, 
17,  67.  Syr.  utr.  Erp.* 
Copf.  Arm.  Vulgl  it.' 
Eus.  Bas.  Cyr.  ChryB.    • 

avrcx^VTrrcrai  yap. 

oSfoffyap  BD  EG,  17, 37, 
40,71,  80.  Mt.  a,  f,  3.. 
l^us.  Ath.  Theodoret.  So- 
crat.  Paniaisc. 

uyxapicrrway.  C  D  E,  I7,  a}. 

7.  Mt.  c,  f,  k.  Clem,  JE\w, 
Ath.  Cyr,  Theoph.     . 

nXXofay, 


TV  a^^apra  S«^; 

:5a  x««.  B  C-i^,  31,  4T,  76, 
Ed,  Syr.  Ann.yulg.Da^ 
ma9c,  Augt  Ambrosiaat, 

Kppfive;. 

xppvtii    ly  appio-i.    17,   al.   6r 

Qlem.  Theodoret. 


^i  Clem. 

ovTOK  D  |i^  22, 3L 

:  0  &»;• 


Inconstant  readings  are  marked  *. 


Several  of  these  readings  are  unnotioed  by  Griesbach  in  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  appear  to  have  been  excluded 
from  his  comparison  of  the  manuscript  A. ;  but  as  the  state  of  )bl 
text  is  to  be  ascertained,  not  from  a  partial  selection  of  pas- 
sages^ but  firSin  the  ivliole  of  them  together,  as  Griesbach  pro- 
perly remarks  in^  th^  SymbolWf  is  not  the  discordance  between 
the  two  exemplars  conclusive,  or  at  least,  strongly  presumptive 
against  the  identity  of  their  derivation  ?  If  Origen*s  readings 
be  assumed  as  Alexan4rine,  and  as  the  standard  of  comparisoiij 
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is  ii  at  all  satisfactory  to  exclude  the  greater  pari  of  ihem  from  ^ 
the  computatioDy  and  then  to  determine  the  class  of  the  manu-  ' 
script  under  examination  from  its  coincidences  mth  a  part  of 
the  remainder  ?  Is  our  judgement  convinced  when  Gnesbach 
asserts  of  the  manuscript  17.  that  its  readings  are  to  be  ae-^ 
counted  Alexandrine  when  they  agree  with  other  Alexandrine 
authorities,  but  that  in  the  instances  of  its  variations  from  them, 
its  dissent  is  not  to  be  opposed  to  them,  but  it  is  then  to  be 
considered  as  declining  from  the  right  way  ?  Is  there  not  au 
assumption  throughout  of  certain  exemplars  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment exhibiting  an  Alexandrine  text,  and  are  they  not  employed 
as  the  rule  of  deciding  on  otiiers  before  their  owii  character  has 
been  determined?  The  following  remarks  oi  Dr.  Jjaurenee 
are  important. 

^  But  it  may  justly  be  remarked^  that,  border  to  ascertain  the. 
true  cl^aracter  of  the  readiDgs  of  Origen,  the  whole  of  them  to- , 
^ther,  and  not  a  partial  selection,  should,  be  examined.  .  With  this 
impressio/i  I  haye  given  all  which  a  diligent  investigation  enabled  ma 
to  discover,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  have  noted  those  which 
agree  with  other  Aleo^andrine  authorities,  or  with  the  Westeniy  or 
with  both.  The  total  amount  of  his  readings  is  six  hundred  and  nme, 
out  of  whi^  there  are  two  htmdred  and  tweniy'Sixt  which  coincide 
with  (either  Wies^rn  or.  Alexandrine  authority,  or  with  both.  Of 
the  remainder,  many  indeed  not  unfrequently  accord  with  the  By- 
zantine, but  many  more  are  perfectly  insulated*  The  number  how- 
ever  of  the  latter  may  doubtless  be  very  considerably  reduced,  by 
making  due  allowances  for  the  freedom  of  quotation,  and  for  the 
errors  of  transcription.  Ai^d  perhaps  a  still  farther  reduction,,  if  not. 
an  almost  entire  annihilation  might  be  affected  by  our  acquisit^n  oijf , 
completer  collations  of  Fathers,  manuscripts,  and  versions,  than  we  at. 
p^resent  possess.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  this  in-, 
congruous  remainder^  there  are  found  a  sufficient  number  of  congru- 
ous. readingSf  for  the  purpose  at  Ij^ast  pf  a  comparative  exapiinap 

*  There  occur  two  hundred  an4  pumtusiXf  which  coincide  witb  one- 
or  both  of  thel  classes  alluded  to.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ei^teen 
are  si^pportf  d  by  \Vestern  iMithorijty  idone,  nineti^  by  both  Westera 
and  Alexandrine  united,  ox^d  only  eighteen  by  Alexandrine  alone, 
^apposing  th^  existence  of  an  Ales^apdrine  text,  we  may  presume^ 
that  Origep  wo^ld  frequently  have  associates  of  that  description  in 
peculiar  ve^diiagsi  but  this  presumption  is  far  from  being  warranted 
by  &ct  For  in  truth,  the  very  reverse  takes  place ;  as,  out  of  tvoo 
^ndred  and  ttoentv-six  readings,  Origen  has  but  eighietn  distinguish- 
able from  the  )\^stem  text,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  any  other 
Alexandrine  Father.  Nor  even  in  this  limited  number  ofeighteen* 
does  he  read  in  conjunction  with  more  than  one  Alexandrine,  .(sonie- 
times  with  Clemens,  and  sometimes  with  Cyril,)  except  in  the  follow- 
jbe  ftre'  instances ;  £om.  iii.  30.  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  viii;  8.  ^hes.  ▼•  25. 
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V  Phni^  i.  24.  iiK  which  he  repeive^  a  c^)uble  ^ujppprt.  On  t^e  oU^ii: 
hand,  his  ^Hiance  with  Western  authority,,  in  ep^clusion  of  the  Alex-, 
ax^drine,  ir  so  intimate,  that,  he  reads  wUh  that  alone,  not  eighteqn^ 
bat  em^  huncHred'  and  eighteen  times,  a  ft^>  i^oiety  of  the  whole  amount.. 
Neither  ddes  he  here' eHen  read  with  one  or  twa,  but  generally  (the 
flOOKe  lidised  beiiw  mor^  pralifie)  with  numeroiie  assocititee.  Tiie 
CMwhisiay  deduciwe  fiom  thia^  geneval   statenent  8«ama  obxioiia.^' 

The  tolHayimg  desK^rip^on  of  the  readiju^  oQi^moni  to  A  0  . 
an4  OjrigeHj  sumciently  manifests  the  ui^certotiatx  oC  the  ^emi§i^  * 
ftom  which  Qrle^Wcb's  ^ystew  i?  dedupedl. 

« WbeD  Gritebaok  undestook  the  arduous,  ti^  of  preparing  a 
critiral  editiaiv  andevea  a  eorrected  texit,  of  the  tbsw  Tesfesfnen^ 
^    ,  upon  a  novel  hjrpoUiesb,  he  ought  surely  to  have  place4  ilfl  HA^uracyi; 
;*       beyond  the  possibility  of  objection,  bdfore  he  attempted  its  reduc- 
^        tmr  te  practiee  m  a»  unerring  rule  of  textual  critidbm ;  not  t^  have 
preceeoed  npon  the  bare  probability  of  ceiijecture,  but  to  have  pre- 
vlaosly  pounoed  himself  upon  sure  demonstra^on.  Hie  AiexavdiH^ 
test  constitutea  the  miiin  piii»  whieh  holds  tetgether  Uie  ooaMkofeed 
uadlikie^  e(  hk  system.    Thje,  tHerefore  he  should  have  ml  in* 
.      cantrevertibly  eatalMished;  but  the  poshion  stUI  remcuns  exposed  t^ 
many  frisat  and  serious  objections,    ^¥hett  undertaking  to  confirm  it» 
wl|at  h  thf  species  of  proof  wlHch  he  addtiees  }    He  q^pei^s,  net  te 
the  joint  reading  of  Alexandrine  writers  dmraderisdcafiy  dUyn- 
gwshed,  but  principaUy  to  the  jeiiit  readings*  of  A  and  O  in  qo^ 
jonetipn  with  ^we  of  Orig^en.     He  eniimerates^  seventv«4^  joini* 
raifcdinga  of  A  aqd  C  common  to  QriTOn  :  I  have  npf^K  l>een  ^Me 
te  eoI)ect  only  sevenW-two  n^iieh  I  have  already  given  sepantdyt 
wMi  fhe  principal  references  to  other>  manuscripts  iein^  Father^  an- 
nexed.   From  1^  particular  inspection  of  thes^  It  wiM  ap|tear  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  sevepty-two,  th^re  are  not,  more  than  seven 

\  rewlinffs  which  do  not  coiiicide  as  well  with  0ie  £iatin  versions,  or 
some  Western  manoscripts,  fvix.  I^EFG,  j  or  writer,  a$  witb  Jfi  Oand- 
Otigen.  Tile  seven  exceptions  are  Rom.  iii.<80.  1  Gorv  fl,  9;  Hi  I#f  ^ 
z.  82.  xii.  Sf.  2  Cor«  i*  12.  Philip  L  %4f.  Of  thepe  the  first  ocqu?  m 
deinens  and  Gyrfl,  the  second  aiid  thhr^  i|i  no  Alexaodrii^  Ritl^ 
whatsoever  except  Ori^en^  the  ft)urtl)  in  onl^  €yriH  fh^  fifth  in  only 
4^il.  ocea^tgnalbf^  the  sixth  iq  Clam^ns  ^nfy,  anq^ihe.  seten^  \f\  hq/&k 
Cditmens  and  dj^ril  in  conjqnption  with  Bjrzanlane  MSS;.  and.  Chiy*- 
aoitora.  Whjie  st|d).  is  the  character  (^the  sev^  f^adin^  whi^h  a^ 
9{q#  coincide  wil^  thp  yiTestem.  text,  the  ^i^iy^v^  oUi^fs  whi<;^  ^ 
ooindde  wilii  it,  iHl)  be  fqund  generidl^  in  i^iaqice  no*;  wigi  one  yer-. 
ai^  mi^Kvicripts,  or  Fatjier  9tSj%  bjit  with  more,  andfrea«ien{lv  ivi^ 

''^>        ver^ioBft.  nmnuscripts,  aiyd^att^^  united; 

^Kroqi  t^ese  premises^  it  se^ms  Qot  ver^  ^UBcult  tQ  draw  a  satJB^ 
CM)tor3(  resiilt,  Init  i)  is  one  diametripiilly  bg^osi^e  to  thftt  of  ^iei^ 
.bic^*  |h  124^-»120« 

V^%  hts^  Abeadf  taggeated  that  the  moat  aatiafoo^of}:^  mdfaed 
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oT  d^£teriilliiiDg  the  ^cAfftnkyt^  nviii  vidttie  %f  a  ^i^ftrfom  fMAift|(, 

trt>uM  be  to  efxatmiiie  tlie  ¥rftD€fsdiM  tvbid^  p^settt  themBelfes      ^ . 

to  oar  ifiY^tigation  apart  frottd  *dysteiii.    A^chABificaticn  lof 

1if  SS.  Woijld'unquesttotiiibly  be  a  gteat  adtMtag^  to  the  bibMeal 

eritic,-{f  ft  cou!d  be  obtained  ;iink$M^  too wefer,  it  hatTethe-supiKifrt 

cf  ticcttfate  and  wtieletat  difta,  4t  ou|;bt  tioft  to  b^  adinntod. 

IT  its  '▼arietta  be  t<H>  tittlD^oQS,  ot  loo  NlUited,  If  It  cMUffolMd 

M^deticte  'Which   ou^t  'to  be  k^  >dtethic^t,  iMr  if  it  deptfte 

witfte«i^  of  a  Ydiee  whi<lh  ought  to  be  heard,  It  Will  ^deafly 

be  ^fer  lo  disciird  ft,  thati  to  auftmiit  oUr  judgMiMt  to  tt^       ^ 

luidantee.     The  stfiteOiekitB  Whidh  tre  hate  ^ied  ftMa  St*. 

lAxtMici^  pttiphleit,  ttO#t  bavte  dboov^red  )to  our  Teaifers       r 

'the  ttnoi^f)iia»itf«s  tif  ^KeAadi*4  syMem.    In  the  iiuiiawiMy 

iihtfoiit  ctmiHant  tesftimci* <ln  ^vm^h  the  midhi^  df^tht^fliwa- 

'scHpts  ^C,  Md  'OHg«n,  ai^'ceincideiit  Krlth  the  iMMKbi^fta 

D  E  F  G,  and  the  Latin  Yerwm,  ahd  hi  the  ftaqUMt  agMis- 

'ttxetits  iof  Origen  ^tti  ^the  lattefr,  "vrbere  Jke  ^atlb  >fK>ta  A 

'itad  'C,  'We  fne6t  with  ^en<me»a  'uMiidi  ^ranehroppMB  thcMi- 

Viltcis  'to  the  chlsMfi«a4iioii  In  qifeiitkin,  liipi^Wy^o  ftot  jM^ 

if  it  ifHiidi  tfsisnmcfs  the  i$epflmee^teiiee'5f<att'AleUhdri&e 

text    Vhe '  Colbert  MS.  17  in  <ttie  BpMea  ^  '4P«il,  irhirti 

tnts  written,  aeeoi^din^  to'Griesbiieh,  in  the  eierv^ilth  er  twditti 

centtrry^  *iis  denominated  Alexandrine.    The  Cedex  Baefse- 

riamis  ^,  was  wieitten  perhaps  a  Uttkeattter,  a»d  is  daseed 

"ta  a 'Western  1M[S,    These  two  maaaiiisripto  fre^p^tly  «gr)id 

in  comnon  with  dther  wanustftigts  in  oppositim  to  «he  re- 

e^T^d  text :  e.g.  ^HojHi.  xt.  10.  6  and  17  rnaid  a^Mv  tn^teiid 

of^^i^t/,  as  ilo  AC  t>  -E  r  ax^aotne  d«hef8.    VMb  reading, 

'Its  ^exMbited  Ih^the  manusmpt'O,-!^  said  to  be  the  reading 

nif  the^'Westem  t^eensien,  as  suppinrled  by  the  manuseri^t  17 

It  is  'a(5cfdun«ed  Al»andrlne.    Bnt,  ^macqnainted  as  wa  ^le 

with 'the  Ust6ry  of  these  nutnnscfripts,  and  tttterlyiuinMe  t» 

trace  ttieir  descent,  is  th^e  «ny  proof  that  thh  iMdkig^as 

'not  pnssed  from  A  or  C  into  botti  Q  and  n  i   its  being 

'found  in  both  A 'and  D,  or  in  hdHtk  G  and  17,  is  no  pnxof 

'that,  in'^the  seeokfd  orthhrd  ceAtnry,  it  wtes  the  vnading  6( 

^tiro  iilistinr6t  texts.     Or  may  not  a  manmortpt  «if  Wastem 

origin' If a^e  snpp^d  the  reading  »ytw  insteiCd^  *itv  ?  Readmgs 

iitvaia  de»cripti«o,Dr.ljaurencepemai4Ls,  'arewrlaMkeottinum 

^  to 'lM>th  classes^  ^and  t^eem  Ukdy  to  lia?e  been  aMptsd  by 

•Tone'of  them  from  the  <jfther;   p.  W8. 

The  manuscript  A,  according  to  Griesbach;  is^DCt  atrans- 
einhpt  fnom  a  ^m^  copy  -of  the  New  Teslfixnent,  b^  was 
^(mtCen  from  ^various  exemplars,  eatsh  of  whi<3h  oenttisad  ^nly 
n^joHlbn  nf^e  Mcred  writings.  He  %heref«re  fepiaaentB  tt 
"TO  exhibiting,  in  -Uie  Hpistlcs  -©f  4H«1,  the  Alexandrine  re- 
censian i  lin  tbe/A4St5  «iid jCadii^c  fipiettks,  i^  Western;  and 
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ia  the  Gospels,  the  Byzantine  recension^.  If,  howeTer,  vf€ 
compare  the  manusdript  A  with  Origen,  in  the  Acts  of  tbe^ 
Apo8ties,  we  shall  find  the  coincidences  between  them  morcf 
numerous,  and  the  discrepancies  much  fewer,  than  in  thif 
Epistles  of  Paul..  The  agreement  of  A  with  Origev,  is  much 
greater  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  If,  therefore^ 
Origen.pt*(^serTe  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  be  the  test 
by  which,  its  existence  in  other  authorities  is  to  be  ascertained^ 
A^  contrary  ,to  Griesbach*s  statement,  must  be  classed  as 
Alexandrine  in  the  Acts ;  or  if  A  be  pronounced  of  ^e  Western! 
recension  in  thai  bpok,  Origen,  as  conformable  with  it^  must 
rank  as  Western  instead  of  Alexandrine.  The  quot^ions  of 
Origen  are. indeed  exceedingly  limited  ia  the  Acts^  but  this 
hinders  fiot  that  the  comparison,  may  be  instituted  between 
his  readings  and  those  of  A,  so  far  as  they  may  be  extracted 
from ;  the  corresponding  passages. 

/  Were  the  readings  of  Origen  :submitted  to  a  strict  scrutiny, 
with  the  view  of  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
a#.,it  existed  originally  in  bis  writings,  and  this,  step  appears 
to  be  essential  towards  the  discoTery  of  the  leading  part  of 
the  clfissification,  namelyi  the  Alexandrine  text,  many  of  the 
readings  ineluded  in  Dr.Laurence^s  computation,  would  pro- 
bably, be  set  aside,  as  haying  been  substituted  for  the  piri- 
nutite  readings,  by  the  transcribers  of  his  works;  but  a  much 
greater  number  of  characteristic  readings  than  Griesbach  has 
admitted  into  his  enumeration,  would,  we  apprehend,  remain. 
If  Origen^s  text,  be  mdeed  Alexandrine,  that  character  must 
belong  equally  to  its  deviations  from  A,  as  to  the  instance,s 
in  which  they  accord.  Till  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine 
text  be  demonstrated  by  a  collection  of  characteristic  readings 
from  €Lcknowledged  Alexqaulrine  authorities ^  and  the  manu- 
scripts arranged  as  Alexandrine  by  Griesbach  be  identified 
trith  it  by  satisfactory  evidence,  we  must  withhold  our  assent 
from  the. system  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish.  Though 
we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Laurence  in  every  particular  of 
.^  '  his  important  pamphlet,  we  think  that  he  is  successful  in  h& 
V-  principal  object;  and  we  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the 
^  position  of  an  Alexandrine  text,  as  the  basis  of  Griesbaoh^a 

^  classification,  still  remains  exposed  to  many  great  and  serious 

objections;  and.  that,  with  our  present  defective  and  undi- 
gested materials  of  investigation,  absolute  conviction  on  the 
whole  subject  is  not  attainable. 

That  Griesbach's  system  has  not  been  employed  by  him  as 
a  general  rule  of  criticism  in  the  distribution  of  the  various 
readings  ia  his   edition  of  the    Greek  Testament,   appears 

I"      I     ii   III  >  I   I  I  ■■  ■   I 

t  ^oUgwufm^  p.Ixxxi.  Sj/miola  Criticap  Vol.  I.  .p.  ix^^ 
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pretty  ^Tidentrfrom  bis  .own  aocouiit  of  it.    ^  The  prioGipal 
'  use  of  receiisibn3/  he  remarks,  ^  is,  that  by  their  authority 

*  food  readings  existing^  in  but  few  manuscripts  may  be  de- 
'  fended  against  the  readings  of  an  almost  innumerable  mul- 

*  titude  of  later  and  inferior  ones^.'  The  arrangement  of 
cla^eS)  therefore,  is  allowed  buta  limited  operation,  and,  after 
all,  is  so  far  from  being  of  prime  importance,  that  it  is  only 
of  a  subordinate  character,  aiding,  but  not  superseding,  the 
critical  tests  in  general  use.  A  reading  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  extract,  occurs  in  the  celebrated  passage 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  in  which  Griesbach  substitutes  l«  for  Swj. .  As 
the  reading  is  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  respective  readings,  as  given 
by  Griesbach  in  his  Note  on  the  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  Symbolw,  and  by  Dr.  Laurence,  in  the  fift^ 
chapter  of  his  Remarks;  with  such  observations  as  our  owii 
attentive,  and,  we  trust,  impartial  examination  has  suggested* 

The  following  is  the  manuscript  authority.  I.  For  o; : — The 
Codex  Augiensis  F,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  written  in  cauitats,  and  preserved  ip  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Camoridge.  The  Codex  Boerne- 
rianus  G,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  ninth  or'  tenth 
oentury,  in  the  Electoral  library,  Dresden,  written  in  a  cha- 
racter which  indicates  the  transition  from  uncial  or  capital 
letters  to  sn^all  ones.  The  Colbert  manuscript  17,  written  iu 
small  letters  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century:  and  the 
Upsal  manuscript  73,  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
pi^eceding  manuscript. 

II.  For  o:— The  Codex  Claromontanus  P,  a  Greek-Latia 
manuscript  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  This  MS.  has 
the  reading  9eo;,  but  it  has  been  altered  from  i  the  primitive 
reading. 

Ill;  PorSso?:— All  other  known  manuscripts  in  number  up- 
wards of  150,  including  about  100  in  Griesbach's  Catalogue^ 
13  in  Matthaei's,  d  in  Alter's,  and  32  in  Birch's.  Besides 
these,  there  remain  two  important  ancient  manuscripts,  the 
Alexandrine,  and  thfe  Ephrem,  A  and  C,  the  original  reading 
of  -which  is  disputed.  The  manuscripts  B  E  H,  namely,  the 
Vatican,  the  S^ngermanensis,  and  the  Coislinianus,  are  muti- 
lated in  this  part  of  their  reading,  therefore,  no  evidence 
can  be  obtained. 

*  '  Pneciputts  vero  recensionum  in  criseos  sacrc  exercitio  usus 
hie  est,  ut  earum  auctoritate  lectiones  bonas,  sed  in  paucis  libris 
tuperstites  defendamus  adversus  junioruin  et  vulgarium  codicum 
innumerabj^em  pa^ne  lurbam,*  Sij^b^ke, Critical,  Vol.  !•  p.  122* 
Laurence'f'pi"'S6. 
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ISOr    lAiirfinci  o^  ^iHMhaeh^i  (HdiHjtiidiidH  of  M^^ 

thd  tefldihg  of  A  a6d  Iff  C  fkis  fre^^ntl^  b^S  iUuA 
to  be  Of  withodt  the  lea^i  redefve  6r  hint  of  itd  ambi^itjf  in 
these  two  niatitf scripts.  Their  })^^sent  readHng  i$r  $eo^;  boi  it 
b  ttiaihtained  thai  this  is  £  c^c^rrection,  anct  that  the  prittiltire 
feadtng  of  both  tvas  of.  M  appeal  to  the  mdnuscri^t  A  iiMdi 
tot  iht  determiriatlen  of  thid  question  ivouM  tiotir  be  in  Vt^iiy 
M  intich  is  it  defaced  in  this  parage.  Otxt  onW  i^iAxftii, 
therefore,  for  the  kAot^Iedge  of  its  pritnitlve  lectidri,  is  tiS^e 
testiinony  of  former  writers  \^ho  collated  tlie  itianascript.  Ah 
these  do  not  agree,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  must  b^  coolt;^ 
eSAmined,  atid  such  vL  verdfct  recorded  as  it  wilt  support 

Neither  PsXtick  Young,  who  first  collated  the  Codejt  Ale*- 
andrinus,  nor  Hifish,  who  extraeted  its  reacfings  foi^  the  LonddA 
Polyglot,  tneniioi^S  any  variation  in  the  place' uiider  c6ttSidie- 
Mtion.  Walton  and  Fell  are  siletlt  ais^  to  any  iteration  tt 
the  manuscript  A,  though  thejf  nottee  tlie  c'orreetioh  in  (hi 
dlarotbotitaiius.  '  MiA  states,  that  thpu^  at  first  ^ghthetdjbl 
Of  <o  be  the  reiaidiftg,  oh  repeated  and  close  inspection,  he  per- 
ceived the  remains  of'  the  ancient  horizontal  Stroke  withtf 
the  cJlrcte  of  the  fAefa*  Wotton,  in  4.  note*  p.  27,  of  faSI 
editioh  of  Cletaens  Rdmanus,  pnUi^ed  in  1719^  says,  thitt 
aft  accurate  inspection  of  the  manuscript  in  this  plaei^,  woufd 


bad  seen  the  Alelaridrine  MS.  above  twenty-five  yedrs  hd6H 
fbftt  tiine,  fi.  e.  itk  1716;)  and  that  th\B  old  fine  withih  l)^e 
theta  was  plainly  to  be  discerned.  T6  this  Berriman  adiAl 
1^  6wft  teSUri(i<Aiy,  that  though  he  Couid  never  per6eNe  any 
pjSn  of  the  alici^nt  transverse  line  by  the  naked  e^  yet  It^jf 
me  help  of  a  glass,  and  thi^  advantage  of  the  s^n  shining 
on  the  Dook,  he  could  see  some  part  of  the  old  line  towai'aS 
it^  left  baM  of  the  ilew  Stroke :  and  that  the  same'  Wa^  seen 
bjr  tw4  geiitlett^n  t^o  viewed  it  at  the  Sam<5  timei:. 

Cta  the  other  slde^   Wetstein  relates  that  vrheti  h^   "^eFy 
ctf^ftdli^'  etflUkitfed  thd  manuscript  in  ifif,  Hd  stfUk^  ifSA 


ufiua» 


^  ^  exe(B[jhr)  SttM*  Kneiv  nta'^  transvertRV  atfeo  eifffis  tkf  1^^^ 
9fmUkL  es^'  ut»  prfme^  nituila  hand  dMgKvtHAtd  ijtte,  si^ij^foSr  SR 
-p-*venim  postea  perlustrato  attentius  loco,  lineeWj-  ^dtf  prinHli 
fldttDx  fiiflMMft^  dttct^^  aiiosdaBft'  att-'^eB4itfii^->AMi#--4M'^fak-4liMi^(MMfiL 
pnescrtim  ad  partem  sinistram J'    Mtt.  N.  7*  in  fee..        ..  , 

f  Who  it  aippean  were  Mr;  Hewitt,  mS  Mi-.'^iftTngtnti;  autoot 
^  the  ISvangeliod  ifarmony.    The  gentlem^*  to  ^om  Bl 
itttdes  abbve,  wijs  Bfr,  QroyK  qt  ft.  John'/ Collfi-^^  ^-'' 
lArtefo  a  cif y of  tterritoatt'ii  JMttartatiotf,  ih  dre' 
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vislUe  dlli^  to  hill  bPrn  *iyes,  or  to  tlidSfe  bin  ftikrid  i^ho 
tteeompftiuea  him.  Mill,  h^  thinks,  was  d^^elred  by  ihb  line 
of  Ml  ephhnbti  the  ot>p6siW  Side  of  the  leaf  ripptarhig  through  \ 
the  truispai^iiOy  <rf  the  tellatit,  whifeh  he  itilstook  for  the  line 
of  the  iketa'^i  But  Woide  Opposes  hii  oV^n  teiktiibonjr  to 
Wet^ehf's  deddtiltlon,  atid  a^derts  thftt  thfe  pd<{itioti  of  the 
(PfMon  to  ihe  fftek  id  ddch  d!^  ddtlld  hot  produce  th^ 
a^arancB  Ifhldh  Wetateiii  re<$erdrf.  I*  the  t^ojhk  alh^ady 
ifieMidn^,  B^HiMn  aiot^s^  <  th^t  Wetsteifl  &ektl0wl6dged  to 
^  «  friend  et  hii^t,  trh6  took  ift  ddi^h  in  writing  from  his 
'  Oitii  moTdlh^  that  though  the  ttAMX^  str^A^e  of  the  ^  Ha§ 
'  heeK  etldeiht^  f<et6ueh^,  yet  th^  ftak  »ti*oke  ithifeh  Wds  dH-2 
^  gifMlty  inf  the  b6dy  of  the  ®  Wai  dfi^bternble  At  estch  ehd 
*  <if  lh%  ftftlw  stroke  ef  the  c«*l-eetot.'  p^.  IfiS.  The  rfe^sOft 
thtflttaifl  drodtii^^de  iv^  Hbt  Aetrc^d  iA  VT^^ttitl's  prbU^ 
gihuewAy  fd,  iti  the  ^rtih  puge,  isaid  to  hflve  beeh  the  tnj$- 
Uyi^  of  d  ]9«lp^  itf  wM^h  thid  etttry  W^  th&de. 

Mdffy  Wi<A  Hfieb  «iidlehce  ds  th}»  before  vt^,  the  ilote  objeet 
bdh^'  tb  Aiseertath  th6  eij^istehte  or  ny>n-el]st^nee  Of  trfi  ahci^nf 
fee*  wtthifi  tii«  o»rde  of  the  0,  it  Would  We  thifik  be  deter- 
))iQi#d  thsjt  StiOh  line  h*d  existence.  To  omit  the  hegatitd 
etiriewce  of  the  ^  Collators  of  the  tn^nuilcri^pt,  (which  i^ 
mft  WithM^I  il^  tf^i^,)  W^  hate  th«  polite  (estiitoony  of 
unAnpeft«!llahte  Wifitied^e^  lei"  tbfe  a^reAfdivey  and  tft^  o^ly  evi-; 
<iein^  M  the  etlief  side  corifeeted  by  the  testfmony  6f  H  lilter 
^atfflMr.  , 

Ttet  h  id  Ifti^  Offg^Af^I  reacRng  of  ihb  Codex  ±:p!ifett  oi^ 
O,  fertbe  Oyriittih  Of  Wfet6t€iti— *  oV  habet  c6<lei  G,  id  pmaX :'' 
— fctot  h  )«  CWPy  Mi^  ojJihiOttj  to  Whibh  fitft  of  othek**  lA  opf>o^ed. 
Qriedfeadhy  WWV  h$  ht^  «eM€ibtf  of  this  MS.  did  no^  naHr- 
ctriM^ly  oiditfM^  it  iri  telatibh  id  this  tfext,  at^seftt*  to  Wet- 
steta^s  o^Aiotty  T^6h  he  e*deaVouW.to  support  by  several 
orgilmeAts  in  ilm  Spkbblm,  Tot.  I.  p.  8— '54.  the  united  force 
Off  whii^h  tre  thMk  i§  not  dOffloi^nt  to  edtdbHsh  his  pOsittCMfr. 
Th«  iHma  as  Vm  f»dn  of  ih«  MS.  Waiit^  .the  itat^i^nstl  hori- 
zontd  Hlie^  €hfe  Wol-d  ihetefoi^e  tfppelird  thus— Si.  If  A  cor- 
rector «f  ckie  ManliSci'ipt  wished  to  change  oi,  into  ei,  would 
be  hflVe  omitted  Mserting  the  internat  ntcok^?  In  reply  to' 
thitr  ofejfi^ti^,  GrieSbiieh  ftilslwei^  that  it  feA^  appe^  urin^-' 

t  AW.  J.  Kipfpax.     JVoidey  Prof.  3K 

t  'of  habet  eedesi  G,  ut  puto;  naol  lineob  ilia  t^Uis,  ^iJ^  ex^ 
0  facit  e^.non  apparet,  altera  autem  lineola,  quae  alias. lit terr»©X,. 
qmSus  Scof  per  compendium  scribi  consuerit,  a^uali  distantia  im^ 
minet,  crassiori  atque  imperitiori  dnciu  itA  exarflta  est  or>  ut  aliaia 
manum  prodere  videatur.' 

Vo^.,  XV.  N.  S.  P 
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cessary  to  the  corrector  to  insert  the  said  stroke,  as  the  lin# 
above  the  letters  would  more  eflectualiy  attract  the  eye,  and 
convey  the  import  of  the  letters.  But  is  this  convinciiig? 
Would  the  corrector  h|ive  made  the  alteration  in  this  defective 
manner?  Underneath  the  word  oi  are  two  small  characters 
nearly  resemUing  inverted  S  S,  thus  oz,  which  appear  to  be 
,  musical  notes,  and  are  supposed  to"**  denote  that  the  word 
consists  of  two  syllables;  i.  e.that  it  is  dco;  and  note(,  Woide 
has  given  an  example  of  this  use  in  one  of  the  specimens  of 
MSS.  prefixed  to  his  description  of  the  codex  A.  Griesbach 
cdncedes  this  signification  of  the  marks  in  question,  but  he 
attributes  them  to  the  hand  of  a  corrector,  and  contends  that 
they  were  not  inserted  in  the  manuscript  a  prima  manu : — 
no  Ms.,  he  affirms,    more  ancient  than  the   ninth  or  tenth 

y  century,  has  musical  notes  appeiided  to  the  text.  Therefore, 
till  a. manuscript  written  previously  to  the  ninth  century  be 
produced,  in  which  the  above  marks  are  found,  those  which 
occur  in  C  under  OS,  must  be. attributed  to  another  and  less 

y^  ancient  hand  than  that  of  the  original  writer.  But  till  the 
time  be  ascertained  when  these  characters  were  first  apolied . 
to  Greek  MSS.  this  argument  cannot  be  considered  as  deci- 
sive. The  wreck  of  antiquity  has  preserved  but  few  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  written  before  the 
ninth  century.  Besides,  if  the  marks  in  question  proceeded 
.  from  a  correctdr/  the  reading  might  still  be  $e(x,  if  the  stroke 
abovje  02  were  written  a  prima  manu.  This  latter  point  is 
contested,  Woide  maintaining,  the  affirmative,  and  GriesbaLch 
supporting  the  negative.  The  inelegance  of  the  stroke,  it  is 
said,  betrays  a  different  han4  from  that  of  the  original  writer. 
But  it  is  surely  possible  that  the  most  accompl^hed  scribe 
might  accidentally  deviate  from  his  usual  elegance  of , writing. 
(Grriesbach,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  proved  that  the  CodeiX 
Ephrem  originally  read  o^.  Nor  does  he  consider  the  evi- 
dence which  is  suppUed  by  the  manuscript  itself  as  decisive 
proof  of  his  position;  for  he  concludes  his  remark  with  ttie 
•  following  words :  ^  Quas  cum  ita  sint,  si  podicem  noHrum 
^  solem  specte^us,  pronuntiaivdum  nobis  erit  omnino,  proba^ 

<  bilius  statui,  o;  a  correctore  in  dfo;  mutatum  esse,  qusm, 
'  primitivam  codicis  lectionem  fuisse  diof*.'  With  this  un- 
certainty is  it  not  adopting  the  best  course  to  consider  the 

^  /  Codex  Ephrem  as  neutral  in  the  controversy  ?  Ghriesbacb 
appears  to  regard  the  manuscript  A  in  this  light : — *  It  ought 
^  not,'  he  observes,  <  to  be  opposed  to  us,  but  if  not  allowed 

<  to  side  with  us,  should  be  accounted  neutralf^' 

♦  SymboUe  Critical  Vol.  I,  p,  24. 
t  Symboksy  VoL  I.  p.  29» 
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The  MSS.  A  C,  we  are  therefore  of  opinion^  should  be 
excluded  from  the  testimony  by  which  the  primitive  reading 
of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is  to  be  investig^ated.  Notwithstanding  these 
apparent  concessions,  Griesbach  maintains  that  i^  is  the  ori- 
ginal reading  of  the  two  manuscripts  A  and  C.  *  C'onfidenter 
^  equidem  pronuntiare  audeo,  Tera  esse,  que  ii  tradiderunt^  , 
^  qui  o£  in  codice  hoc  (A)  a  prima  manu  extitisse  affirmarunt^.' 
'  Non  probabUe  tantum  sed  cerium  omnino  esse  statuo,  li- 

*  brarium  nostrum  (the  writer  of  the  Codex  Ephrem)  scrip- 

*  sisse  Off. 

On  what  ground  do  these  confident  assertions  rest  ?  Have 
any  new  and  decisive  authorities  been  discovered  to  remove 
oar  perplexitjes,  and  to  extricate  the  reading  of  the  manu- 
scripts AC  from  obscurity  and  uncertainty?  No.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  recensions  which  settles  and  determines  the 
question.  A  and  C  are  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension, and  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  recension  is. 
indubitably  kf  therefore  A  and  C  certaiuly  read  i?.  '  Quod 
^  majus  est  et  omnem  de  utriusque  lectione  dubitandi  locum 
'  prascludit,  oV  certissime  fiiit  AlexandriQS  recensionis   (qua^ 

*  in  duobus  istis'  codicibus  extat)  lectio:|:.  But  is  .this  mode 
of  deciding  the  controversy  satisfactory  ?  Does  it  compel  our 
assent  by  the  sufficiency  of  proof,  and  can  the  want  of  direct 
testimony  be  thus  supplied?  We  presume  not^  and  offer 
the  following  reason  for  our  disslent.  In  1  Cor.  x.  9.  the  re-- 
ceived  text  has  xf^^^^^h  instead  of  which  the  following  autho- 
rities have  xup»oy.  B  C.  17,  31,  39,  46,  73,  80.  Syr.  p.  in  m^ 
Copt.  MS.  Arm.  ^th.  and  several  Greek  Fathers.  Now,  if 
the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  this  place  were  dis- 
puted, and  the  manuscript  itself  afforded  no  assistance  on 
account  of  its  mutilation,  (Grriesbach  would,  on  bis  own  prin- 
dpies,  assign  ithe  reading  xupioy  to  it.  He  would  apply  the 
above  reasoning  to  the  disputed  paagiage,  *  Codex  A  est  Alex- 
^  andrinas,-^xvp»oy  certissime  fuit  Alexandrins  recensionis  lectio.' 
C  and  17  read  xvptov,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  and  iEthiopic  versions — all  classed  by  Griesbach 
in  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  the  very  authorities  by 
which  he  supports  o?,  as  the  reading  of  A  and  C  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  The  manuscript  A,  however,  in  1  Cor.  %.  9.  reads 
neither  xp**^®'  ^ith  the  receivjed,  por  xvptoF^with  C  and  17,  but 
hof.  ^his  instance  is  full  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  assign- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  direct  testimony j  a  particular  reading 
to  a  manuscript  on  the  presumption  of  its  amnity.    The  Col- 

#  SymhokR,  Vol  I.  p.  10.     t  W-  P-  25.     %  Id.  p.  10, 
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bert  MS.  IT  certainly  reads  •;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  b^t  dpes 
it  follow  of  necessary  consequence,  that  A  and  C  must  r^d 
*cg^  or  that  Of  is  the  reading  of  the  assumed  Alexandrine  text  ? 
Does  not  the  MS.  17  frequently  deviate  fi«om  that  text  ?  If 
A  and  O  frequently  agree  with  17,  do  they  not  alsp  fre- 
auently  differ  from  it  ?  Are  we,  then,  on  the  groupd  pf  a 
general  affinity,  even  adsiitting  it  to  be  proved,  ip  conclude  ^ 
that  the  reading^  of  the  last  naanuscript  is  also  the  reading  qf 
th^  first  twoMSS.,  and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
to  pronounce  that  os  is  certainly  their  reading  ?  If  A  and  C 
be  set  aside  as  neutral,  there  will  then  remain  oply  the  Colbert 
manuscript  17,  to  support  the  reading  o?  as  Ale^^and^ine,  but 
as  this  MS.  frequently  reads  with  the  M3S.  F  6,  why  paay  not 
V  be  solely  a  Western  reading  ?  or  if  'oj  be  repkone4  the 
Alexandrine  reading,  may  it  not  be  considered  as  having 
obtained  admission  into  the  MSS.  P  G,  and  that  the  Western 
reading  is  *o,  as  preserved  in  the  Codex  Claromontauus,  con- 
formably with  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  quod  ? — A  majprity 
of  recensions  will  not  theii  support  'o^ ;  and  it  will  l;>e  a  qij^estion 
of  no'  small  difficulty,  which  the  patrons  of  that  reading  will 
have  to  meet^i  whether  the  few  authorities  which  maintain  it^ 
can  fairly  be  opposed  to  the  very  numerous  ones  which  support 

^  Siqppote  but  the  i!»eut;rality  of  A  m^  C,  ai^d  thp  prepoi^jk^l^nce 
of  XBS^uuscript  authority  on  the  si^e  of  the  Alei^^ndritie  text  wiU  be 
thrown  intp  the  spale  of  the  Byzantine,  iiKhicb  invariably  reads  $;^: 
for  then  there  will  remain  only  the  manuscript  i  7  for  the  readiuff  '«^> 
while  that  of  Sso,-  will  be  supported  by  every  ather  N^S.  of  the  ^n^^ 
class.  .  Of  these  Grie8|)ach  enumerates  the  following  .  6,  10^  231,  Sjl, 
37>  39,  46,  47.  '*  qui  omnes/*  he  says  "  cum  tiostro  (17)  cognati 
sunt,"  particularly  distinguishing  the  manuscript  91  as  being  inti- 
mately related, — <*  admodum  enim  Siimilis  est  codici  17.^  ^  Now 
these,  and  all  others  of  the  Alexandrine  class,  if  others  exist  altri- 
buiable  to  it,  rea4  with  the  Bysantine  text  &€Q(,  while  ooi^  feke 
Colbert  ref^ds  V$«  It  v»  unnecessary  to.  point.  w%  the  oen^equeaee.' 
Lav^enc^^  p,  7^i  *?7> 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  oi  our  examiniivg  the  evideqce  ad- 
di|ced  in  favour  of  'o{  from  the  Qreek  Fathers.  Qrie^aeh 
emploiys  twenty-two  pages  of  the  Symbohe  in  reasoning  on  this 
point.  In  this  note' on  1  Tim.  iii.  IQ.  he  does  not  prq^uce  a 
single  instance  of  direct  and  positive  testimony  from  any 
Alexandrine  Father  for  *oj. — so  that  on  this  ground  he  is  iiot 
entitled  to  say  ^'o;  certissime  fuit  Alexand^inas  recensionis 
■  lectlQi.'    Some  of  the  (xreek  Fathers,  says  Griesbaoh  ia^  bi» 

*  Symh  CnU  y€\  II.  p.  150. 
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note,  *  eert%iii}y  did  not  read  i^iof ;'  and  he  immediately  qnoteg 
the  ft>llowing  paseage  {pom  Olemens  of  Alexandria :  pt/aTupiov 

ju^y   v)ji4Cy   lihif  'o»  ayyEXoi,  tw  ;^pi<froy.     ThiS   pFOVeS  that  ClemODS 

un<}erstood  the  passage  to  refer  to  Chriat ;  but  doe$  it  prove 
that  Clemens  aid  not  read  ^co?,  or  that  he  read  'o?  ?  It  cer-^ 
tainly  affords  no  direct  proof  in  favour  of  either  reading/  In 
the  i^notations  from  Cyril  of  AleiLandria  *e^  i^ayepwSt}  occurs, 
but  never  as  part  of  a  formal  citation  of  the  versa,  the 
relfitive  \  being  preeeded  by  a  regular  antecedent :  ^  to  i*ty% 

'  T»J5   tva-i^cti    ^vo-Tnpioy,  tovt60"t»   xpiO'TOj  *of  i^atyspw^*)  — o  nt  tou   ^sou 

rrarfoi  Xoyo?,  *o?  etpavspw^n.  Here,  again,  is  proof  that  the  Greek 
Fi|t)ief9  understand  the  passage  to  refer  to  Christ,  but  no 
evidence  ^hicb  proves  that  *•;  was  the  reading  of  tiieir  copies. 
In  his  note,  Griesbaoh  remarks  that  dso;  is  not  found  in  any 
mopui^ent  of  antiquity  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
M^y  not  this  remt^rk  be  made  in  reference  to  *o;? 

The  foDowing  is  Griasbach's  statement  of  the  veraiona,  to 
lyfaic^  we  subjoin  Pr.  liaureoce's  comment. 

*  E  vernonihus  Arabica  Polygl.  et  Slavonica  ms.  et  ed.,  exhibent 
80I9  2kog,  caeterse  omne8  nen  ^eo?,  sed  pronomen  0;  sive  0  exprimimt. 
Nempe  Copt.  Sahid.  et    Syr.  P.  in  ro.    ?,  qui ;  Vulg.  vero  et  It*    ' 
(dar.  boern.)  0,  quod;  Syr.  utr.  £Fp.    ^th.   et  Arm.  alterutrnm 
lagenmt  pronomen,  give  qui    give  qiuui.*    Nate. 

*  He  here  distinotly  states,  that  the  Coptic^  Sahidic,  and  Phi- 
laienian  versions,  (the  latter  indeed  only  m  its  margin,)  read  *og 
qr  qui:  an4  that  U3e  Syriae,  the  £rpeniau  Arabic,  the  ^thiopic, 
2ifiA  the  Armenian,  all  read  either  o;  or  *o,  qui  or  quod.  But, 
QXk  th^  other  hand,  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  neither  tbe> 
Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  nor  the  Philoxenian  necessarUy  reads  V ;  but 
more  probably  use  ^  relative  conp^Qted  with  an  antecedent  ex- 
piessive  of  the  word  mystery^  in  precise  conformity  with  the  Vulgate ; 
for,  in  both  the  Coptic  and  Sanidic,  the  word  mystery  is  decidedly 
proved  to  be  mascuhne  by  the  definite  article  masculine  prefixed,  so 
thftt  the  subsequent  rekitrve  occurs  of  course  in  the  same  gender. 
A  similar  remark^  respecting  the  Philoxenian  version,  is  made  by 
its  Editov,  who  Griesbach  very  properly  terms  **  Whidus  vir  doc- 
timwm^**  and  vho  correctly  translates  the  passage  "  mjrsterimii 
pie^s,,  fwfod  manifes^tatum  est  in  carne.^' 

*  Having  thus  proved  that  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic.  and  the 
Phlloxetuan  versions,  do  not  necessarily  read  *o?,  but  roost  probably 
*o;  I  shailnow  shew,  that  the  Peshito^  or  vulgar  Syriae,  the  Er- 
penian  Arabic,  and  the  ^thiopicy  do  not  indiftierwitly  read  *o?  or'*©^ 
bat  indisputably  'o.  if  '0;  be  the  reading,  it  is  evident  that  the  fel* 
laving  claMsea  q£  the  verse  cannot  be  gramniatically  ^  connected  hy 
a  Qf>j^tlqfim%  but  Aat  tbe  passage  must  be  transli^d  as  the  Unita- 
rians translate  it,  ^  )^  wh«  waa  a»eliifested  ia  the>  6«(ih»  imis 
justified^  &c.''     But  in  all  the  versions  aJluded  to,^  the  subsequent 
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clauses  are  grammaticaJly  connected  by  a  copulativei'^hj  the  same 
letter  tvau  in  the  different  characters  of  the  difierent  languages 
expressive  of  the  same  conjunction  and;  so  that  the  passage  must 
unavoidably  be  rendered,  **  Which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh«  and 
was  justified  in  the  spirit,  &c."  The  Armenian  reads  *' great  is  the 
deep  counsel  of  the  adoration  ofGod^*'  tioho  or  which^  &c' 

*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  versions  thus 
quoted,  one  may  be  deemed  perhaps  as  dubious ;  three,  others, 
uistead  of  necessarily  reading  'o^^  probably  read  *o ;  and  the  remainiog 
three,  instead  of  indifferently  reading  'o;  or  'o/indisputably  read*o.V 
Remarks,  pp.  80,82, 

On  this  statement  we  have  to  remark,  that  objection  may  be 
made  to  Dr.  Laurence's  conclusion.  He  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  specified  clauses  of  the  verse  are  grammatically  con- 
nected by  a  copulative. — He  is  correct  too  in  stating,  that  if 
the  versions  have  'o;  absolute,  the  passage  must  be  translated- 
,"  He  who  was. manifested  in  the  tLesh  was  justified  ;"  which 
excludes  the  use  of  the  conjunction.  But  it  is  possible  to  read 
\>^j  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  copulative,  if 'o;  be 
construed  with  ^eov  ^uvro^,  which  construction  has  been  proposed 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  embarrassment  of  the  text.  We 
shall  exemplify  this  by  an  extract  from  the  Syriac  Version. 
^0*0  J3?>llo    ;ffnno   «-*^^U  -^—  Ua*  IolL?      <<  The 

"  living  God who  was  manifested   in  the  fleshy  and  vras 

"  justified,  &c." — including  the  words  expressive  of — ".the 
*^  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  confessedly  great  is. 
"  the  mystery  of  godliness'' — ^in  a  parenthesis.  But  this 
construction  is  scarcely  admissible,  for  the  i  prefixed  to 
the  first  verb,  is  most  probably  a  relative  connected  with 
the  preceding  noun  llil,  (expressive  of  mystery,)  whichi  is 
masculine,  as  its  regular  antecedent,  "  the  mystery — which 
^^  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  and  was  justified,  &c." 
This  construction  accords  with  Dr.  Laurence's  stateinent  that 
not  'oi  but  'o  is  the  reading  of  the  Oriental  versions. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  SyniboUe  Criticm,  Griesbach 
observes,  that  bad  the  scribe  by  whom  the  Colbert  manuscript 
17  was  written,  introduced  into  that  MS.  a  reading  fironx 
Western  authorities,  it  would  probably  have  been  'o  rather 
than  'os.  In  his  note  on  the  passage,  however,  he  assumes,  not 
'o  but  'o;  as  the  reading  of  the  Western  recension.  ^  Tuentur 
<  banc  lectionem  ('o^)  antiqiiissimi  omnium  classium  testes.^ 
Thus  '  annihilating,'  as  Dr.  I/aurence  remarks,  p.  82,  ^  the 
'  Western  reading  'o,  and  representing  *o;  as  common  to  both 
'the  Alexandrine  and  Western  texts,  he  establishes  a  pre-r 


c 


ponderanoe  of  classes  against  the  Byzantine.' 

^  Yet  even  admitting  bis  principle,  but  correcting  his  inaccuraqr. 
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ought  we  not  to  imw  a  very  different  conclusion  ?  Should  we  not 
rather  saj^  that,  because  the  Byzantine  text,  with  an  infinity  of 
JManuscnpts  and  Fathers,  reads  dfof,  and  because  eight  (viz.  6, 
10»  23,  31,  37,39,  46,  4*7)  out  of  eleven  Alexandrine  manuscripts 
coincide  with  it,  while  only  one  certainly  opposes  it,  the  other  two 
being  doubtful,  therefore  the  preponderance  of  classes  is  against  the 
Western ;  and  that  ^eo?,  not  *o  or  'o^,  seems  to  be  the  genuine 
reading.'     Remarks^  p.  82,  83. 

.  The  external  evidence  vre  think  does  actually  preponderate 
in  favour  of  &fo5,  which  is  the  reading  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  }>:^ 
and  fifty  manuscripts,  several  of  them  written  Jn  the  tenth,  "  ' 
and  the  eleventh  centuries  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  copied 
from  ancient  Codices  of  different  countries,  and  of  great  value. 
It  is  also  supported  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Greek  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries.  The  sum^total  of  ihe  direct 
and  positive  evidence  for  o;,  is  the  testimony  of  the  four 
manuscripts  F  O.  17.  73.  not  one  of  which  is  more  ancient 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  it  is  even  questionable 
whether  F  and  G  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  witnesses. 
.  On  the  internal  evidence,  or  on  the  conjectural  criticism 
applied  to  the  passage,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  comment. 
.We  shall  only  advert  to  a  method  of  solving  the  difikulty 
which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  admission  of 'o;  into  the  text^ 
and  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  namely,  that  'o;  is  a  proper 
relative^  and  is  to  be  construed  with  drov  ^arro's.  This  con- 
struction has  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Profesfsor 
Cramer,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Woide,  *  proposes  this 
as  the  true  way  of  reading  th&  passage.  This  very  method, 
however,  had  already  been  suggested  by  Berriman  in  his  dis-^ 
sertation  p.  339.  To  this  construction  we  have  a  strong  ob- 
jectiQn, — It  is  unauthorized.  No  instance,  we  believe,  can  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which 
the  relative  is  so  far  removed  from  its  antecedent,  and  a  paren- 
thesis interposed.  The  connecting  of  *©?  as  a  relative  with  Swu 
^wrrp;,  can  scarcely  appear  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  violent 
construction  intended  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  created  by 
the  adoption  of  that  reading. 

The  long  and  patient  attention  which,  it  is  well  known, 
Ghriesbach  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  "^ . 
together  vrith  his  acknowledged  candour  and  love  of  truth, 
may  have  afforded  facility  to  the  admission  of  his  classifi- 
cation among  the  learned ;  and  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in 
any  man  less  acquainted  with  sacred  literature  to  ques^on 
its  propriety.  But  have  not  the  most  eminent  critics  enter-  ^ 
taiiied  opposite  opinions  on  points  of  critical  importance  ?  The 

_  *-  — 

*  WoidCy  Prcef,  Cod.  Alex.  p.  xxxii. 
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same  crities  have  ftialBtatned  h]^the9es  which  th^j  aftert^rds 
abandoiKedb  The  epiaien  that  certain  aircktit  Greek  M^8. 
latimzed^  waa  onve  very  g^norally  -ree^ived^  pri<tidpd>ly  tfh 
Wetstein's  aatherity.  The  CddeX  Beiiae)  is  one  6f  thoarei  ntii'^ 
Bisscriptg;  ifi  ¥e\&ikm  to  whk;h  profe^or  Marsh  ^vLpy  ihtd 
the  ;9U»pick)n  of  its  latinizinpf  h  ungrotttided.*  1th6  readeir 
rf  Dk  Middlefon'^  Appefidit  td  his  tvofk  on  thte  Crreek 
Article,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  of  a  differetit  opinion  fr^fm  the 
Prc^lssoF — ^be  will  think  that  thd  sti&pioian  at  leatst  is  groQided. 
Griesbacb'a  aystetn  must  abide  its  triaL  If  siiffieieHt  evideii#i 
ta  manifest  its  trtttb  be  attainable,  we  dhall  be  giad  to  m^ 
it  {NPodilced^  We  ^oBciilr  with  Dr.  Laurence  in  the  foUdWiiif 
seotimettti^^  ivhieb  forln  the  eoBchiifioft  of  hSm  p2imph\0i. 

*  Stit  in  ttafh  the  e^isten^e  of  even  fhr^e  texts*  hafis  never  been 
proved  analyticaRy.  Tfdhsported  t^fth  the  iov6  of  syhtfieficai 
cMUbiM^ioft^  aiid  tritli  the  prMe  of  coirfecttifd  t^^ent,  W6  H^  gvfb 
looie  fd  tufelbridfed  eritichm,  ahd  pursite  a  fahrourit^  itkti,  6k^ 
daiafid  ef :  the' rcr^ed  palb,  aiid  the  te^fie  p^efcipiae^  ^M  m^ 
astmtith  the  woiid  with  Jntridaey  of  riftsda^ch  andr  i^nm  bioldM^  of 
enls»rpHae  s  but  tke  credJit  of  our  disc0r«rfe»  tHU  Matfceiy  b«^er- 
^  laaaent  unless  the  road  whieh  leads  to  Aem  be  secure  ktA  eeth|itr. 
SynthetiQal  reasoning  how  speciously  soere^  it  itiay  dogtanatisf^, 
jfl^tdem  convinces,  beiog  too  often  founded  upoll  the  unstidile  liilsis 
of  mere  gratuitous  presumption.  Instead  of  pointing  <Ait.the  do? 
duecions  of  inconfrovertibfe  truths  it  not  unfrequently  iodicates  ed&- 
seqcteiiceiB  deducible  only  from  preconceived  error.  It  is  by  analysis 
iStitty  that  ^e  afi^ffve  at  satisfactory  c^dn elusions^  an^,  when  t6e 
^lijpdfhWis  Of  an  e*tendted  cla^dni5^idn  of  m'^iniScripti  isV  not 
sjfutheticalif  presunfedybnf  amalyfic^ly  deAioti^aieci^  I:  dh'^1  tilyse'ff 
be  the  irst  «^  addj^t,^  an^  tfce  hi^i  te  reKvkt|ffis(^  it.' 

We  trust  that  our  hesitatioir  to  adopt  Griesbsich^a  ciapnfr^ 
cation, .  wiff  not  be  misconstrned  by  any  o/i  eur'  r^dersw*  O^ 
his  merits^  and  of  the  services  whicb  he  has  reiideifod  tk> 
saered-  Hterature,  we  are  not  insensible^  but  eBterlatn  a  very 
high  opinion  or  both.  The  impulse  whicli  Wa»  gWeir  to  th6 
accurate  studfy  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  hy  the  pUblidrtisfi 
of  6is  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^  wats  a  benlefit  of  aUd^ 
small  importance  to  Theological  learmag,  whilst  the  dduflCed 
and  proposed  emendations  are  calculated  to  satisfy  oiftr  teMd^ 
ott  a  point  of  the  highest  moment — the  integri^  df  the  €hri9^ 
tiofli  record's.  Are  tbese^^  may  the  serio«is  re^iar  ^ay,'Q0M}lo9»9 
bis  perusal  of  6riesbach*s  vohmaes,  aU  the  alteratieiia  vAAAt 
can  be  effected  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Are  the  ehanpss 
which  the  critic  would  make  and  suggest^  tfter.  ceBating  all 
afanoet  innumerable   multitude  oi    mamisel>kpt8   of  ril   agbs^ 

^  *■      -■       -= ' — r- — .. 

♦  (^urse  of  L^torofl^  part  2.  j^  39r. 
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vvraions  of  all  countries,  and  Fathers  of  Yarious  descriptions, 
so  few  and  immaterial?  Tiien  with  what  confidence  may  I 
receive  the  records  of  Christian  truth.  Through  the  long 
interval  of  seventeen  iiundred  years — midst  the  collision  of 
parties — ^the  opposition  of  enemies — and  the  desolations  of  time, 
they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity.  A  complete  examination  of  Manu-^ 
scriptgy  Versions  J  and  Fathers,  praces  the  inviolabUitu  (rfthe 
Chrisiiau  Scriptures.  They  all  coincide  in  exhibiting  the 
same  Gk>spels,  and  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  kmong  all  the  copies 
of  them  which  have  been  preserved,  there  is  not  one  which 
dissents  from  the  rest  in  either  the  doctrines  or  the  precepjts 
which  constitute  Christianity.  They-  all  contain  the  same 
doctrines  and  the  same  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  we  are  indebted  to  such  men  as  Griesbach,  whose  zealous 
and  persevering  labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it,  entitlfe 
them  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  To  the  superficial,  and 
to  the  novice,  in  theology,  the  long  periods  of  life,  and  the 
patient  industry,  which  have  been  appUed  to  critical  investigation, 
may  appear  as  mercAvaste,  or,  at  the  best,  as^only  amusing 
employment ;  but  to  the  serious  incj^uirer,  who,  from  his  owff 
convk^on,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following'cunningly  devised 
fables,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning,  which  have 
been  devoted  to  critical  collation,  will  be  accounted  as  well 
expended  for  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished.  The 
r«al  theologian  is  satisfied  from  his  own  examination,  that 
the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  various  readings,  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour,  does  not 
affect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testament.  And 
thus  is  criticism,  which  some  despise,  and  others  neglect, 
found  to  be  one  of  those  undecaying  columns,  by  which 
the  imperishaUe  structure  of  Christian  truth  is  supported. 


Ait.  IX, '  The  General  Prayer  Booh ;  containing  Foraxs  of  Pra3?eri 
on  Principles  common  .to  all  Christians,  for  Religious  Societies, 
for  Families,  and  for  Individuals.  Chiefly  selected  from  the  Scrips 
lures,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ana  the  Writings  of  various 
Authors.  By  John  Prior  Estlin,  LL.D.  12mQ.  pp.  ^viii.  218. 
Price  6s.  6d.  bds.  Longman  ^d  Co.  1815. 

HTHE  question,  concerning  the  advantages  of  a  "  Prayer* 
"  Book,'*  either  for  *  religious  societies,  or  families,  or  indi- 
viduals,' vrill  be  variously  determined,  according  to  the  habits, 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings  of  those,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
It  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  question,  respecting  the  imp(i-k 
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^iiion  of  a  Prayer-book.  Butitis  not  our  inleBliontotej^eriiiio^^ 
ekher  of  ihese  questions,  any  farther  tbaa  by  statiiig  a9  our 
convietioB,  tiiat  no  beneficial  results  can  arise  from  the  e6bri» 
of.  an  iadiYidual  to  frame  a  litur^c  service  for  Dissenter^,  It 
Cf^n  never  appear  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  speculative  pro* 
jeet  for  the  sake  o£  Uhistrating  t^  opinions  and  feeliogs  cif  die 
COMpoeer;  and  the  attempt  iteelf  ¥rill  generally  exeite  tb^  stt&- 
pieion  that  his  noneonforroily  to  the  National  Chureh  proc^^d^ 
on  unwarrantable  prihci}ries.  Dr.  Estlin  is  a  B^isseater,.  not 
because  he  has  any  conscientious  objection  to  episeomiey;  Bat 
because  he  is  averse  io  the  union  of  Church  aod)  btate,  but 
merely  because  the  existing*  hierarchy  is  not  as  comprehensifve 
and'  liberal  in  its  terms  of  admission  as  modem  Socinianisiift 
would  make  it.  Dr.  Estlin  disitkes  the  ^  intolerant  spirit  eC 
^  its  fundiUBental  creeAs,  and  its  claiBK  to  infEdlifalRty :'  be  aiB- 
ticipates  witli  pious  rapture,  the  happy  day,,  when  ^  aa  ear- 
^  lightened  legislature,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Bench 
^  of  Bislwpsy  slmll  i*epeal  the  Act  oS  Unifotmity,  Stt6stitut0 
f  the  Btiik  in  the  room  of  the  tbirty-nitie  artiokS).  and  only 
^parmity  not  enjob,  tiieuseof  a  form  of  pvayer  om  principled 
^  similat  to  those  new  ottered  to  the  puhlic.'  All  this  may  suit 
4  Socinian  whoregrets,  as  Dr.  Bstlindotek,  tliatke  cannot  ^preeure 
*  fev  himself,  that  share  of  the  emokimeats  of  the  church,^  wkich 
others  are  permitted  to  enjoy :  biit  we  are  not  afraid  ofconftssiog^ 
that  of  nuch' Dissenters,  we  are  ashamed !  A  tndtf  raUanai  Dis- 
Salter  ought  to  have  higher  views  of  the  dignity  of  Ghristian 
principles,  than  to  suppose,  that  under  any  modifieatbn,  hoiv^ 
ever  general  and  cot^rehensKve,  they  require  the  alliance  and 
support  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  liberty  he  pleads  for,  not  es- 
tabliriinient ;  protectiou  he  demands,  not  the  splendoiirs  of  eino« 
lument  and  patronage.  In  the  purest  ages  of  religion,  thii 
Cbureh  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with  secular  gotveriment ; 
and  the  history  of  establishments  has  been  invariably  tiie  his- 
tory of  its  corruptions. 

.  It  Mk»  an  inexpressible  surfidriae  io  us  to  lind  Dr.  E:  indulging 
ki  so  miiiA  lamentation,  that  he  and  his  friends  (^nld  not  be 
comprehended  within  the  pale  c^theNatioftalGhvreh.  The  mere 
•ttie  true  friends  of  the  Church  reflect  on  the  subject  of  bis  wi^es 
and  regrets,  the  greater  reason  will  they  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo  of  the  hierarchy.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  our- 
selves "unspotted"  from  the  pollutions  which,,  to  pur  view, 
are  inseparable  from  all  incorporations  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
with  the  civil  polity;  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting .  to  the  world* 
convincing  proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  religion  to  support 
and  extend  its  influence,  without  such  dai^erous  auxiliaries ; 
*for  the  sake  of  proving  to  our  friends  in  the  E^tablisluuent,^  tiiat 
it  is  not  envy,  but  conviction^  not  a  desire  to  participate  in  dieir 
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)tt>noufSy  but  ti  {il«ferenoe  of  pui*e  and  unddiled  reltg^on,  4hftt 
ccmsttliA^  tlie  priticiple  of  our  nonconfontiity ;  for  the  sake  of 
rending  it  totally  impractieaUe  for  connstent  Didsenteirs  t6 
subject  ditemsetveB  to  the  fasoiniitiofis  of  a  national  hierarchy, 
"we  most  devoutly  ^msh  the  'Legislature  may  neyer  regard  ^he 
wayer  of  Dr.  Bstiin.  We  should  tremble  indeed,  if  a  Socinia/h 
l^tablishmeBt  existed !  Whateter  may  be  our  opinion  of  th6 
amiaUe  temper  aud  respectable  character  df  Dr.  Estlin, 
ire  haTe  liad  suiBcient  proofs  that  Sociniatia  are  lifoerail 
to  Ihose  ouly  t?hoiie  principles  are  ^ider  than  their  own.  Tf 
there  mu^  be  an  establishment,  let  its. creeds  be  scriptural; 
let  Its  tone  ^f  «enftiment  be  accordant  With  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Oospel ;  let  its  c'onfessiotis  and  standards  present 
a  rallyiBg  poS&t  to  all  the  friends  of  uncorrupted  Ohri^ianity 
fnihm  its  pale,  and  a  oouvteracftion  to  the  inrsklious  difitision  of 
opposite  siMim^nts;  let  it  venerate  the  truths  for  tvhich  itil 
confessors  suffered,  and  its  ma&tyts  died :— but  let  it  TieTer 
assume  that  comprebensive  character,  which  gives  up  e^fery 
thing  ^but  **  its  cjknoluments.'' 

What  Dr.  fi.  and  his  friends  mean  by  the  Bibk  as  a  sufc^ 
stiMbfer  tlie  fbirty-^nine  articies,  we  may  best  aisc^ain  Yroifk 
his  own  illtttflratioii,  in  this  «  General  Prayer-Book"  of  €ht 
prtec^ifles  mmmon  to  tfll  Christians;  But  let  us  first  try  t6 
Md^rstand  tWis  liberal  profe^i^n.  The  principles  *  coitamon  to 
'  Ml  Chl'i^tilLiis'  must  deltiose  whidl  Christians  in  all  ages  tiay6 
«gl«ed  *o  mahityi^  as  thek  ^yofhmafh  faith ;  and  fot  these  prin* 
^les  tre  Mtfst  ^Mmine  their  creeds  and  confessions. 

Tho^  p^nfs  Which  are  ^enerafty,  azid  therefore  cofn'Aumhf  rfe- 
«eived>  are—'  The  authority  afnd  itafspSration  of  the  Scrip*. 
*  tttties-^the  depravity  of  huinan  nature^— the  Deity  and  atone^- 
'Weht  of  Jesus  Christ, — and>the  necessity  of  the  ii/flnences  of 
*tbe  Mbljr  Splril  in  Order  to  faith,  repientance,  awd  good  works.' 
With  wlmtetelr  cfrror*  these  principles  may  be  associated,  W6 
feel  gratid^  in  assaying  that  they  are  the  common  iptiffiAplek 
<^  the  noftiinaHy  Christian  Chwcb ;  and  are  distinctly  aVbwed 
in  All  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  various  bodies  into  ^icfc 
that  Church  is  Unhappily  divided ;  whh  the  sole  exception  off 
the  Dlnrty  to  whidi  Dr.  E.  belongs.  How  then  lias  Di-.  E.  ful- 
filea  the  professions  of  his  title-page  ?  By  what  singular  dex- 
terity has  ke  contrived  to  comprehend  andliarmonize  all  Chriri-- 
tiaate?  By  the  total  absence  of  every  sentiment  wliich.  is,  at 
least  Jn  our  view,  |)ecuttar  to  tSiri«rtianity  !  There  are,  indeed, 
t'onfessioiis  of  sin,  and  supplicattofts  for  mercy ;  and  we  finfl 
occasional  references  to  Jestis  Christ  as  a  prophet,  divinely  com- 
missioned to  assure  us  of  the  favour  of  \5od,  through  re- 
penlatice :  but  as  for  any  recognitions  of  those  great  discover!^ 
of  llie  Gtospe],  by  which  it  is  characterized  as  a  Divine  reve- 
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lation^  we  find  an  awful  silence  pervading  ikh  bode  of  dero- 
tion.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  inimitable  beauty  and  grandeur^ 
selected  from  the  sacred  volume,  on  the^  attributes  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Deity :  in  many  of  the  prayers  we  meet  witb 
admirable  delineations  of  moral  character ;  and  a  style  of  ele* 
gant  simplicity  and  chastened  fervour  p^vades  many  parts  of 
the  volume :  but  from  tiie  perusal  of  the  whole,  we  rose  up 
with  feelings  of  unutterable  grief;  we  could  almost  persuade 
ourselves  we,  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  exclaiming—**^'  Who 
^'hath  required  this  at  your  hands — bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
''  tions  :'^ — we  thought  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Saviour-*- 

.*' NO   MAN    COMETH,  TO   THE   FATHEE   B4JT   BY   ME;"   aU  ApOStle^S 

testimony  recurred  to  our  recoHeetion — '^  Through  Him  we 
"  have  access  to  the  Father  -y — and  we  trembled  at  the  idea  th^t 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  under  the  light  of  Christian  truth, 
should  presumptuously  approach  the  Almighty  in  any  oth^ 
method,  than  that  which  he  had  prescribed ! 

If  any  one  wish  to  discover  how  far  Socinian  principles  can  be 
neutralized,  and  divested  of  their  pungency;  if  it  were  der 
ftirable  to  see  them  developed  in  their  negative  and  least  offensive 
ihape,  this  '^  General  Prayer-Book,"  will  exhibit  a  fair  and 
ingenious  experiment.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  (if,  in  th? 
present  inquiry,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  such  an  epi- 
thet,) to  find  bow  admirably  the  phraseology  pf  an  opposite 
creed  is  made  to  adapt  itself,  by  the  aid  of  occasional  con- 
tractions and  dilatations,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  the  views 
of  the  Compiler.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  frequently  find  in  the 
prayers  entitled — '^General  Confessions,"  a  renunciation  of 
human  merit  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  an 
expression  of  reliance  on  his  mcrcv  in  Christ;  but  whaterer 
•might  be  the  impression  on  an  undiscerning  mind,  and  how- 
ever this  kind  of  lan^age  may  resemble  that  wbieh  is  adopted 
for  the  communication  of  far  different  ideas,  it  is  soon,  on  a 
closer  inspection,,  perceived,  that  there  is  an  amazing  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  and  intention.  In  the  book  of  Common-Pray er^ 
as  in  the  Scriptures,  the  prayers  of  believers  are  pi^esented  ia 
the  name,  and  through  the  merits  of  Christ;  and  mercy  is  im- 
plored and  expected,  in  a  direct  reference  to  the  mediation,  the  - 
atonement,  or  the  intercession  of  Christ.  But  in  this  Socinian 
breviary,  the  mercy  of  God  is  represented  only  as  *  mantfeeted 
*  or  declared  by  Jesus  Christ,^  and  this  idea  is  rendered  so  pro- 
minent as  to  make  it  evident,  that  in  the  view  of  the*  Compiler, 
it  is  the  exclugive  ideathat  should  be  attached  to  his  interposition. 
.  We  are  not  intending  in  this  notice,  to  expose  the  deficiency  of 
.  this  representation ;  we  advert  to  it  merely  to  shew  its  studied 
approximation  to  the  phraseology  of  ancrther  system^  while  it 
artfully  supports  its  own  depreciating  estimate  of  our  qbliga- 
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tion$  to  the  Savour.    It  must  occur  at  once  to  every  reflecting 
^  miud^  that  on  such  a  principle  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to 
implore  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul  I 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Preface,  Dr.  E.  inrorms  us  that  he 
belieYes  in  the  ^  doctrine  of  Divine  influence,  or  the  immediate 
f  energy  of  God  on  the  human  mind  ;*  but  lest  this  remarkable 
concession  should  savour. of  enthusiasm,  it  is  completely  nul^ 
lified  by  his  statement  that  this  ^  immediate  energy  is  excited 
*  according  to  general  laws,  and  without  respect  to  persons  !' 
Our  philosophy  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  explain,  how  any  ex- 
ertion of  Divine  power  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world  can  be 
termed  immediate^  which  is  conformed  in  its  operations  to  what 
are  here  called  ^  general  laws.*  We  believe  in  no  operations  of 
the  Deity  as  immediaie,  but  what  are  in  their  nature  and  de- 
sigiis,  mtracn/eiM,  whetiier  mind  or  matter  be  the  subject  of 
those  operations.  Dr.  E.  al$o  tells  us  that  his  ^  opinion  does  not 
^  difier  from  those  who  divide  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
^  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;'*  and  yet  with  matchless 
consistency,  in  the  very  same  paragraph,  he  says,  that  the 
'  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoken  of  in  the  New  ^es- 
^  tament,  are  always  miraculous  /'  Dr.  E,  further  says,  that, 
'  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  earnest  supplication  for  Di- 
'  vine  assistance,  or  the  assistance  of  God  ;*  and  yet,  in  this  same 
confounding  and  self-contradicting  paragraph,  he  remarks^- 
'  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  following  forms  of  devotion,  no 
^petitions  are  presented  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
'  Spirit^  We  fear  this  passage^  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
volume,  is  at  once  its  character,  and  its  condemnation !  It  is 
true,  indeed,'  that  Dr:  E.  chiefly  objects  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
- — *^  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  but  with  what  propriety  we  cannot  divine, 
if  he  believes  in  *  ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations.''  For 
this  rejection,  however,  of  Scriptural  terms,  we  willingly  award 
to  Dr.  E.  the  praise  of  systematic  consistency. 


Art.  X.  The  Scripture  Testimmih  examined  and  confirmed  h/  plain 
Arguments  s  or  an  Appeal  to  Keason  and  Common  Sense,  for  the 
Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  two  Discourses,  By  David 
Jennii^,  D.D.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface.  By  B'.  Crack- 
nell,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  47.  Price  Is. 
Williams  and  Son. 

]3R.  C|IACKNELL  informs  the  public  in  his  <  Recommen- 
datory  Preface,*   that   *  nmny  elaborate  defences  of  re- 
'  vealed  religion'  have  been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  in- 
fidels ;  but  though  '  recondite  and  expensive,  they  have    not 

*  been   much  perused  ;'  and  ^  if  they  had  been/  Dr.  C.  thinks 

*  they  would  rather  injure  than  sei-vc  the  cause.*     This  opi- 
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mon  be  eatertains  on  tfae  grotmd  thai  some  xif  the  wifleis 
alluded  to,  faa^e  gi¥en  up  the  dining  iMpiraiiam  of  tto 
Scriptures.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  ike  ^  leaaMied  afliA 
^  judfciousV  defences  of  Revelation  is  concerned,  we  ave  ac- 
<)naiDted  witU  com()aratiTely  few,  to  wiiich  this  oensitre  te  ap- 
plicable. Even  Lardnevy  whose  Tiews  on  the  s^j^ct  of  in- 
spiration mi^ht  be  expected,  from  bis  general  system  of  tiffin 
nions,.  to.be  widely  lUfferent  froiB.  £Nr.>CFackoeirs,  has  render-' 
ed  9Uoh  essential  service  to  the  historic  eYideiices  of  the  crediMtHy 
of  the  Gospel,  that  it  becomes  all  cksses  of  imuiners  to 
think  and  speaJi  respectfully  of  his  productions.  Few,  liow-^ 
ever,  are  qualified  to  read  wfaat  is  ^  recondite  and  expensire;*" 
and  therefoi^,  popular  and  easily  accessifale  works  m  Hits  sub- 
jact  are  of  great  advantage.  The  namie  ot  Jennings  is  well 
known;  and  though  his  ^  two  discourses'  ,needed  not  the  iitn^ 
primatur  of  any  one  to  give  them  circulation,  we  are  very 
haf^y  in  this  opportunity  ^  sulijoiniiig  to  l>r.  C%  mtbKmM.6 
recommendation. 


Art.  XI.  LeHers  to  a  Friend^  on  the  Evidences,  Doehine^,  Utid 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  OJinthiis  Gregory,  LL.  D.' 
Of  the  Royal  Militar^r  Aeademy»  Woolwich.  Thtfd  Bditipti^  With 
Corrections  and  Additions,  Q  vols,  royal  Htmo.  ^^  xiv.  642,  pri«a 
1 4s.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1815. 

VX7E  notice  with  .pleasure  a  third  edition  of  tiiis  excellent 
work,  on  account  of  the  considerable  enlargements  which 
it  has  received.  By  means  of  a  larger  page  and  about  thirty 
additional  pages,  ^e  Author  has  been  enabled,  without  aug-* 
menting  the  price  of  the  publication,  to  introduce  about  one- 
eightli  of  additional  matter  into  these  volumes,  which  will  be 
found  of  no  inferior  ini|)ortance  or  interest. 

After  tlie  ample  attention  which  these  "  Letters"  received 
on  their  first  appearance,  in  the  foruaei^  Series  of  our  Review^ 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  dilate  on  their  characteristic 
merit,  as  a  compendious  argumentative  exhibition  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  We  know  no  work  more  admil*ably  calculated 
to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind,  on  the  suli^t  of  the  evidences 
and  peculiarities  of  Christianity ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  usefulness  has  jUstrfied  the  praise  it  has  recttived. 

Tlie  principal  improvements  are  contained  in  Letters  4,  5, 
9-,  13,  14,  15,  and  21.  In  chapter  the  fourteenth,  the  Author, 
in  adverting  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  puts  this  question  to  the 
disbelievers  in  the  atonement :  Whence  arose  the  agony*  and 
the  interruption  of  God's  presence,  which  our  Lord  endured 
on  tlie  Cross,  *  but  from  the  necessity  that  he  should  suffetV 
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The  ajiswer  to  which  Sociutanism  is  driven,— that  Jdsud  suf- 
fered for  iwiir  bemefe^  as  an  example  of  '  patieace  and  lesig- 
*  nation,'  is  ahcwo  to  he  waf8«  th«a  futik;  and  the  subject  is 
thus  pursued  in  the  present  edition. 

«The   iftisWer  here  adverted  to,   is,  moreover,    as  contrary    to 
iDftCter  of  fact  aa  it  is  to  reason  :  for,  if  :he  doctrine   of  satisfaction 
be  defiled,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  present  a  splendid  example  of  pa- 
tibncae  and  teatgnatioii*     Compare    his    behaviour  under  suffering 
with  that  of  other  martyrs,  many,  fbr  example,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury.   M^  Btt£feiFed  for  the  space^  of  a  few  hours  only :  the^  were 
n»ade  to  sustaiii  suSerings  for  da^s^  weeks,  months,  imy,  in  seme 
cs(ses,  years.    He  suffered  the  puniakmeBt  of  the  cross ;  Ihei^  have 
agonized  under  hoiliag  oil,  melted  lead,  plates  of  hot  iron ;  or  have      \^ 
beeii  brbikd  for  dai/s  over  a  slow  fire,  or  shut  up  in  fiercely  glow-         '  \ 
ing  brazen,  bulls;  or  have  had  their  members   cut  and  torn  off, 
one  after  another,  in. tedious  and  barbarous   succession.      Yet  ^e' 
lamented,  and  ihey  triumphed.    Is  not  this  infinitely  astonishing, 
apon  any  other  theory  of  religion  than  ours  >  Is  it  not  incompre- 
hensible hIkMj  the  Master  of  our  faith,  the  •*  Captain  of  our  sal- 
**  vatioo,"  should  be  abashed  and  afitolinded  at  the  sight   or  even 
^e  coniemfiaiiau  of   death,  and  that  his  servants  and   followers 
should,  tvi«i«iph.in  the  midst  o£  unequalled  torments?  The  one  is 
^ei^ed  with  scmtsow  even*  unto  ^ath;  the  others  are    transported 
with  joy.     The  one  sweats  as  it  were  drops-  of  blood,  at  the  ap-. 
proach  of  death ;  the  others  behold  a  Divine  hand  wiping  off  theip 
blood,  hut  not  their  tearSf  for  none  do  they  shed.     The  one  com^ 
plains  that  God  forsakes  him ;  the  others  cry  aloud  with  rapture 
that  they  behold  Him  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  encourage  and 
Bivite  them  to  him ! 

<  AH  this  cannot  be  because  hi^  bodily  torment  is  greater  than 
theirs:  nor  can  it  be,  because  they  have  more  internal  strength 
and  holindss  than  he  has.  But  it  is,  because  God  administer$ 
more  comfort  to  them  than  to  him.  Yet  why  so,  if  Jesus  Christ  ^^  .' 
be  his  **  Son  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  ?'*  Why,  indeed,  but, 
because  b^  regards  hkn  as  our  pledge,  having  constituted  him 
</  a  sia-offiariag  for  us  ?'^ 

*  Contrast  9gain,  the  dismal  agony  of  our  Lord,  with  the  holy 
serenity  of  Stephen^  or  the  joyful  anticipation  of  Ignatius^  or  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  Bhndina^  whose  patience  outstood  the  succesf 
sive  labours  of  a  series  of  tormentors ;  and  then  ask — If  the  ap» 
probation  of  God  ordinarily  comforts  those  who  suffer  for  righ- 
teousness' sake,  could  it  not  much  better  have  consoled  Jesus 
Christ  ?  ir  the  certainty  of  possessing  an  eternal  life  of  bliss  makes 
Ae  maiptyrs  leap  with  joy  and  exmtation  when  they  are  about 
to  k>se  a  tenaporcd  life:  shall  not  a  like  certainty,  superadded  to 
that  o£  **  fihisning  the  work  for  which  his  Father  sent  him  into 
^«  the  world"  fill  Jesus  with  joy  too?  Shall  men,  who  are  accustomed 
to  love  the  earthy  rejoice  to  leave  it;  and  shall  Jesus  Christ,  ^^o 
loves  haaven  alone,  be  smkten  with  a  thousand  mortal  terrors  because 
he  is  goine  thither!  How  truly  inexplicable  must  all  this  for  ever 
remain^  if  tne  orthodox  hypothesis  be  rejected.'  pp.  60— 62f 
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Art.  XII.  The  Campaign  of  Paris,  in  1814?.  To  iiohich  is  prefixed 
a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  lSi3,  Translated  from  the  French 
of  P.  F.  t.  J.  Giraud.  6s.  bds.  Leigh,  London.  1815.  , 

"Y^E  have  too  long  deferred  our  notice  of  this  work.  A  se- 
cond Campaign  of  Paris  has  already  succeeded  to  that  o£ 
1814,  and  has  eclipsed  the  interest  of  the  first.  The  pubiie 
mind,  engrossed  ^ith  the  agitations  of  the  present  moment, 
is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  leisure  for>  the  calm,  philosophic 
review  of  the  details  of  past  transactions.  Uncertain  into  what 
form  the  dissolved  and  fluctuating  elements  of  political  society 
will  subside,  w^  wait  with  suspense,  and  with  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  the  final  issue  of  the  tremendous  conflict. 

This  volume  is  absurdly  announced  in  the  preface,  *  as 
<  forming  a  very  natural  and  important  sequel  to  Labaunie's 

•  "  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.' "  Labaume^s  work 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  events  to  which  it  referred, 
portrayed  numerous  and  interesting  features  of  national  and 
individual  character,  and  was  altogether  an  original  and  im- 
pressive com])osition.  But  the  present  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tolerably  respectable  abstract  of  the  gazettes  and  bulletins,  with 
some  few  additions  afforded  by  the  information  easily  obtained 
by  a  resident  on  the  immediate  scene  of  conflict.  Qf  the  des- 
perate and  sanguinary  contests  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Wurchen, 
Dresden,  Wachau,  Leipzig,  and  Hanau,  we  learn  little  more 
than  that  such  battles  were  fought,  and  that  their  ultimate  efiect 
was  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  to  the  heart  of  France;  in  fact, 
Giraud  himself  expresses  his  intention  ^  merely  to  take  a  rapid 
^  view  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  only  so  far 

*  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  influence  which  they  had 
'ontiiatof  1814.'  , 

The  daring  obstinacy  of  the  French  leader,  hazarding  every 
thing  rather  than  make  the  slightest  ■  concession,  was  never 
more  strangely  exemplified,  than  in  his  inflexible  jdetermination 
to  maintain  himself  in  Saxony.  He  had  under  his  immediate 
command,  and  in  the  garrisons  of  Poland  and  Germany,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  excellent  French 
soldiers,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  His  first,  and, 
perhaps,  his  greatest  6rror,  was  the  s^aration  of  nearly  se- 
venty thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and  tne  loss  of  their  active 
services,  by  shutting  them  up  in  garrison  towns,  where  they 
answered  no  other  purpose  whatever  than  that  of  forming  a 
sort  of  preparatory  school  of  German  militia,  of  which  descrip- 
tion of  soldiery,  the  blockading  corps  were  principally  com- 
posed«    His  second,  aad  certainly  the  most  destructive  mis* 
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ttik^  wl»  the  maifitainanee  of  a  position  much  too  far  in  ad- 
va'ttD^,  and  tenable  only  in  the  iniproKable  eVent  of  the  neti- 
trtjlty  of  Austria.  The  battles  of  licipzig  awoke  him  from  his 
ifteam,  and  the  bold  and  brilliant  manosuvres  of  the  Bavarian 
General  Wrede,  oompleted  his  discomfiture. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  extendvely  read  on  thesubj^t 
of  the  Campaign  of  Paris,  that  we  shall  not  detain  our  reaidtrs 

,Vya|pJ(ig  and  oritieal  detail  of  its  Ifiss  interesting  partfi,  but 

;lifttiv»fyottrsdva$  witb$k  rapid  glance  at  its  more  stiiongly  iadi- 
fsitod  features  J    It  wa»  begun  on  the  part  of  BuonapKrte,  by 

;mTa{ietiti6n  of  tiM  blunder  whioh  had  essentially  contributed  to 

4i»!oii8  of  the  pr^oiading ;  he  locked  up  a  powerful  ?ind  veteran 

.'envy  of  scaroeFy  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  within 

the  walls  and  gates  of  the  German  fortresses,  and  this  first 

.&lse:step,  equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  defeats,  hq  never  recovered. 
At  iebgtb,  the  AUied  arables  poured  into  France  in  every  di- 

jreciion,  Scliwartaenberg  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier,  Blaeher 
advanced  from  Mayence^  Befrnadotte  and  Gi;aham  reinfonad 
in  observatioa.  After  various  minor  actions,  the  French  Em- 
peror in    person  attacked  Marshal   Blucher's  main    body    at 

^enne,  and  succeeded  in  ferciug  his  position  in  its  most  im- 
portant point.  At  Rothierp,  be  was  loss  fortunate  i  after  a  sail- 
guiQary  confliet  bis  centre  was  penetrated,  and  he  £^  back  in 
disevder  upen  ']('royesy  with  gjreat  loss  both  o(  roea  and  ar- 
tiUery. 

<  H  was  now  evident,  that  his  object  had  coni{>lete1y  failed.  He 
hv&^peeteit  to  have  surprised  the  army  of  Silesia  which  consisted 
0tAy  if  fifty  thousand  men.  He  hastened  thither  with  superior 
f^tfm»i  and  aifter  Ikis  first  successes,  the  manceuvres  of  Bliicher  com- 
\pettedluiii  to  engage  witk  a  cansideyable  part  of  the  united  a^d 
enftinS)  who  repmsed  him  witlunit  bringing  all  theiTv  divisions  into 
edipn*"  PP'  W$  S9^ 

Napoleon's  situation  was  now  extremely  critical:  defeated 
a|i4  disheartened,  his  army  committed  the  greatest  excesses 
even  In  their  own  country ;  the  Allies  were  evidently  pressing 
op  PairiSy  and  hi3  fortunes  appeared  altogether  desperate.  In 
tMe  crisis,  he  exerted  himself  with  the  most  brilliant  skill  and 
atfftvity.  •  Profiting  by  the  error  of  the  Allies,  Whose  divisions ' 
wsr^ -separated  from  each  other  in  the  most  negligent  and  un- 
nAJiflsry'  nmnh^r,  he  bes'an  a  series  of  movements  which  had 
lieMyfefaQtatated'his  alQ^&s^  he&'st  attacked  and  captured  tbe^ 
eartfS  of  4i^.f^^?  ^®  then  routed  and  drove  before  him  the 
dErvSdour'ot  Cteprai  Sabfecii,  and  two  days  afterwards  (Feb. 
Ufl^'a^stti^d  ]SlucheratYauchamp. 

'    Vol;iv/n:s.'"       ■"  '"'    r 
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.  *  Blncher,  who  wat  inferior  in  cavdrj^  dtCemined  M  fiMrctt^  add 
formed  hb  infantry  into  squares.  Our  bulletint  My  that  fiwr  .of 
these  squares  were  broken  in  different  charges^  but  the  reports,  of 
the  enemy  assure  us  that  we  could  maice  no  impression  upon  tlMn. 
The  exaggeration  was*  here*  on  their  side.  Napoleon  had  detached 
some  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  Marsnal,  and  he  was  con* 
aequendy  oHiged  to  retire  in  confusion  on  the  great  road  to  Champ- 
Albert. 

'.At  Etoges  he  found  another  body  of  French  infkntry,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  attack,  although  it  was  night,  in  order /to  continue  his 
/retreat.  Generals  Kleist  and  Kauftiewitz  forced  their  passage. 
Marshal  Bliicher  halted  at  his  first  position,  rallied  at  Chdlons  ttie 
qorps  of  Yorck  and^  Sacken,  and  remfprced  himself  with  the  corps 
o£  Langeron  and  Saint  Pries^  waitiiig  for  an  opportunity  to  act  again 
on  the  offensive.*  p;  66. 

,  The  statement  here,  that  Blueher  retired  in  disorder,  is  ob- 
viously inaccurate.  If  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  least  con- 
fusion, bis  ruin  was  inevitable ;  every  thine  depended  on  the 
firmness  of  hia  order,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  march  :  'Buo- 
naparte risked  every  thing  to  destroy  his  opponent ;  he  poured 
his  cavalry  on  the  Prussian  masses ;  he  intercepted  thrir  mait^ 
oii  the  Chauasie  by  an  able  and  i^a^nd  movement;  and  finally, 
be  sent  forward  his  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  Etoges, 
but  all  was  in  vain ; — the  Prussians  manoeuvred  as  at  a  Pots- 
dam review,  their  squares  were  impenetrable,  their  artHIery 
and  their  bayonets  destroyed  the  French  cavalrj,  and  they 
finally  forced  a  passage  through  the  last  Inurrier  which  the  skiU 
and  energy  of  their  antagonist  had  interposed  in  the  lioe  of 
their  retreat.  Let  justice,  however,  be.done  to  the  French  com- 
mander. If  Blueher  dijspjayed  the  utmost. firmness  when  en- 
tangled in  a  most  dangerous  position,  he  yet  owed  his  safety 
principally  to  the  unyielding  valour  of  his  soldiers;  butNa* 
poleon  perfectly  exhausted  the. resources  of  raOitary  genius,  and 
if  he  failed,  it- was  not  from  any  deficiency  in  his  plans,  but  from 
the  inferior  quality  of  his  troo|)s. 

On  the  same  Jay,  however,  an  advantage  was  obtuned  by 
the  Allies,  in  a  difierent  quarter,  which  proved  in  the  event,  mipre 
than  an  equivalent  for  this  partial  feilure.  After  a  successful 
engagement,  the  Russian  General  Winzingerode,  entered 
Soissons.  On  the  21dt,  Napoleon  appeared  on'diflerent  ground, 
beat  Wittgenstein  in  the  battle  of  Nangisi  and  forced .  the  po- 
sition of  Villeneuve,  defended  by  the  Bavarian  commander 
Wrede ;  he  afterwards  dislodged  the  Allies  from  Montereaii, 
and,  elated  by  his  successes,  tore  the  tn^aty  of  ChatiHon,  and  ex- 
<^laitned — *  I  shall  be  at  Vienna  much  sooner  than  they  Will  he 
^  at  Paris !'  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  indefatigable  Blucner  again 
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td^aBced  toi^irds  Pftris,  driving  before  him  the  corps  of  Atar- 
BWIt ;  hot  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  in  person,  be  fell  bacic 
upoi^Laon,  having  been  previously  compelled  to  retreat  from 
tM  poaifion  of  Craone.  The  battle  of  Laon  terminated  in  the 
total  defeat  of  4he  French  who  retreated  in  disorder. 

In^  this  situation,  a))parently  hopeless,  Napoleon  took  the  re- 
solution of  throwing  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Allies.  Of  thid 
movement,  which  has  been  universally  r^resented  as  the  effect 
of  despair,  and  as  altogether  absurd  and  nazardous^  we  confipss 
ourselves  disposed»  perhaps  erroneously^  to  entertain  a  very 
diflT^rent  opinion.  It  was  rendered  ineffectual  only  by  the  very 
unexpected  resolution  of  the  Allies-:-a  resolution  wholfy  at  va-  * 
rianoe  with  their  fonnef  system  of  dodjging  and  bush-fighting — 
to  advance  on  Paris ;  and  it  became  rumous  to  the  cause  of  Buo* 
naparte  from  the  moment  4^at  Paris  declared  against  him.  Had 
not  France  separated  herself  from  him,  had  the  Capital  been 
held  merely  bv  military  tenure  as  a  conquered'  city,  had  Mar« 
niont  collecteci  the  scattered  troops  and  national  guards,  whilf^ 
the  Emperor  united  the  garrisons  and  national  guards  in  the 
opposite  quarter, — and  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Napoleon 
rationally  calculated  upon  all  this  ;-4t  does  certainly  appear  to  us 
that  the  Allies  would  have  been  ultimately  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  regaining  the  frontier  of  France,  by  forcing  their 
way  through  the  French  arm]f,  increased  greatly  in  nuihbers, 
and  refreshed  by  a  partial  respite  from  harassing  marches  and 
counter-marches. 

The  defence  of  Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
who  were  able  to  muster  only  about  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  this  small  division  was  probably  lessened  one  half  by 
the  fatal  battle  of  Fdre-Champenoise,  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults. There  can  be  no  question — and  on  this  point  Giraud's 
emnieiits  are  perfectly  judioioiis--^tliat  thisliattie  ought  to  hate 
been  avoided  by  the  two  French  Marshals.  They  were,  how- 
ever, left  by  Nap<rfeon  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  movements, 
and  even  supposed  themselves  virtually  in  communication  with  ^ 
hhn,  until  the  moment  that  they  were  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
They  were,  indeed,  surprised,  and  this  proves  negligence ;  but 
if  n^igence  was  ever  excusable,  it  was  in  the  present  in-^ 
stance. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Paris  is  brief,  but  with  the  help, 
of  the  miip,  very  distinct ;,  the  defence  on  the  whole  was  brave . 
anddeterfl^ined,and  no  posft  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  with- 
out a  contest.     The  barriers  alone  remained  between  the.  Allies 
and  Paris,  and  bad  the  city  bc^n  defended,  the  defence  Ivould 
have  accomplished  no  other  objectthan  the  lessening  the  numbers 
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of  the  Allied  aroofy*  at  tbe  expeose  of  the  destr»ctioii  of  die 
Frwch  Capital.  Tbe  eharffe^of  treachery,  brought  by  9i§»^ 
naparte  against  Marmont,  is  perfectly  ridiouloua ;  and  atllk  more 
riiticQlous,  if  fH)asibIe,t  19  the  truly  Gallic  fUBOwade  whieh- 
Marmont  pubiishod  in  reidyi 

In  the  iBean  time,  Napeleoa  had  been  kept  in  play  by  the 
l^i  division  of  Win^inf^ode,  and  the  time  whieh  might  bsipe* 
bnmght  m  bis  army  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  vas  irrecoTeraUy  * 
lost.  At  Vilk^ttif  be  firot  learned  tbe  estent  c^  b^  disasten,  ^imd^ 
hastened  alone  to     • 

'preside in  person  at  the  defence  of  his  Ca^itad.  The  route  of' 
Troves  being  intercepted,  he  was  compelied  to  take  a  wide  circuit 
by  Sens,  and  Fontainebleau.  This  delay  did  net  permit  him  to  arrm  ^ 
at  the  gates  of  Paris  tiii  the  night  of  the  50tli.  Tkiig  the  diffinreiice' 
of  a  few  hours  woald  have  iBfaUthly  caused  tbe  destroetion  of  tbe* 
cky.'  p.  110. 

The  concluding  events  of  the  campaign  the  oapitulaiion  of! 
Paris,  the  dechiance  of  Napoleon,  and  tlie  subsequent  re^iaV! 
statement  of  the  Bourbons,  are  in  the  familiar  riecoIIecUon  of. 
our  readers,  and  receive  Ftttle  elucidation  from  Gtrau^.  We  fidd, 
in  his  not«s.two  or  three  characteristic  anecdotes,  .which  we, 
extract.  .       ♦  , 

<  Colonel  C^rard  Laeu6e,  a  young  officer  of  the  most  brilUant  hope^y 
aad  AideHle«oaa»  oF  Nfapolson,  bad  the  fidelity  to  eitptress  scmxe  io^- 
terest  for  General  Moreau,  and  the  courage  to  act  coaHrary  to  8om& 
of  die  wishes  of  bi^  moiiter.  Ije  wfus  soon  afterwards,  October  ICRh, 
iS05»  charged  with  the  attack  of  the  bridge  of  Giinsbpurg* 

<  It  was  wellkxu^wa  thai  he  would. never  reiurni  for  ^^re  the  attack 
.  a  courier  was  d^spatcli^ed  to  parts  with  orders  to  place  a  teal  on  bja 

papers  '  pp.  125,  1.26. 

*  When  he  was  asked  to  emplwyF  anyone  whom  he  did  not  sufficiaasfy* 
knowy  be  was  «oct^oi»ed^  to.^quir/s  \M  age.  If  the  age  of  the  p»*. 
titioner  exceeded  fbrt^  years*  Napoiean  diwuissed  btor  with  this  r»*, 
mark.  *'  the  owk  ^  out  of  bis  mouth.'' '  p.  13& 

Some  facts  are  stated  in  cminexion  with  the  expedition  to  St. 
]>6iningo.  It  i^  said  that  a  project  had  been  actually  formed  fer 
surrounding  Buonaparte  at  a  r^evt%  and  putting  htm  to  death. 
Tbe  persons  implicated  in  thi§f  conspirapy,  were  especially  tio* 
msnated  to  commands  in  tbaft  devoled  army  ;  and  tl4ien  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Marine  remonstrated  against  that  murderous  schiiitie, 
the  Consul,  we  are  told,  inquired  impatiently — •  What  then 
xfould  you  have  me  do  wHhibese  8i:Kt^tbotisaAdacoundrel^:>* — 
These  scoundrels  J  be  ft  remembereif^  \fere  lA  Bgy]^an  and 
Italian  teteratts! 
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AiiT.  XIII.    SELECT  liTERARY  INFORMATION. 

1 

*^*  GeuUenmn  mnd  PtMuhirs  vaho  hmvew^ks  in  the  press,  mU  oblige 
the .  Cm^uctwi  of  the  EcttiCTic  Rbview,  by  sending  InformoHo^ 
(postftdd)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probatie  price  of  such  voorks  ; 
Uhich  tkey  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PubUCf  if 
consistent  imth  its  plan* 


Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  Second  Voluiufi 
of  bis  Hi.'tory  of  En.^land. 

Mr.  Utt<  rsqo  is  preparing  for  pub* 
ticatien.  Select  Pieces  of  Early  Po- 
pular Poetry.  T^ie  Work  is  npl  in* 
tended  to  excee.d  two  Volumes,  of  the 
same  size  as  Ritson's  '*  Ancient  Po^ 
puTar  Pof-trjr,"  and  printed  with  siuiilar 
types  on  drawing  paper*  Each  poem 
will  be  ornamented  with  a  w<>od  cut  vj^;- 
'nette,  and  to  each  will  be  <prcfix<d  a 
short  notice.  A  glossary  ta  the  wholv 
Will  be  added. — ^The  Impression  will  not 
exceed  2^0  Copies  at  il^enimast. 

The  foflowlng  works  wUl  speedily  b« 
t^ublTshed.  Witt's  Recreations,  refined 
and  augmebted  wftb  ingenious  Coo- 
ceites  far^the  Wittie,  .and  M^errie  Medi- 
cines for  the  Melaocholie:  with  their 
ite«|  AdoitiQn,  Multiplication,  and. Pi* 
vision  ;  or.  Wits  Recreations,  aeUcied 
from  the ^oest^ fancies  of  modeme  Muses. 
I^rlHted  from  the  Edition  of  lO^)^ 
and  collated  with  all  the  subsequeut 
editioi)s.  To  which  will  be  added,  soai«^ 
]^refatory  jtemarks  and  Memoirs  of  Sir 
J6hii  nenmts,  and  Dr.  Jamef  Smith. 
AtiA  i^lt  ttestored,  in  sevetul  Select, 
poems  not  formerly  Poblishcd.  London, 
1658.  Alto,  Musarum  DelicisB;  or, 
Th«  Musea  Recreation,  coaiaining  ••*• 
▼era]  Pieces  of  Poetique  Wit.  I/mdon, 
l6Mr  Tlie  Three  WortRtril(b6JJritt4f 
in  TWO  Vdlnmes.  ^ith  all  the  Cuts  re- 
engraved  by  Mr.  Bewick. 

TbeParwSpetttfDiir;  ^,  L'H^toite  de 
la  Chaossee-D'Antip.  Coo^tining  Ob- 
sefVations  npon  Parisian  Manners  and. 
OiiMoms  at  the  comtneacemeni  of  the 
Niileteenth  Centnry;  transited  from 
the  French;  by  WiDlam  Jordan ;  in  2 
Vob.  19mo:  will  appear  this  month. 
Mr.  Drakard,  of  Stsmfordj  has  jnst 
publisbM,  A  Qtride  tb  Burgbtey  House, 
near  Stamford,  the  Seat  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Ezeler.— This 
W«rk  eontainsa  complete  Catalogoc  of 
tbe  niiniefKmft  valnable  Painting*  and 
CdrioiHiA  nnally  ^bewn  to  the  Trsltot 
of  that  noMe  l^mrion :   altto  Bf^gta, 


pbical  Sketches  of  the  Family  and  other 
distinguished  Portraits ;  Descriptions  of 
the  Historical  Works;  and  a  Critique 
on  th9  peculiar  merits,  (interspersed  i 
with  interesting  anecdotes,  gathered 
from  the  mostaathenti*^  sources,)  of  the 
eelebrated  artisto  whone  works  are  here 
coUec  ed.— With  two  fiae  Plates^  Svo. 
l.^s. — and  4to,  with  an  engraved  Title^ 
2js. 

in  '.the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be 
pubKslied,  tu  .one  Volume 'Sv<i.  The 
Life  and  Cempaigns-  of  Fi<eifl  M^Vsfia) 
Prince  Dlucher^cnrioh<dd  w^«h  auCherrtid- 
AAeedoies  amt  Bkigraphioal*  1Acfdent# 
ofaU  the  leadiogcfMraoten  of  bOthHbe 
Confederate  and  French  Armtes.  -  Em; 
b^Uishod  with,  a  fine  Portrait,  '^tnd  en« 
graved  Plans  of  the  most  signaf  Battled. 
Translated  fibmthe  Gprnran  of  General  . 
Gneisenaa,  Qaiirter-Mastei^-Oehe;-al  to 
Psince  Blmober^s  Airitiy,  with  «onsi- 
derabloriidditidbs*  'By'J.  E.  Marston,' 
Esq.  Of  Ahe  HmmbnrgbBiirger<^ 
Qoara. 

Mr«  Richardson  isHI  soon  pnblfoh,'itt 
a  i^arlo  ^otuae^  llhl^«92Hi«Mis  tS^  Biig-. 
lish  Philokigry,  in  A  cri^kjttl  ex«niiaat{^ 
of  Hf,  inkason'ii  D«aonai<y. 

Edinburgh  Fuijitive  Pieces,  with 
Letters  containing  a  comparative  view 
of  the  mode  of  ttrllig,  arts,  "commerce, 
literature,  manners,^  <(c.  of, Edinburgh, 
nt  ditferent  periode^  by  the  -lare  -  Mr. 
Wm.  Creech,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Stirling  is  preparing 
an  historical  and  statistical  work  of  the 
Priory  of  Inchmaiiome,  in  PertUitUlv, 
ta  be  ill ustratet^ by  Eogin v i ngs. 

Br.  Halliday,  of  Birmingham,  is  |ire« 
paring  for  the  press.  Observations  mt 
a  Tour  throagh -certain  Proviifct^  of 
Eastern  Russia.  And  he  wiU  soeti  pn^* 
lish,  Translations  of  Profes»or  Frank**, 
Ilinstrntipa  of  the  Doctrine  of'  ]fac- 
citability  ;  and  of  ProfeMor  Roe>chlaub^ 
Escposition  of  the  Causet  uf-Uias 

Mr.  J.  Man  has  in   IHn 
Aneientand  A|odero  Htstnaf  •ff  ] 
ing,  iUtistrated  by  np^rda  ^  Menty 
nuips  and  prints. 
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An  Officer  of  the  Medical  SUff,  wIni 
served  in  the  late  campafgns  ia  Spain 
0nd  Flanders,  Will  soon  publish  ^l^m, 
of  vhich  the  battles  of  Waterloo,  Oiilies, 
and  Toulouse,  will  form  the  principal 
part,  " 

The. Author  of  the  Rejected  Ode«, 
and  other  Pieces,  haain  the  press,  Wa« 
terioo,  an  heroic  poem,  commemorative 
of  that  most  glorious  victory. 

Baxteriana,  a  selection  from  the  worirs 
of  Baxter,  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  is 
printing  in  a  duodeclmor  volume. 

The  History  of  Jibe  most  ancient  and 
honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Both, 
from  its  firsi  institution  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  Dissertation  on  ancihnt 
chivalry,  is  printing  hn  two  quarto 
volumes,  illu$tcated  by  many  en- 
gravings. 

Dr.  Powell  will  soon  pnbiiah  a  new 
edition,  revised  and  corrected,  of  hh 
translation  of  iha  London  Pharma- 
eopceia,  witbuotes,  Ice. 

The  Rev,  James  Gilchrist,  Anther  of 
Reason  the  true  Arbiter  of  Language, 
has  a  work  in  the  prese,  entitled  The 
Labyrinth  Demolished,  or  the  Pioneer 
of  Rational  Philology. 

Mr.  Brook's. *<  Dissetit  from  the  £s- 
**  tabiisbed  Church  justified  by  an  Ap- 
**  pfal  to  FacM,H  having  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print,  a  third  and  ifl||eoved 
ediiioo  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
WaMemies  has  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation z^eaUff  impfmed  edition  of  that 
Work»  enlarg(!d  to  8  Vols.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  R.  Frost,  of  DtHNDOw,  is 


about  to  publish  a  Mannscript  coutain-' 
ing  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the. 
Life  of  his  venerable  Ancestor,  Ibe 
late  Mr.  WilHavi  Wfflin>,  an  eminent 
Minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  Lon don.     Wri^tn  by  himself. 

The  flattering  rec^ptjop  which  vaa 
given  to  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan's 
<*  Essays  on  Mijlwori^^  although  pob- 
yshed  .  under  unfayeivable  drcuoi* 
stances,  which  prevent^  the  intro* 
auction  of  much  nseftU  matter  that 
other  wise  might  have  appeafi^  toduced 
hin»  to  persevere  in  writing  dMk.a  siib«- 
ject  of  allowed  practical  utHita|<r'T|ie 
First  gf  those  Essays,  that  *<^  the 
Teeq^  ^  Wheels,"  has  for  a  ^i«tisi- 
derafale  time  been  out  of  print i.j||Mi 
a  new  Edition  being  called  for,  he.  hnk 
poses,  instead  of  republishing  t^ 
Essay  in  hi  present  state,  to  print  i 
Series  of  ]^rtctical  Treati.'^es  on  MiK- 
work,  beglQAing  with  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Teeth  of  Wbee!s,»»  which  will  con- 
tain the  resul^  ^  'owy  Years  inqittvy 
and  experience  tKet  have  elapeed  ttnee 
he  formerly  pubH^^  <">  ^'*^  *n^* 
jeet.    --    ■ 

SobseYibers'  ntRnet  are  received  by. 
Longman,  Hurst,  Re<«»  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster  row)  and  T.  Un- 
derwood, Fleet-street:. 

*4e*  The  same  Autbo^  has  in  Che 
PfMs,  a  Treatise  on  Loofvniotive  Ma« 
chinery.— >Parc  L  On  Mai^hinery  for 
propelling  Vess^s,  especially  Steam 
Boats;  and  Part  IL  On  Stx|im  Car* 
riages.  Iltnstrated  by  PlanSg  geetions 
of  Steam  Boats,  &c.  , 


Art.  XIV.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


aiooaAFHT. 

Gibbons's  Memoirs  of  eminently 
Pious  Women.  A  new  Edition,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.M,  3  v(^. 
8vo.  11.  16s.  boards. 

♦^♦Vol.  III.  may  be  bad  to.  com- 
plete the  former  EfltUon  of  Gibbons^ 
price  15s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D. 
Sandys,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
fooUeap  8vo.  9i.  sewed. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev. 
RiebMd  Prieo»  LLJDi  F.R.S.  By  Wil. 
Ijam  Motyao,  F.IL8.  8vo.  6^  bds. 


CtaSSICAL  KlTBBATtfai. 

Lexicon  Grseco*Prosodiactim.  Auc- 
tore  T.  Morell,  S.T.P.  Olim  vulgaUim 
Typb  denuo  Mandavit,.  etc.  etc.  etc« 
Edv.  Maltby,  S.T.P.  A  new  and  ,im-' 
proved  Edition,  with  two  hif^hly  finished. 
Engravings  of  the  present'  Editor  and 
Dr.  Morell,  royal  4to.  51.  Ss.  bds. 


Chemical  Essays  on  various  Sabjeota»' 
principally  relating  to  the  Improvement  - 
of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
British  Domihions,  with  29  Eqgntvittgt  • 
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By  ^miiel  Pai);«i,  F.L.S.  Member  of 
the  Oeological  Soe)ety,  Author  of  the 
^Chemical  Catechism;  5  Vols.  18mo« 
^1.  9s.  bdi. 

tSUCATIOH. 

Thi»  New  lathi  Primer;  or  a  Cmi* 
panion  to  Lttin  ■  Grumman ;  in  thrM 
Vmrn.  I.  Ooiit»iiMR0KttlarNoaiit,  Ad- 
j«ctivet,  ProBOont  to  be  dcrlined,  and 
VartM  to  be  coijtagatedi  accordiof  to 
•tiM  Examplctor  those  Parts  of  Speech 
iB^haAeddeiice*  II.  Contoins  the  £a- 
eepUoni  to  the  thrae' Special  Roles  for 
Iho  Gtade«B  :  aod  the  Irregulars  in  De^ 
ctesiod  aod  <Co^}ttga^n  so  arranged 
as  to  he  well  understood  and  retained, 
H L  RahiUto  soc^  irregular  Declensions 
Mid  Conjugations  at  length,  as  are  not 
usoaUyfonnd  in  Sehool  Grammars.  By 
Jowph  Guy,  Jun.  Author  of  the  Eng- 
lish School  Qramniar.   ISmo* 

A  Compendium  of  Geography,  for 
tho  Uso  of  Schools,  Private  Families, 
Ste.  By  lUchard  Mangilall,  ISmo.  9s. 


FlVl  ASTS. 

A  Series  of.  lUostrations  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Tslesy  a  Poem,  by  Walter  Scott. 
Ksq.migrared  after  Designs  by  Ri  Wes- 
tall,  Ei^.  R.  A.  in  the  Orst  style  of  ex- 
cefimoe.  Price  in  -quarto.  Proofs  on 
French  Paper,  U.  1(»8.;  Prints  in  Sva 
IBs. ;  and  irith  the  Poem,  in  8vo. 
il.  ISs.  boards.  Proof  Impressions^  on 
foiiaB^peiv  price  91. 12s.  6d« 


Ab  Historical  Afwmmt  of  the  Epis- 
copal See  and  Cathedral  ChonA  of  Sa< 
tisbury.  By  William  Dodsworlh.  Il- 
lustrated b}»  21  Engrarings,  royal  4to. 
31.  13b.  6d.  Imperial  61,  6s. 

A  Chronological  Abridgement  of  the 
History  of  Rogland,  iU  Constitution, 
mod  Laws,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Revoktion  of  16S8.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boaids, 

MISTfiLtAliaOOS. 

Vatbek.  In  the  Original  French.— 
By  Mr.  Becfcferd.  Crown  8vo.  10s,  6d. 
boards. 

Essats  Mir  la  litteratare.  Fran^aise. 
Imprimis  k  Paris,  1615.  S  Vols.  II.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.  post  8vo. 
7a.  boards; 

Reasons  for  the  Esublishing  of  a 
Registry  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Co- 
kMiies,  being  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
^  the  African  Institution.  Published 
by  Order  ^f  that  Society.    Price  3s. 


Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  lostitution,  made  at  the  Ao* 
nnal  General  Meeting,  on  the  12tfa  of 
April,  1815,  respecting  the  Aliegatrons 
contained  in  a  Pamphlet  eatilled»  '*  A 
Letter  to  William  Wilbarforoe,  Esq. 
lie.  by  R.  Tboriie,  Esq.  ke." 

Cvoslderations  on  the  Marriage  Laws  ; 
particttlariy  In  reference  to  the  Caie  af 
Deseitioa.  Bto.  price  19m, 

A  Treatise  on  the  economy  of  Faet, 
and  management  of  Heat»  especiaUy 
as  it  jrelates  to  heating  and  dryii^  by 
maans  of  Steam.  By  Robert«m  Bu- 
chanan, Civil  Engineer.  Svo.  price  13s, 

The  Invisible  Hand.  A  Tale,  price  5s. 
boards. 

XATOtAL  BISTOftT. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or. 
Elements  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  In- 
sects.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  B.A. 
F.L.&  And  William  Spende,  Esq.  F.  L.S. 
Vol.  L  8va  18s.  boards.  Ulosirated 
by   coloured  Platas. 

POKTEY.     . 

Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  of  the 
Inner  Templcr  Esq.  Vol.  III.  Con^  ^ 
taining  his  posthumous  Poetry,  and  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  his  Kinsman^ 
JohnJohttSon^  LL.D.  Rector  of  Yaxham 
with  Welbortte,  in  Norfolk.  Printed 
uniformly  with  the  two  former  Volumes. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Robert  Soutbey, 
Esq.  Poet  Laureat  3  Vols,  foolscap  Svo. 
18b.  bds. 

The  Feudal  Hall:  a  Poem.  By 
Agrestis.    8vo.  price  4s . 

Monthenner,  a  Poem.  By  Edirard 
CknlilHian,  Esq.  of  the  Third  Dragoon 
Guards.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

TQBOLOOY, 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History ;  to 
which  is  added.  An  Essay  on  Christian 
Temperance  and  Self-Denial.  By  the 
late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  Principal 
of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Witli: 
some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Georga 
Sterne  Keith.  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  11.  Is.  boards. 

Messiah^s  Advent;  or.  Remarks  op 
the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Christ's  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh.  By 
Samuel  Chase,  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

Discounes  on  the  Principal  Points  of 
the  Socinian  Controversy.  By  Ralpli 
Wardlaw,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glas- 
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g^.  The  second  Edition.  8vo.  19«. 
Mtrdf.  • 

:  Tracts  on  Vkt  Origin  abd  In^c^pend^ncfft 
of  the  Ancient  Bntfsh  ChurHi  ;  on  the 
fluprctmaey  of  thePcfp^,  and  the  Incon- 
siitency  d  nil  Poneigti  Jimsdictioii  with 
the  Biiiish  CeihsCftiition ;  and  on  the  Dil^ 
ftoKD^es  between  the  Churehes  of  Eng- 
lanil  ftud  Raine.  By  Thomas  Bnrgesd^ 
D.D.  Lord  BislH>pof  St.  David.  To  which 
it  prefixeii  a  Map,  shewing  the  Limits 
«f  the  Church  of  R6me  at  the  end  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  Thesecodd  Edi- 
tion,   with   Additions.  8to.  9ft.  boards^ 

A  Thijil.  Addpess  to  Persons  calling 
thcmsdves  i^nitarians;  on  Mr.  Belt 
sham's  Inaccivi^acics,  an  the  false 
Foundations  of  ^ni^rianisgn,  and  on 
the  means  employed  to  support  it.  Re- 
^(Nn.mended  to  ihePcnrusai  of  l;nU)irinn 
Societies.  By  the-  Bishdp  of  St,  David. 
pricte  6d. 

An  Exposition  of 'theEpistfe  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  PTeiiminar^  Exerclta- 
tions.  By  Johu  Owen,  D.D.  7  Vols. 
8vo.  31. 13s.  6d.  royal  Paper,  51.  5s.. 

Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Jewrsh  and  Christian  ReVdlations,  with 
^otes  and  Illustrations.  By  Sir  Henry 
Monorieff  Wellwood,  Bart.  D.O.Y.R.S. 
Edinburgh.    8ro.  12s.  boards. 

Sermona  on  Snbjecti  '  chiefly  .Prac- 
kicaJi;  with  Illustrative  Notes*  and  an 
Appendix,  relating  to  the  character  of 
^be  Chuirdi  of  England,  as  distinguished 
j)Oth  from  other  Branches  of  the  Refor-» 
mation,  and  from  th»  Modern  Church 
of  Rome.  By  the  Rer.  John  Jebb,  A.M. 


Rector  of  AbingtOQ»  in  the  piooei&e  of 
Cashell.  8vo.  10s.  boards. 
'  Twelve  Lectu  res  on  the  PrOpheciaf  re^ 
lating  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  es- 
pecially to  €1»«  Ap^acy  of  Papal 
Rome,  preached  i«  lltct  ^ti^tiM  of"  tin - 
coIb'^  Jon,  from  the  Year  lIM.to  lat^, 
being  lbe||li^tb  PcrUan  of  those  fovMed 
by  the  Ri.  JUv;  WUIiaoi  Warbnrton, 
J^rd  Bisliop  of  Gloucester, .  By  PMIVp 
Allwood,  6>D*  Fellow orMdgOalcttQdb- 
]ef«,  Cambridge.  2  Vol?,  S«o»  U.  4a.'b4i. 

the  Clwrch  in  JDMgert  »  Uttttr-tD 
the  Earl  of  I#iferpe0l«  4^..&o;''  By 
the  Rev.  Bichanl  V«itcf,  .B,D,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  5s.  bds. 

The  Third  and  la«t  Volume  of 
Practical '  Sermonf  for  every  Seildagr 
in  the  Ye-«ri  containing  that  o&jfebe 
Eighth  Sunday  a^er,  l>imty  to  tbe 
Twculy^fifth  incl^i^re:  to  whi^  is 
Added, '  a '58th  Ser^QP  for  i|ay  Sajbt's 
!Day  that  may  i^\\jOm  a  Monday.  \%miOm 
price  5>  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Philo,  in  Answer .  to  ktf 
Qbjeclions  hgainst  *<  An  Essay  on 
)FaitJ]  and  Works."  By  th^  Author  of 
that  Efssay,  the  Rftv.  James  Beresf^, 
A.M.  Hei:tor  of^  iCibworth,  |-eiccster- 
shire,      Price  2s. 

•  The  Biblical  Cyclopedia ;  or  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Willian)  .lones, '  Part  If,  with  ^I^ps 
and  Plates,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Brief  Answer  to  the  Charge  against 
the  Bible'Society,  recently  delivered  at 
Bedford.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln* ' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Eclectic  Rbtikw  foic  September  is  intended  to  leontaitf  <ht' following  Ar- 
tieles.  -  Parkas  J^onrnol  of  a  Mission  to  the  lotex ior  of  Africa  i  CbMlecp^giifi,.  by 
lMcf€H  Buonaparte  }  Yeatt's  on  HydrocephaJus  j  Porsoti^  Adv^rsafi^;  A(|<cirVM%- 
tkeniatics;  Orinfiel<Ps  Poems  s  Thomson  and  Orme's  Historical  Sketch ,  of  TVwna* 
IMions ;  the  Conclusion  of  the  ArticUs  on  LacreUikU  Uiatoin^  de  -FnuM^  «nd 
CmnpbeilU  Travels ;  with  some  minQr  Aiiticle?* 

^«*  Litemry  Voticc»  oaimo4  b«  kxserted,  unless  sent  before  the  SOth  cff  the 
mt^ntb.  
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Art.  I.  The  Journal ^of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  of  Africa^  in  the 
Year  1805.  By  Mungo  Park.  Togetlter  with  other  Documents, 
official  and  private,  relating  to  the  same  Mission.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an' Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Park.'4-to.  pp.  350.  Price 
IL  lis.  6d.  Murray.  1815. 

TTNMINGLED  regret,  it  might  easily  be  supposed,  would  be 
the  only  sentiment  in  the  civilized  world,  for  the  fate  of  this 
travjjller.  Y  et  a  little  reflection  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  event 
may  have  imparted  much  gratification  to  a  few  persons  in  this 
country,  and  to  many  in  other  countries.  It  may  well  be  believed, 
and  indeed  would  be' idle  to  doubt,  thatinagreat  rival  nation, 
as  ambitious  of  superiority  in  adventure  and  discovery  as  in 
arras,  many  cultivated  men  have  enough  of  the  meanness  of  pa- 
triotism, to  be  glad  of  the  failure,  even  by  a  tragical  catastrophe, 
of  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  have  made  so  very 
signal  an  addition  to  the  already  established  pre-eminence  of  the 
Englii^h  in  the  re?ent  achievements  of  discovery.  They  will 
be  glad  that  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  darkest  of  unknown 
regions  is  to  be  revealed  by  an  Englishman. 

Even  in  England  there  may  be  persons  who  feel  quite  as  much 
complacency  as  regret  at  the  fiital  frustration  of  Park's  last  ' 
grand  enterprise.  There  cannot  ftil  to  be  in  the  nation  some 
ftrdent  youthful  spirits,  stung  by  the  ambition  (and  ^rabition  is 
essentially  and  infinitely  selfish)  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
the  explorers  of  the  unknown  tract*  of  the  earth.  To  some  of 
these  aspirants  central  Africa  is  likely  to  be  an  object  of  the  mos* 
covetous  enthusiasm.  They  will  often  glance  with  an  ipn^' 
passioned  eye  over  the  map,  in  which  (ho  most  nre«!»mntiK)ns 
Vol.  IV.  N.  S..  -     -   S* 
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geographers  have  been  forced  to  leave  that  region  blank ;  they 
will  exult  to'  see  the  acknowledgement  so  implied ;  will  be  glad 
that  thus  far  climate,  barbarism,  or  death,  has  kept  one  vast 
domain  totally  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  a  scene  for  discoveries 
that  even  conjecture  dares  not  anticipate  ;  and  will  sometimes 
venture  to  assume,  with  a  kind  of  fierce  emotion,  that  tiiat  im- 
mense unknown  track  is  destined  to  open  its  darkness  to  their 
victorious  invasion.  This,  in  a  considerable  measttre,  was 
what  the  last  enterprise  of  Park  threatened  to  accomplish  ;  and 
Iiad  he  accomplished  it,  he  would  have  left  hardly  the  possibility 
to  any  other  adventurer  of  an  achievement  of  equal  splendour. 
It  i$  very  possible  that,  perceiving  this,  there  are  dome  minds 
ihat  are  pleased  the  great  exploit  remains  yet  to  be  perfonned, 
and  therefore  are  not,  on  the  whole,  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  seemed  so  much  nearer  than  any  other  man  to  condemning 
all  competitors  and  successors  to  subordinate  honours. 

It  is  difficult  for  imagination  to  conceive  a  project  of  a  more 
commanding,,  or,  to  aidarlng.and  contemplative  spirit,  a. more 
attractive  aspect,  than  that  which  Park  returned  to  Africa  resolved 
to  execute,  or  perish  in  tne  a,ttempt.    It  was  perfectly  n^w,  and 
it  was  vast,  to  sublimity.     It  combined,  in  a  ^gular  manner, 
a  definiteness  of   principle  with   a  boundlessness   of   scope. 
Nothing  could  be  more  precise  than  the  law  of  its  execution, 
to  follow  with  undeviating  fidelity  the  eoursc'— indeed  to  go 
with  the  strean^^of  a  noble  riyer,  the  cUrection  of  which  bad 
been  perfectly  ascertaiaed,  to  a  great  distance,  by  the  traveller 
himself :  but  then,  no  ouin  could  tell  him  whither  this  river 'was 
to  carry  him,  in  what  wilderness  of  lakes  or  sands  it  might  de- 
sert him^  or  into  what  ocean  it  might  with  the  pride  of  accumu- 
lated waters  bear  him  down.    On  any  hypothesis,  inunensity  of 
scene  was  before  him.  If,  like  a  mysterious  spectre,  leading  by  ir- 
resistible fascinatbn,  to  vanish  at  last  from  the  charmed  pursuer 
in  some  remote  and  strange  situation,  this  river  should  take  hi«D 
to  the  very  central  depth  of  the  continent^  and  thfsre  losing  its 
current,  abandon  him  to  look  round  on  an  Unmeasured  extent 
of  unknown  territory,    and  deliberate  doubtfully  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  making  his  way  to  its  limit  on  any  side,  through. 
deserts  and  barbarous  tribes, — he  would  be  aInK>st  in  the  state 
of  a  man  tln-own  on  another  planet.     If  tkere  were  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  Niger  might  at  last  prove  to  be  tlie  Nile,  the  eu- 
terprise  would  have  a  character  of  magnitude  quite  stupendous, 
and  harmouiaing  well  with  that  of  the  temples  and  the  pyramids, 
which  he  might  be  sure  that  no  contemplative  beholder  had  ever 
arrived  at  by  so  marvellous  a  journey,  or  with  a  more  elated 
consciousness  of  heroic  adventure.     Or  if,    according  to   bis 
own  expectation,  this  mysterious  stream  should  be  found,  •  at  a 
remote  distance  in  the  interior,  to  turn  to  the  ^uth>  directly 
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transverse  tlie  torrid  zone^  and  bring  him  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  beyond  the  e«ptator, — in  that  case,  besddes  verifying  a 
favourite  speculation,  besides  pervading  the  profeundest  ob- 
scure of  that  forbidding  continent,  and  surveying  scenes  which 
Ho  dvilized  human  being  had  ever  looked  on  before,  he  might 
expect,  in  approaching  the  Mantes  Lunm,  or  Mountains  of 
Kamri,  and  passing  through  a  labyrinth  of  awful  chasms  among 
theHi,  to  behold  stome  of  the  grandest  appearances  on  the  globe. 
And  all  the  wlule,  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  seeking  an  un- 
known outlet  instead  of  an  unknown  source,  would .  give  the 
high  advantage  of  having  the  stream  growing  more  magnificent, 
of  having  an  augmenting  majesty  and  tumult,  and  as  it  ^ere 
triumph  of  waters,  instead  of  tracing  out  a  stream  fkst  shrinking 
into  insigniicance,  and  sometimes  involving  the  explorer  in  a 
perplexity  arising  from  several^  confluent  brooks 'of  apparently 
equal  pretensions. 

Such,  in  its  combination  of  certainties  and  uncertainties,  is 
the  splendid  and  romantic  project  which  Park  was  mot  appointed 
to  accomplish,  and  which  remains  for  some  more  favoured^ 
though  certainly  not  more  courageous  and  persevering  mortal; — 
for  in  this  respect  it  may  very  safety  be  asserted  that  I\tfk  dis- 
played the  utmost  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  itiay  be  that 
the  appointed  hero  is  already  beginning  to  be  absorbed  in  wild 
and  undefined  imaginations  and  purposes  of  enterprise ;  sir  pos- 
sibly his  infantile  projects  do  not  yet  aim  far  beyond  the  rivulet 
or  wood  within  sight  of  the  paternal  residence.  Whoever  be 
may  be,  he  will  have  to  consent  to  some  tributary  deduction  from 
his  honours  (a  deduction  which,  if  he  is  a  worthy  rival  of  Park's 
moral  dispositions,  he  will  most  cheerfully  yield)  in  acknow- 
ledgenaents  to  the  memory  of  Park,  for  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages filrnished  in  aid  of  the  enterprise  by  Park's  discoveries 
imd  instructive  experience. 

A  very  great  share  of  public  interest  attached  to  him  in  his 
departure  for  his  last  perilous  undertaking;  and  it  was  not  till 
long  after  any  period  within  which,  in  the  event  of  his  success, 
we  ought  to  have  received  him  back,  or  received  some  satis - 
iaotory  explanation  of  causes-delaying  his  return,  that  his  friends 
and  the  public  could  submit  to  be  convinced  of  a  fatal  termi* 
nation.  But  all  doubt  being  now  past,  indeed  for  a  great  while 
back,  it  is- with  propriety  that  the  very  imperfect  information 
possessed, — all  that  is  likely  ever  to  be  obtained,^ should  bi^ 
given  to  the  public,  and  given  in  a  mode  calculated  to  serve 
in  s<mie  degree  the  interests  of  Mr.  Park's  family.  This  con- 
sideration will  most  entirely  preclude  any  ungracious  remark  on 
the  priee  of  the  voliMie,  as  compared  with  the  quMitily  of  its 
contests  ;  especirily  when  it  is  understood  that  the  publisher  has 
s^cted    (though  no  particulars  are  stated)  in  a  highly  liberal 
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mantaer  on  the  occasion.  It  is  fair  also  to  say  that,  considering^ 
the  larj^e  and  handsome  majr;  the  volume  is  not  dearer  thaa 
maiiy  that  are  continually  coming  before  us.  Wfe  presume  there 
\Till  shortly,  be  an  edition  in  octavo. 

The  publication  takes  place  under  the  direction  of  the  AfricaR 
Institution,  and  comprises  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Parl^ — a 
brief  journal  \vhidh  was  transmitted  by  Park  officially  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  detailing  the  events  of  the  expedition  as 
far  as  Sansanding,  as  advanced  a  position,  within  a  trifle,  on 
the  Niger,  as  he  had  reached  in  his  former  journey — a  journal 
of  Isaaco,  the  native  African,  a  Mandingo  priest,  who  had  acted 
as  Park's  guide  to  Sansanding,  and  was  sent,  in  1810,  by  the 
governor  of  Senegal,  to  ascertain  the  traveller's  fate — ^several 
private  letters  of  Park,  written  daring  the  expedition— and  aa 
appendix  of  geographical  discussions. 

The  biographical  portion  of  the  volume,  forming  nearly  a 
third  part  of  it,  is  by  an  unavowed  author,  and  is  distinguished 
by  intelligence,  clearness,  and  unafTectedness.  As  there  was 
very  little  for  record  in  the  life  of  Park,  besides  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  tW0  grand  undertakings,  it  was  inevitable  for 
the  memoir  to  turn  very  much  on  hi9  liistory  as  a  traveller ;  but 
that  history  is  epitomized  and  commented  on  in  so  very  judi- 
cious and  compressed  a  manner,  that  every  reader  will  regard 
this  brief  and  lucid  review,  with  its  collateral  discussions,  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  th^  journals  themselves; 

It  is  not  generally  known,  nor  would  be  supposed,  that  Park 
was  hardly  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
Gambia,  as  the  commencement  of  his  first  great  enterprise. 
He  was  born  near  Selkirk,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1771. 
His  father,  a  farmer,  wus,  it  seems,  remarkably  exemplary, 
even  among  his  countrymen  of  North  Britain,  for  his  attention 
to  the  education  of  his  numerous  family.  Mungo  was  distin- 
guished from  childhood  by  his  lo.ve  of  books  aiid  his  indefatigable 
application.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  Scottish  Church, 
but  acquiesced  in  his  own  ultimate  choice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  with  whom  he  resided  several  years,  still  ap- 
plying a  portion  of  his  time  to  classical  studies,  from  which  he 
passed  in  due  time  to  the  medical  course  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  then  went,  in  search  of  employment,  to  Lon- 
don, where,  by  means  of  an  excellent  and  scientific  friend  and 
relative,  be  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  through  whose 
interest  be  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  Worcester,  Gast  Indiaman,  in  which  he  sailed  for  Ben- 
coolea  in  Sumatra,  in  February,  ltQ2.  Oh  his  return. he  was 
received  with  great  kindnea$  by  Sir  J.  Banks,  who  was  one 
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of  the  most  active  and  leading  raeinbers  of  the  African  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  been  formed  in  1788,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  was  just  at 
this  time  looking  out  for  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of  Major 
Houghton,  who  had  perished  at  a  far  inland  part  of  that  con- 
tinent, in  the  endeavour  to  execute  his  commision  to  *  explore 
'  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to  Tom- 
*  buctooand  Houssa.'  Under  the  grave  and  regular  exterior  of 
his  character,  Park  had  a  passion  for  bold  adventure,  which  had 
been  waiting  for  a  decided  direction  and  a  great  occasion.  This 
attempt  on  Africa  was  probably  one  of  the  first  things  pre* 
sen  tea  to  his  imagination  on  his  return,  and  as  soon  might  fire 
and  sulphur  have  come  together  without  effect. 

*  There  was  nothing  in  Park's  previous  studies  which  had  par- 
ticularly led  him  towards  geographical  pursuits;  but  he  had  a  ge- 
neral passion  for  travelling;  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life ;  his  con- 
stitution had  been  in  some  degree  inured  to  hot  climates ;  he  saw 
the  opportunities  which  a  new  country  would  afibrd  for  indulging  his 
taste  tor  Natural  History:  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  distinction 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  any  great  discoveries  in  African  geo- 
graphy. Having  fully  informed  himself  as  to  what  was  expected  by 
the  Association,  he  eagerly  offered  himself  for  the  service;  and  after 
some  previous  enquiry  into  his  qualifications,  the  offer  was  readily 
accepted/  p.  x* 

His  return  to  England  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1797, 
and  his  account  of  his  travels  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1799.  After  stating  in  a  clear  and  summary  manner  the  account 
of  Park's  discoveries,  and  assigning  to  him  a  very  high  rank, 
on  every  account,  among  the  persons  who  have  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  biographer  adverts  with  regret  '  to 
'  two   circumsjtances  unfavourable  to   his  memory,   connected 

*  with  the  history    of  ihe  publication  of  his  book ;  1st.  an  opi- 

*  nion  which  has   prevailed  that  Park  was  a  supporter  of  the 

*  cause  of  Slavery ,«  and  an  enemy  to  the  Abolition  of  the  African 

*  Slave  Trade ;  and  2ndly,  a  report,  equally  current,  that  the 

*  Travels,  of  which  he  was  the  professed  author,  were  com- 

*  posed,  not  by  Park,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by 
'  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards.'  There  is  a  very  sensible  and  honest 
discussion,  at  considerable  length,  of  these  imputations.  The 
result  is  a  conclusion,  not  at  all  a  doubtful  one,  that  the  actual 
composition  of  the  book  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of 
Mr.  Edwards ;  and  that  he  did,  by  the  weight  of  his  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  (Character,  his  activity  and  consequence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  African  Association,  and  his  friendly  atten- 
tion to  Park,  then  so  young  a  man,  exert  a  certain  influence 
over  his  sense  of  duty  with  respect  to  the  q[uestion  of  the  Slave 
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Trade,  to  the  extent  of  persuading  or  beguiling  him  to  allow 
in  hts  book  a  mode  of  expression  and  implication  capable  of 
being  quoted  with  complacency  and  even  triumph  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Abolition,  even  while  his  relation  of  facts,  which 
he  could  not  suffer  to  be  perverted,  v?as  cited  with  great  con- 
fidence and  eflfect  by  its  advocates,  and  while  his  opinions,  ac* 
cording  to  the  assurances  subsequently  given  to  the  biographer 
by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Slave  Trade.  The  biographw  observes,  as  if 
in  exculpation  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  probably  his  influence  and 
management  were  not  everted  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
ordinarily  be  done,  in  equivalent  circumstances,  without  con- 
sciousness of  improbity,  by  the  strenuous  partisans  of  any 
cause.  It  may  be  so  j  but  then  so  much  the  worse  for  human 
liature. 

The  statement  in  apology  for  Park  himsdf,  may  properly  be 
iq[uoted. 

'  The  fair  result  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  relative  to  Park'ft  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  the  Abolition,  appears  to  be  shortly  this ;  that 
he  was  at  no  time  the  friend  or  deliberate  advocate  of  the  Slave  Trade ; 
but  that  his  respect  and  deference  for  Mr.  Edwards  led  him,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  and  feelings  upon  that 
subject ;  and  that  he  became,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  the 
supporter  of  a  cause  of  which  he  disapproved.  That  he  should  have 
been  under  any  temptation  to  suppress  or  soften  any  important  opi- 
nion, or  to.  deviate  in  anv  respect  from  that  ingenuousness  and  good, 
faith  which  naturally  belonged  to  his  character,  is  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented.  But  if  there  are  any  who  feel 
.disposed  to  pass  a  very  severe  censure  upon  Park's  conduct,  let  his 
situation  at  the  time  ne  was  preparing  his  Travels  for  the  press  be 
fairly  considered.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  li- 
terary composition,  and  in  a  great  measure  dependent,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  his  future  life,  upon  the  success  of  his  intended  pub- 
lication. His  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Edwards,  wai  a  man  of* 
letters  and  of  the  world,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  society, 
and  Mras,  besides,  a  leading  member  of  the  African  Association,  to 
which  Park  ow^d  every  thing,  and  with  which  his  fate  and  fortunes 
were  still  intimately  connected.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  authority  with  which  a  person  possessing  these  advantages,  and  of 
a  strong  and  decisive  character,  must  necessarily  have  had  over  the 
mind  of  a  young  n^ian  in  the  situation  which  has  now  been  described. 
Sug;gestions  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  must  have  been  almost 
^equivalent  to  commands ;  and  instead  of  animadverting  very  severely 
on  the  extent  of  Park's  compliances,  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  l>e 
surprised,  that  more  was  not  yielded  to  an  influence  which  most 
liave  been  nearly  unlimited.*  p.  xxvi. 

Though  the  inconceivable  toils,  hardships,  and  perils>  of  the 
first  expeditions  had  not  worked,  perhaps  even  in  the  smallest  dc-' 
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gree,  the  .s^^irit  of  adventure  out  of  Park's  constitution,  he 
suffered  biqaself  to  fall  for  a  wkile  into  the  quiet  course  of  or- 
dinary life.  After  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  married  in 
the  stimmer  of  1790;  though  at  some  part  of  the  same  year 
he  appears  to  have  had  an  ineffectual  negotiation  with  govern- 
ment relative  to  some  public  appointment  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales;  and  a  letter  in  the  following  year,  to  Sir  J. 
Bankfi,  shews  he  was  vigilantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  io 
throw  himself  into  pursuits  the  most  widely  erratic  from  the 
little  orbit  of  a  domestic  and  professional  life.  It  was  under  all 
the  unfavourable  influences  of  such  indulged  imaginations  that^ 
iof  the  autumn  of  1801,  he  took  a  residence  at  Peebles,  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  in  his  profession  as  a  surgeon.  In 
this^tuation  and  employment,  however,  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self with  diligence,  and  an  exemplary  attention  and  kindness  to 
the  poor,  for  about  two  years,  ^  when  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
^  dressed  .to  him  from  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
^  State,  desiring  his  attendance  without  delay.'  Another  at- 
tempt on  the  Interior  of  Africa  had  b«en  resolved  on;  and  'the 
^  princips^l  details  of  the  intended  expedition  had  been  iully  con- 
'  sidered,  and. in  a  great  measure  arranged,  before  the  applica- 
^  tion  was  made  to  bin[i.'  Some  little  civility  was  to  be  observed 
(and  indeed  the  kindness  of  his  nature  would  make  it  somewhat 
more  than  civility)  in  consulting  his  friends,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  returned  to  Scotland  after  the  interview  with  the  Se* 
cretary ;  but  his  determination  was  taken. 

'The  object  of  his  ambition  was  now  within  his  grasp.  He  has- 
tily announced  to  Lord  Hobart  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal ;  em? 
ployed  a  few  days  in  settling  his  affairs  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  left  Scotland  in  December,  1803,  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  embarking  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  But 
many  delays  were  yet  to  take  place  previously  to  his  final  de- 
parture.' 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Addington's  ministry  threw  all  into 
uncertainty,  the  expedition  was  suddenly  countermanded  at 
Portsmouth  after  part  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  service 
were  actually  on  board,  and  Park  was  informed  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  sailing  before  September,  1804.  As  we  are 
prepared  by  the  melancholy  event  to  regard  him,  from  the 
outset,  as  a  lost  man,  to  whom,  unhappily,  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  accomplishment  for  his  undertaking  was  in  fact  of 
little  consequence,  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  saying  what  be-^ 
nefi«ial  consequeiKies  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this 
mortifying  delay,  which  afforded  him  time  to  make  a  very  con-* 
siderable  profidcnoy  in  the  Arabic  language  under  the  in* 
9ttructiop  of  a  native  of  Mogadore^  then  in  London^  whom  h9 
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took  vixih  him  to  Scotland  for  this  purpose.  During  the  same 
interval  he  employed  himself  vnth  great  diligence  in  acquiring 
a  familiar  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 

He  drew  up,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Camden,  then  beconae 
tlie  Colonial  Secretary,  a  memoir  explanatory  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  the  most  effectual  mode  of  executing  the  project  of 
which  the  general  lines  were  indicated  to  him,  o(  his  estimates 
of  the  prerequisite  means  and  appointments,  and  of  his  ex- 
pectations as  io  the  geographical  course  and  termination  of  the 
adventure.  The  last  part  is  particularly  interesting,  by  the 
confidence  with  which  he  avows,  and  the  very  strong  reasons 
by  which  he  justifies,  his  anticipation  that  the  Niger  would 
be  found  to  run  at  length  to  the  south,  and  discharge  itself 
irtto  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  in  fact  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
river  slightly  known,  and  not  in  the  least  celebrated,  under  the 
name  of  the  Zaire,  or  Congo;  one  of  the  grandest  rivers,  ne« 
vertheless,  in  the  world,  as  he  brings  testimony  to  prove.  It 
was  most  necessary  that  the  reasons  for  expecting  such  a  di- 
rection arid  termination  of  the  river  should,  be  strong,  as  his 
hopes  of  ultimate  safety  and  success  rested  almost  wholly  oa 
this  presumption.    We  transcribe  his  own  words. 

*  To  return  by  the  Niger  to  the  westward,  [in  the  event  of  the 
river  losing  itself  in  the  central  lakes  or  sands  of  the  continent,]  he 
apprehends  would  be  impossible  :  to  proceed  to  the  northward  equally 
so;  and  to  travel  througn  Abyssinia  extremely  dangerous.  The  only 
remaining  route  that  holds  out  any  hopes  of  success,  is  that  towards 
the  Bight  of  Guinea*  If  the  river  should  take  a  southerly  direction, 
Mr.  P.  would  consider  it  as  bis  duty  to  follow  it  to  its  termination; 
and  if  it  should  happily  prove  to  oe  the  river  Congo,  would  there 
embark  with  the  troops  and  negroes  on  board  a  slave  vessel,  and 
return  to  England  from  St,  Helena^  or  by  way  of  the  West 
Indies.* 

Hejustly  regretted  having  to  expend  in  England  so  much 
of  the  patience  he  was  sure  to  have  occasion  enough  for  in 
Africa.  Month  after  month  the  expedition  was  detained,  after 
all  its  arrangements,  practicable  in  England,  were  determined, 
and  might  have  been  executed  in  a  trifle  of  time.  What  Park 
felt  at  this  delay  was  something  very  different  from  the  mere 
fretfulness  of  an  eager  man,  and  the  delay  itself  was  much  more, 
as  the  event  proved,  than  simply  so  much  loss  of  time. 

*  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mission  might  be  sent  out  im- 
mediately, or  with  very  little  delav.  This,  indeed,  was  an  object 
of  great  importance,  considering  the  advanced  time  of  the  year ;  it 
being  obvious  that  if  the  expedition  should  be  detained  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  it  might  have  the  eSect  of  postponing  the  journey 
into  the  int^erior  to  the  period  of  the  rainy  season,  and  thus,  perhapt. 
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of  rendering  the  whole  plan  abortive.  !•  ally  aware  of  this  danger, 
Park  was  anxious  and  earnest  to  obtain  the  necessary  orders  from 
the  several  public  departments  But,  partly  from  unfoi'eseen  cir- 
cumstancesy  and  partly  from  official  forms  and  the  pressure  of  ba« 
fiiness  deemed  of  greater  importance,  he  was  destined  to  experience 
a  long  succession  of  delays  ;  which,  though  certainly  unintentional, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  unavoidable,  were  ultimately  productive 
of  very  unfortunate  results.  N<»r  was  it  till  after  waiting  two  months, 
(a  period  of  great  uneasiness  and  mortification, )  that  he  received 
his  official  instructions ;  after  which  nearly  another  month  elapsed 
before- he  could  set  sail  from  England.'  p.  liii. 

By  the  time  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  these  delays,  he  will  think  the  languag'e  here  era- 
ployed  in  recording  it,  and  partly  siiggestini^  an  explanation  of 
it,  marvellously  forbearing.  But  certainly  any  other  than 
such  a  language  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  a  few  sen- 
tences in  a  letter  of  Park  himself  to  that  same  noble  Secretary 
of  State,  written  at  Sansanding,  the  last  place  whence  any 
communication  was  received  from  him,  not  in  a  que- 
rulous strain,  but  doubtless  with  certain  deep  and  most  im- 
bittered  feelings  and  recollections, — which,  however,  the  re- 
ceiver might  not  deem  it  any  part  of  his  official  duty  to  un- 
4lerstand. 

'  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  ^atal  to  Europeans ;  and  our 
journey  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger  will  furnish  a  melancholy  proof 
of  it  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any 
one  of  us  killed  by  wild  animals,  or  any  other  accidents ;  and  yet  I 
nm  sorry  to'say  that  of  forty«four  Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in 
perfect  health,  five  only  are  at  present  alive^  viz.  three  soldiers, 
(one  deranged  in  his  mind,)  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself.' 
p.  Ixxx. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1805,  Park  sailed  from  Ports- 
niouth,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Alex.  An- 
der&on,  Mr.  iScott,  appointed  draughtsman  to  the  expedition, 
and  four  or  five  artificers  from  the  dock-yards.  He. was  to 
touch  at  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  to  purchase 
asses,  and  then  proceeding  to  Goree,  he  was  empowered  to  en- 
list for  the  expedition  any  number,  not  exceeding  forty-five, 
,  of  the  garrison  of  that  place.  For  the  purpose  of  due  au- 
thority he  had  the  brevet  commission  of  captain  in  Africa,  » 
and  Mr.  Anderson  that  of  lieutenant.  A  short  series  of  Park's 
letters  is  given,  to  carry  the  narrative  forward  to  the  arrival  at 
Kayee,  that  station  on  the  Gambia  whence  the  expedition  was 
to  proceed  by  land  to  the  Niger.  Unless  our  memory  deceives 
us,  no  reason  is  intimated  for  his  not  retaining  of  the  men  in  his 
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sernce  considerably  fiorther  up,  to  Fattatenda,  wbidi  is  the 
place  named  for  debarkation  in  bis  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  i;irhich  he  i^tes  to  be  fite  himdred  miles  up  tlie 
Gambia.  We  observe  that  the  course  of  this  riyer,  as^  laid 
down  in  the  large  map  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
oooaes  -very  nearly  in  contact  with  the  route  by  land  at  the 
distaace  of  about  another  five  hundred  miles  inland,  at  a 
point  little  short  of  half  way  to  that  where  the  expedition 
tell  ia  with  the  Niger;  indeed  die  jounM^  mentions  this  ap« 
proximation  to  have  been  within  leight  miles^  In  any 
future  project  of  a  similar  kind  this  circumstance  will  come 
into  view,  under  a  question  of  what  is  the  greatest  advan- 
tage possible  to  be  taken  of  this  important  stream.  In  Africa, 
beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  water  extorts  so  ex- 
orbitant a  tribute  of  respect,  and  so  nearly  approaching  to 
worship,  that  it  may  very  fairly,  in  return,  have  its  utmost 
faculties  of  utility  put  in  requisition. 

The  letters  written  just  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  journey  over  land,  are  marked  by  expressiops  of  a 
confidence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  frequent 
or  how  long  were  the  intermitting  moments;  and  which  was 
avowedly  founded  on  what  proved  a  very  mistaken  calcu- 
lation of  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  would  be  practicable 
tf»  reach  the  Niger,  and  an  equally  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
Goree  troops  composing  the  substance  of  the  expedition. 
H«  thus  writes  from  J&ayee,  on  the  day  precedmg  that  of 
bis  setting  forward. 

*  Enwry  thing -at  present  looks  as  favourable  as  I  could  wish^ 
and  if  all  things  go  well,  iiiis  day  six  tioeeks  1  expect  to  drink  all 
your  healths  in  the  water  of  the  Niger.  The  soldiers  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  The^  are  the  most  dashing  men  I  ever  saw ; 
and  if  they  preserve  their  health,  we  may  keep  ourselves  perfectly 
secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  I 
have  little  doubt  bat  that  I  shall  be  able,  with  presents  and  fair 
words,  to  pass  through  the  country  to  the  Niger :  and  if  once  we 
are  fairly  a  float,  ike  day  is  tvon.*  p.  Ixiii. 

This  letter  is  dated  April  26th,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th 
p(  August  that  he  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Niger. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  troops,  we  are  reduced  to  take  as 
authority  the  judgement  which  the  biographer  appears  to 
found  on  special  information. 

'  It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  troops  of  a  very  superior 
quality  could  be  furnished  fiN>m  a  regiment  which  had  been  senring 
ior  any  considerable  time  at  a  tropical  station  such  as  Goree. 
i^ut  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  selected 
fjfi  the  present  occasion^  notwithstanding  the  &vourabIe  opinion  of 
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them  ^xpretsed  by  Park>  and  fdthough  they  were  the  best  that 
the  garrisoD  could  supply,  were  below  the  ordinary  standard 
even  of  troops  of  this  description ;  and  that  they  were  extremely 
deiioiest  both  in  constitutional  strength  and  vigour,  and  in  those 
habits  of  sobriety,  steadiness,  apd  good  discipline,  which  such  a 
service  peculiarly  required. 

*  But  besides  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  troops,  there  was 
another  and  more  serious  cause  of  alarm.  Park  was  about  to  en- 
ter on  this  expedition,  not  actually  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
with  a  great  probability  of  being  overtaken  by  it  in  the  course  of 
his  journey ;  and  with  a  positive  certainty  of  encountering  in  .the 
mean  time,  not  only  the  great  tropical  heats,  but  also  the  tor- 
nadoes,  or  hurricanes,  which  always  precede  and  follow  the  rainy 
season.  These  hulMicanes,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  from 
the  .experience  of  our  temperate  climates,  occur  more  frequently, 
andwitii  more  violence,  as  the  rainy  season  approaches;  and  are 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience,  and  occasioiAilly  with 
danger,  to  caravans  travelling  at  that  season. ' 

It  is  observed  by  the  biographer  that,  though  deceived  ia 
the  quality  of  his  troops,  Park  had  infallible  certainty  as  to 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  in  a  very  few  words, 
the  case  is  forcibly  stated  in  excuse,  or  rather  in  vindication, 
of  his  decision  to  risk  the  perils  of  an  immediate  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  in  preference  to  remaining  seven  months 
inactive  on  the  coast  in  order  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  rainy 
season.  '  It  is  in  vain  to  lament  that  he  could  not  think 
himself  justifiable  in  suffering  such  a  delay  to  be  interposed. 

The  first  days,  and  even  hours,  of  the  journey  by  land, 
afforded  them  some  little  experience  of  difficulties  which  were 
to  thicken  on  them  as  they  advanced;  especially  with  res- 
pect to  the  asses,  which  had  not,  it  seems,  been  accustomed 
to  burdens.  On  one  of  the  days,  within  about  a  week  of 
their  dieparture  from  Kayee,  it  was  by  a  great  and  fatiguing 
exertion  that  they  cleared  eight  miles.  *  Many  of  the  asses 
*  lay  down  on   the  road ;  others  kicked  off  their  bundles.^ 

At  Jindey  Mr.  P.  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  himself, 
by  an  inspection  of  all  its  stages,  of  the  whole  process  of 
dyeing  cotton  of  a  fine  blue  colour  with  the  leaves  of  the 
indigo  plant.  At  Madina,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
WooUi,  he  had  to  encounter  the  shameless  extortion  of 
his  Majesty,  and  his  court,'  consisting  of  a  crew  of  princes 
and  ministers,  and  including  even  a  personage  called  *  the 
<  King's  chief  Slave;'  to  all  of  whom  presents  were  to  be  made, 
or  rather  direct  duties,  of  arbitrary  and  authoritative  imposi- 
tion, were  to  be  paid.  Nothing  is  more  earnestly  desired  by 
the  reader,  at  almost  every  stage,  and  nothing  appears  more 
evidently   and  absolutely  indispensable   in    any  tuture  expe-? 
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dition  of  similar  object,  than,  aa  imposing  military  force,  of 
perhaps  several  hundred  men,  which  should  empower  the 
leader  to  meet  all  these  royal  and  subaltern  rascals  with  an 
aspect  and  tone  of  confidence  justiBed  by  what  shall  appeal 
directly  to  their  senses.  He  might  then  repel  with  scorn 
their  arrogant  demands,  if  they  presumed  to  make  any  such, 
and  give  a  character  of  voluntariness  and  dignity  to  such 
presents,  concessions,  or  compromises,  as  he  might  judge  it 
prudent  to  make.  The  insolence  and  exaction  experienced  by 
Park  in  this  early  stage,  and  from  one  of  the  interior  of  the 
petty  sovereigns,  affords  a  quite  sufficient  commentary  on  his 
opinion,  as  quoted    above   from    ff"  letter  written   at  Kayee : 

*  If  the  soldiers  preserve  their  health  we  va^  keep  ourselves. 

*  perfectly  secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  pf  the 
^  natives.'  A  force  that  would  not  suffice,  by  its  very  appear-^ 
ance,  to  repress  the  undisguised  and  fearless  wantonness  of 
rapacity,  could  afford  no  security  to  life  itself;  no  security 
against  direct  violence;  besides  that,  in  a  very  long  inland 
adventure,  a  continued  series  of  extortions  and  depredations 
must  come  in  the  end  to  the  saoxe  fatal  result  as  direct  hos- 
tility, by  despoiling  the  travellers  of  .the  means  of  traffic  and 
subsistence.  If  we  could  read  this  journal  unapprised  that  all . 
the  Author's  wants  terminated  soob  after  the  date  of  its  con- 

'  elusion,  we  should  feel  great  solicitude  and  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  the  state  of  destitution  to  which,  at  this  rate,  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  reduced  about  the  time  of  his  reach- 
ing the  remotest  distance  from  the  ocean  and  all  resources. 
Never,  then,  let  another  explorer  of  the  interior  of  Africa  be 
put  at  the  inercy  of  the  barbarous  chieftains,  and  their  gangs, 
and  their  hordes,  especially  the  Mahomedans  I^et  the  suc- 
cessor of  Park  have  to  shew  suth  a  plentiful  quantity  of 
steel,  and  fire,  and  intrepid  European  visages,  that  the'  das- 
tard shall  uniformly  get  uppermost  in  the  spirits  of  all  these 
Moorish  miscreants;  an  effect  which  is  sure  to  follow  from 
a  proper  demonstration,  for  there  is  nothing  in  whicli  these 
true  believers  so  little  resemble  the  first  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet, as  in  the  intrepidity  which  becomes  but  the  more  elated  at 
menace  and  danger. 

It  was  far  enough  from  being  the  shreds  of  royalty  alone 
that  thought  themselves  entitled  to  treat  the  party  with  in- 
solence. Long  before  Mr.  P.  had  reached  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Madina,  he  had  been  intercepted  by  a  little  drunken 
Slatee*  of  a  village,  with  an  interdiction  of  his  progress  till 

*  This  denomination,  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Park's  nar- 
rations, is  explained-ra  *  free  black  merchant,   often  a  trader  in 

*  slaves.* 
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payment  of  a  certaio  exorbitant  impost,  the  partial  remission 
of  vrhich  was  not  obtained  without  an  irksome  dispute  and 
negotiation. 

A  few  stages  forward  from  Madina  there  was  an  amusing 
but  somewhat  mortifying  contest  for  water,  at  the  well  of  a 
village,  where  the  wx)men  had  determined  tliey  should  have 
none  without  paying  for  it,  and  had  been  many  hours  la- 
louring  with  their  oalabashes  to  exhaust  the  well  By  a 
little  stratagem  the  soldiers  at  last  secured  as  much  as  was 
w^anted.  At  the  next  village  they  had  nearly  got  *into  a 
quarrel  with  the  chief  man,  by  plucking  and  eating  some  fruit 
from  trees  on  which  a-  toong^  a  kind  of  magical  spell,  was 
permanently  put  till  there  should  be  a  famine  of  tfie  other 
kinds  of  subsistence.  On  ^e  15th  of  May  they  touched  the 
Gambia,    for  the  Jast  time,  at    a    place   where  it  ^  swarmed 

*  with  crocodiles.'  *  I  counted,'  says  Mr.  P.  *  at  one  time, 
'  thirteen   of  them  ranged  along  shore,  and  three  hippopotami.. 

*  The  latter  feed  only  during  the  night,  and  seldom  leare 
^  the  water  during  the  day ;  they  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the 
'  river,  and  seldom  shew  more  of  themselves  above  water  than 

*  their  heads.' 

At  Bady,  tlie  residence  of  a  chief  who  affects  a  kind  of 
independence  of  ^  his  Sovereign,*  as  the  fashionable  phrase 
is,  the  party  were  very  near  being  forced  into  direct  hos- 
tility, by  this  fellow's  seizing  first  the  guide's  horse,  and  then 
the  guide  himself,  with  a  confident  defying  insolence,  which, 
in  shewing  how  little-  he  dreaded  our  traveller's  escort,  gave 
nearly  the  true  estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  so  slender 
a  force  for  such   an  expedition. 

Traces  of  the  frequentation  of  elephants  and  lions  were  ob- 
vious in  various  places  ;  but  these  were  comparatively  harm- 
less foes;  a  much  more  efficient  kind  of  enemy  was  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  caravan  at  a  creek  near  Doofroo. 

'  We  had  no  sooner  unloaded  the  asses  at  the  Creek,  th^n  some 
•f  Isaaco's  people,  being  in  search  of  honey,  unfortunately  dis- 
turbed a  large  swarm  of  bees  near  where  the  coffle  had  halted. 
The  bees  came  out  in  immense  numbers,  and  attacked  men  and 
beasts  at  the  same  time.  Luckily  most  of  the  asses  were  loose, 
and  gailopped  up  the  valley :  but  the  horses  add  people  were 
very  rourh  stung,  and  obliged  to  scamper  in  all  directions.  The 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  cooking  being  deserted,  spread, 
and  set  fire  to  the  bamboos ;  and  our  baggage  had  like  to  have 
been  burnt  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour  the  bees  seemed  to  have 
completely  put  an  end  to  our  journey.  In  the  evening,  when 
they  became  less  troublesome,  and  we  could  venture  to  collect 
our  cattle,  we  found  that  many  of  them  were  very  much 
BtuBg  and  swelled  about  the  head.     Three  asses  were  missing; 
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one  died  in  the  evening^  and  one  next  morning;  and  we  were 
forced  to  leave  one  at  Sibikillin;  .in  all  six:  besides  which,  our 
guide  lost  his  horse,  and  many  of  the  people  were  rery  much 
stung  about  the  face  and  hands.'  p.  37. 

But  man,  after  all,  man^  is  mrorse  than  all  other  plagues. 
Our  AttthOr's  next  rencouater  was  with  another  TiUaia  of  a 
chiefy  of  the  name  of  M ansa  Kussan,  whose  rapacity  wanted 
bat  just  a  trifle  more  power  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pedition at  once,  without  even  so  much  delay  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  piece  of  hypocrisy  whidi  he  amused  himself 
by  playing  off  on  the  tsaveUer. 

The  asses  were  fast  wearing  out,  and  one  or  two  men 
had  died,  victims,  apparently,  of  the  fatigue  and  the  climate, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  of  the  near  a|mroach 
of  which  the  party  began  to  have  the  most  unequivocal  omens, 
especially  a  quick  succession  of  tornadoes,  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  presages  conveyed  in  the  effects  of  tfao  one 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  Shrondo,  were 
of  a  nature  to  alarm  and  even  appal,  at  such  a  stage  of 
such  an  enterprise,  the  most  sanguine  and  intrepid  adven- 
turer. 

^  The  tornado  which  took  place  on  our  arrival,  had  an  instant 
«  effect  on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  proved  to  us  to  be  the 
beginning  of  sorrcnv,  I  had  proudly  flattered  myself  that  we  should 
reach  the  Niger  with  a  very  moderate  loss ;  we  had  had  two  men 
sick  of  the  dysentery ;  one  of  them  recovered  completely  on  tiie 
march,  and  the  other  would  doubtless  have  recovered  had  he  not 
been  wet  with  the  rain  at  Baniserile.  But  now  the  rain  hud  set 
in,  and  I  trembled  to  think  that  we  were  only  half  way  through 
our  journey.  The  rain  had  not  commenced  three  minutes  before 
many  of  tne  soldiers  were  affected  with  vomiting ;  others  fell  asleep 
and  seemed  as  if  half  intoxicated.  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
sleep  during  the  storm;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  wet  ground,  although  I  used  every  exertion  to  keep  my- 
self awake.    The  soldiers  likewise  fell  asleep  on  the  wet  bundles.' 

*  Twelve  soldiers  sick,'  is  the  entry  immediately  ensuing 
in  the  journal  to  this  statement. 

In  a  meadow  near  Shrondo,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
pits  dug,  like  wells,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gold,  some 
particles  of  which  Park  saw  detected,  by  a  quick  washing 
proeess  whidi  he  describes,  in  some  handfolls  of  gravel  dug 
from  one  of  these  pits.  The  particles  were  minute,  but  the 
woman  whom  he  hired  to  make  this  experiment  for  him,  as- 
sured him,  and  he  does  not  intimate  his  disbielief,  that  ^  they 
*  sometimes  found  pieces  of  gold  as  large  a^  her  fist.* — ^Ad- 
vancing; to  Dindiko,  they  found  themselves  in  a  sccqj^  hig;hlf 
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CultWated  and  'romantic,'  says  Mr.  P.  ^  beyond  e'very  thiiiff 
'  I  ever  saw.'  But  its  captivations  must  have  been  nearly 
lost  on  the  harassed  and  anxious '  travellers,  one  half  of 
vrhom  were  now  either  sick  of  the  fever,  or  in  a  state  so 
debilitated  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  exertion  necessary  for 
attending  to  the  asses.  An  exceedingly  disproportionate  share, 
therefore,  of  this  and  every  other  employment,  fell  on  the  rest, 
and  above  all  on  the  leader  himself,  whose  physical  vigour, 
as  well  as  his  energy  of  mind,  clearly  did  surpass,  by  very 
many  degrees,  that  of  any  other  European  of  the  party. 

From  this  middle  point  in  the  narration  quite  to  the  end^ 
there  is  an  almost  unintermitted  series  of  distressing  accounts 
of  sickness.  All  the  way  the  men  w^re  gradually  falling  be- 
hind and  dying.  Park  very  properly  marched  in  the  rear  of 
the  caravan;  and  nothing  was  m^re  comotion  than  for  him 
to  find  one  or  other  of  his  men  lying  in  the  way,  under  some 
tree,  incapable  of  being  held  any  longer  by  his  feeble  com- 
panions on  the  back  of  one  of  the  asses,  and  requesting  to 
oe  left  to  die.  In  some  instances  Park,  by  a  great  and  fa- 
tiguing effort,  would  convey  the  helpless  man  a  few  miles 
forward  on  horseback,  only,  however,  that  be  might  die  in 
the  encampment  rather  than  abandoned  and  alone  on  the 
road,  or  in  the  desert.  Sometimes  the  sufferer  was  conveyed 
back  to  a  village  which  they  had  passed,  and  committed  to 
the  doubtful  care  of  some  native,  with  presents  to  induce 
some  little  attention  of  him  till  he  should  recover  sufficiently  to 
follow  the  party,  if  that  should  be  possible,  or  the  smaller 
service  of  interring  him  if  he  should  die.  In  one  or  two  iur 
stances  a  man  was,  from  absolute  necessity,  left  a  few  miles 
behind,  in  order  to  be  sent  for  to  the  halting  plaee^^when 
some  of  the  men  and  asses  should  be  freed  from  the  packages ; 
and  could  never  afterwards  be  found. — Park  was  himself 
sometimes  very  sickly. — Much  use  was  made  of  a  strong  de- 
coction of  cinchona. 

As  often  as  he  can  the  narrator  relieves  the  story  of  dis- 
aster and  suffering,  by  a  description  of  whatever  is  striking 
in  the  views  of  Nature.  We  transcribe  one  of  these  brief 
notices. 

*  June  24th.«--Left  SuUo,  and  travelled  through  a  country  beau* 
tiful  beyond  imagination,  with  all  the  possible  divep^ities  of  rock^ 
sometimes  towering  up  like  ruined  castles,  spires,  pyramids,  &c. 
We  natted  one  place  so  like  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  that  we 
halteaa  little,  before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  niches, 
windows,  ruined  staircase,  &c.  were  ail  natural  rodc»  A  fiuthful 
description  of  this  place  would  certainly  be  deemed  a  fiction.* 

'  Passed  a  hill  composed  of  one  homogeneous  mass  of  solid  rock 
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(red granite)  without  a  detached  stone  or  blade  of  grass;  netref 
saw  such  a  hill  in  my  life.'  p.  75. 

,  In  crossing  a  considerable  river,  Ba  Woolima,  Isaaco  had 
a  rencounter  with  a  crocodile,  which  seized  him  by  the  left 
thigh,  and  pulled  him  under  the  water: 

^  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  felt  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  thrust  his  finger  into  its  eye;  on  which  it  quitted 
its  hold,  and  Isaaco  attempted  to  reach  the  further  shore,  calling 
out  for  a  knife.  But  the  crocodile  returned  and  seized  him  by 
the  other  thigh,  and  again  pulled  him  under  the  water;  he 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  thrust  his  fingers  into 
its  eyes  with  such  violence  that  it  again  (quitted  him;  and  when 
it  rose,  flounced  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  stupid, 
and  then  swam  down  the  middle  of  the  river.  Isaaco  proceeded 
to  the  other  side  bleeding  very  much.' 

He  was  severely  lacerated,  but  his  wounds  healed  with  a 
happy  facility,  while  his  surgeon,  Park  himself,  was  so  srck 
and  exhausted  as  to  be  sometimes  '  unable  to  stand  erect 
*'  without  feeling  a  tendency  to  faint/  And  for  one  of  the 
days  about  this  time  the  notice  in  the  journal  is,  ^  All  the 
'people  sick,  or  in   a  state  of  great  debility,  except  one.^ 

At  Keminoom,  a  walled  town,  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  Mr.  P.  had  yet  seen  in  Africa,  he  says  he  found 
the  people  *  thieves  to  a  man.'  At  a  former  town  he  pro- 
nounces the  people  '  alL  thieves,^  but  here  he  had  to  endure 
a  series  of  plagues  and  plundering  .of  unprecedented  diver- 
sity and  pertinacity.  Some  score  or  more  of  the  sons  of 
the  felknv  cklled  the  King  of  the  place,  were  the  worst 
soouadrels  of  the  horde.  A  few  stages  further  on,  Park  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  absolute  violence,  and  shot  a 
thief  through  the  leg ;  but  not  till  many  daring  and  serious 
depredations  had  been  committed,  of  which  this  single  ^ct 
of  punishment  was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  repetition. 
Tornadoes,  rain,  the  haunting  of  evening  wolves,  and  the  la- 
borious and  difficult  crossing  of  a  swollen  and  rapid  river, 
were  to  be  added  to  the  account.  They  had  also  the  be- 
nefit of  the  notion  which  the  people  of  the  towns  in  front 
of  them  were  very  naturally  led  to  entertain  concerning  them, 
from  what  they  had  suffered  in  the-  recent  stages. 

*  Some  of  the  people  who  had  crossed  the  river  with  us^  had 
informed  the  |)eople  of  Mareena  of  the  treatment  we  had  expe- 
rienced, and  wiUial  told  the  people  that  our  coSe  was  a  Dummu- 
lafong,  a  thing  sent  to  be  eaten,  or  in  English  fair  game  for 
Wery  bodjr.  The  inhabitants  of  Mareena  were  resolved  to  come 
in  for  their  share.' 
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The  last  few  stages  previous  to  the  arrival  at  the  Ni^er, 
were  fatally  distiaguished  by  the  eonsuniniation  of  the  effects 
of  disease  and  l)ardship,  in  the  death  of  a  great  proportion 
of  what  remained  of  the  party.  The  sight  of  that  river 
once  more,  recalled  a  measure  of  Park's  former  enthusiasm ^ 
mingled,  he  confesses,  with  gloomy  reflections  and  forebodings. 
It  was  one  of  the  few.  pleasing  incidents  he  had  to  record, 
that  he  .was  loet,  at  Dpmbila,  not  far  from  the  river,  by 
Karfa  Taura,  tive  Negro  merchant  who  had  been  so  emi- 
nently his  benefactor  in  the  fprmer  enterprise,  and  who,  having 
been  informed  of  his  seeond  advance  toward  the  Niger,  had 
made  a  journey"  of  a  week  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  testify 
his  frieodly  regard,  and  to  assist  him  in  going  forward  to 
Sego.  It  is  one  of  the  ajam$ing  incidents,  that  one  afternoon, 
when  leading  the  horse  of  bis  sick  friend  and  relative  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  P.  was  met,  almost  beard  to  beard,  by  three  lions. 
The  meeting  had  no  disastrous  consequence  on  either  side. 
The  di^barge  qi  bis  musket«  without  its  eoatients  appearing  to 
have  struck  any  of  tb«tn,  induced  them  after  a  little  pause 
and  hesitation  to  retire  among  the    bushes. 

The  ^oomy  reflections  which  he  acknowledges  to  hav« 
oppress^  him  at  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
were  in  9ome  degree  counteracted  by  the  consideration  of 
the  impunity^  as  far  an  ths  inhabiianta  were  cmicernedj 
with  which  he  had  accomplished  the  undertaking  so  far. 

*  The  prospect  appeared  somewhat  gloomy:  it  however  afforded 
me  peculiar  pleasure,  when  I  reflected  that  in  conducting  a  party 
of  Europe&nst  with  immense  baggage,  through  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles,  I  had  always  been  able  to  preserve  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  tlie  natives;  In  fact,  this  journey  plainly ' 
demonstrates,  Ist.  that  with  common  prudence  any  quantity  of 
merchandize  may  he  transported  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger 
without  danger  of  being  robbed  by  the.  natives:  2dly.  that  if 
tjbis  journey  he  performed  in  the  dry  season,  one  may  calculate 
on  losing  not  more  than  three  or  at  most  four  men  out  of  fifty/ 

We  think  every  reader  of  the  Author's  previous  narration 
of  harassing  exactions  and  downright  thefts  and  plunderings, 
will  feel  great  surprise  at  the  former  of  these  demonstrations, 
and  will  be  unable  to  refer  such  a  judgement  to  any  thing 
else  than  the  influence  of  a  momentary  elation,  which  threw 
a  favourable  and  delusive  gleam  over  the  subject. 

The  noble  river  carried  them  down  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
nnles  an  hour  to  Sansanding,  which  place  Park  chose  in  prefe- 
rence to  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  for  the  purpose  of  build>- 
ing  his  vessel  intended  for  accompanying  the  river  to  its  ter- 
nunation.    TTie  choice  of  these  two  and  several   other  places. 

Vol.  IV.  N.  S.  T 
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:was  offered  him,  with  assurances  of  protection  to  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Bambirra,  by  .Mansong,  the  king,  with 
whom,  by  means  of  agents  and  ministers,  and  liberal  presents 
to  his  Majesty  himself,  he  held  a  tolerably  amicable  negotiation, 
though  he  was  not,  any  more  than  in  his  former  visit,  invited 
into  tlie  presence.  He  had  to  undergo  a  very  formal  in- 
terrogation from  the  chief  minister,  accompanied  with  ^several 
grandees,  respecting  the  objects  of  this  second  and  rather  un- 
accountable ingress  into  the  country,  and  his  speech  in  reply 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion.  It  addressed  itself 
directly  to  his  Majesty's  self-interest,  by  a  brief  represen- 
tation, put  in  a  striking  form,  of  the  commercial  benefits 
whicli  he  might  ultimately  derive  from  favouring  the  expe- 
dition. Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
enterprise;  a  very  proper  omission,  since  a  barbarian's  sus- 
picion is  sure  to  be  excited  by  an  assigned  motive  which  he 
cannot  understand. 

As  a  return  for  so  many  fine  presents  Mansong  promised 
to  give  two  large  canoes  for  the  intended  voyage.  They 
were  not,  however,  forthconaing  so  soon  as  promised;  and 
iBteanwhile,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  for  occasions,  Park 

*  opened  shop,  in  great  style'  and  had;  he  humorously  says, 

*  a  ffreat  run,  being  sometimes  forced  to  employ  three  tellera 

*  at  once    to  count   his  cash;  and  turning,  one  market  day, 

*  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces   of 

*  money  (cowries).'  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  would 
excite  the  envy  and  rage  of  all  the  Aloorish  traffickers.  Ac- 
cordingly a  representation  was  made  to  Mansong  by  the 
merchants,  seconded  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Sego  and  Sansanding,  most  loyally  shewing  that ,  this  alien's 
object  was  to  kill  his  Majesty,  and  the  princes  bis  sons,  by 
means  of  charms,  in  order  that  the  white  pec^le  might  come 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  country ;  aiid  offering  a  quantity  of 
merchandize  of  greater  value  than  all  the  presents  Park  had 
made  to  his  Majesty,  if  he  would  seize  the  intruder's  bag- 
gage, and  either  kill  him  or  send  him  back  again  out  of 
JSambarra.     Mansong  rejected  the  proposal. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  trade  of  Sansanding,  ex- 
bibiting  a  diversity  of  commodities,  and  a  degree  of  system,. 
wonderfully  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  people  near  the 
coast.     All  the  'articles  have  their   prices  afiixed. 

The  slight  geographical  information  inserted,  cost,  doubt- 
less, many  earnest  inquiries.  This  information  includes  tha 
almost  unquestionable  existence  of  a  nation  of  cannibals,  at 
a  considerable  distance  southward  of  Sego. 

Park's  anxiety  to    be  gone   was   generously  seconded  hy 
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the  munificent  monarch  of  Barabarra,  even  to  the  extent  of 
impoverishing  his  own  naval  establishment,  by  sending  to 
Park,  first,  a  canoe  of  which  half  was  rotten,  and  thea 
another,  of  which  half  was  not  of  a  size  to  be  joined  to  the 
SDugd  half;  and  then  another  large  canoe,  the  half  of  which 
was  *very  much  decayed  aqd  patched.'  The  royal  goodness 
bestowed  what  would  otherwise  -  have  been  used  as  firewood. 
On  such  materials,  however.  Park  fell  to  work : 

.  *  I  set  about  joining  the  best  half  to  the  half  formerly  sent ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Abraham  Bolton  (private)  took  out  all 
the  rotten  pieces ;  and  repaired  ail  the  holes  and  sewed  places ; 
and  with  eighteen  days  hard  labour^  changed  the  Bambarra  canoe 
into  "  His  Majesty^s  [not  the  same  Majesty]  schooner  Joliba*^* 
the  length  forty  feet,  breadth  six  feet ;  being  flat  bottomed,  draws 
only  one  foot  water  when  loaded.'  p.  163. 

While  this,  nearly  the  last  of  our  traveller's  labours.  Was 
in  progress,  he  lost  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Alexander  An- 
derson, an  event  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
regret.     '  I  then,'  he  says,    ^  felt  myself  as    if  left  a  second 

*  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa.' 

-  Thus  forlorn,  he  was  not  however  the  less  in  haste  to-press  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  destiny,  whatever  it  might 
be;  and,  though  there  are  some\  expressions  of  hope  in  the 
letters  written  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  it  woujd 
seem  quite  impossible  he  should  not  have  strongly  foreboded 
that  his  preparations  were,  in  fact,  for  no  other  end  than 
that. of  following  his  lamented  relative. — The  last  entry  in 
the  Journal  is,  '  November  16. — All   ready   and    we  sail  to- 

*  morrow  morning,  or  evening.' 

What  remains  has  been  told  in  almost  all  our  daily  and 
other  periodical  publications,  and  can  here  require  very  i^ 
words.  Isaaco's  engagement  terminated  at  Sansanding,  and 
in  his  return  to  the  Gambia  he  brought  back  this  Joutnal^ 
and  Park's  last  letters,  one  of  wbicB,  to  Mrs.  Park,  is  dated 
the  19th  of  November,  and  says,  *  We  shall  sail  the  moment 
I  have  finished  this  letter.'  Hfe  was  thus  known  to  be  com- 
mitted, in  a  nearly  defenceless  state,  tp  the  river,  to  the 
Moors,  and  to  the  immensity  and  perils  of  an  unknown  re- 
gion; and  this  was  aU  that  was  known,  or  even  reported;^ 
for  some  time.     ^  But  in  the  course  of  the   year    1806,  un- 

*  favourable  accounts   were  brought    by    the    native  traders 

*  from   the  interior  of  the*  British  settlements  on  the   coast; 

*  and  it  was  currently  reported,  but  upon  no  distinct  autho- 
'  rity,  that  Park  and  his  companions  were  killed^^  Colonel 
Maxwell,  governor  of  Senegal,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
engage  Isaaeo  to  go  in  quest  of   information.    After  an  ab^ 
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sence  of  about  twenty  months  he  retarned  to  Sendgal  09  the 
1st  of  September,  1811,  with  a  full  confirmatloB  of  the  re- 
YtoTtB  concerning  the  traveller's  death.  He  delivered  to  the 
Governor,  who  procured  to  be  translated,  a  jouraal.of  his 
own  expedition,  kept  in  Arabic,  including  anotba:  joiiroal 
gftven  to  hiiti  verbally  by  Amadou  Fatouma,  tbie  guide  y»h» 
liad  acoompanied  Park  from  Sansanding  down  the  Nag^% 
This  double  journal  contains  a  very  few  pnitsages  conside- 
rably curious^  iudependeutly  of  the  main  object,  the  inquiry 
after  Park ;  it  has  on  the  whole,  however,  a  very  meagre 
and  unintdligeot  cast,  and  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  vmi 
respect  to  that  main  olgect.  Isaaco  states  that  at  a  place 
On  the  Nig^,  a  little  beyond  ^ansanding,  he  met,  unoxpcccedly 
as  it  ^eems^  with  the  idei||tieal  Amadou  Fatouml^  who,  M 
seeing  him  and  hearing. h»  iaquury  oooceroing  Park^  hepok 
to  y/eftp;  and  his  first  words  were,  *  They  are  all  dead.'  He 
then  gave  a  short  narration  (in  Isaaco^s  recital,  at  least,  it 
is  miserably  short)     of   their  course  from   Sansanding   to  % 

{lace  calleil  fioussa,    withiti    the  dominions    of  Houssa,   tyf 
taoussa.    Fatouma  said,  that  t)o  on^  went  on  shore  during 
ikis  voyage  but  himself,  and  that  they   had    a  number    of 
battles  with   hostile    canoed    that  pursrued    them    at    seyeral 
places  in  their  progtess.     In  one  instance  they  fought  a  .fleet 
of  twenty  of  tliem,  and  in  every  instance  killed  a  number  of 
the  crews.,  w^hich  is  not  at  all  strange,  if,  as  he  asserts,  eaeh 
one  of  the  party  had  nine  muskets  ready  loaded.    Thiay  had 
one  of  these  rencounters  in  passing  the  port  of  Tombuctoo. 
Fatouma^s  engagement  as   guide,    interpreter,  and  purveyor, 
terminated  at  a  place  named   Yaour,    the    commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Houssa.     To   the  chief  of  this  town    Park 
sent  some  presents  for  himself,  dnd  afterwards  some  presents 
entrusted    to    him    for   a    superior    personage    caHed  *  the 
*  King,'  who  was  not  far  from  the  place.    On  receiving  these 
latter  the  chief  sent  to  inquire  whether   tark  wOuM  return 
that  way  from  his  expedition,  and  received  for  answer  that 
he  should  not.    llils  answer,  either  the  biographer  Or'  I^aaoo 
observes,  appears  to  have  been  the  eause  of  his  death*     For 
as  soon  as  he  had  set  sail,  the  chief  sent  men  to  *  the  king,* 
and  Fatouma<,  who  had  already  reached  his  Majesty^s  house^ 
or  palace,  heard  the  messag;e  they  brought. 

They  said  to  the  King,  *^  We  are  sent  by  the  Chief  of 
"  Yaour  to  let  you  know  thstt  the  white  men  went  aWay,  irtth- 
*'  out  giving  you  or  him  (the  Chief)  any  thing ;  they  have 
*^  a  great  many  things  with  them,  aiid  we  have  teeeived  no- 
^^  thing  from  them  ;  and  this  Amadou  Fatouma  tiow  befbre  you 
^^  is  a  bad  man,  and  he^s  likewise  made  a  ibol  of  yoa  botn." 
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*  The    King  iiriilBediately  ordered    me    <o    be  put    in  irons; 
^  iffrhiph  i¥as  accorditigly  done,  attd  every  thing   I    Uad  taken 

•  from  ine.' 

After  three  n)onths  he  was  liberated ;  and  then  he  learned 
the  catastrophe  which  had  resulted  from  this  false  messajr^ 
-^hlch  the  Chief  had  been  emboldened  to  send,  on  the  as- 
surance that  Park  would  never  return.  Amadou  had  th^ 
account,  he  said,  fl-om  a  slave  who  wad  in  Park's  cieinoe,  aa^ 
was  thie  sole  survivor  of  the  party. 

*  Tbf  next  morning  early  the  King  sent  m  «u*ijiy  tp  a  village 
called  Boussa  near  the  river  side.  Tb^re  is  befpre  thi?  village  a 
rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  One  part  of  tlie 
rock  is  very  high ;  there  is  a  large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  door,  which  i&  the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass 
through;  the  tide  current  is  here  very  strong.  This  arttiy  went 
tod  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  opening. '  Mr.  Park  came 
there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself:  he  nevertheless  attempted 
to  pass.  The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  laoces>  pike^, 
arrows  and  stones.  Mr.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  tiipe ; 
two  of  his  slaves  at  the  stera  of  the  canp§  w^re  killed;  th^y 
threw  every  thing  they  had  into  the  river  and  kept  firing;  but 
being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  kpep 
up  the  canoe  against  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping,, 
Mr.  Park  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  m^n,  and  jumped  into 
the  water;  Martyn  did  the  same,  and  they  .were  drowned  in  the 
Stream  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  only  slave  remaining  in 
the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at  the 
Cataoe  without  ceasing,  stood  up  and  said  to  them,  "  Stop  throwing 
now,  you  see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myseU, 
therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but  don^t  kill  me.'' 
Thev  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  -them 
to  the  King.*  p.  214?. 

A  door- way  for  a  river  like  tb^  Niger'— the  current  ii^yer- 
tlieiei^s  deenoed.lDy  Park  safe  for  a  canoe-^h^s  be^ie^viog  in  l4ie 
safety  of  the  current,  and  yet  keeping  up  a  long  fight  with 
the  an0y  instead  of  «haotins^  thraug^li,  as  in  such  a  channel 
he  woul<d,  like  an  arrow — Sis  throwing  every  thing  in  the 
casMie  overhoard^T^the  jumping  out  of  tho  canoe  to  go  through 
the  paaabage  (tre  suppose  thriougji  the  passage)  just  as  much 
exposed  to  missiles  as  they  would  in  passing  in  it— raiid  tjie 
army  fighting  away  at  the  deserted  vessel  and  the  Holitary 
^ve — «nd,  to  crown  tkls  miraculoos  account,  yet  although 
Park  a»ii  the  wbote  C04np4«ment  ooold  not  keep  the  boat 
^  nap  against  t|ie  stream,'  the  single  raifnaiiiiag  slave  was  able 
lo  do  it  easity;  for  there  he  remained,  to  be  pelted,  to  re** 
motlfilrate,  aA4  to  hanie  \m  heat  and  himsdf  taken  posaessbn 
of,  by  men  who  must  have  leisurely  come  to  him  from  the 
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rock ! ! — never,  certainly,  was  there  a  stranger  depOsitionr 
But  we  cannot  help  ourselines;  it  is  all  the  information  thM 
Isaaco — a  miserable  tool,  we  suspect,  at  cross-examination — 
jseems  to  have  been  able  ib  gain;  it  completely,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, satisfied  himself,  as  a  true  account  of  Park's  death  ;  and 
it  may  be  the  only  account  we  shall  ever  have  of  that  de- 
plored event.  As  to  the  fact  itself  that  he  perished,  the  bio- 
grapher Wiefly  and  clearly  shews  how  absurd  it  would  be 
to  retain  any  longer  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  enough 
it  might  be  at  the  place  assigned ;  the  probability  is  strengthened 
by  a  circumstance  or  two  related  (if  at  all  truly  related)  by 
Isaaco  ;  while  of  the  precise  manner  of  his  death  we  shall  never 
perhaps  feel  any  confidence  that  we  are  rightly  informed.  Yet 
we  earnestly  hope  that  some  of  our  countrymen  now  living  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  interrogating  the  people  of  Yaour — if 
that  same  Chief  himself,  so  much  the  better — on  the  subject; 
and  may  be  appointed  to  see  tliat  door-way  of  the  Niger  undec 
very  different  auspices. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  highly  interesting  discussion  of 
the  several  theories  of  the  course  and  termination  of  that  mys- 
terious river.  The  Author  clearly  states  tlie  reasons  in  support 
of  each  opinion,  and  the  opposite  ones  which  throw  the  utmost 
doubt  on  every  opinion.  Perhaps  he  rather  leans  to  that  of 
Park,  that  the  Niger  comes  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
the  name  of  the  Congo,  a  magnificent  stream,  several  miles 
broad,  and,  according  to  different  reports^  fifty  or  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  and  running  with  the  velocity  of  six  miles  an 
)iour. 


Art.  II.  Charlemagne ;  ou  VEglise  Delivree.  Poeme  Epique,  en 
vingt-quatre  Chants.  Par  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Membre  de  Pin* 
stUut  de  France,  &c.  <Scc.  2  Tomes,  4to.  pp.  xx.  784.  Price 
41.  4s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

Charlemagne  ;  or  the  Church  Delivered.  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty- 
four  Books.  By  Lucien  Bonaparte,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
&c.  Translated  by  the  Rev,  S.  Butler,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  A.M.  2  Vols.  4to.  pp.  xl.  808.  Price  41.  4s.  Longman 
and  Co.  1815. 

JOHNSON  has  somewhere  said,  that  all  the  literary  attempts 
of  a  man  of  rank,  ought  to  be  received  with  indulgence.  If 
a  mere  preference  of  studious  pursuits  to  the  folly  and  idleness 
which  rank  and  fortune  often  entail  upon  their  possessor,  should 
be  deemed  commendable  enough  to  disarm  criticism  of  its  sting, 
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and  elicit  applause  from  the  severe,  ought  not  still  more  en  ■; 
couragement  to  be  shewn  toward  those  who  withdraw  them- 
seWes  irom  the  bloodyhaunts  of  Ambition,  and  instead  of  cutting 
off  their  fellow-creatures  fronoi  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  oy ern 
whelming  with  misery  those  who  survive  their  loss,  calmly  assQ- 
ciate  with  the  votaries  of  the  Muse,  intent  only  upon  adding  to 
.the  general  stock  of  harmless  pleasures,  and  heightening  those 
intellectual  gratifications  which  distinguish  the  happiness  of 
man  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  brute  creation  ? 

Whilst  England  is  still  weeping  over  the  sanguinary  honour^ 
of  Waterloo,  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rational. and  humane, 
the  veriest  monk,  self-buried  in  his  cell,  turning  the  valorous 
actions  of  every  saint  in  his  calendar  into  doggrel  rhymes,  the 
hiioter  after  butterflies,  the  collector  of  shells,  the  enumerator 
of  mosses,  or  even  the  shadowy  philosopher  who  puts  his  estate 
into  thecrucibie  in  the  hope  of  replacing  it  with  solid  gold,  ap- 
pears undoubtedly  an  innocent  and  comparatively  useful  being, 
contrasted  with  those  deluded  wretches,  who  leave  their  quiet 
homes  to  prevent  other  nations  from  enjoying  repose  in  their 
own  way  ;  who  rush  into  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  he*wn  to 
pieces,  to  expire  in  neglect  and  torment,  and  with  no  other 
consolation  than  the  thought  of  having  inflicted  upon  others  the 
same  agonies  which  suspend  in  themselves,  even*  in  the  awful 
moment  of  departure  to  another  world,  every  reflection  but  that 
of  personal  suffering. 

Were  w»e  to  speak  of  Lucien  Bonaparte's  poem,  warm  from  the 
impression  excited  by  comparing  the  tranquil  innocence  of  hie 
employment  in  writing  it,  with  the  mischievous  activity  of 
his  brother  Napoleon,  ajid  some  others  little  less  mischievous, 
though  less  personally  active,  in  our  own  country,  we  should  be 
apt,  misled  by  gratitude,  to  transfer  our  admiration  of  the 
Author  to  his  work,  and  to  rank  the  battles  of  Charlemagne  with 
the  Lombards,  or  the  missions  of  Elias  to  the  Franks,  above 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  against  Greece,  or  the 'messages  of  Rar 
phael  to  our  first  parents.  But  fortunately  for  those  who  wish, 
before  they  lay  out  their  money  in  ponderous  quartos,  to  asr- 
certain  whether  they  may  be  likely  to  repent  of  their  bargain,  we 
have,  been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  balance  of  li- 
terary justice,  to  throw  auy  fancies  of  our  own  into  one  scale^ 
against  the  candour  and  impartiaUty  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  keep  in  the  other.  / 

Threatened  as  the  Public  is  with  ten  thousand  i>ages  of  Eng- 
lish blank  jv^erse,  to  complete  a  poem  of  which  a  large  quarto 
volume  makes  only  a  small  part,  and  tempted  as  '\i  may  feel 
itself,  by  the  sight  of  Two  Volumes,   of  the  same  size,  of 
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French  Poetry,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  these  gi- 
gantic prodactions,  and  ascertain  to.  what  more  comnvodioDd 
size  they  would  he  likely  to  shrink,  were  the  touchstone 
of  merit  applied  to  them,  so  as  to  propoftion  the  e:ipres-« 
sions  exactly  to  the  ideas  that  might  be  found  worthy  of 
retaining  a  place  iu  moral  and  epic  poetry.  Cbarlemargiie  is 
of  the  latter  class,  and  einbracf s  a  portion  of  history,  in  itself 
little  interesting  to  modern  readers,  and  injudieioualy  dilated 
by  adventures  that  have  about  them,  neither  the  romantic  diarm 
of  fiction,  nor  the  sober  excellence  of  truth. 
-  The  wliole  subject  of  the  Poem  is  simpl>  the  contest  between 
the  Franks  and  the  Lombards,  respecting  the  possession  of 
Rome :  battles  are  the  ebief  incidents,  and  the  interest  thay 
awaken,  is  so  impartially  divided,  that  the  reader  is  perpctuaUy 
tempted  to  refer  to  the  Hst  of  dramatis  p^rsonw  consdderateJv 
prefixed  by  the  Translators  tdthe  poem,  in  order  to  remind 
himself  on  whom  he  wishes  the  victory  to  fill.  It  is  a  dttH 
.  A  ehronide  in  verse.  The  Duke  of  WclKngton's  despatches  from 
Brussels  would  as  easily  admit  of  poetical  embeilfskment,  imd 
eoutaiH  many  much  more  afiecting  statetfients.  The  siib}eet, 
tfarren  in  itself,  receives  no  aid  frdni  the  faaiey  of  the  Aatfaor ; 
it  is  treated  as  it  would  have  been  treated  by  Bisbo)>  Bale,  before 
he  had  renounced  the  tenets  of  that  Church  of  which  Locien 
Bonaparte  seems  a  most  bigoted  member.  Fire  ami  sword  are 
recommended  to  spread  the  mild  and  bloodless  precepts  oi 
Christianity  ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  T?wlve  Disciples 
arc  deputed  as  spiritual  agents  on  one  side,  against  the  Devil 
and  the  Diuids  on  the  otl^r.  We  are  disposed  to  make  every 
allowance  for  those  early  impressions  of  education,  wtiiefo  teach 
a  hon  catholique  to  refer  all  his  temporal  gains  to  the  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  his  patron  saint;  but  surely,  it  is 
a  proof  of  confined  intelle^^t  and  bad  taste,  to  represent  the 
tribes  of  heaven  as  singing  perpetually  about  the  Hdy  Catholic 
Church  ;  aod  the'  Eternal  PrinHpI^  of  all  things  as  manifesting 
his  visible  presence  among  tiiem  under  the  appearance  of  a 
ilaming  triangle.  The  nature  of  the  Deity  ought  by  this  time  tb 
be  better  uttderstood. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  represent 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  were  continuatty  quarreUing  with  each 
other,  as  taking  part  in  the  quairrelB  of  men  ;  but  we  cantMit  ima- 
gine a  God  of  infinite  mercy  and  perfect  love,  inftsMed  with 
-wrath  at  the  sight  of  the  human  sacrifices  here  imputed  to 
the  Druids,  and.  yet  looking  with  complacency  xif^  Char- 
lemagne, rushing  swurd  in  hand  upon  bis  conquered  foob,  waving 
the  cross  oVer  the  heads  of  wonaen  and  infiknts,  and  giving  them 
their  choice  of  baptism  or  of  death ;  all  for  the  honour  of  a  Sa- 
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viour  to  wh<)S€  pjfecepts  he  w^s  at  that  moiment  acting  in  direct 
opposStioH  :-^ft  Saribur  who  forbade  his  disciples  to  take  even 
staTedi  'w^ith  tbeui,  when-  they  went  forth  to  promulgate  hts  doc- 
trinefi^  ami  who  expressly  said,  **  Pat  iq)  a^iii  thy  sword  into 
*^  its  place ;  for  al^  they  thai  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with 
"  the  siword."  Th«  dtoctrifle  of  purgatory  is  brought  in  as  an 
addition  to  the  Spiritual  matihin^ry  of  the  piece,  and  the  Author 
deckres^  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  heathen  mytliology  affords 
nothing  so  beautiful  or  so  consolatory  as  this  notion  of  a  middle 
state,  which  he  terms  the  chains  of  tender  sympathy  ttiat  still 
Wad  us  to  those  who  hrave  gohe  before  us  to  another  world. 
Theskibjeet  i*  not,  holrever,  treated  so  as  to  reconcile  itstoits 
defcfct^.  Ill  bis  desoriptioi^  of  Heft^  canto  nine,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  calm  dignity  of  Virgil,  or  the  wilder  sublimity  of  Dante; 
we  find  only  a  confused  mixture  of  personages  from  sacred 
and  Mulous  history,  and  a  group  of  fallen  angels,  wlio  de- 

Eort  th^D^selres  with  the  brawling  insolence  of  a  parcel  of  tur- 
otent  meihamcs  in  a  jail,  rather  than  with  any  remains  of  thci 
clevatioft  of  their  former  state.  The  Author,  in  a  note  on  this 
parfe  of  the  work,  objects- to  the  dignity  with  which  Tasso  and 
Mihon  have  enveloped  Satan,  even  in  his  fall :  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse Mm  of  giving  way  to  any  resemblance  of  the  style  whiclt 
he  condemns.  The  work  would  have  been  altogether  better, 
for  an  entire  omission  of  all  tlie  spiritual  agency,  and  all  the 
petty  miracles,  which  occur  so  bften,  that  wfe  are  almost  in- 
clined to  think  the  Author  never  reatl  Horace's  well  known 
precept — 

*  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dlgnus  vindice  nodus/ 
The  cliaraoters  are  very  faintly  marked  y  even  to  the 
hero  of  the  piece  there  is  not  a  single  speech  or  sentimeftt 
assigned,  that  distinguishes  him  from  tlie  Paladins  that 
surround  him,  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  admire  in  bis 
conduct^  unDe^  we  go  on  Johnson's  principle  of  liking  <  a 
^  good  hater,'  and  revere  him.  for  the  furious  zeal  with  whieh 
he  attacks  the  Pagans*  His  moral  virtues  do  not  appear  m  a 
very  amiable  light:  he  has  put  away  his  lawful  wife  to  mairy  tb« 
daughter  of  the  heretic  Didter^  king  of  Lombardy ;  and  when 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  sate  him  of  the  beauty,  which 
seems  to  have  been  her  only  attraction,  he,  like  some  others 
of  later  days,  begins  to  entertain  scruples  of  conscience  re* 
specting  the  propriety  of  an  union  which  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  he  no  longer  found  delightful.  He  then  repi^diaites 
her,  and  takes  his  first  wifeoutof  a  convent,  whither  we  are^  sup* 
pose  site  had  retired  before  the  cpmrnenceni^at  of  the  poem,  and 
where  sYie  might  as  well  have  remained,  for  any  advantage  the 
reader  rei?eives  from'  her  Introduction,  as  she  makes  her  appear^ 
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ance  no  more  during  the  work,  while  the  enraged  beauty  goes 
herself  into  the  field  of  battle  and  feebly  imitates  the  actions  of  a 
Camilla,  a  Bradmante,  or  a  Britomart.  Indeed,  the  great  fault  of 
the  piece  throughout,  is,  that  it  continually  reminds  the  reader 
of  better  things.  We  have  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,,  and  the  mad 
Orlando ;  but  we  hear  their  names  only  to  regret  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  the  attractions  in  which  the  glowing  muse  of  Ariosto, 
and  of  Tasso,  kpew  how  to  deck  them.  We  have  combats  be- 
tween obscure  knights,  related  with  all  the  minuteness  which 

\  /  Homer  bestows  upon  the  place  and  manner  of  the  death  of  his 
/n  heroes  :.  but  with  him  it  is  difierent ;  an  habitual  reverence  for 
his  name,  awakens  an  interest  in  all  those  for  whom  he  seems 
interested,  and  we  are  ready  to  imagi»e  all  the  good  and  great 
qualities  for  which  thosje  whom  he  celebrates  might  be  renowned 
among  their  contemporaries ;  while,  in  these  French  and  Lom- 
bards^  we  have  neither  the  affinity  of  our  own  times,  UQr  .the 
venerable  obscurity  of  past  ages.  No  doubt,  the  Au- 
thor has  sufficiently  distinguished  them  in  his  own  mind,  and 
imbibed  that  individual  partiality  for  them,  which  the  long  con- 
templation of  a  favourite  work  will  beget  even  toward  its 
weakest  engines;  but  to  us  thqy  seem  like  the  male  characters 
in  a  pack  of  cards,  differing  only  in  name,  but  all  equipped 
with  the  same  furious  whiskers  and  martial  swagger.  The  sen- 
timents and  imagery  are  not  in  any  i-espect  striking  >  there  is  a 
great  sameness  in  them,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a 
poem  composed  chiefly  among  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of 
nature,  should  not  oftener  exhibit  a  corresponding  l^eauty  of 
allusion  and  richness  of  description.  There  are  several  re- 
flections on  the  fickleness  of  courts,  and  the  emptiness  of  ambition, 
which  must  always  please,  in  a  certain  degree,  because  they 
are  always  true,  and  as  such  the  heart  responds  to  them.  It 
may  be  reasonably  believed  that,  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
their  Author  felt  their  full  force ;  he  then  rejected  all  the  allure- 
ments held  out  to  him  by  his  brother  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  had  he  continued  to  maintain  the  same  integrity  of  conduct^ 
whatever  we  might  think  of  him  as  a  good  poet,  we  should 
have  felt  very  much  inclined  to  dispute  the  mattef  with  any  one 
who  should  have  denied  him  the  praise  of  being  in  a  certain  sense 

"7        a  good  man. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the 
work,  accompanied  with  extracts  both  from  the  original  and 
the  translation,  sufficiently  copious  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
from  them  how  far  the  remainder  may  be  wished  for;  for  surely, 
if  copious  extracts  are  ever  admissible,  it  is  from  an  expensive 
and  voluminous  performance,  like  the  one  before  hs,  which  can 
bear  the  reduction  of  a  few  stanzas^  by  way  of  sample^  without 
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injuring  the  general  interest  of  the  ^piece,  or  reduoingit  to  a 
mere  tskeleton. 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Phis  VII. 
whom  the  Author  takes  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  again^ 
with  affection  and  gratitude,  in  tlie  course  of  his  work.*  To 
this  succeeds  a  statement  of  the  historical  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  a  short  dissertation  on  the  use  of  supernatural  tna- 
chinery  in  what  he  denominates  the  Christian  Epic.  '     ' 

*  Mais  a  quoi  attribuer  la  superiority  des  ^popdes  paiMines  sur  les 
roodemes  ?  Les  beautes  superieures.dans  les  6pop6es  paieq^es  ne  sont 
ni  les  querelles  de  I'Olympe;  nice  sublime  d*arithmetique  .qui,  pour 
exprimer  la  rapidite  dcs  dieuxou  leup  voix  ou  leur  taiile^  les  compare 
en  les  multipliant  a  la  taiUef*  a  la  rapidite,  &  a  la  voix  des  hommes ; 
ni  les  ruses  et  les  petits  mns  des  dieux,  contre  l^s  guerriers  qu'ils 

combattent,  .ou  pour  les  guerriers  qu'ils  favorisent Les  beautes 

admirables  de  Yirgile  et  d'Homeret  ce  sont  les  traits  sublimes  prls  dans 
la  nature,  les  tableaux  ach^\i^>  les  malheurs  priv|s  et  publics,  les 
vertus,  les  vices,  les  critaes,,  leis  grandes  images;  et  pour  presenter 
tout.cela  sous'le  jour  le  plusfrappant  et  le  plus  utile,  I'unit^  de  notre 
merveilleux  semble  devoir  ofFrir  plus  de  ressources  qu'une  mythologi^ 
pleine  d'iuimoralites  et  de  cdutradictions.  L'avantage  dans  les 
anciens  n'est  que  dans  les  poetes;  et  sans  doute  oet  avantage  sera 
long-temps,  peut-^tre  toujours,  en  faveur  de  la  nation  qui  a  produit 
Homere,  ce  puissant  g^nie  qui^  pour  ceux  ra^me  qui  ne  le  lisex^ 
que  dans  les  traductions,  laisse  si  loin  derriere  lui  tous  les  autres 
poetes.-*  p.  xvj. 

He  next  explains  the  reasons  for  his  preference  of  the  ten- 
lined  stanza  to  the  usual  Alexandrine  verse,  the  sameness  of 
which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  unfit  for  epic  poetry,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  lyrical.  .The  measure  he  has  chosen,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  beauty  and  variety,  though  very  inferior  to 
our  Spenserian  stanza,  both  for  richness  of  harmony  and  com-* 
pleteness  of  termination,  which  render  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  master,  the  most  sonorous,  the  most  expressive,  and 
the  most  varied  of  all  modern  measures  ;  but  in  a  language  like 
the  French,  where  rhyme,  as  it  is  here  justly  observed,  is  already 
loaded  with  too  many  fetters,  it  would  be  a  most  arduous  and 
hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  a  poem  in  a  stanza  at  once  re- 
quiring the  exactness  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  vigour  of  the  heroic 
couplet.  It  would  have  been  niore  satisfactory  to  have  seen  the 
translation  in  the  same  measure  as  the  original,  which  would 
hence  have  been  better  distinguished,  by  its  own  characteristics, 
from  our  native  works ;  but  .th^  .rendering  of  twelve  thousand  lines 
of  French  epic  poetry  into*  any  measure    whatever,   may    be 


*  Canto  18th.  Stanza  3rd. 
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thoygbt  a  task  sufficiently  heavy,  witbout  our  saeking  to  add  to 
its  difficulty.  This  long  work  the  Author  states  to  bav«  been 
ooimnencedy  ten  years  since,  on  the  mountains  of  Tusdduniy 
near  Rome,  whither  he  had  retired  after  having  quitted  public 
affiiirs ;  to  have  been  continued  at  Malta,  and  finished  in  this 
country,  during,  what  he  terms,  his  captivity. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  aocustomed  kind  of  invocation  aad 
view  of  the  subject. 

*  Muse  cileste !  viens  sieconder  mon  g6nie : 
Redi8*nous  les  hauts  fails  de  ce  h^ros  chr^tien 
Qui,  vainqueur  de  lui<mdme,  et  fleau  du  palen, 
Sauva  Tarche  du  Christ  des  ^reurs  de  rimpie* 
De  vingt  rois  conjures  guidant  fH  ^tendards, 

Contre  les  saints  rempatfs 
L'ange  du  crime  en  vain  Idve  son  front  rebelie: 
Am  glaive  des  Fran^ais  Dieu  livre  les  pervevs : . 
Sur  les  murs  pro^Ein^  de  la  ville  eterneUe 
Charle-  accourt  et  detruit  la  ligue  des  Enfers.' 

Cbant  L  S.  1. 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Lom- 
bards under  the  walls  of  Spoleto,  their  attack  upon  its  church, 
and  assassination  of  Wilfrid,  ike  Bishop,  during  the  performance 
of  his  devotions ;  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  flee  to  Rome,  laden 
with  images  and  relics,  and  take  refuge  itt  St.  Peter's  ehupch ; 
the  sacred  tapestries,  the  celebration  of  mass,  andthe  scatteking 
of  ashes,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
*  stance'  of  Catholicism,  are  well  described ;  and  JLaurentia, 
the  widowed  sister-in-law  of  Charles,  is  introduced,  with  ber 
two  sons,  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

'  Carloman,  jeune  encore,  a  termini  sa  vie ; 

Par  ses  vassauK  trahie, 
Sa  veuve  avec  ses  fils  a  fhi  de  «es  6tats : 
Charles  s*egt  empar^  de  Icur  vaste  heritage* 
Four  Laurence  ii  n'est  plus  debonheur  ici^basj 
Et  Rome  a  recueilti  son  aoguste  naufVage. 

*  Au  milieu  du  cortege  elle  marche  en  silence. 
Des  cierges  consacres  sent  port^s  par  ses  fils. 
Des  chbrnydes  de  pourpre  au  champ  semi  de  lys, 
De  longs  <?heveux  boud^s  r6vMent  feur  naissance. 
Les  traits  de  Carlmnan  leor^lent  inconnus: 

Sur  les  brillant  tissus 
lis  pensent  contempler  uae  image  i^rai^re  ;  ' 

£t  leur  bouche  sourit  a  Peclat  des  oeuleurs ! 
Laurence,  a  cet  aspect,  sent  croitre  sa  mis^re  : 
Des  longs  plis  de  son  voile  elle  cache  ses  pteurs. 
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<  3E^le  suit  ii  pas  lants  le  pasleur  8ouvef»0 
Qua  sur  le  seuil  d»f€  du  temple  mag^iBijue, 
De  It  ixHS^rioorde  entoime  le  cantique: 
Mille  Toix  &  sa  voix  oBt  repandu  soudain : 
On  implore  Tappui  de  Parbitre  du  monde ; 

Sous  la  voute  profonde, 
Du  peuple  congtern^  r^sonnent  les  accents.  \ 

Vn  silence  pieux  succ^de  a  la  pri^re. 
Le  temple  se  remplit  de  nuages  d'encens, 
£t  le  pontife  arrive  au  pied  du  sanctuaire.' 

Ch.l.S.48-^5a 

Paradise  is  next  desc^ed,  in  a  sort  of  vision  ;  and  it  is  no 
Tvay  astonishing^  that  our  Author  should  not  succeed  in  giving 
interest  to  an  assembly  ^f  saints  and  martyrs ;  a  theme  virhich 
even  Klopstoek^s  genius  could  not  render  inviting,  and  vrhich 
Milton  would  not  have  attempted.  It  bas,  however,  some 
pleasing  passages^  and,  ia  the  eiisiiiiig  stanzas^  there  is 
considerable  beaiUy,  as  well  as  liberality  m  feeliAg. 

'  Quand  rhomme-Dieu,  domtant  Pinferaale  puissance, 

Parcourut  en  vainqueur  les  gouffres  t6n6breux, 

II  voulut  ddliyrer  les  mortels  vertueux 

Qui  dans  les  temps  d'erreur  re^urent  la  naissance. 

Cesa^ges,  v^ujiis  ayx  p^res  d'Isrttiel, 

^  Du  fils  de  I'Eternel 
Suivirent  trloiflphants  la  luniineusev  trace. 
S'fls  ne  cenaureni  pas  la  loi  du  Dieu  vivao^ 
Leurs  cceurs  furent  Chretiens:  et  la  cilest^  grace 
Daigna  les  appeler  au  sein  du  firoiainent. 

/  Avec  eux  Phomme«Dieu  racheta  ces  enfant^ 
Que  le  temps  moi^sonna  de  sa  faux  meurtti^re, 
Lorsqu*^  peine  entr'ouvrant  les  yeux  a  la  himiSre^ 
Us  ignoraient  encor  les  douxembrassements 
£t  les  acceato  flatteurs  et  les  traits  de  leur  mdre. 

D'uneproie  auiBsichf^e 
Le  C3NJstc«ai^franchit.leB  cevctes  vadieux. 
Quand  ce  peaple  d -en&nts  <)bjets  de  sa.  Ijendcesse 
£ut  fcaf(p^  les  regards .  de  la  rriae  d^  Cieux, 
Son  kme  tressaillit  d'amour  &  d'aU^cesse.'  S.  65,  6. 

The  canto  etids  with  the  manifestsution  of  the  Divine  t'resence, 
vrhich  we  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  reprehend,,  and  the 
delivery  of  that  assurance  which  is  consolatory  to  the  true 
Christian,  who,  in  all  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
may  find  his  faith  vtrengHiened  in  recognfetng  its  truth — "Upon 
^'  this  rock  will  I  buDd  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  bell  shall 
**  not  prevwl  against  it.'* 
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The  second  canto  introduces  Armelia  to  us;  and  in  it  the 
Author  takes  an  opportunity  to  express  his  wish  for  the  same 
good  understanding  to  reign  between  England  and  France  in  the 
present  day,  as  did  in  the  time  of  his  hero.  The  appearjtnce 
of  Armelia  is  described  with  much  labour,  but  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  fifty  lines  what  Homer  has  done 
in  a  single  verse,  when  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  Helen's  beauty 
upon  the  Trojans. 

The  third  canto  consists  entirely  of  hymns  and  spiritual  reve- 
lations, and  eulogies  on  monastic  life. 

'  Sahit!  cloitre  des  rois,  solitude  profonde 
Oik  d'une  pompe  vaine  on  depose  le  poids  ! 
Salut  I  marbres  sacr6s  qui  futes  tant  de  fois 
Foules  par  les  genoux  des  souverains  du  monde ! 
Voire  aspect  assoupit  les  orages  des  sens. 

Les  faibles^  les  puissants 
Sont  re^us  du  mSme  oeil  dans  votre  saint  asile  : 
Drogon  et  Carloman  respirent  dans  vo%  murs, 
Et  Rachis  j  finit  sa  vieillesse  tranquille ; 
Les  rois  ne  sont  pour  vous  que  des  mortels  ebscurs/ 

Ch.iu.  S.  18- 

*  *  «  *  «  *  * 

*■  Fertile  Nonantul !  tes  champs  6taient  deserts. 
Le  voyageur  fuyait  tes  perfides  ombrages. 
Du  sein  de  tes  for^ts  et  de  tes  mar ^ cages 
De  morfelles  vapeurs  s'exhalaient  dans  les  airs. 
Si  tu  vis  quelquefois  les  legions  romaines 

S'arr^ter  dans  tes  plaines, 
Tu  ne  regus  jamais  de  ces  yainqueurs  fameux 
Que  les  maux  de  la  guerre ;  et  la  terre  f(§conde 
A  des  moias  chr^tiens  a  du  ses  jours  heureux  1 
Le  conqu6raDt  detruit,  le  cenobite  fonde. 

*  On  vit  naitre  une  ville  autour  du  monastere. 
Un  palais  s'^leva  dans  ses  nouveaux  remparts  : 
Ouvert  aux  p^lerins,  aux  pauvres,  aux  vieillards, 
II  fut  bientdt  Tabri  de  I'humaine  misere. 

L'or  de  Drogon,  jadis,  soldait  mille  guerri^rs 

Aux  glaives  meurtriers : 
De  rinfirme  et  du  pauvre  il  devint  Ph6rit£ige ; 
De  mille  infortunes  il  soulagea  les  maux. 
Tous  a  leur  bienfaiteur  rendaient  un  tendre  hommage: 
Lui  seul  au  milieu  d'eux  cherche  encor  le  repos ! 

II  commandait  encor!  Dans  son  humility, 
Il'voulut  d6p08er  le  sceptre  monastique  ; 
II  quitta  Nonantul ;  son  ame  evangelique 
Del'ombre  des  grandeurs  ci  aignant  la  vanit^, . 
,  Au  fond  du  Mont^Cassin  vint  chercher  un  asile* 
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'  Dans  ce  s6jour  tranquille 
C'est  en  vain  que  depuis  on  pronon^a  le  nom 
D'un  prince  si  connu  jadis  par  la  victoire  .  • .  • 
Frere  Anselme  en  ces  murs  a  remplac6  Drogon ; 
£t  de  la  terre  Anselme  a  laiss^  la  m^moire. 

*  Dans  ses  pieux  loisirs  le  silence  et  T^tude 
Le  ramenaient  toujours  aux  celestes  clartcs. 
Les  meditations^  les  hautes  v^rit^s 
N'avaient  d'asile  alors  que  dans  la  solitude ; 
Lignorance  y  perdait  son  masque  s^ducteur. 

Des  longs  siecles  d'erreur 
Sans  cesse  les  reclus  pergaient  la  nuit  profonde ; 
Les  temps  passes  sortaient  de  Tombre  du  tombeau ; 
De  Phistoire,  des  arts,  des  sciences  du  monde 
L'humble  cloitre  avec  soin  nourrissait  le  flambeau/  S.  2^25. 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  observations,  and  it  is  to  be 
ii?ished  that  we  could  borrow  from  monastic  institutions,  at  least 
the  graces  of  their  charities ;  for  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
inadequate  are  our  poor-rates,  how  burthensome  soever  to  the 
relief  of  individual  misery,  and  how  imperfectly  organized  must 
be  our  public  institutions  for  the  helpless  and  the  aged,  when 
even  a  life  of  hunger  and  houseless  wandering,  is  preferred  to 
taking  refuge  in  them. 

The  fourth  canto  opens,  poetically  enough,  with  a  description 
of  the  visit  of  Charles  to  the  tombs  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. 

^  t)ans  les  murs  de  Paris  la  Seine  forme  une  ilc 
Autrefois  consacr6e  aux  tombeaux  de  nos  rois. 
La,  parmi  les  cypres  *s'61evait  une  croix : 
Le  silence  et  la  mort  r^gnaient  dans  cet  asile. 
Sur  les  debris  poudreux  des  anciens  monuments, 

Les  hommes  et  le  temps 
Construisirent  depuis  une  nouvelle  ville ;  ^ 

Lutece  dans  ses  flanCs  a  renferm^  ces  lieux  ; 
Et  son  peuple  aujourd'hui  fbule  d'un  pas  tranquille 
Les  tombeaux  inconnus  des  rois  de  nos  ai&ux. 

*  On  avait  61ev6  sujr  le  sol  consacre 

Un  monument  pieux  dune  noble  structure, 
Qui  paraissait  du  temps  devoir  braver  l*injure  r 
Charles  souvent  errait  dans  ce  lieu  r6v6r6. 
Jadis  dans  son  enCeinte,  a  Tombre  paternelle,   . 

D'un  souvenir  fidele 
II  ofFrait  tons  les  jours  quelques  gages  nouveaux ; 
Loin  des  flatteurs  ici  recueillant  sa  pens6e, 
Le  monarque  trouvait  aux  pieds  de  ces  tombeaux 
I/a  v^rit^,  des  rois  trop  souvent  repouss^e. 
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<  A  tout  autre  mortel  Tile  6tait.d6fe|idue ; 
Lui  seittl  pouvait  franchir  eon  t^a^broux  oootour : 
Mais  depuift  qu'il  suivait  im  crimiool^UBOur 
De  renceinte  funebre  il  ddtournait  la  vue. 
Des  mauet  aSetas^  il  redoatait  Tai^ect : 

FrapET^  d'un  saint  respect 
I]  fuyait  an  tombeau  I'enceinte  solitaire. 
Son  coeur  avait  besoin  du  tumulte  des  cours ; 
£t  dans  1^  yains plaisics dune  flamme  adult^re 
S'^coulait  It  grand  bruit  le  torrent  deses  jours/  S.  1 — 3. 

Here  the  shade  of  Adelard,  the  nephew  ^f  diaries  Maitel,  ' 
appears  to  bim,  reproves  bis  adulterous  eonnexion  with  Armelia, 
and  exhorts  him  ^o^ake  arms  against  the  OreeJLs  and  iiombards. 
The  remainder  «f  the  canto  is  suflBciently  heavy. 

The  next  contains  Charies's  parting  with  Armelia,  and  takings 
Adelinde  badL.  The  eixik  is  filled  y/Mk  treasons,  eontests,  and 
the  death  of  Roland,  who  has  ooBie  %»pen  the  sta^e  for  little 
purpose.  The  seyenth  opens  with  a  council  of  ohitffs  who  are 
infGonfed«rao]r  against  Charles,  and  on  mh»m  the  forsakes  Ar- 
melia  calls  to  reyenge  her  cause.  Rodmir,  son  of  Witikind, 
king  of  the  Saxons,  is  despemtely  in  Ipve  with  Armelia,  who 
was  betrothed  to  him  by  Didier  beforei|ier  marriage  with  Charies  ; 
but  notwitstanding  this,  he  has  the  generosiiy  to  take  up  arms 
in  her  defence,  and  seems  very  angry  at  that  fickleness  in  his 
rival  hy  which  his  mistress  is.  restored. ftp  his  amis.  The  Saxon 
knight  and  the  Lombard  lady,  seek  shelter  awhile  in  the  cottage 
of  some  labourers  which  is  pleasing^Iy  described,  and  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Tasso^s  Erminia  taking  refuge  among  the 
shepherds:  indeed  we  think  the  Authorjuost  happy  in  his  de- 
scription of  calmer  scenqs  anjd  soft  i^ffecticms;  and  all  the 
praise  which  we  are  conH>elled  to  wilthhold  fr/om  his  present 
performance,  we  have  no  doubt  qijght  4>e  jMstly  bestowed  upon 
a  story  wherein  the  in^dents. should  bechiefiy  confined  to  do- 
mestic life. 

The  fc^wing  passage  presents  a  good  Mnile  in  illustration 
of  the  junction  rf  the  c^erierate  powers. 

'  Souvent lorsquun long  cours  sur  des  plaihes -fleuries, 

A  calm6  d^nn  torrent  les  premieres  fureurs, 

Un  torrent  plus  fouguenxjaillissant  des  hauteurs, 

Se  jette  dans  son  sein :  les  ondes  rallenties 

Ont  retrouv^  levr  force ;  et  les  ^uves  rivaux 

£h  confondant  leurs  eaux, 
A  bonds  imp^tueuxinondentle  rivi^, 
Dans  le  creux  desvallons  surprennent  lespasCeorsy 
Et  dans  les  champs  yoisins  ri^pandant  le  ravage, 
D6truiseBt  k  I'envi  l>a8p<Hr  des  laboureurs/  C.  vii.  S.  SS* 
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The  eighth  caato  is  insuflferably  tedious.  Treaties  are  de- 
scribed ivhh  all  the  minuteness  of  state  etiquette,  and  in  language 
little  more  poetical;  knights  and  paladins,  with  their  genealogy, 
fatigue  attention,  without  awakening  interest ;  and  the  reader 
is  glad  to  be  roused  from  the  drowsy  sensations  which,  page 
after  page  in  this  canto,  seem  only  to  increase,  by  an  abrupt 
transition  to  Hell,  in  the  next. 

*  Qnd  d^lire  soudain  s'en^are  de  mon  iane  ? 

£t  laWre  et  le  jour  out  fui  loin  de  mes  yeux  . . .  • 
L'Enfer  s'ouvre:  au-dessusde  son  cahosaffireux 
Bouillonne  Poc^an  d'une  6ternel]e  flamme. 
Dans  ce  gouflfire  inconnu  quel  sera  mon  appui  ? 

Je  t'invoque  aujourd'nui, 
Sainte  fille  du  Ciel,  vertu  simple  et  sublime, 
O  foi!  BDUtien  du  juste  et  terreur  des  m^chantsl 
Frete-moi  ton  flambeau  :  pour  efirayer  le  crime> 
D^Toile  i  won  esprit  Pabime  et  ses  tourmentiB. 

^  Loin  de  moi  des  paiens  les  souvenirs  tromipeurji ; 
'  Loin  de  moi  de  Pluton  Pimage  mensongdre. 
Celui  quidu  Tres-haut  ^prouve  la  colere 
N*a  hi  sceptre  ni  tr6ne  au  sdjour  des  douleurs* 
Tous  ceux  quil  entratna  dans  sa  chute  accablalitey 
D'«ine  voix  g^missante  • 

Lui  reprochent  sans  cesse  et  son  crime  et  leurs  maux; 
DanscesrugissementSy  la  cohorte  infemale, 
Au  chef  qui  la  perdit  demande  le  repos, 
Et  blaspheme  sans  fin  sa  r§volte  fatale. 

*  Ces  imprecations,  saps  cesse  renaissaates. 
Sent  Punique  tribut  que  reQoit  Lucifer. 
Toujonrs  seuli  et  maodit  jusqu'au  fond  de  P£kiler^ 
II  parcourt  saos  repos  les  regions  brulaotes. 
Immobiles,  pl«ng^iians  les  lacs  t^a^eux^ 

Ses  complices  nombreux 
N^osent  plus  exhaler  une  vaine  menace. 
Leur  coeur  est  deror^  de  la  soif  des  forfaits ; 
Mais  le  temps  abris6  le|ir  sacrilege  audace : 
Leurs  oomptots  des  mortels  ne  troublent  plus  la  paix. 

L'indomtable  Satan  contemple  avec  mepris 
Ces  archanges  jadis  revltus  delumiere, 
Aujourd'hui  d6pouill£s  de  leur  ardeur  premiere; 
D^plorant  leur  faiblesse  et  d6daignant  leurs  cris, 
Satan,  seul,  ose  encor.m^diter  la  vengeance; 

Seul  dans  la  nuit  immense 
II  osft-jsucor  lever  un  front  audacieux. 
SonilMde  regard,  per^ant  le  noir  abime, 
finvetoppe  la  terre ;  et  sombre  et  furieux, 
Par  pes  tristea  accents  il  s'encourage  au  crime. 
^  Vol.  IV.  N.  S.  U 
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**  Quoi  la  haine !  la  rage !  et  ioujours  rimpuissance  !  •  < 
**  Rien  ne  peut  done  changer  ni  H^chir  mes  destins. 
*^  Je  sais  vaincu,  brav6  par  de  faibles  humains ; 
'*  Et  pour  comble  de  maux  il  n'est  plus  d'esp^ ranee  I 
'*  Dieu  puissant,  je  le  sais,  par  le  sang  de  ton  fils 

'<  Les  mortels  affranchis^ 
"  Rev^tissent  au  Ciel  ma  d^pouille  ^clatante  ; 
"  Jusqu'd  toi  leur  orgueil  est  enfin  parvenu. 
<'  Jerusalem  devient  toitt  les  jours  plus  brillante. 
'*  L'homme  herite  du  rang  dont-je  me  vols  d6chu.**  *" 

S.  1—5. 


^  Sur  des  monts  calcin6s,  oiX  la  lave  en  fnrie 
S'61dve,  se  rabaisse  et  luit  d'un  jour  ailreuxy 
L'ange  maudit  succombe.     Epouvant^,  honteux, 
Le  front  pale  de  rage,  il  fr6mit  et  s'Icrie : 
"  Voix  terrible  du  Ciel !  ton  d6cret  menagant, 

"  Dans  cet  autre  briilant, 
«*  Siir  ces  monts  foudroy^s  me  rejette  et  m'accable* 
"  Par  toi  le  desespoir  domte  ma  fermete. 
"  Seul  tourment  que  je  craigne,  oracle  impitoyable, 
<*  Epargne-mol;;  suspends  ton  accent  d^teste.'^ '  S.  11. 


^  Les  complices  maudits  de  sa  premiere  audace^ 
Avant  les  fils  de  Thomme  ont  arrete  ses  yeux. 
D6clHr§Ss  consumes  par  la  g^ne  et  les  feux> 
Leur- front  du  Ciel  encore  a  conserve  la  trace ; 
On  entrevoit  encor  le  cercle  lumineux 

Du  nimbe  glorieux 
Dont  les  rayons  jadis  couronnerent  leur  t^te. 
Ainsi  pendant  la  nuit,  daAs  un  air  n^buleux. 
On  voit  6tinceler  la  br^lante  comete 
Qui  gravite  et  parcourt  I'immensite  des  cieux.'  S.  17. 

In  ail  these  stanzas  the  reader  will  perceive  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  our  great  poet,  who  has  invested  the  character  of  the 
faUen  ang^el  with  all  its  hereditary  dignity,  even  in  defeat;  and 
in  whom  we  may  recognise,  amid  the  very  gloom  of  ever- 
lasting night,  him  who  had  once  been  "  Son  of  the  Morning," 
and  who  inspires  us  at  the  same  time  with  admiration  of  what 
he  might  have  been,  and  abhorrence  of  what  he  is  become.  In 
this  Held  of  description  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  inferior  to  Milton ; 
j  *  within  its  circle  none  dare  walk  but  he;'  all  who  have  at- 
']"  tempted  the  same  course,  remind  us  only  of  his  excellence,  and 
the  immeasurable  distance  at  which  he  leaves  his  imitators.  • 

The  subject  of  the  next  canto  is  also  of  a  diabolical  sort. 
The  Druids  and   Saxons    are    busy  plotting  and  sacrificing. 
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and  the  reader  will  again  feel  inclined  to  nod  oyer  bis  task.  In 
the  eleventh  we  have  an  imitation  of  Milton,  that  never 
would  havebe^n  found. any  where  but  in  French  poetry.  Of 
Satan,  in  the  character  of  the  god  of  the  Druids,  it  is  said 

'  Irmensul  a  souri  d'un  sourire  odieux*— 

and  this  is,  somewhat  injudiciously,  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson^ 
with  verbal  exactness, 

'  An  odious  smile  on  Satan's  visage  smiles*' 

The  asylum  of  Laurentia,  in  the  court  of  MarsiUus,  with  her 
infant  sons,  who  are  deprived  of  their  inheritance  by  their  uncle 
Charles,  is  well  described. 

*  Marsile  a  rassur^  la  m^re  et  les  enfants. 
II  d^livre  leurs  bras  de  leiir  chaine  pesante ; 
Laurence  lui  rend  grace ;  et  de  sa  voix  touchante 
Le  maure  avec  orgueil  recueille  les  accents. 

II  ordonne  aussitot,  qu*une  foule  attentive, 

De  I'auguste  captive 
Prdviende  les  desirs  au  sein  de  I'AIcasar. 
Lui-meme  il  y  conduit^la  reine  d'Austrasie. 
Get  immense  palaispffre  de  toute  part 
Sous  des  lambris  pompeux  les  tr6sors  de  l*Asie. 

*  Les  parfums  dans  les  airs  s'^levent  en  nuages ; 
£t  I'eau  pure  jaillit  dans  les  conques  d*argent. 
Sur  les  parois  couverts  d'un  marbre  6blouissant 
Voltigent  des  Houris  les  lascives  images. 
Tout  dans  ce  lieu  charmant  parle  de  volupt6; 

Un  bocage  enchant^ 
Borde  de  I'Akasar  les  salles  ^clatantes: 
Ici  sous  I'oranger  des  bains  d^Iicieux 
Oflfrent  un  doux  repos  tians  les  heures  brulante^ ; 
Et  I'air  r68onne  au  loin  de  chants  m^lodieux ; 

'  Laurence  en  contemplant  ce  s^jour  somptueux, 
D  un  sentiment  nouveau  s,ent  son  ame  oppress^e. 
Le  rang  de  son  ^poux,  sa  fortune  pa^^e, 
Avec  tons  leurs  attraits  viennent  frapper  sesyeux. 
*^  Au  lieu  d  errer  toujours  de  contr^e  en  contr6e, 

**  Sa  famille  ^plor6e 
'<  Pourrait  jouir  en  paix  du  sceptre  patemel .  •  • 
**  Pourquoi  le  roi  des  francs  usurpa-t-il  son  trdne  t 
**  Des  vassaux,  au  m^pris  d'un  serment  solenne  1 
*^  Devaient-ils  a  ses  fils  arracher  leur  couronne  V* 

<Tels  sont  les  vifs  regrets  dont  Taiguillon  la  blesse. 
Pour  ses  en&nts  encore  elle  aime  la  grandeur. 
L'Alcasar  a  paru  ranimer  dans  son  coeur 
De  I'aroour  du  pouvoir  la  brillante  faiblesse 
U  2 
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Loin  d'ellc  cependant  I'exarque  byzantm 

Au  monarque  africain 
Prodiguc  les  conseils  de  sa  vile  Eloquence.' 

Ch.  }d.S.  89-42. 

The  twelfth  eanto  is  prosaic  and  duU^  and  finishes  with  a 
solemn  oath  of  Charles  to  prop  the  Christian  cause  with  his 
sword,  a  means  of  making  converts,  against  which  we  once 
more  enter  oiir  most, solemn  protest.  And  here  ends  the 
first  half  of  our  literary  labour.  The  notes  ate  in  general 
little  worthy  of  notice.  *  A  kitchen,'  says  Sir  Pentirious  Trifle, 
*  is  <i  place  where,  they  dress  victuals  and  wash  dishes :'  *  A  crater/ 
says  Lucien  Bonapiarte,  ^  is  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.*  In  the 
same  spirit  he  informs  us  that  Romulus  was  the  brother  of 
Remus ;  and  that  St:  John^s  Revelations  were  written  at  Pat- 
raos.  Surely,  he  may  rest  satisfied  with,  the  firm  basis  of  his- 
toric truth,  without  bringing  continual  vouchers  f<Nr  his  support : 
indeed,  the  paltry  notes  with  which  every  peiiy  production  of 
the  present  day  is  loaded,  will  not  give  our  posterity  any  ele- 
Tated  idea  of  the  information  and  acuteness  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  *  Courage,  lads,  I  see  land,'  Was  the  well-known  de- 
clamation of  Diogeneis,  on  espying  the  blank  side  of  a  tedious 
production ;  and  it  recurred  to  our  reoollection,  with  irresistible 
force,  as  we  took  up  the  second  volume  of  this  ponderous  work. 

{To  be  concluded  in  &ur  next  NumbetJ 


Art.  III.  Histmre  de  France  pendant  le  Dix-huitieme  Siide ;  Par 
Charles  Lacretalle,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut  et  Professeur  d'His- 
toire  d  PAcademie  de  Paris.  Troisieme  Edition,  revue  et  cor- 
rig^e,  1812.  Delaunay,  Paris.  [Bossange  et  Massoli»  Londres^ 
6  Tomes,  pp.2390.  SLbroch^s.] 

History  ff  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
Lacretelle^  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  History  to 
the  Academy  of  Paris. 

(Concluded from  our  but.) 

\X7E  approach  towards  the  middle  pf  the  period  which  this  his- 
tory embraces,  and  we  descend  into  a  bloody  arena,  from 
which,  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  been  allowed  but  a  tem- 
porary exit.  If  the  last  half  «f  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth,  ha^e  produced  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  characters  and  events,  it  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  it  has  also  been  marked  Ky  some  of  the  most  unjust  and 
profligate  .wars  which  ever  assembled  men  in  arms  against 
each  other.    In  the  year  1740,  the  Great  Frederick  makes  his 
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appearance  on  the  political  stage ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  in- 
teresting Maria  Theresa  becan^e  entitled  to  the  Austrian  so- 
vereignty by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  her  hereditary  rights  ; 
and  the  infamous  system  of  partitioning^  which  has  infected^ 
more  or  less,  every  European  power,  assembled  the  Continent 
in  arms  against  the  amiable  FVincess.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
on  the  one  )&ide,  marched  with  ^,000  men,  to  wreist  from,  her 
the  Dutchy  of  Silesia,  and  the  County  of  Glatz  :  Charles  Al- 
bert, Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other,  assisted  by  France, 
Saxony,  and  Poland,  laid  claim  to  the  succession  of  Bohemia. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  tlie  unhappy  queen  fled  to  Hun- 
gary. Her  appeal  to  the  faithful  Hungarians  was  not  made  in 
vain,  and  forms  the  most  brilliant  pomt,  upon  which  the  eye 
can  fix,  in  contemplating  the  events  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Hungarian  States  Marir.  Theresa 
appeared,  without  pomp,  without  a  train.  She  was  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  in  her  arms  held  ber  infant  son,  six  montlis 
old.  Grief  had  touched,  not  altered  her  features  :  benevolence, 
grace,  heroism,  were  painted  in,  her  countenance.  With  the 
scimitar  by  her  side,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head, 
she  addressed  her  Chiefs  in  the  language  of  immortal  Rome, 
which  had  so  often  pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty  : 

'  Une  femme,un  enfant, ne  sont  rien  pour  ^ux,  [ses  ennemis^l  mais 
sont  heauctmp  aux  yeux  de  Dieuy  protecteur  de  Tinnocence^  du  Dieu, 
vcngeur  des  traites.  C'est  par  ma  famille  que  je  suis  pers6cut^e,  mais 
j*ai  en  vous  une  autre  famille  qui  me  sera  plus  fidele.  Voila  mon  fils, 
je  yous  le  confie.  II  croitra  pour  vous  aimer,  et  pour  vous  defendre 
un  jour,  comme  il  aura  €t€  d§fendu  par  vous.'  Vol.  II.  p.  254?.* 

'  Silence  was  broken  by  sobs.  They  fell  at  the  knees  of  the  Queen; 
^  thousand  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
which  might  threaten  her  with  insult;  and  the  solemn  oath  burst 
from  every  bosom,  and  resounded  through  the  hall — *'  Moriamur 
**  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa  /**—*«  We  will  die  for  our  King 
«'  Maria  Theresa  P' 

Must  we  contrast,  with  this  gloomy  picture  of  female  suf- 
fering and  fortitude,  a  revolting  fact?  This  same  illustrious 
person,  who,  in  1741,  could  make  so  noble  an  appeal  to  her 
subjects,  was  herself  guilty  of  participating  in  that  most  cruel 

*  A  woman,  an  infant,  ar«  nothing  in  tbeir  [enemies]  eyes,  but  they  are  rouoh  in 
the  eyes  ol  God,  tbe  protector  of  innocence,  of  God,  the  avenger  of  treaties.  It  is 
by  my  ewn  family  that  1  am  persecuted  ;  but  I  bave  in  you  another  family,  that 
will  he  m9re  faithful  to  me.  Behold  my  sou;  I  commit  him  to.  you.  He  will 
grow  up  tcTlove  you,  and  one  day  to  defend  you  as  he  will  h^ve  been  defended  by 
you.  » 
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and  unjust  dismemberment  of  Poland,  in  1772.  Such  is*  the 
depravity  of  human  nature !  Our  Author  has  well  marked  her 
character  when  he  remarks, 

^  I^e  malheur  .devint  son  plus  bel  ornament ;  quand  le  malheur 
cessa>  ellene  fut  plus  qu'une  souveraine  mediocre/*  Vol.  II.  p.  220. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  and  many  other  interesting  events. 
Our  object  has  been,  not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  history, 
but  to  notice  a  few  of  its  more  brilliant  points ;  and  to  direct 
our  readers  to  some  of  those  important  general  observations 
which  the  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  suggests. 

The  internal  political  affairs  of  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  are  not  calculated  to  excite  any  peculiar  interest  in 
the  mind,  v  A  detailed  account  of  court  intrigues  soon  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  reader ;  nor  should  we  have  patience  to  follow 
them  Uirough  all  their  intricate  and  tedious  ramifications,  were 
it  not  for  the  important  influence  which  they  undoubtedly  had 
in  accelerating  the  dreadful  crisis  which  awaited  France.  The 
seeds  of  infidelity  and  of  social  disorder  were  sown  by  the  vi^s 
of  the  Monarch  and  his  Court.  Atid  yet  this  Louis  XV.  was 
the  Monarch  whom  his  vain  and  frivolous  people  has  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Bien-aimj£.  Well  might  he  inquire,  whea 
he  saw  his  subjects  in  tears  during  a  dangerous  fever  which 
threatened  his  life,  '  Qu'ai  je  done  fait  pour  ctre  aime  ainsi  V 
*  What  have  I  then  done  to  be  thus  beloved  ?' —  What  had  he 
done  ^  He  had  already  deserted  his  amiable  queen,  for  the  illicit 
embraces  of  three  mistresses — three  ^sisters  I  He  had  thus 
steeled  his  heart  against  conjugal  affection,  and  had  insulted 
public  decency.  The  death  of  Flcury  relieved  the  profligate 
monarch  from  the  little  restraint  which  a  preceptor  could  impose, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and,  afterwards,  Madan^  da 
, Barry,  were  added  to  the  infamous  list.  His  moral  faculties 
were  completely  chained  by  the  influence  of  this  mistress.  Let 
the  following  anecdote  suffice. 

*  Ilregardait  lareligion  comme  singulierement  indulgente  pour  les  Rois^ 
II  lui  arrivait  quelquefois  de  lire  les  admirables  sermons  que  Massilon 
avait  composes  pour  former  son  enfance  a  tous  les  vertus.  On  dit  que 
Madame  de  Pompadour  I'ayant  surpris  plpng^  dans  un  recueillement 
douloureux  apres  cette  lecture,  lui  demafida le  sujet  de  son  Amotion  : 
'  Tenez^  Hsez,*  lui  djt  le  Roi.  Madame  de  Pompadour  pleura,  et 
fi'emporta  comme  une  femroe  qui  craint  de  n'etre  plus  aim^e.  Le 
Roi  neJiUpltis  occupe  que  de  calmer  sajavorite  !'\  V.  III.  p.  167. 

♦  Misfortune  formed  her  brightest  ornament.  When  misfortune  ceased  to  pursue 
her,  she  sunk  inlQ.an  ordinary  Sovereign. 

f  He  considered  religion  as  peculiarly  indulgent  to  Kings.  He  would  some- 
times, by  chance,  lake  up  the  admirable  sermons  which  Massiloo  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  training  up  his  infancy  tu  every  virtue*    It  is  said  that  Mde«.de 
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We  shall  not  blot  our  pages  with  the  recital  of  the  shameful 
excesses  of  the  Pare  atix-cerfs ;  *  an  establishment  so  infamous/ 
says  Lacreielle,  *  that  after  having  describe^  the  excesses  of  the 

*  regency,  one  scarcely    can  find  terms  to  express  this  kind 

*  of  disorder.*  -M.  Lacretelle  has  very  properly  confined  him- 
self to  a  very  general  account  of  the  indecent  and  abject  scenes  of 
the  interior  of  the  palacfi  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  he  justly  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  those  writers  who  have  recorded  the  vices  of 
the  monarch  with  a  disgusting  and  vicious  minuteness.  (See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  231.  Note.) 

Even  before  these  excesses  were  invented,  the  French  began 
to  shew  that  they  despised  their  king.  Popular  odium  knew  no. 
bounds,  when  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  increasing  with  liis 
y^rs,  appeared  to  invite  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  In  1774 
he  died :  the  curses  and  insults  of  every  class  of  society  followed 
him  to  the  tomb  : — 

*  C'^tait  la  populace  qui  avail  insult^  aux  restes  de  Louis  XIV  ; 
toutes  les  classes  de  la  nation  outragerent  la  mdmoire  de  Louis  XV. 
mais  les  temoignages  de  m^pris  et  de  haine  furent  6puises  en  quel- 
ques  jours.  On  (6tait  heureux  de  pouvoir  oublier  un  roi  que,  dcpuis 
long  terns,  on  avait^jug^  frapp6  des  deux  maladies  de  Tame  Jqs  plus 
incurables,  lafaiblesse  et  I'egoisme.**  Vol.  IV.  p  343. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL  was  called  to  the  throne.  What  might  have  been 
-the  issue  of  the  disputes  between  the  Court  and  the  Parliament, 
had  a  more  energetic  monarch  held  the  reins  of  the  State,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  The  clouds  had  been  long  gathering  blackness, 
and  perhaps  no  efibrts  of  human  genius  could  have  Availed  to 
avert  the  impending  storm.  The  spirit  of  popular  discontent 
had  gone  abroad,  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  had  become  into- 
lerable ;  the  nobility  and.  clergy  refused  to  bear  their  portion  of 
^tbe  public  burden ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  causes,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  political  edifice,  the  writings  of  the  phi- 
losophers had  begun  to  exercise  a  melancholy  influence  in  de- 
luding the  public  mind,  which  had  been  already  inflamed  by 


Pompadour  having  surprised  him  in  a  mournful  reverie,  afler  reading  one  of  Uies^i- 
sermons,  inquired  thecause.of  his  emotion.     'Here,  read,'  said  the  King.    Mde. 
de  Pompadour  wept,  and  afft^cted  the  manner  of  a  woman  who  feared  she  siioulU  be 
no  longer  beloved.    The  King  thought  no  more  but  of  pacifying  his  favourite 
mistress. 

*  It  was  by  the  populace  that  the  remains  of  Lou's  the  Fourteenth  were  treated 
with  indignity:  all  classes  of  the  nation  execrated  the  memory  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  bat  the  expressions  of  contempt  and  hatred,  were  in  a  few  days  ex- 
6austed.  The  People  were  glad  to  be  able  to  forget  a  Monarch  who  bad  for  a 
/ong  time  been  considered  as  smitten  with  the  two  moit  incurable  of  mental  disorders, 
ioil^cility  and  selfishness. 
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tiie  vices  and  excesfies  of  the  Court.  Thus  the  scythe  ami  the 
sickle  were  prepared,  as  i^ell  as  the  corn ;  the  reapers  wer^ 
silently  coming  forward,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  which  was  to 
be  gathered  in  devastation  and  blood, 

£very  page  of  this  history  will  confurm  the  remark,  that  the 
precise  period  at  which  the  revolution  burst  forth  in  France, 
was  not  that  in  which  the  causes  which  produced  it  were  at  their 
greatest  intensity.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
mark.  A  superficial  observer  of  mankind  is  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  development  of  any  particular  event  is  always  contem- 
porary with  the  greatest  measure  of  the  causes  which,  by  their 
combination,  tend  to  produce  it;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
most  striking  events  recorded  in  history,  will  prove  to  us  that 
this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The  great  politicajL 
tide  which  overwhelmed  the  French  nation  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  the  causes  which  had  gathered  together  the  waters  into  a 
heap,  were  much  more  powerful  in  their  action  for  sotUe  time  pre- 
ceding, than  at  the  very  moment  when  the  mighty  deluge  burst 
forth.  The  abuses  which  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  been  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that  dreadful  con- 
vulsion which  shook  Europe  to  its  foundation,  were  by  no  means 
so  flagrant  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  as  under  that  of 
his  predecessor.  During  the  Regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
and  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  the  profligacy  of  the  Court  had  at- 
tained its  maximum; — and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was 
even  less  subj^t  to  a  seasonable  control,  than  in  the  reign  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch  who  succeeded  to  a  throne  already 
tottering.  The  machine  had  been  put  in  motion,  and  the  in»- 
pulse  which  it  had  received,  wa^s  too  violent  to  be  retarded  by 
the  measures  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  prince,  how  virtuous 
soever  might  be  his  private  chai-actier.  Every  little  error,  every 
trifling  abuse,  tended  to  accelerate  its  progress;  and  how  in- 
significant soever  in  themselves,  became  important  eleoients, 
^hen  added  to  the  vast  momentum  which  had  already  accu- 
mulated. Louis  XVI.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  having 
been  advanced  to  the  throne  at  an  unfortunate  period.  Wbile^ 
on  the  one  hand,  no  impartial  observer  can  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that  bis  weaknesses,  his  violations  of  the  Constitutionr, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  were  tbe 
proximate  causes  of  the  melancholy  events  which  terminated 
the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  uncandid  not 
to  confess,  that  more  remote  causes  had  excavated  the  mine 
which  was  so  shortly  to  explode.  The  cup  of  discontent  vvas 
full,,  and  a  single  drop  in  addition  was  suflScieni  to  cause  the 
waters  of  bitterness  to  overflow  ! 
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We  are  iuclined  to  think  that  the  account  ^hich  Lacretelle 
gives  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  is  by  far  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  irhojfe  work ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  a  degree 
of  caution,  perhaps  necessary,  fettered  the  hand  of  the  his- 
torian in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  task.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach towards  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  deprived  France 
of  her  king,  the  more  does  this  reserve  increase ;  and  we  are 
at  length  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  without 
any  intimation  of  the  horrors  which  lie  beneath  our  feet.  It 
was  undoubtedly  both  discreet  and  decent  to  tread  lightly  upon 
ashes  yet  scarcely  cold.  Neither  was  it  expedient  to  carry  down 
"  The  History  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century"  to 
the  numerical  close  of  that  period.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  think  that  such  a  portion  of  history  should  have  been  ter- 
minated with  some  marked  and  celebrated  act ;  and  it  will  not 
be  doubted  that,  had  the  Author  written  under  a  free  press, 
the  Fall  of  the  French  Monarchy  would  have  formed  the  na- 
tural conclusion  of  the  work,  how  little  soever  he  might  have 
chosen  to  dilate  upon  the  characters  of  those  who  look  a  leading 
part  in  that  sanguinary  event.  The  following  is  the  singular 
passage  which  concludes  the  interesting  work  under  review ; 


^.m  .BAB'w     WW     M.  m^•%*^m.^a.    preCUCUOnS     M«>Ts«*^MW    n  m^wwh^^m     ou^Vf^aOAVClCICMI*  | 

avant  d*arriver  &  un  calme  environn^  de  gloire,  les  FraD9ai8  avaient 
un  ablme  k  traverser.'*  Vol.  VI.  p.  300. 

And  this  is  the  only  notice  which  Lacretelle  gives  his  readers 
of  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  experience  a 
heavy  disappoiotment  whett  they  find  themselves  cheated  of  the 
last  act  of  the  great  drama  of  *^The  History  of  France 
"  during  the  Eighteenth  Century!" 

We  have  another  observation  of  a  difierent  complexion  to 
make  upon  this  passage ;  and  that  we  may  be  fully  understood, 
we  shall  first  quote  a  passage,  in  which  the  Author  ex- 
presses the  idea,  upon  which  we  are  about  to  comment,  still  more 
plainly.  ' 

*  Contmuona  a  developer  le  tableau  d'une  natiou  ^ui  s'elive  quand 
son  gouvemement  d^croit^  s'enrichit  quand  il  se  ruine*  marche  avec 


*  The  day  for  the  opening  of  the  States  General  drew  near :  Fraooe,  said  some 
peraens,  is  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  woes;  France,  said  the  majority,  is  about 
to  .attaift  the  seattk  of  her  glory..  Both  iwediotiom  were  to  be  in  suopaftiioii 
accomplished :  the  French,  pvevionsly ,  to  their  arnving  at  a  state  of  glorious 
tranquillity,  had  an  abyss  to  pass. 
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impetuosity  quand  il  s'arrete ;  • . . .  enfin,  qui  s'agite,  r^ve,  discutei 
bouleverse,  se  consume  et  se  dechire,  jusqu'a  ce  qu!un  ordre  nouveau 
.  ait  uni  quelques-unes  de  ces  lois  antiques  et  ces  institutions  n6ces- 
saires  avec  des  r^formes  amen^es  par  le  temps  et  par  la  raison.'* 
Vol.IV.  p.  92. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  philosophical 
writer^  of  the  present  day,  to  speak  of  the  most  awful  changes 
(whether  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world)  with  a  certain  spe- 
culative composure,  which  tends  to  deaden  the  best  feeUngs  of 
/  the  heart.  With  these  writers  the  ultimate  effect  produced, 
y  is  alone  contemplated,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  expense  of 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  ^  accomplished.  Decay,  is  but 
the  resolution  of  matter  into  its  component  elements,  to  re-ap- 
pear in  some  new  form  of  organized  being.  Political  revolutions 
are  considered,  by  the  same  train  of  thought,  as  mere  decom- 
positions of  the  social  order,  the  elementary  principles  of  which 
are  to  be  re  united  in  a  more  perfect  and  harmonious  form. — 
This  theory  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  appear  very  wise  and  phi- 
losophical, and  no  doubt  is  sometimes  verified  by  facts.  To  a 
political  revolution  we  owe,  under  God,  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  an 
unfettered  conscience.  When  abuse  in  the  government  has  at- 
tained a  certain  limit,  it  must,  inevitably,  be  corrected.  But 
let  us  beware  how  we  generalize  too  hastily.  It  is  a  dangerdus 
theory  which  leads  us  to  see,  in  every  dissolution  of  the  social 
compact,  nothing  more  than  the  germe  of  ^  un  ordre  nou- 
*  veau.^ 

We  should  contemplate  the  expense  of  the  means  by  which 
any  end  is  produced,  as  well  as  the  effect  obtained.  In  every 
dissolution  of  an  existing  constitutioii,  there  is  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system :  but,  to  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  risk  incurred,  (and  much  is  worth  risking  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,)  we  must  not  leave  out  of  our  conside- 
ration, the  anarchy  and  the  blood,  the  treasure  and  the  tyranny, 
out  of  which  the  *  new  order  of  things,''  is  at  length  to  arise. 
These  remarks  are,  alas !  but  too  applicable  to  France.  The 
Grand  Experiment  of  the  Philosophers^ — first  to  disorganize, 
and  then  to  recast  the  scattered  elements  of  the  French  Con- 
stitution in  a  better  mould,  has  been  tried.     But  mankind  have 


*  Let  tis  now  proceed  in  delineating  a  nation  that  becomes  great  when  her 
governmeBt  declines,  enriches  herself  by  her  ruin,  advances  with  impetuosity  when 
she  stops; — in  short,  that  agitated,  dreaming,  discussing,  overwhelming  every 
thing,  consumes,  tears  herself  to  (Pieces,  tilt  at  length  «  new  organization  re-establisfci 
some  of  those  ancient  laws,  and  those  necessary  instil  utioos  with  ameQdmeuts  in-"^ 
troduced  by  time  and  reason. 
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learned  the  important  lesson,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  resolve 
than  to  re-unite  the  parts  of  the  social  system.  Often  has  it 
been  imag^ined,  that  the  political  synthesis  has  been  permanently 
effected  :  but  the  ])arts  have  been  found  again  to  repel  each 
other,  and  again  to  be  attracted  to  sorae  new  centre.  Perhaps, 
ere  this  sheet  shall  have  issued  from  the  press,  some  powenul 
re-action  may  have  produced  some  new  combination.  When 
this  state  of  disorder  shall  subside  into  a  more  settled  and  har- 
monious system,  can  be  known  alone  to  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events.      Alas  !  alas !    unhappy  Fcance  has  not  yet  *  tra- 

*  versed  the  abyss'  into  wliich   she  was  plunged ;  that  *  calme 

*  environne  de  gloire^^  that  vision  of  peace  which  our  Author 
sees  for  her,  still  remains  to  be  realized !  still  ^  elle  s^agite, 
^  rSve^  difscuie,  houleverse,  se  consume^  et  se  dechire  /* 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  express  this  partial  censure,  be- 
cause we  think  we  perceive  that  the  sentiment  on  which  we  have 
commented,  has  given  a  false  colouring  to  several  facts  recorded 
in  this  important  \  and  interesting  work;  and  because  we  know 
that  the  sentiment  is  fashionable  with  a  certain  class  of  French 
writers.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  work  of  Lacretelle  is 
written  in  a  spnrit  of  candour  and  moderation,  which  does  him 
iBfinite  credit.  The  style  is  particularly  fascinating  and  ele- 
gant. We  are  far  from  pledging  ourselves  for  every  expression 
in  his,  work,  but  we  certainly  consider  it,  upon  the  whole,  as 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  morality,  and  of  re- 
ligion. In  recordingf  the  intrigues  and  licentiousness  of  the 
French  court,  we  have  been  pleased  to  observe  a  delicacy  of 
language  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  many  objectionable  Me- 
moir es  of  the  times. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  writer  who  published  under  the 
restraints  imposed  on  the  press  by  Napoleon,  would  occasionally 
step  out  of  his  way  to  flatter  bis  master.  We  canned  stop  to 
notice  a  thousand  instances  :  the  subjoined  references  will  jus- 
tify the  remark.* 

We  had  intended  to  indulge  our  readers  iwith  a  few- 
specimens  of  the  lively  anecdotesf  which  often  relieve  the  more 
tedious  (though  necessary)  details  of  this  history.  It  is  this 
style  of  composition  which  constitutes  the  most  attractive  charm 
of  the  French  writers.    But  we  must  refrain  :  our  artiele  has 


*  Siee  Tome  II.  pp.  29.   ISO.  145.  III.  261.  262.  318.  IV.  140. 
V.  4,.  5.  293.  349. 

t  See  Tome  I.   pp.  246.   312.   3S8.    II.  231.    III.  341.    344. 
IV.  282. 
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been  already  extended  to  the  very  limit?  whidi  border  upon 
prolixity. 

Long,  however,  as  we  have  detained  our  readers  upon  this 
work,  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  two  remarks. — The  JEigh- 
ieetith  Century  i»  the  age  of  the  butchery  of  the  human 
$peoie8  /-r. And  is  it  possible  to  meditate  upon  the  events  pf  this 
bloody  period,  without  heaving  a  sigh  for  tiie  sins  and  follies  of 
mapkind,  which  have  almost  incessantly  embroiled  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  in  hateful  contest  ?  Shall  not  every  Chris- 
tian bosom  expand  with  the  anticipation  of  that  period  when 
war  shall  be  learned  no  more ;  but  ^  man,  the  brother,  live  the 
^  friend  of  man  ?' — But  yet  there  are  not  a  few,  who,  misled  by 
the  phantom  of  military  glory,  or  of  a  debased  self-interest,  can 
breathe  no  other  element  than  that  of  9¥ar,  and  who  contribute 
all  their  efforts  to  prolong  this  terrible  scourge  of  the  human 
race.  Oh !  ceuld  we  but  conduct  even  such,  in  a  moment  of 
cool  reflection,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by 
ambition  ;-^could  we  but  point  their  attention  to  the  wretched 
victims  of  war,-^the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  slain  ; — ^we  should 
not  despair  <^  impressing  upon  them  a  moral  L^son,  by  the 
contemplation  of  actual  misery.  Such  was  the  wise  conduct  of 
Louis  XV.  in  his  more  amiable  day«,  who,,  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  , 

*  Au  lieu  de  se  livrer  dans  sa  tente  a  la  joie  d'un  si  grand  8ucc69, 
conduisit,  pendant  la  nuit,  son  fils  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  en  lui 
montrant  ^tendues  les  tristes  et  glorieuses  vlctiiues  de  la  journ6e;  il 
lui  donna  la  plus  belle  le^on  qu'un  Roi  puisse  donner  a  son  fils.  **  Me- 
'*  ditez  sur  cet  afireux  spectacle,''  lui  dit-il ;  '^apprenez  k  ne  pas  vous 
**  jouer  de  la  vie  de  vos  sujets,  et  ne  prodiguez  pas  leur  sang  dans  des 
••guerresinjustes.***  Vol.  II.  p.  325. 

To  these  reflections  on  the  night  after  a  battle,  we  shidl  add 
the  beautiful  m«ditatioB  of  the  great  Marshal  Saxe  on  ttie 
evening  preceding  an  engagement. 

*  La  nuit  oui  pr^c^da  la  bataille  de  Raucoux,  ce  gi^n^ral  r^pondit 
au  m6decin  S6nac  qui  lui  demandait  le  sujet  de  la  tristesae  dans  la- 
quelle  il  etait  plough,  en  parodiant  ces  vers  4' Andromaque : 


^intteacl^  gmog  hioMelf  op,  in  his  tent,  to  the  joy  of  such  hrilliaut  success, 
[hey  led  his  sod,  at  uigbt,  to  the  field  of  hattle,  and  shewing  bim  stretched  ou  the 
plMD  the  sad  yet  glorious  Yictims  of  the  day,  imparted  the  finest  lesson  which  a 
monarch  could  give  his  sou,  "  Refiect  on  this  dreadful  spectacle,"  he  said  to  him, 
'*  leiro  not  to  sport  with  the'  lives  of  }'0ur  subjects,  and  never  waste  their  blood 
••  in  ui\iust  wars.** 
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'*  Songe,  songe,  S^nac,  k  cette  nuit  cruelle 

Qui  fut  pour  tout  un  peuple  une  nuit  ^ternelle ; 

Songe  aux  oris  des  vainqueurs*  songe  aux  cries  des  mourans 

Dans  la  flamme  dtouff^s,  sous  le  fer  expirans/  '** 

II.  p.   15S.     Note. 

If  ever  mankind  are  ta  learn  wisdom,  it  is  surely  by  such 
lessons  as  these,  with  thousands  of  which  the  Eighteenth  Cen-^ 
tury  teems  !  And  yet,  a  whole  age  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
has  rolled  away,  and  it  should  seem,  that  it  has  failed  to  in- 
oulcttte  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  mekii- 
dioly  trutii  which  the  history  of  this  p^iod  forces  upon  our 
minds,  i^-^tke  shw  progre$8  which  emightened  principkg, 
poUiieal  probity^  cmd  moral  recHtude^  make  in  the  world. 
Yfe  would  wSlingly,  indeed,  adopt  the  consolatory  theories  of 
those  beneToIent  philosophers,  who  persuade  themselves  that 
the  world  has  been  gradually  advancing  towards  a  system  of 
optimism ;  that  the  light  of  philosophy  and  of  truth  is  rapidly 
spreading  its  mild  and  genial  influence,  and  confining  within 
narrower  limits  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  of  vice :  but,  alas ! 
with  our  eyes  still  upon  the  pages  which  reocnrd  the  events  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  we  blush  for  human  nature ;  we  could 
almost  despair  of  the  species ;  we  dare  not  say  that  the  pro- 
gress of  political  justice,  of  correct  thinking,  of  enlightened 
principles^  has  kept  pace  with  the  inventions  of  science  and 
the  disoovBries  of  genius.  '  See  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly 
'just  P — In  glancing  at  the  varied  events  of  the  period  be£9re  us, 
we  wilU  indml,  acknowledge  that  we  can  fix  upon  many  bright 
spots,  many  gleams  of  light,  ^hich  might  encourage  even  a 
desponding  mind  to  hope  that  a  more  glorious  period  is  at  hand. 
But  in  tracing  back  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  so  often 
have  tliese  hopes  been  disappointed,  so  frequently  have  the 
dawnings  which  promised  to  usher  in  the  day,  faded  from  eur 
view  and  relapsed  into  night,  that  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
those  dreary  regions  upon  ihe  face  of  our  planet,  wh6re  twi- 
light appears  at  many  successive  intervals,  but  is  not  followed 
by  the  presence  of  the  genial  luminary  of  day. 


<^  The  tright  before  the  battle  of  Raucoux,  this  Generaireplied  to  the  Physician 
Senac,  who  inquired  the  occasion  ,of  the  sadness  by  which  he  appeared  over- 
whelmed, by  parodinjf  those  rerses  in  *•  Andromaque:"— . 

«  Think,  Stnac,  think  upon  that  dreadful  night, 
"  To  a  whole  nation  an  eternal  night, 
**  The  shouts  of  victors,   and  the  dying  shrieks 
"  Of  those  the  stifling  flames  or  sword  devoured." 
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We  do  not,  however,  Respond: — we  turn  from  these  re- 
cords of  human  crimes  to  the  Book  of  ^God ;  and  from  thence, 
as  from  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooks  the  dark  and 
clouded  valleys  beneath  our  feet,  we  trace  the  dawnings  of  a 
brighter  day;  we  hail,  the  approach  of  that  period  when  our 
'  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  P 

Yes !  the  Christian  calculates  not  wholly  upon  the  past 
current  of  human  actions.  He  turns  from  the  melancholy  spec-^ 
tacle  presented  to  his  view  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the 
cheering  prospects  spread  before  him  in  the  sure  word  of  Pro- 
phecy. He  confidently  anticipates  the  glorious  period,  when 
'^  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  wastmg  nor  des- 
f^  truction  within  our  borders/'  He  does  not,  indeed,  look  for 
any  striking  effects  upon  the  conduct  of  nations,  or  the  morals 
of  individuals,  frora  the  boasted  effects  of  philosophy  alone. 
If  the  world  is  to  advance  in  happiness, — if  social  and  political 
order  is  to  be  firmly  established,  it  must  be  through  the  means 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  At  such  anticipations  the  infidel 
may  scoff;  but,  amid  the  political  convulsions  which,  in  the 
present  age,  so  -awfully  agitate  the  world,  the  Christian  will 
turn  to  the  volume  of  Inspiration,  and  point  to  the  Promise  of 
Eternal  Truth,  ^^  1  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time  !*' 


Art.  IV.  A  St&temefit  of  the  Early  Symptoms  ^Mck  lead  to  the 
Disease  termed  Water  in  the  Brain;  with  Observations  on  the 

.  Necessity  of  a  watchful  Attention  to  them,  and  on  the  fatal  Con- 
sequences of  their  neglect.  In  a  Letter  io  Martin  Wall,  Esq.  M.D.' 
Clinical  Professor  at  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  By  G.  D.  Yeats,  M.D.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London ;  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh ;  late  Phy- 
sician to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Infirmary  of  the  County*  and 
Physician  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  pp.  114.  Callow, 
London.  1815. 

TT  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  since,  that  a  German  Physician^ 
upon  a  visit  to  this  country,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  here  to  ^  Gastric  Diseases,* 
and  at  the  Uberal,  and  often  actually  indiscriminate  and  em- 
pirical employment  of  opium,  bark,  and  mercury.  How  changed 
are  the  face  and  fashion  of  things  in  the  present  day !  ^  Gastricism* 
has  at  length  become  the  rage  in  Britain.  Every  thing  both 
in  the  way  of  disorder  and  remedy,  is  regarded  through  the 
medium  of  the  prtmee  viw.  Debility  is  a  word  quite  out  of 
date  ;  sternutation  is  no  longer  in  vogue ;  tonics  are  becoming 
obsolete,  sp^ifics  disregarded ;  and,  after  a  long  strujg^le  for 
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superiority  among  inedicinal  powers,  evacuants  have  been  pro- 
claimed the  masters  of  the  field. 

The  very  respectable  Author  of  the  traet  now  before  us,  has 
taken  a  decided  part  with  the  disciples  of  the  gastric  school.'  He 
gives  his  full  assent  and  powerful  support  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  prevailing  creed ;  and  in  our  opinion  has  approximated  too 
nearly  to  the  verba  magistri  error.  That  his  book  contains 
mahy  Taluable  and  important  observations  we  feel  no  dispo- 
sition for  a  moment  to  question ;  indeed,  whatever  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Yeats,  must  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  degree 
of  authority ;  and  if,  in  the  following  strictures  on  his  present 
performance,  he  may  discover  too  much  of  critical  freedom,  we 
must  request  him  to  recollect,  that  the  strictures  themselves  will 
be  so  many  proofs  that  we  attach  a  considerable  share  of  con- 
sequence to  every  thing  that  issues  from  the'  press  in  the  name 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Author  of  ^^  Observations  ou 
"  the  Claims  of  the  Moderns,  &c." 

The  subject  on  which  Dr.  Yeats  has  now  written^  is  a  sub- 
ject of  no  mean  interest  Strike  consumption  of  the  lungs 
out  of  the  list  of  maladies,  and  water  in  the  brain  will  then 
perhaps  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  scale,  in  respect  of  its 
comparative  importance.  We  have  no  quarrel  therefore  with 
our  Author  on  the  ground  of  the  popular  cast  -he  has  chosen  to 
give  to  his  treatise ;  on  the  contrarv,  we  are  glad  to  see  it  at 
once  so  scientific  and  so  divested  of  technical  peculiarities,  as 
to  be  instructive  to  the  professional  reader,  while  it  is  not  closed 
against  unprofessional  perusal.  The  few  objections  we  shall 
venture  to  make,  will  be  more  against  the  matter  than  the 
manner  of  the  work,  and  these  objections  we  hope  to  urge 
without  in  any  measure  infringing  the  canons  of  liberal*  cri« 
ticism. 

The  gastric  theory  of  medicine,  to  which  we  have  above  al- 
luded, is  not  altogether  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  indeed  se- 
parable into  three  distinct  heads,  notwithstanding  that  these 
several  divisions  in  some  sort  symbolize  with  each  other.  If 
we  were  called  upon  to  designate  them  by  distinctive  appellations, 
we  might  call  them  the  purgative  theory^  the  hepatic  theory^ 
and  the  theory  of  the  digestive  organs;  with  all  and  each  of 
which,  however,  Dr.  i  eats^s  sentiments  have  something  in 
common,  insomuch  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  en- 
gage in  a  slight  preliminary  discussion  on  their  origin  and 
respective  merits. 

It  happened,  at  the  time  when  the  systems  of  Boerhaave  and 
Hoffinan  were  dividing^  the  opinions,  and  directing  the  practice 
of  medical  speculatists  on  the  continent,  that  the  notions  of 
the  latter  were  principally  received  and  taught  in  that  school 
which  was  destined  to   become  the  school  of  paramount  au- 
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thority,  at  least  in  this  country.  Dr.  Callen  and  his  followers 
proclaimed  themselves  partisans  of  the  ^  soUdUm*  of  Hoffman', 
in  opposition  to  the  jiuidiefn^  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
Boerhaave ;  and  the  influence  which  this  selection  of  one  theory 
as  the  ground-work  of  pathology  and  practice,  came  in  a  yery 
short  time  to  possess  over  the  whole  body  of  medical  doctrines 
diroughout '  Britain,  is  truly  astonishing.  Disorder  was  no 
longer  comiption  of  humours,  but  weakness  of  fibre ;  and  the 
old  notions  of  cleansing,  depurating,  diluting,  and  discharging, 
yielded  to  the  noTel  principles  of  subduing  spasm  and  jsup^ 
porting  tone ; — principles  which  were  carried  to  a  stiH  greater 
and  more  unwarrantabk  extent  by  that  very  extraordinary 
person  Dr.  John  Brown.  Even  in  cases  where  the  disciples  c( 
JHofiinan  and  Cullen  would  have  had  no  scruple  in  pursuing, 
in  part  at  least,  the  plan  of  depletion.  Brown  not  only  ri- 
diculed such  plan  as  inefficient,  but  decried  it  as  dangerous. 
Stimulation— excitement — wafe  every  thing  with  him;  and  this, 
it  must  be  confessed,  became  too  much  the  order  of  the  day, 
even  among  many  who  were  very  far  from  being  converts  to  the 
Brunonian  dogmas. 

Such  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  introduction  of  that  bark 
and  opium  practice  of  which  our  German  critic  complained ; 
and  the  complaint  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.    The 
first  great  and  general  check  which  was  given  to  this  practice, 
was  by  the  publication  of  a  work  *  on  the  utility  and  adminis- 
'  tration  of  purgative  medidnes,'  in  which  the  author  endeaYoured 
to  prove  that  our  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and  antispasmodics, 
are,  not  seldom,  worse  than  thrown  away,  and  that  the  correct 
and  efficient  plan  of  treating  many  even  of  those  maladies  that 
are  classed  by  all  parties  among  diseases  Cff  debility,  is  that  of 
a  liberal  administration   of   purgative    remedies.    Thus,  tkat 
singular  affection,  the  Dance  of  St.  Vitus,  (which  Brunonians 
and  CuUenians,  as  weH  as  mere  empirical  routiners,  bad  all 
joined  in  viewing  and  treating  as  an  alTection  of  w^dcness,  and 
in  combating  by  strengthening   remedies,)   the  author  of  tiie 
work  now  alluded  to,  instructs  us  to  counteract  and  subdue  by 
purgatives,  and  purgatives  alone ;  and  so,  in  a  variety  of  other 
instances,  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  judgement,  is  neither  mu- 
thorized  by  theory  nor  confirmed  by  experience.    Many  have 
beien  induced  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  and  unprgudiced  trial,  and 
finding  it  ndt  always  so  isuccessful  as  its  founder  repres^ited, 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  their  old  remedies.    The  nrfai*- 
dple  also  upon  which  medidnes  of  the  class  now  afiuded   lo, 
produce  their  beneficial  efl^ts,  seems,   in  some  measiu-e,  to 
have  been  misunderstood ;  and  here  we  gladly  avail  ours^Tes 
of  an  opportunity  of  using  Dr.  Yeats'«  words  as  expressiTe  of 
ourpWf  veMim^its  on  this  subject. 
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*  With  all  respect/  (he  says,  alluding  to  Dr.  Hamilton,)  *  for  the 
doctrines  of  this  justly  admired  Physician,  I  cannot  avoid  being  of 
opinion  from  observation  that  a  great  deal  of  the  advantage  derived 
fi*om  pursuing  his  suggestions,  arises  as  much,  if  not  more  from  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  secretion  from  the  glands  which  pour  their  fluids 
.into  the  intestines,  than  from  giving  more  regular,  at  least  more 
evacuating  movements  to,  the  intestinal  actions.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  foul  discharges  do  not  depend 
upon  stagnation .  only  in  the  torpid  bowels.  Morbid  secretions  are 
going  on ;  their  mere  evacuations,  therefore,  would  hot  insure  health 
and  tone ;  an  alterative  effect  is  wanted :  excite  the  glands  to  their 
healthy  functions,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  accumulated 
load,  and  salutary  evacuations  will  regularly  take  place.*  p.  39. 

The  objection,  then,  which  we  should  feel  disposed  to  ad- 
TAnce  against  the  principles  and  practice  of  Dr.  Hanailton,  is, 
that  they  partake  too  much,  so  to  say,  of  a  mechanical  nature : 
they  regard  the  living  frame  as  susceptible  of  being  clogged 
and  impeded  in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  machinery  devoid 
of  life,  and  go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  medicinal 
agency  is  resolvabje  into  this  clearing  away  of  offending  matter  ; 
forgetting  that  this  very  matter  itself  is  not  unfrequently  the 
mere  of&pring  of  weakness,  and  that  it  is  most  effectuaily  to 
be  expelled,  as  well  as  prevented  from  again  accumulating,  by 
measures  of  an  invigorating  nature.  The  practice  of  mere  pur- 
gation is  a  practice  of  prescribing  to  symptoms  to  the  neglect  of 
caus^.  It  js  unphilosophical,  and  often  hurtful. 

We  have  ventured  to  name  the  second  reigning  doctrine  pf 
modern  medicine,  the  hepatic  theory^  inasmuch  as  it  looks  to 
the  liver  for  a  solution  of  all  the  diflieulties  .and  intricacies  con- 
.nected  with  disordered  actions  in  tlie  living  system.  A  capite 
ad  calcefn^  it  is  all  the  liver;  and  this  reference  is  nriade  without 
much  precision  as  to  the  actual  state  in  which  the  organ  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  order  to  produce  these  multifarious  maladies. 
They  are  traced  to  the  liver,  and  that  is  enough.  Certain  pre- 
parations of  mercury  have  been  found  or  supposed  to  possess 
a  specific  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  these  pre- 
parations become,  therefore,  in  the  hands  oLthe  hepatic  pa- 
thologist, what  wine  and  opjum  were  with  the  disciples  of 
Brown. 

That  the  liver  is,  in  very  many  instances,  the  actual  and 
prime  seat  of  disease,  which  displays  itself  in  another  and 
perhaps  distaqt  part  of  the  frame,  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
How  often  do  we  see  congestions  of  blood  about  the  vessels  of 
.the  head,  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse, 
dropsical  and  pulmonic  aflections,  hemorrhages  from  either  su- 
perficial or  more  deep-seated  blood-vessels,  and  a  great  many 
other  derangements,  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  to 
a  sehirrous  or  otherwise  obstructed  state  of  tlie  organ  in  question , 
Vol,.   IV.  N.S.  X 
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and  to  a cQiiscquontly  iinpeded<or  iDterriiptedcirculation ihcovgii 
its  substanpc  ;  but  that  allGaseSiof  moirbid  beu^  .are  attributable 
to  this  fiouFce,  is^in  our  minds,  an  itDfounded  *aupi>08iiloD. 
Certain  affeotions  of  4be  head,  it  will  be  our  business  almost  im- 
inediateJy  tofNroYe,  have  an  origin  oftentimes  totally  independent 
of  hepatic  aHection.  This,  then,  like  the  preceding  theory,  is 
stietcliejl  out  to  too  great  a  length,  and  in  practice  acted  on, 
'by  nuich  too  exclusively  of  other  considerations. 

Pathologists  of  the  third  class  found  their  doctrines  on  a  con- 
ceived sympathetic  connexion  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body, 
influencing  more  especially  that  gcand  connecting  medium  the 
stomach,  tlie  proper  regulatioi^s  of  which  constitute,  in  their 
opinion,  the  great  secret  of  curative  agency ;  and  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  medicine,  whicb^  if  duly  cultivated  and  cautiously  re- 
strained, will  perhaps  prove  to  have  more  of  truth  in  its  com- 
position, and  of  good  in  its  practical  application,  tlian  either 
of  the  preceding.  We  do  not  believe,  vrith  an  encomiast  df 
Mr.  Abernethy,  that  *  the  illustration   of  the  maiiner  in  whidhi 

*  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs  mutually  aggravate 
'*  each  other's  disorder,  and  the  insufficiency  of  local  remedies 

*  in  general  for  the  cure  of  local  diseases,  may  be  regarded  as 

*  the  only  important  progressive  step  which  the  science  of  me- 

*  dicine  has  taken  since  the  time  of  Hippocriates  ;'r— but  vre  do 
believe,  and  are  assured,  that  both  professional  and  public  be- 
nefit (if  these  are  allowed  to  be  compatible)  will  accrue  from  the 
speculations  now  alluded  to.  By  way  of  illustration  we  remai^k, 
4hat  it  was  formerly'  the  practice  among  both  hospital  and  pri- 
vate physicians,  to  thrust  Peruvian  bark  down  the  throats  of  aU 
patients  in  whom  debility  was  imagined  the  prevailing  feature 
of  disease,  and  this  from  a  vague  empirical  notion  respecting 
the  corroborating  power  of  the  drug  in  question.  This,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  sympathetic  doctrines,  is  a  practice  resulting 
•fr6m  false  principles.  Look  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
examine  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  upon*  the  ju«t 
regulation  of  which  depends  the  due  performance  of  all  vital 
functions ;  regulate  the  action  of  the  nerves,  improve  the  se- 
cretions of  the  stomach,  and  every  thing  else  will  fall  into- re- 
gularity and  health  in  course  and  consequence.     Even  the  most 

r  distant  and  apparently  mere  local  diseases,  ought  to  be  received 
and  managed  in  reference  to  this  connexion;  and  mor- 
tification itself,  Mr.  Abernethy  justly  asserts  to  '  be  not  unfre- 
quently  the  ^  result  of  nervous  disorder.' 

But  with  every  respect  for  the  talents  and  acumen  of  those 
gentlemen  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  this  sym- 
pathetic theory  of  medical  science,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
|irineiples  it  promulgates,  have  been  advocated  and  acted  upon 
M'ith  too  much  of  systematic  attachment ;  for  there  certainly  are 
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Innny  maladies,  both* local  and  constitutional,  which  have  their 
comtnertcemerit,  course,  and  decline,  in  a  manner  almost  inde- 
pendently of  the  circle  of  sympathies  alluded  to  ;  and  we  are 
apprehensive  that. the  determined  and  devoted  partisan  of 
those  particular  views,  has  sometimes  suffered^  system  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  good  sense  and  unbiassed  observation.  The 
Brunonians  themselves,  with  their  opium  and  stimuli,  were 
not  more  disposed  to  disregard  such  facts  as  interfered  with 
their  hypothesis,  than  the  digestive  organizists  have  sometimes 
shewn  themselves  confirmed  in  theoretical  obstinacy. 

^emay,  by  way  of  illustration,  adduce  two  aflections,  among 
a  Variety  of  others,  which  will  yield  only  to  a  specifi^  treat- 
ment; and  which  treatment,  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  system 
and  seience,  is  entirely  empirical,  or  the  result  of  accidental  ex- 
perience, unaided  by  any  d  priori  views  ;  we  mean — the  sea- 
•scurvy,  and  the  lues -venerea.  Why  vegetable  acids  should  be 
the  remedy  for  one,  and  mercury  for  the  other,  has  never  yet 
been  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  pathological  reasoning; 
and  in  either  instance  you  may  stimulate  the  frame  as  much 
as  you  please,  you  may  regulate,  as  minutely  and  carefully  as 
may  be,  the  condition  of  the  nerves  and  digestive  organs ;  ne- 
Tiettbeless,  the  complaints  will  run  on  and  acquire  strength  as 
they  proceed,  unless  you  check  their  course  by  their  respective 
spe<;ifics.  Again,  many  are  the  local  inflammations  and  other 
derangements,  which  will  yield  only  to  local  and  specific  ap- 
plications, notwithstanding  that  every  attention  shall  have  pre^ 
piously  been  given  to  regulating  the  functions  of  the  first  pas- 
sages. The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means,  in  all  instances,  either  the  cause  or  the  index  of  ge^ 
neral  or  local  disorder. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  turn  our  attention  more  especially 
to  that  malady  which  is  intended  to  be  particularly  the  sul^ect  of 
the  present  discussion. 

Dr.  Yeats  complains,  and  not  without  cause,  that  too  littlet 
attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  by  many  who,  by  dissection  and  otherwise, 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  actual 
origin  of  water  in  the  brain,  which,  he  is  disposed  to  think, 
tdkes  its  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  situations  remote  from  the 
brain.  In  this  latter  opinion  we  think  him  erroneous,  and  it 
remains  for  us  to  state  our  reasons  for  such  difference  of  sea^ 
timent. 

Fir  si.  We  find  the  disease  to  be  one  principally  of  early  life. 
It  occurs,  ordinatlly,  at  some  period  during  the  growth  and 
gradual  evdlntiob  of  the  brain,  before  the  organ  has  arrived  at  ma* 
turity,  vvbich  circumstattce  would  seem  to  favour  the  supposition 
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of  some  organic  alteratioil.  ttking  place  of  an  original  anjf.iaj 
dependent  nature,  for  impediinl&ii^^jid  interruptions  must  na- 
turally be  more  incideilt  to  an  organ  (hiring  the  process  of.'de- 
velopment,  than  after  the  evolution  is  conrglete.  .Secondly ^  The 
malady  is  often  connected  with,  arid  seendiSj^ly  produced  by,  the 
process  of  teething,  the  irritation  of  which /appcMifs"^  extend 
itself  to  contiguous  parts,  and  the  brain  comes  to  ^e  aiS^ted  Uif 
actual  vicinity  of  position,  without  i^efereiice  to  .a  distant  organ. 
Thirdly y  Were  the  complaint  always,  or  more  usually  brought 
about  by  obsttucted  viscera,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it 
oftener  in  advanced  life,  when  such  obstructions  are  both  more 
common  and  more  permanently  operative,  and  iheii  most.obr 
viously,  as  We  have  above  remarked,  engender  disorders  in 
distant  parts  of  the  frame.  Fourthly^  We  may  observe,  that 
the  subjects  of  hydrocephalus  are,  in  the  mcTjority  at  least  of 
casesj  subjects  in  which  a  scrophulous  tendency  in  the  habit  ig 
more  or  less  perceptible ;  and  they  are  moreover  those  children 
in  whom,  from  a  precocity  of  intellect,  we  might  expect 
brainular  functions  to  be  inordinately  active  and  complicatei!, 
and  consequently  more  susceptible  of  disordered  action.       ^  ^ 

But,  iiirther,  the  frequently  obvious  causjes  of  hydrocephalus, 
are  proofs  of  a  too  certain  nature,,  that  the  complaint,  may,  and 
often  does,  originate  directly  in  the  head.  Dr.  Wall  (to  whom 
Dr.  Yeats's  book  is  addressed,  and  who  is  well  known  to  be 
an  observant  and  able  physician)  has  suggested,  whether  the 
Increased  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  of  late  years,  may  not 
*be  traced  to  the  *  leaving  off  of  the  circular  defence  round  the 
'  heads  of  children,'  and  their  consequently  more  frequent 
exposure  to  injury  from  falls  and  blows.  ^  W|fether  .this  be  the 
case  or  not,  certain  it  is,  (and  no  practitioner.of  any  experience 
will  be  incUned  to  dispute  the  truth  of  tte  ^taieinent,)  that  ex- 
ternal injuries,  directly  applied  to  the  head,  arc^bftfen  tbe  im- 
mediately exciting  sources  of  the  disease,  and  this  perhaps  is 
the  case  much  oftener  than  is  seen  or  suspected.  When 
the  derangement  has  thus  been  certainly  induced  in  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  way,  we  always  see  the  functions  of  the 
bowels  to  be  disordered  in  consequence,  and  may  not  this  in- 
cidental and  secondary  affection  be  often,  in  oth6[kcases,  taken 
lor  the  cause  wlien  it  is  rather  the  consequence  ? — He  to]:pidity  or 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  being  occasioned  by  that  altered  state 
of  the  brain,  whicli  is  prior  to  the  actual  production  of  confirmed 
hydrocephalus. 

Tli^re  is  still  another  circumstance  which  would  seem  fa- 
vourable to  the  supposition  of  water  in  the  brain  being  originalW 
a  brainular  disease,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instdnces,  and 
that  is,  that  a  greater  or  less  affection  of  one  of  the  limbs,  is 
'almost  invariably,  among  the  earliest  indications  that  all  is  not 
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SPyiff  oft*  ri^tt.     This  symptom  generally  bdcurs  *  prior:  to  the  • 
intestinal  irregularity,  and  is  often  not  noticed  on  acc6un^-of  - 
its  early  appearance,  and  because  the  connexion   is  not  -(^bn-  ' 
celved  between  it  and  the  subsequent  series  of  disordered  actioijs;  ' 
but,  as  far  as  oUr  observation  has   gone,  we  have  very  seldom  * 
failed  of  bringing  to  the  recollection  of  parents  or  friends,  the  * 
circumstance  of  the  young  patient  having  civinced   a  weakness 
in  one  or  other  of  the  lower  limbs,,  (provided  the  limbs  had. pre- 
viously been  used,)  a  stiffness  about  the  knee,  or  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  drag  the  affected  leg  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  those  who. are  affected  with.  St.  Vitus's  Dance.*     This  sign 
of  approaching  mi^chjef. we;. mcQlion. particularly,  both  because 
it  may4be  ri^gi&i:ded^as:co4itrm4ng  our  views^respecting  the  general 
sourteioY:thfeX'Qn^pliint,*-anH'^bec^uSe  /we  t  of  most  mo- 

nfentbus  "cbti^s^p^flce  to  ^c&ttamence"  early -'OfJ^erations'.of  a  pre- 
v6tftiVe''bi;*,Sifi^ttyiS^nature,'^be^^^  diSease  ^h all  have  become., 

too  coii^cu^fts^to  atfiriit 'br^(fuesiion  or  lloiibt/ ^  ^  "  ''"''  ' 

*tiut;wMe  we.  tHus'cofit^d'fy^  otir^ownnotibns  rei^ecting  * 
the  more  usual  prodiidl'ion^.of  hydrocephalus,  am 
qualify  those  of  the  Auihor^  .whoseTbook^  is.*no\ij;  -before .;Uj«,  we* 
mjisj,  at  the  same  time'^^^^U'^C.^tl^^  j'^e  dVqr^de/  may  aud^q^ygjltjic**^ 
does^  8^i  tim^  occur  ji8.8^9opsec|ijeqjc^jof.t^  and  ijitiewjiptol.  > 

a(iio.^;i^ithe.jnt^t^)]^•iCJlnal.?yit^l^:its  Vi9oen^;*'^hd  . 

that  in  all;  cases,  .thej  pjans  :  both  *  of  prevention  and  treati|»ent 
ought  to  comprise  an  attention  to  the  visceral  state.  We  shall 
here  take  occasion  to  insert  a  case  stated  by  the  Author,  as  il- 
lustrative of  this  necessity. 

*  Having,  just,*  he  says,    addressing  Dr.  Wall,  *  dosed  ray  slU 
tendance  ij^on  an  iniet^stipg  Uttle  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  the^wib^:  , 
child  of  .§n;intelligent  wid.ow^  I  am^sure,  Sirj  you  will  willingly  read.  ' 
the  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  th6y  -wereibyjno  means  moderate,    r 
in'this^tage  of  the  complaint,  as  drawn  up  by  the  mother.     •*  The 
sbBjectVf  Siis  sheets  liad  beeii  for  ten  weeks  without  having  a  natlurai 


'M 


\  ^^ferjgji^ofeMbly  more  analogy  in  some  instances  between  thes^;  ' 
s  two  compiffimte  *T(lHydrbcephrilus  ahd  Chorea)  than'  is  usually  con--  ' 

ceived.     In  ^the  latter,  the  . morbid  actions,  perhaps  from   their  oc-    ^ 

.cQ^g^fee  i^ter  in  life,  seldom  advance  to  the  exteniof  (Hsorgaiiization^  •' 
'an^l^^ilii;lierSo?e  not  commonly  fatal.    In  the,  only  tUttd  .ca^e.  of 

St.  Vitus's  Dance  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have  .witiies^ec})  th^"  ap-     ; 

pearances  in  the  last  stages  were  very  similar 4o  tb^e  which- ^  seen     • 

ihhydrocephalus.     It  maybe  noticed  by  the;  waj,^  that  in  this  case, 
'.the^Slan  of  Dr.  Hamilton  was  from  the  cg^jji^ej^pcment   vigorously     . 
^a*3EBffseveringly  pursued.     It  ought,  jhipweW,  :a\so  to  be  men-     \ 
itione^lbat,  in  another  case,  falling  at  the  i^ime  time>  the  plan  ap-^"  ' 

rtSjRM^be  abundantly  benehcial,       .  **'    .  ^  •'***^^; 
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motion,  and  the  stools  were,  daring  that  period,  occasionally  v6rjr 
dsirk.     About  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  she  was  seized  with  drowsinesiy 
which  continued  for  three  or  four  hours,  /out  of  which  she  awoke 
in  a  very  high  fever,  attended  by  retching  ;  nothine  would  remaia 
on  the  stomach  ;  a  complete  nausea  at  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  food 
'  took  place  :  violent  thirst.    The  motions  resembled  soot  mixed  with 
bollea  spinage,  perfectly  solid,  and  upon  remaining  tinged  the  watop; 
of  a  dark  sap-green.     The  retching  and  fever  continued  for  three 
days,  with  very  little  intermission,   yet  they  were  less  at  times; 
perhaps  the  interval  of  an  hour  might  elapse.    Calomel  had  been 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  was  continued  daily 
fintjl  the  motions  became  lighter.  •  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
all  the  above  symptoms  subsided,  and  the  little  sufferer  became 
daily  better  for  fourteen  days.*   She  was  again  seized  with  drowsiness, 
a  little  sickness,  but.  not  retching.     Calomel  again  procured  rdief* 
Three  days  after  thi^  second  attack,  a  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  head  was  complained  of.     She  could  not  move  nor  stoop 
wiUiout  uneasiness — easily   fatigued^— dislike  to    the  smell  of  her 
food,  and  great  fretfulness — the  uneasiness  in  the  head  was  by  no 
means  continual,   nor  occurring  more  than  four  or  five  times  during 
the  day — costive  bowels  and  dark  coloured  stools  still  as  before. 
Another  fortnight  elapsed  and  the  fever  returned  with  drowsiness — 
dizziness  for  the  first  time — could  not  bear  the  head  off  the  pillow — 
could  not  see  clearly— objects  appeared  double — the    pain  in   the 
head  very  troublesome,  yet  would  intermit  for  two  or  three  hours — 
sickness — pain  in  the  sides — hea/viness  about  the  eyes — ^burning  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet — evacuations  still  dark — 
flushings  of  the  face— starting  during  sleep— the  urine  of  a  higb 
bright  colour." — So  far  the  narrative  of  the  mother.    *  It  was  at  this 
time,'  continues  Dr.  Yeats  *  that  I  first  saw  the  child,  who  is  now 
perfectly  well.     The  repeated  returns  of  derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive organs  would,'  if  not  subdued,  no  doubt  have  ultimately  pro* 
duced  the  full  hydrocephalic  excitement  of  the  brain  which  appears* 
in  iact  to  have  already  commenced.' 

In  this  opinion  we  agree  with  our  Author ;  yet  even  Jiere  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  visceral  disorder  was  not  a  conse* 
quence  in  some  measure  of  an  originally  improper  perfornjance  of 
brainular  functions,  and  the  evacuating  plan,  which  was  adopted 
with  success,  was  not  rendered  so,  in  part  at  least,,  by.  the.  air 
terative  and  stimulatidg  effect  which  it  insured,  not. by  mereljil* 
unloading  the  intestines  of  foul  matter* 

Were  the  question  we  have  been  agitating,  one  of  mere  theory^ 
linconnected  with  practical  influences,  it  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  present  instance  as  scarcely 'worth*  the 
trouble  of  discussion ;  but  besides  that  it  is  always  desirable 
to  acquire  accurate  pathological  notions  on  the  subject  of  morbid 
processes,  we  think  that  we  discover  the  seeds  of  actual  and 
practical  error  iii  tracing  every  thing  in  a  wholesale  way  to  the  . 
^yer^  stomachy  md  bowels.    In  reference  to  the  case  before  us^^ 
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inquiring  and  anxious  parents  will  ever  be  apprehensive  of  thfe 
most  trifling'  irregularity  in  these  parts,  lest  it  should  lay  th^ 
foundation  of  water  in  the  head;  they  will  be  encouraged  in  the 
too  liberal  and  injuriously  habitual  use  of  purgative  medicines, 
with  a  view  to  avert  the  dreadful  catastrophe ;  and,  as  it  re- 
gards disorder  in  general,  professional  men,  unduly  imbued 
with  these  visceral  doctrines,  will  not  only  adhere  to  their 
evactiating  remedies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  tone 
of  their  patients  bowels,  but,  in  very  many  instances,  will  be 
diverted  from  the  employment  of  more  appropriate  means  of 
curing  their  patient's  maladies.  Effects  wfaich>  it  has  been  our 
fate  to  witness,  in  like  manner  as,  under  the  former  but  now 
almost  exploded  system  of  excitement,  we  have  seen  individuals 
excited  to  their  cost. 

We  shall  now  state  what,  in  our  judgement,  ought  to  give 
rise  to  the  professional  and  parental  alartD,  as  menacing  in- 
dications that  hydrocephalus  is  about  to  take  place:  and,  aftei? 
presenting  the  reader  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  distinguishing^ 
features  of  this  complaint,  as  compared  or  contrasted  with  others 
"with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  contbuuded,  shall  conclude  by 
offering  one  or  two  additional  suggestions  on  its  causes  and 
management. 

One  prominent  symptom  we  have  had  occasion  already  to- 
mention,  and  we  repeat  here  our  conviction,  that  in  instances 
where  the  disorder  occurs  graSually  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
this  symptom  will  seldom  be  found  wanting.  There  is,  too, 
for  the  most  part,  an  unusual  drowsiness  and  loss  of  the  child's 
accustomed  vivacity,  which,  when  it  is  marked  and  obvious, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  drowsiness  of  mere  weakness, 
by  a  kind  of  tendency  in  the  head  to  hang  down  as  if  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  it  could  support  its  own  weight.  With 
this  drowsiness  an  uncominon  susceptibility  of  light  is  not 
seldom  observable,  as  if  the  Hght  occasioned  uneasiness;  and 
now,  the  bowels  become  irregular,  generally  costiVe,  but 
sometimes  inordinately  relaxed.  Slight  (its  of  an  epileptic 
kind  are  not  unusually  among  the  earliest  signs  to  excitie  sus- 
picion ;  and  these,  if  they  occur  about  the  time  of  teething,  are 
attributed,  and-  sometimes  justly,  to  this  cause ;  fot  ineffectual 
effort?  to  propel  the  teeth  we  look  upon,  as  we  have  above  re- 
marked, to  be  among  the*  most  usual  exciting  sources  of  hy- 
droeephalus\  A  sluggish  beat  and  slight  intermission  of  the 
puke,,  are  common  attendants  upon  this  state  of  things,  which 
is  soon  however  succeeded  by  a  more  than  healthy  quickness. 
Tliirquickness,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  very  first  symptoms  when 
the  complaint  is  ushered  in  with  more  decided  marks  of  in^ 
flammation,  constituting  the  phrenitic  hydrocephalus  of  some 
authors.     A  sickness,  too,  of  the  stomaqb,  is  almost  invariably 
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an  accompaniment  of  the  inflammatory  hydrocephalus  ;  indeed, 
tlie  symptoms  altogether  are  somewhat  allied  to  those  which 
in  more  advanced  life,  indicate  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  all  the  appearances 
which,  at  various  times,  take  place  according  to  the  different 
states  of  predisposition  and  difference  in  the  producing  causes ; 
and  the  medical  attendant  for  the  most  part  draws  his 
inferences  from  that  kind  of  comparative  observation  which  no 
list .  of  symptoms,  even  if  accurately  remembered,  could  so 
well  supply.  There  are,  however,  certain  prominent  marks  of 
distinction  between  this  complaint  and  others,  the  pointing  out 
of  which  will  be  the  best  way  of  continuing  our  history. 

Worms  in  the  bowels  not  unfrequently  produce  symptoms  which 
are  nearly  allied  to  those  characterizing  the  first  stages  of  water 
in  the  brain;*  but  when  the , mischief  is  occasioned  by  worms, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  a 
constant  tendency  in  the  child  to  pick  them,  and  a  tumid 
appearance  in  the  upper  lip,  with  a  very  remarkable  ,and 
characteristic  dark  appearance  under  the  lower  eye-rlids.  Fetor 
in  the  breath  also,  with  more  or  less  of  cough,  usually  accom- 
panies worms  in  the  bowels;  and  there  is  a  great  irregularity 
in  the  appetite.  In  cases  of  worms,  though  there  may  be  drow- 
siness, there  is  not  that  peculiar  heaviness  indicative  of  hydro- 
cephalus ;  nor  is  ^there  that  impatience  of  light  which  marks 
the  first  periods  of  water  in  the  brain.  Lastly,  we  may 
mention  that  a  common  consequence  of  worms,  or  indeed  of 
any  irritation  in  the  first  passages,  is  a  grating  of  the  teeth  in 
sleep,  which  is  not  an  attendant  upon  hydrocephalus,  except  in 
its  last  stages. 

When   difiicult  dentition  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  indis- 
position, there  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  some  appearance 


*  We  have  all  along  used  the  term  Water  in  the  Brain,  for  the 
disease  under  notice,  although  we  are  convinced  with  Dr.  Yeats  and 
others  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  that  effusion  of  a  fluid  is 
by  no  means  necessary  previously  to  its  fatal  termination.  A  child 
shall  sometimes  go  through  every  stage  of  the  complaint  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  and  'yet  aissection  shall  fail  to  discover  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  has  ha- 
zarded an  o{^inion  on  the  subject,  which  we  cannot  but  think  con- 
trary both  to  analogy  and  fact ;  viz.  that  the  effusion  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  disease^  is  in  some  measure  a  remedial 
process,  '  and  that  death  would  occur  earlier,  did  not  the  fluid  exude, 
'  and  thus  continue  to  the  brain  the  necessary  degree  of  support  from 
« within,  which  would  have  been  lost  by  the  wasting  of  the  org^n 
*  from  the  morbid  action  of  the  blood  vessels.' 
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of  inJ9ammation  about  the  gums;  but  should  tlie general  irritation 
occasioned  by  teething  be  merely  from  this  source  without  any 
hydrocephalic  excitement  we  have  not  that  impatience  of  light 
and  peculiar  drowsiness,  which  ha^e  been  just  noticed  as  in- 
dicative of  incipient  hydrocephalus. 

But  of  all  the  maladies  incident  to  young  persons,  we 
think  that  disorder  which  has  been  termed  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  is  distinguished  with  most  difficulty  from  the  hydrocephalus. 
The  diagnostic  marks  of  these  two  disease,  are  so  well  detailed 
in  the  late  treatise  of  Dr.  Pemberton  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Ab- 
'^dominal  Viscera/'  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting 
his  instructions  on  this  head.  '  In  hydrocephalus  internus'  (says 
Dr.  Pemberton)  ^  there  are  occasional  screamings  in  the  sleep, 
^  with  a  continual  tossing  of  the  hands  above  the  bead,  and  an 
^  intolerance  of  light,  with   mere  or  less  of  squinting,  but  I 

*  think  I  may  say,  that  in  the  complaint  before  us  (remittent 
'  fever)  there.is  hardly  ever  what  can  be  called  screaming,  and 

^  jthere  is  seldom  intolerance  of  light,  and  never  squinting : 
'  and  moreover,  though  the  hands  are  often  carried  to  the  face, 
^  it  seems  to  be  more  from  an  inclination  to  pick  the  skin  from 
^  the  lips,  eyes  and  nose,  than  occasioned  by  the  painful  rest- 
'  lessness  which  attends  the  hydrocephalus.  In  the  delirium  of 
^  hydrocephalus  the  faculties  are  totally  destroyed,  and  the  mut- 
^  tering  ravings  of  the  patient  are  without  sense  or  reason,  and 
^  from  this  state  he  cannot  be  roused.  But  in  the  other  species 
'  of  delirium,  the  child  during  this  state  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
^  called  to  his  senses,  which  he  will  retain  for  a  few  minutes, 
'  acting  and  talking  consistently.     In  remittent  fever  the  ap- 

*  petite  is  destroyed :    in  hydrocephalus,  on  the  contrary,-  the 

*  .patient  will  take  without  reluctance  whatever  is  offered,  ap- 
^  parently  making  no  distinction  between  what  is  palatable  and 
^  what  is  nauseous.^     The  excretions  of  the  bowels  are  some- 

^'  times  perfectly  black,  and  smelling  like  putrid  mud  ;  they  are 
/  sometimes  curdled  with  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  floating 
^  in  a  dark  greenish-coloured  fluid.     These  appearances  of  the 


*  This,  as  scarcely  ever  wanting,  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
hydrocephalus.  Dr.  Pemberton  might  have  added  that  the  wasting 
of  flesh  is  never  in  correspondence  with  the  degree  of  illness.  We 
have  often  found  parents  indulging  a  false  hope  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  small  degree  of  emaciation  which  they  discover  in  the  little 
sufferer^  whereas  in  fact  this  circumstance  serves  to  confirm  the  un- 
favourable opinion  of  those  who'  are  in  the  secret  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  complaint.  We  may  add  that  this  continuance  of  the  nu- 
tritive process  serves  to  shew  that  the  brain,  and  not  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  for  the  most  part  the  prime  and  principal  seat  of  disorder* 
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^  fteces  are   not  observed  in   hydrocephalus    intemus.*     The 
coBVulsions/  the  author  adds,  ^  which  attend   hydrocephalus 
^  very  seldom  supervene,  until  the  patient  has  been  labouring- 

*  for  several  days  under  evident  indi^osition,  whereas  they 

*  often  usher  in  the  very  first  attack  of  remittient  fever.' 

With  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  brain  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  disease  —the  proximate  cause-^as  authors  term 
it,  we  believe  it  to  be  somewhat  different  in  different  subjects. 
That  there  is  increased  arterial  action  and  consequent  venous 
congestion  in  most  cases,  is  very  probable ;  but  neither  the 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  nor  dissection  after  death,  in  all 
cases  demonstrate  these  vascular  conditions  to  have  been  ac« 
tually  present  ;  and  indeed  it  appears  often  to  consist  in  that 
lymphatic^  passive,  or,  as  Dr.  Brown  would  say,  asthenic  in- 
flammation, which  is  common  to  scrophulous  subjects,  or  which, 
at  least,  is  engendered  with  more  facility  in  these  subjects  by 
the  several  exciting  causes  upon  which  it  may  depend.  For  the 
most  part,  we  believe,  there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition 
to  its  production.  One  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
hydrocephalus,  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  of  every  son  (rf  a 
large  family  falling  in  succession  a  victim  to  the  disease,  while 
all  the  daughters  escaped  it.  Every  candid  theorist  will  confess 
thaEt  its  pathology  is  often  obscure. 

But  it  is  of  course  right  in  all  cases  sedulously  to  guard 
against  the  known  exciting  causes.  In  regard  to  blows  and 
falls  it  would  appear  superfluous  to  suggest  any  caution ;  but 
there  is  one  source  of  injury  which  we  are  stroiigly  inclined  from 
observation  to  suspect,  and  that  is  the  very  violent  tossings 
which  it  is'  ugual  to  give  to  young  children  by  friends 
and  nurses,  and  which,  indeed,  in  general,  are  rather  en- 
couraged than  forbidden  by  parentis.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  feeble  subjects,  who  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  com- 
plaint, these  violent  and  unnatural  agitisitions  may  have  a  great 
share  in  its  actual  production.  Exposure  to  the  changes  of 
temperature,  as  an  exciting  source  of  constitutional  derange- 
ment, it  is  needless  to  say  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  duly  watched  and  regulated. 

Js  hydrocephalus,  when  once^it  has  fully  established  itself, 
/ever  curpd  ?  On  this  question  we  entertain  a  kind*  of  inter-^ 
mediate  opinion,  being  hardly  perhaps  so  sanguine  as*  Dr.  Yeats, 
and  not  so  absolutely  desponding  as  some  others.  We  believe 
that  effusian  to  any  extent  never  takes  place  without  the  disease 
being  almost  •  hopdess,  although  by  this  position  we  do  not 
mean  to  infbr  that  the  effusion  is  always  the  cause  of  death, 
which,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  sometimes  takes  placfi 
without  any  discernible  deppsite  of  fluid. 
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One  of  the  principal  difficulties  connected  Vfiih  the  treat- 
ment of  hy4rocephalus,  is,  that  the  complaint  heing  in  so  many 
instances  ushered  in  by  signs  vrhich  are  scarcely  allowed  to 
denote  an  iniiamnmtbry  state,  the  propriety  of  a  vigorous  em- 
ployment of  an ti -inflammatory  measures  becomes  problematical, 
lest  they  should  add  to.  the  seeming,  debility.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  safer  side  on  which  to  err,  is,  in  general, 
that  of  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  depletion  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  wrong  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  two  or 
three  leeches  on  each  temple,  to  general  bleeding  if  the  subject 
be  not  too  young,  to  saline  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistics^ 
Dr.  Yeats  recommends,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his 
recommendation,  ^  a  combined  exhibition  of  calomel  and  the 
'  neutral  salts  given  in  small  divided  doses  as  a  most  powerful 
'  antiphlo^stic ;'  but,  of  all  the  combinations  of  medicines,  as 
applied  to  the  state  of  things  just  supposed;  that  of  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  fox-glove,  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 
This  combination  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  accomplish  the 
double  object  of  allaying  vascular  excitement^  and  introducing 
a  new  action  into  the  system ;  which  last  object,  we  are  told,  is 
that  which  .mercury  effects,  when  it  proves  operative  in  the 
cure  of  hydrocephalus.  Wit  hregard  to  blisters,  we  fully  assent 
to  the  caution  of  Dr.  Yeats,  that  ^  full  evacuations  should  be 

*  premised  before  they  are  had  recourse  to  ;'  for  we  think,  with- 
out this  rule's  being  observed,  that  both  in  this  disease  and 
in  others^  characterized  by  much  vascular  irritation-,  the  stimulus 
of  the  cantharides  is  rather  hurtful  ithan  beneficial.  And  before 
mercury  can  with  propriety  or  effect  be  introduced  into  the 
system,  excepting  with  fox-glove  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
inflammatory  excitement  ought  to  be  got  considerably  under; 
for  *  high  action  of  the  system,'  Dr.  Y.  justly  remarks,  *  seems 

*  to  prevent  the  salutary  effects  of  mercury  we  have  in  view.' 
With  respect  to  the  hopes  that  may  be  entertained  from  mer- 
cury, we  should  rejoice  in  being  able  to  feel  the  same  confidence 
inits  virtues  that  some  physicians  of  great  respectability  have 
felt,  and  that  from  a  conceived  experience  of  its  effects.  Dobson, 
Percival,  Rush,  and  others,  have  published  cases  in  which  a 
mercurial  course  was  successfully  employed ;  but  in  the  hands 
of  other  individuals  of  equal  authority  and  repute,  it  has  always 
failed.  Di*.  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  te?lls  us  that  he  tried  this 
remedy  in  twenty-two  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  ai\d  failed  of 
success  in  every  one.  Its  failure  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
the  circuinstance  of  its  being  admissible  or  appropriate  only  at 
the  time  when  the  first  morbid  excitement  is  considerably  lessened, 
and  the  danger  is  then  always  imminent.  Btit  we  must  here 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  recollecting  that  we  are  critics 
jrather  than  essayists^  and  th^t  neither  t}ie  design  nor  the  limits 
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of  the  present 'pafier  will  admit  of  any  thiug  like  a' systematic 
dissertaik>U.  eittter :  on'  the  nature  or  treatment  of  Hydro- 
cephalus. :,i  .1    < .. 

If,  in  tlie  course  of   the   preceding  strictures,    it  has  'ap-  • 
peai*  to  any    reader   that   we  entertain  any'  prejudice  t^gaiqst  ^ 
the    proper    employment    of  those    remedies '  to   which  iite^ 
st^kjtttres  have  principally  referred,   our  language    will  have  ' 
been    a   very  inadequate    representation    of  our    sentiments:  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  we    think   that  the;  more  frequent*  use  of 
these  remedies,  in  modern  times,  constitutes  (provided  it  be  held 
.    iq  due  bounds)  a  considerable  improvemept  in  modern  prac- 
tice.    At  this   very  time  we  have  under  our  care  more  than 
one  case  of  protracted  disiease,  which  we  verily  believe  would 
have  been  aiTcsted  in  the  very  first  onset,    had  timely  and 
prudent  attention*  been  given  to  the  secretions  and  evacua- 
tions  of  the  bowels  :     so  &r  are  we  from  being   prejudiced  ' 
against  purgatives.     But  it  is  Dne  thing  to   be    a  consistent 
dis/oi]\le,  i^nd  another  to  be  a  determined  devotee,  of  any  reign- 
ing dpctrine;  ,  We:  only  wish    to  see  things   not  carried  too 
fai.;  —to  check  ^unwarrantable. generalization  ;  and  to  deny  that 
all  states  of  morbid    being'  from  *  the  crown    of  the   head  to 
4        the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by 
/        *  turning  up  the  lap  of  the  liver,*  ^  .       ,       ' 


T 


Art.  ;V.;  An  ea^j/  Introduction  to  the  Math^alics ;    in  which  .thef 
Theory  and  Practice,  are  lai^^  and  familiarly  explained,  *  To 

each  sutjectare^  prefixed,  a*  brief  popular  History  of  its  Rise 
and  Progress;  concise^ Mempirs'of  noted  mathematical  Authors, 
ancient  and  modem ;  and  'soflfe  Account  of  their  Works.  The 
Whole  forming  a  complete  and  easy  Systqm*  of  Element^  In- 
struction in  the  leading  Branches  of  the  Mathematics,  designed 
to  furnish  Students  with  the  Means  of  considerable  Proficiency, 
without  the  Necessity  of  verbal  Assistance,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles 
Butler,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xlvi,  978.  Price  11. 1  Is.  6d.  Oxford,  Parker ; 
Loudon,  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

T^HIS    is  not  a  kind  of  work  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for   us  to  say  much;  but  what  we  have  to  say,  is, 
in  the  main,  favourable.      It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  *  an 
^  easy  introduction  to  mathematics/ 'and  is,  strictly  speaking, 


rj>ranchc8  ot    Algebra,'  (including  the    indetermin^gn  £^aTys^r. . 
'  antl  iiHnufb>cneSj)  rl'h^rctical  and  Practieal/(^cpfl^ryj  J^jj^e 
i"ngohVni^<^J.  3i"di;1Conic  Sections.    /  ^  " 
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'  The  Authw  lias  giveli  novelty  to  his  course,  by  prefixing; 
to  each  .separate'  branch  of  discussion-  a  neat  and  accurate 
history  of  .'its  rise  arid  progi«iess:  this  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting^: and,  in  many  cjAdes,  useful.  In  other  respects,  the 
principal  recommendations  of  these  volumes,  are  their  per- 
spicuity- and.  correctness ;  qualities  of  no  small  estimation 
when  the  object  of  the  work  is  considered. 

The  porjtion  of  this  introduction  with  whicli  we  are  least 
pleased,  is,  the  arithmetic  of  circulathig  decimals.  Mr.  Butler, 
after  the  manner  of  ]Vf  r.  Bonny  castle  and  sevei*a\  other  writers, 
performs  multiplication  and  division  on  these  nitiab^rs,  by  first 
converting  them  into  vulgar  fractions;  a  method  which  is 
indirect,  inelegant,  and  unnecessary.  If  it  were '  necessary, 
when  operating  with  the  circulates,  to  subdivide'  both  multi 
plication  and  division  into  8  or  10  distinct  rules,  as.  was  done 
by  Birks  and  Vyse,  it  would  be  better  to.  convert  them  into 
the  ordinary  fractions  at  once,  than  to  embarrass  the  pupil  by 
such  a  multiplicity  of  precepts:  but  when  a  single  and  ob- 
vious rule  is,  all  that  is  necessary  for  multiplying  and  di- 
viding such  decimals  as  they  are,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Mr.  Butler  has  not  adopted  it.  We  regret,  also,  that  he 
has  not ,  drawn  up  his  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  according  to 
the  best  models.  But,  with^  these  exceptions,  he  has  in  ge- 
neral succeeded  well.  His  rules  and  observations  respecting 
the  properties  of  numbers,  the  higher  orders  of  equations, 
and  the  indeterminate  and  Diaphantine  Analysis,  considering 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  he  has  confined  himself,  are 
reaily  valuable.  The  portion,  however,  of  his  work  which 
we  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  conic  sections.  It  comprises,  in  about  50  pages, 
very  neat  and  generally  simple  demonstrations  of  the  most 
'useful  properties:  those  of  the  parabola  are  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  the*  equality  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
focus  to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  other  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  from  that  point,  to  terminate  in  the  directrix ;  those 
of  the  ellipse,  from  the  principle  that  the  sum  of  any  lines 
drawn  from  the  foci  to  terminate  in  the  curve,  is  a  constant 
quantity;  and  those  of  the  hyperbola,  from  the  principle 
that  the  difference  of  such  lines  is  a  constant  quantity. 

On  the  whole,  Ve  are  of  opinion  that  these  volumes  may 
be  useful  to  students.  But  we  apprehend  they  deserve  an 
especial  recommendation  to  such  as,  having  been  educated 
at  a  public  school^  are  afterwards  engaged  in  the  active  scenes 
of  commercial  life,  but  are  unwilhng  to  lose  the  scientific 
knowledge  they  had  previously  acquired.  They  will  find,  in 
these  volumes,  precisely  the  information  they  need,  metho- 
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dicailyarran^ed,  andiperspicuously  exhibited,  as  well  as  satisfac- 
torily demoDStratedTaiul  eistablisbed.  The  work  has  the  farther 
.value  of  bein^  W](^tten  by  one  who  seems  to  cherish  a  regard  for 
tme  religioQ,  and  a  corresponding  dread  of  scepticism  and 
£il  its  coiliaomitants. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a   mathematical  work  from  a  country 
pipl,  so  handsomely  printed. 


Art.  'Vll.  l»  Afnerican  Unitartanism,  or  a  Brief  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress and'  ftesent  State  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in  America. 
Compiled  from  Documents  and  Information  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.D.  ancl  WiUiam  Wells,  Jun.  Esq. 
of  Boston^  and  from  other  Unitarian  Gentlemen  in  this  Country,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  Essex  Street,  London,  Extracted 
from  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey," 
and  now  published  for  the  Benefit  of  Christian  Churches  in  this 
Country,  without  Note  or  Alteration*  4th  Edition,  pp.  48.  Boston. 
Nathaniel  Willis.  1815. 

2.  The  Panoplistf  and  Missionary  Magazine.  Vol.  XL  No.  6, 
June,  1815.  Boston.  Armstrong.  Article.  Review  of  American 
Unitarianism,  ' 

nPHE  first  of  these  pamphlets,  our  readers  are  to  understand, 
is  a  republication,  under  Socinian  auspices,  we  apprehend,  of 
Mr.  Belsham's  account  of  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  in  Ame- 
rica, ad  given  in  his  life  of  Lindsey.  That  account,  we  may  con^ 
elude,  is  not  only  to' be  considered  as  an  accredited  document 
on  the  part  of  the  *  Unitarian  Gentlemen'  who  furnished  ma- 
terials for  the  Compilation,  but  may  be  taken  as  what  they  deem 
a  highly  encouraging  statement,  the  publication  of  which,  there- 
fore, is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  Brief  History  is  very  satisfactory;  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  shew  with  what  paltry  triumphs  the  vanity  of  prose- 
lytism  can  sometimes  content  itself :  while,  as  developing  the 
means  by  which  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  has  been  effected, 
it  affords  a  sufficiently  intelligible  illustration  of  its  nature  and 
essential  principles. 

In  our  review  of  the  original  work  from  which  this  Brief 
History  is  extracted,*  we  referred  to  Mr.  Wells's  statement, 
that  *  there  is  but  one  professedly  Unitarian  chapel  throughout 
*  New  England,'  as  containing  a  virtual  admission  that  Mr. 
'Lindsey's  correspondents  had  considerably  over-rated,  in  their 
vaunting  estimates,  the  extent  to  which  Socinianism  had  spread, 

' : i '■      ■      ■  -.^^    - 

*  Eclectic  Beview,  N.  S,  Vol.  IL  p.  122. 
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We  had  not  then  the  means  of  reoondjing  so  singular  an  ad« 
mission  with  the  self-l^atulations  of  the  party  on  the  success 
of  their  tenets  in  the  United  States.  It  appears^  however,  from 
the  review  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  respectable  American  Journal 
before  us,  that  we  did  not  take  suflSciently  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  policy  by  which  *  American  tJnitarians'  are.  go- 
verned, when  we  supposed  that  the  number  of  chapels  pro^ 
fesaedly  Sociniau,  was  a  criterion  of  the  ^  real  progress  of 
the  tenets  of  Socinianism.  Mr.  Belsham's  wock  indeed  com- 
plains of  the  cowardice  of  the  Boston  Clergy  in  concealing 
their  religious  opinions  :  their  conduct,  however,  is  somewhat 
{Mdliated  in  the  following  remarks. 

*  Can  it,  upon  the  common  principles^  of  human  nature/  (the 
only  principles,  we  believe,  whiph  Socinianism  allows,)  '  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  a  body  of  clergy,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and 
affluence,  and  placed  in  a  station  of  such  high  secular  consideration 
and  comfort  as  that  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  that  they  should 
come  forward,  and,  by  an  open  profession  of  unpopular  truths  vo- 
luntarily risk  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal  dignity  and  comfort,  and 
incur  the  contempt  and  enmity  of  many  who  are  now  their  wannest 
admirers  and  friends  ?' 

t)r.  Freeman,  also,  describing  certain  persons  who  *  con- 

*  tent  themselves  with  leading  their  hearers  by  a  course  of 

*  rational  but  prudent  sermons,   gradually  and  insensibly  to 

*  embrace  Socinianism,'  adds : 

•  Though  this  mode  is  not  what  I  entirely  approve,  yet  it  produces 
good  effect^.' 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  ^  Letter  to  the  Author,'  further  apologized 
ftt  some  length,  for  his  cautious  brethren  ;  and  one  of  his  reasons 
in.defenee  of  them,  is  in  striking  accorcjance  with  the  expression 
by  which  our  reviewer  characterized  Socinianism.*  Mr.  W. 
pleads — 

<  That  Unitarianism  consists  rather  in  nof  believing,  and  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  gain  proselytes  to  absurd  opinions,  than  to  make  them 
aealous  in  refusing  to  believe.' 


*  The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold  negation; — the  whole  secret  of 

*  it  consists  in  thinking  meanly  of  Christ;  and  what  tendency  such 

*  a  mode  of  thinking  can  have  to  inspire  elevation  or  ardour^  it  is 

*  not  easy  to  comprehend/  A  singular  sentence,  quite  coincident 
with  this  designation  of  Socinianism,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Priestley,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Pamphlet.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Doctor  says,  *  He  is  generally  considered  as 
*jBtu  uitlMilieiFer:  f/^«o,  however  ^  lie  cannot  be  far  from  us,  and  I  hope 
f  in  the  way  to  be  not  only  ahnoist;  but  altogether  what  we  are.' 
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But  the  American  reviewer  is  able,  from  local  informatioiiy 
to  let  us  fm'ther  into  the  secret.  Referring  to  the  expressions 
we  have  quoted^  he  indignantly  exclaims — 

'  Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  has  beeu  for  years.  Knowing  that  the 
cold  scepticism  of  Socinianism  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  nor  alleviate 
the  woes  of  plain  common-sense  people,  its  advocates  in  general 
have  not  dared  to  be  open.  They  have  clandestinely  crept  into 
orthodox  churches,  by  forbearing  to  contradict  their  faith,  and  then 
have  gradually  moulded  them,  by  their  negative  preaching,  to  the 
shape  which  they  would  wish.  The  people,  after  a  while,  never 
hearing  of  the  atonement,  nor  of  special  grace,  nor  of  any  of  the 
kindred  doctrines,  forget  that  they  belong  to  the  Christian  system ; 
and>  by  and  by,  regard  a  man  as  a  kind  of  enthusiast,  or  monster, 
who  preaches  such  doctrines.  Who  does  not  see,  that  there  is 
great  cunning,  and, that  there  is  great  policy  in  all  this  ?  But  then — 
the  honesty !  That  is  another  matter.  Did  the  holy  Apostles  act 
in  this  manner  when  they  preached  to  Jews  or  heathens  ?  Did  they 
teach  by  negatives  f  Let  those  blush,  who  prbfess  to  follow  the 
Apostles*  and  yet  behave  in  this  base,  hypocritical  manner !  Common 
honesty  revolts  at  it.  The  idea  that  a  minister  believes  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  infinite  importance,  and  still  conceals  them, 
is  incompatible  either  with  fidelity  or  integrity. 

*  We  appeal  to  the  community  at  large,  whether  it  is  not  a  notorious 
fact,  that  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of  the  liberal  party,  generally 
conceal  their  religious  opinions;  and  that  they  do  this  with  particuliur 
care,  when  there  is  a  prospect,  or  a  hope,  of  their  being  settled  over 
orthodox  churches  ?  We  ask,  also,  whether  it  is  not  a  notorious  fact, 
^  that  candidates  of  the  orthodox  school  generally  avow  their  re- 
ligious opinions  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  that  they  take  par- 
ticular care  to  do  so,  when  ^there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  settled 
over  churches  and  congregations,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a 
leaning  towards  modem  liberality  ?  A  child  can  draw  the  inference; 
esj^ecially  when  informed  that  inducements  of  a  worldly  nature 
vvould  often  be  quite  as  great  in  the  latter  dass  of  cases  as  in  the 
former,' 

We  fear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wells^s  assertion  is  but  too 
capable  of  being  reconciled  with  itself;  that  the  tenets  of  Uni- 
tarianism  Miave  spread  very  extensively  in  New  England, 
^  but  be^  believes  there  is  only  one  church  professedly  Uni- 
^tarian.' 

The  most  melancholy  and  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  His-^ 
tory  of  *  American  Unitarianism,^  however,  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  Socinianism  in  Harvard  College,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusets.  In  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  alleged  by 
Mr.  Belsham,  the  Author  of  the  article  in  the  Panoplist  ad- 
duces 

'  The  class  of  books  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Divinitjr  in 
that  Seminary  as  the  best  books  in  Theology  ;  the  manner  in  which 
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his  Theological  lectures  are  managed,  and  in  whiclh  the  exercises  of 
the  Sabbath  are  conducted;  and  a  letter  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement written  by  Dr.  Kirkland  (the  principal)  to  the  New 
Unitarian  Church  in  Philadelphia.' 

The  same  method^  it  appears,  is  adopted  to  propagate  he- 
resy in  this  College,  as  is  adopted  by  the  Sociniao  clergy. 

^  Sj/stem  in  instruction,  as  a  positive  entity,  is  indeed  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  direction  of  the  Instructors;  but  that  religion 
"  which  consists  in  not  believing,"  is  taught  by  a  well  concerted  and 
uniformly  executed  plan  of  negatives.  AH  systems  but  Unitarianbm 
are  openly,  or ,  secretly,  impugned  or  ridiculed,  while  the  '^  not  be- 
"  lieving"  religion  is  dexterously  substituted  in  their  place/ — *  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Belsham,  rdtten  as  he  is,  in  point  of  doctrine,  to 
the  very  core,  is  purity  itself  compared  with  the  conduct  of  these 
men/ 

We  hare  said  that  these  publications  arei  in  some  respects,  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  as  developing  the  genius  of  Socinianism, 
in  broad  contrast  with  the  spirit,  the  object,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  obvious  with  what  limitation  we  have  con- 
sidered this  expose  as  satisfactory.  The  fact,  of  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  doubt,  that  Socinianism  is  gaining  ground  in  some 
of  the  States  of  America,  must  excite  the  most  poignant  grief 
in  a  benevolent  mind  ;•  although  it  is  less  the  ^  circumstance  in 
itself,  than  its  latent  causes,  to  which  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached. A  system  of  philosophical  opinions,  whether  it  dis- 
guise itself  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  or  avow  itself  as 
infidelity  at  once,  might  be  viewed  as  comparatively  innoxious 
in  its  operations  upon  society,  were  it  not  for  its  alliance  with 
the  secret  unbelief  of  the  heart.  It  is  because  its  prevalence  in- 
dicates a  diseased  state  of  feeling,  a  previous  deterioration  of 
character,  as  it  respects  the  principle  of  belief  and  the  habits 
of  deTotion,  that  we  have  so  much  cause  to  dread  its  increase. 

*  The  majority  pf  those  who  are  Unitarian,'  says  .Mr.  Belsham's 
correspondent,  ^  are  perhaps  of  these  sentiments,  without  any 

*  distinct^consciousness  of  being  so  J*  Our  readers  will  ap-^ 
preciate  this  avowal.  What  inducements,  indeed,^-for  the 
mind  never  acts  without  some  inducement,  aiid  the  idea  of  any 
super-human  influence  is  excluded  frpm  the  system,— what  ^  in- 
ducements does  Socinianism  in  itself  present,  by  which  it  might 
hope  to  make  converts }  Let  it  not  he  said  that  it  possesses  the 
attractions  of  Truth,  and  that  these  to  a  virtuous  mind,  should 
be  sufficiently  powerful.  Truth  is  uniformly  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  of  a  good,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  af- 

JectioDs  by  its  suitableness  to  our  moral  wants.     But  what  good 
^oes    a  system  of  ^' not  believing,"  9  religion  of  dreary  ne* 
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gations  offer  to  the  heart,  except  aa  emancipation  from  the 
sacred  obligations  o£  faith  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  ^  American  Unitarians,'  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
succeed.  Conversion,  as  a  moral  operation  upon  the  heart, 
Socinianism  is  incompetent  to  effect^  since  it  cotisists  in  a 
mere  <^ange  of  opinion  : — it  is  a  simple  intellectual  conquest 
that  it  aims  at;  and  this  it  most  easily  achieves  by  a  method 
09rr^P^ndent  to  its  negative  character.  By  separating  the 
donind  inaensUily  from  the  dbgeets  of  its  belief,  it  gradually 
-weakens  the  impression  of  their  existence,  till  at  length  indiffe- 
rence becomes  Goubt,  and  doubt,  not  long  supportable  to  him  that 
has  once  believed,  drives  the  mind  to  disbelief.  In  this  stat|s 
the  Socinian  system  oflEers  a  plausible,  and,  compared  with  ope^ 
infidelity,  a  creditable  refuge  from  the  hauntings  of  conscience 
and  the  agitations  of  uncertainty,  and  thus  the  opinions  beciun^ 
an  easy  conquest. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  American  Journal;  speaking 
of  the  progress  of  Socinianism  in  Harvard  Cdiege,  informs  us, 
that 

*  At  one  compnenceittent,  that  of  1813,  the  prayers  were  par* 
ticularly  observed,  and  their  deficiencies  noticed  eVen  by  childreii 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  far  other  devotional  exercises.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  several  gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability, 
horn  different  parts  of  the  American  Union,  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion,  that  the  IbUomdng  negatives  could  be  truly  asserted  con- 
cerning both  the  prayers,  viz.  That  there  was  no  mention  of  sin  ; 
of  course  no  petition  for  forgiveness;  no  admission  or  implication 
that  mankind  are  in  a  ruined  state ;  no  acknowledgement  of  ex- 
posedneas  to  sin.  There  wa?  no  mention  of  sahation;  nor  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  church  as  existing  upon  earth  ;  nor  to  the 
holiness  and  happiness  of  heaven.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  ra*' 
dicai  distinction  among  men ;  no  admission  of  regeneriition ;  no  sapv 
plication  for  spiritual  aid.  There  was  u6  looking  forward  to  a  mor^ 
Dlissful  period  of  the  world  wheii  the  truth  shall  be  univex^lj  pre* 
valent.  In  *  one  of  the  prayers,  there  was  no  mention  of  Christ, 
nor  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Him  $  in  the  o&er,  the  onlj  mention 
or  allusion  was  in  the  three  closing  wards,  «*  through  our  Redeemer." 
p.  258. 

Dr.  Estlin*a  **  General  Prayer  Book'*  has  not  yet,  we 
presome,  reached  Harvard  College :  or  Dr.  Kirkland,  the  ]^e- 
sident,  is,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Beldbam's  opinion  that  it  is  vaio, 
and  worse  than  vain,  to  attempt  to  recon<»le  the  sentioieiits 
of  Socinlans  with  those  of  their  opponents. 

^Is  the  venerable  Council,  (says  Mr.Bdsfaam,  alhidiog  to  the 
'  mutual  Council  by  which  a  Mr.  Sherman  was  disniiBsef  firom  bis 
connexion  with  a  Society  in  Connecticut,)— •is  the  venerable  Gouncii 
serious  in  stating  difierences  so  glaring  and  subsfantiiA  m  these^  as 
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nothing  more  than  a  "peculiar  phraseology"  and  a  '^circum- 
*'sta^tial  difference  of  sentiment  f'^  No!  n^o!  opinioniB  sych  as 
these  can  no  more  harmonize  with  each  other  than  lig4it  and  dark- 
ness, Christ  and  Belial.  Tkei^  toko  hold  doctrines  so  diametricaUy  op" 
posite  cannot  be feUffw^toor shipper  sin  the  same  temple.^  **  Amer.  Unit**' 
{k30. 

This  is  hotiest ;  this  is  manly.  This  is  what  Orthodox  Christians 
baye  always  maintained,  and  have  been  stigmatized  with  illibe^ 
ridity  for  maintaining.  '  For  if.  opposite  \iews  as  to  the  Oligect  of 
'  worship,  the  ground  of  hope  for  eternity,  the  rule  of  iaith  and 
'  duty,  and  the  principles  and  motives  of  true  obedience ;  if 
^  these  do  not  constitute  difierent  religions,  we  may^  without 
^  miich  diiBcKlty,  discaver  some  principles  of  unipn  and  identity, 
'  among  ail  religions  whatever ;  we  may  realize  the  doctrine 

*  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  and  extend  the  right  hand  of 
,  ^  fellowship  io  the  T<ro<*shipper  at  the  Mosque,  and  to  the  vo- 

*  taries  of  6rahma.' 

'Mr.  W^rdlaiir  f»roibably  did  not  know,'  (adds  the  Panoplist,  iii 
reference  to  this  quotation, }  <  that  Pope's  universal  prayer  had  been 
introduced  with  an  atterati6n  which  did  not  affect  tbe  sense,  into  the 
fmblic  iTorsfaip  'of  an  enlightened  congregation,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened pkice  in  the  world.  Yes,  this  prayer  which  declares  that 
the  same  Ood  is  w>o|rshipped  by  one  whom  the  New  Testament  de- 
scribes as  a  Saint  or  holy  person,  by  a  Sage^  who  is  laboorine  to 
emit  the  light  of  philosophy  ^om  the  darkness  of  his  own  herniated 
mind,  and  by  a  Sava^e^  who  is  engaged  in  offering  human  sacrifices 
to  his  ncfalignant  deities;— this  prayer  is  adopted  by  a  Christian  As* 
sen^bly  to  be  ^sed  4s  s(  hynin  of  praise  to  the  true  God.* 

But  Mr.  Befcdtiffi  iKtfd  his  friends  itill  for  once  accord  witli 
us,  Iq  depreccrtS^  sueh  liberality.  They  know  that  if  they 
are  not  blaesphefnefs,  ChHHidns  mti^t  be,  what  the^  used  to  be 
styled  in  primitive  times,  idolaters.  No  speculations  on  the 
supposed  inuoQeney  of  mental  error,  can  justify  a  mutual 
sanction  of  opinions  ^so  diametrically  opposite.'  And  Mr; 
Lindbey's  Correspondent,  Dr.  Freerafan,  speaks  out  explicitly : 
'  The  orthodox,'  be  says,  ^  are  idolaters.'*    The  Panoplist  adds,^ 

'  Divine  Saviour  1  what  then  are  these  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  acid  thousands  of  thousands,  around  th^  throne  of  God, 
who  say  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power  and  riches  ^id  wisdom  and  strength  and  honour-and 
glory  and  blessing,  and  who  rest  not  day  nor  night  from  this  am^ 
ployment/ 

Two  more  extracts  from  the  masterly  Review  from  whidi 
i^e  have  «o  freely  quoted,  must  close  this  article;  but  we  £^ 
under  no  necessity  of  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  its  length^ 
The  first   relates  to  a  characteristic  in  the  progress  of  Sooi* 
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nianism  in  America,  as  respects  the  manner  in  which  eonrerts 
are  made.  It  is  obserYable  that  in  every  instance  the  tracts  of 
Dr.  Priestley  or  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  or  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
or  the  works  of  other  Unitarians,  are  assigned  as  the  source 
and  cause  of  success. 

*  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  just  what  the  orthodox  have  long  affirmed; 
Unitarianisra  is  not  spread  by  the  Bible.  But  then,  that  the  sect, 
which  has  such  a  loathing  for  all  sy&tenis,  and  all  human  creeds  and 
compositions,  should  depend,  and  acknowledge  its  dependence,  for 
all  its  success,  on  the  works  of  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  a  few  others, 
is  not  quite  so  consistent  as  one  might  expect.  Yes,  the  Bible,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  are  not  once  named  in  the  whole  pamphlet, 
as  the  causes  of  conversion  to  Unitarianism,  or  as  even  coadjutors  ih 
this  work.  The  truth  frequently  owea  its  disclosure  to  accidents. 
Mr.  Belsham  and  his  Correspondents,  did  not  mean,  to  portray 
Unitarianism  thus.  But  where  there  was  no  disguise  ;  in  tlie  free  ex* 
pression  of  their  hearts,  they  told  the  honest  truth.  To  Priestley, 
Liindsey,  and  their  co-adjutors,  be  all  the  glory  of  the  spread  of 
the  sect.  The  Bible  will,  we  apprehend,  be  the  last  to  claim  it.'  p.  262. 

We  have  particular  pleasure,  in  transcribing,  as  our  closing 
extract,  the  following  observations,  relative  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  becomes  Christians  to  conduct  themselves,    in  se* 

arating   from  Socinians,    so    far   as    respects    religious  fel- 

owship. 

*  Let  them  utter  no  reproaches ;  let  them  pass  no  hasty  censures, 
no  unchristian  excommunications.  Let  tliem  deal  with  their  offending 
brethren  in  a  solemn,  affectionate,  tender  manner.  Their  business 
is  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  *  not  to  exalt  a  party.' 
<  To  treat  their  opponents  with  aspenty,  w^th  contempt,  or  reproach, 
is  unworthy  of  them  as  Christians,  or  as  men.  They  must  feel  that 
their  opponents  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost ;  souls  as  precious  as 
their  own.* 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  earnest  contentions  of 
Christians  for  tl>e  truth  of  the  Oospel,  should  ever  partake  of 
the  ap]j)earancc  of  animosity  or  of  want  of  feeling  with  respect  to 
tlie  persons  of  their  opponents.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
persons  who  can  repeat,  with  unfaltering  tongue,  the.  danmatory 
clauses  of  their  creed,  and  even  carry  the  spirit,  of  that  creed  into 
their  writings,  really  believe  in  the  awful  nature  of  the  con- 
sequences annexed  to  a  denial  of  Christ.  What  have  ran- 
somed <?riminals  to  do  with  the  sentence  of  their  Judge  upon 
ilieir  unhappy  fellow- criminals !    "  There  is  one  that  judgeth." 
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Art.  VII.  Epistles  and  Miscellaneous  Poems .    By  Thomas  Grinfield, 
"of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  foolscap  8vo.  pp. ,  248.  Price  7s. 
Gale  and  Co.  1 81 5. 

\fJ^  are  so  accustomed  now-a-days  to  long  narrative  poems 
from .  the  bauds  of  no  ordinary  poets,  that  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellanies, we  fear,  is  likely  to  be  received  with  indifierence. 
It  wants  that  stimulus  of  which  epics  and  tragedies  more  pe- 
culiarly boast;  that  interest  of  a  story,  which,  with  some 
readers,  is  the  principal  thing.  It  wants,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subjects,  those  strong  and  fiery  passions,  which  are  the  very 
elements  of  lofty  poetry ;  that  development  of  character,  which 
the  poet  has  no  room  for  introducing  without  actors  and  a  story. 
Then,  miscellanies  are  generally  esteemed,  however  unjustly, 
the  sweepings  of  a  portfolio,  on  which  the  writer  has  not  put 
forth  his  powers,  but  which  he  was  unwilling  to  lose ;  and  yet, 
for  all  this,  a  greater  perfection  and  polish  is  expected  here 
than  in  longer  pieces :  no  flat  lines,  no  awkward  expressions, 
no  dissonant  rhymes,  are  overlooked;  no  dormitations  of  the 
poet  pardoned.  '  ^ 

Yet  in  fugitive  pieces  much  of  the  most  genuine  poetry  is  to 
be  found.  Story,  passion,  and  character,  must,  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  wanting.  But  these  ^  addresses,'  ^  stanzas,* 
*odes,*  and  *  songs,*  are  generally  written  on  some  subject, 
that  nearly  touches  the  poet,  and  calls  out  his  best  and  dearest 
filings ;  written,  too,  in  those  few  happy  moments,  when  duty  or 
habit  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of  inspiration ;  when  the  soul 
is  awake  to  all  kindly  influences;  when  the  eye  and  the  ear  are 
quick  in  perceiving  delight,  and  the  tongue  is  ready  in  uttering 
it. 

Mr.  Griniield's  volun^^  forms  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  no 
narrative,  no  strong  passion,  no  development  qf  character:  and 
yet  the  book  has  interest  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  poet,  giving  himself  up  to  those  gentle  feelings,  those 
social  aflTections,  which  make  man  amiable  as  a  friend,  a  brother, 
a  son,  or  a  husband.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  composed  in 
the  ebullition  of  a  poet's  feelings,  when  all  nature  is  ^  beauty 
^  to  his  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear.*  No  wonder  that  it  finds  a 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

The  volume  is  of  a.  very  miscellaneous  nature.  The  first 
part  consists  of  epistles — to  a  school-boy  friend  (two),  to  an 
uncle,  to  Southey,  to  Scott,*  to  a  young  lady,  to      cousin.— 


*  These  great  poets,;  we  believe,  have  few  sq  sincere  adn^irers  as 
ourselves;  and  yet  we  could  wish  that  the  Author's  partialities 
had  not  betrayed  him  into  so  frequent 'a  repetition  of  their  names 
and  praises. 
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That  to  his  uncle,  contaios  a  y^ry  pleasing  account  of 
an  angler's  day.  Our  readers  shall  enjoy  both  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening.  The  scene  is  in  Devonshire,  about  the 
Teign. 

<  But,  chief,  I  see  you  in  that  wonted  anr. 
Bent  on  your  favourite  sport,  the  fisher's  care ; 
Such  as  when  erst  I  shar'd  your  pleasant  side. 
New  to  the  art  whose  rude  essays  I  tried. 
Row  clear,  how  true,  bow  full,  the  vision  opes  I— 
'Tis  day-spring:  wide  o'er  Devon's  meadowy  slopes 
/The  sun,  yet  hovering  lai^e  and  low»  distils 
A  yellow  glitterauce ;  dewy  freshness  fills 
The  soft,  the  speckless  azure,  and  declares 
*«  The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs.** 
Now  forth  wefaVe:  the  pannier'd  ass  attends 
With  short  still  footstep :  each  in  turn  ascends ; 
Or,  like  the  morning,  fovelv,  young,  and  gay. 
Your  Emily,  (while  we  beside  her  stray,) 
Rides,  and  with  sweet  wild  prattle  cheats  the  way. 
Or  brisk  discussion  tracks  the  maze  of  truth, 
Or  some  choice  volume  spares  the  search,  or  bj(Kh; 
/  Or  th^  glanc'd  e3re  with  ravishment  sumevs 

That  broader,  brighter  volume  eardi  displays,'  p.  ]2. 

*  Homeward  we  wend.     The  moon  rides  bright  and  high  ; 
How  still  the  air,  how  beauteous  is  the  sky ! 
The  lands,  in  yellow  mist,  how  delicate  they  lie ! 
.    Where  on  the  main  he  pours  his  broadening  stream, 
^  We  view  ftr  £x  like  molten  silver  gleam 
'Twixt  the  dark  hedge-rpw  leaves  &at  skirt  our  way. 
Chequering  with  playful  shadows  the  soft  ray. 
Each  creeps  in  musing  silence ;  ( noiseless  nieht 
And  yon  sweet  moon  to  pejasiveness  invite ;; 
Not  as  at  mom,  when  sprightly  converse  flow>d ; 
Now  is  the  Spirit  hush,  and  high  the  mood ; 
And  Fancy,  now,  and  Feeling,  that  all  day 
Slept  in  their  mystic  cells,  awake  to  play : 
So  the  shy  fay,  whom  garish  sunlight  scares, 
Forth  on  her  freaks  at  hour  of  moonshine  fares* 

'Tis  done ;  once  more  we  gain  that  weleome  door; 
There  meet  each  dear  familiar  face  once  more; 
Share  the  calm  joys  of  home,  the  chat,  die  glee* 
The  fondness,  of  a  clustering  family. 
Share,  too,  with  keen  delight  and  honest  pride» 
The  unbought  feast  which  our  own  toil  surged  ; 
Then,  on  a  well-earned  couch,  retrace  tne  way, 
Keact  in  dreams  the  pastime  of  the  day* 

Nor  less  to  me  my  visionary  muse 
The  scene,  the  sport,  so  long  untried,  renews; 
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\    And,  cotijured  hence  on  Fancy's  frolifc  wing, 
I  seem  to*  have  met  f^ou  on  the  banks  of  Teign» 
There  loitering  one  sweet  summer's  day.     But  see^ 
The  picture  fades  to  dull  reality : 
No  summer ! — wintry  nakedness  and  gloom ; 
No  banks  of  Teign ! — my  disenchanted  toora, 
Whose  book-row  walls  the  flickedn^  flame  dispteys. 
O'er  which  I  hang»  o'er  which,  amidst  this  maze 
Of  twilight  musings  lost.  I  roll  the  *  unconscious. gaze.' 

pp:  16,  17. 

The  two  epistles  to  a  fticfnd,  more  partieularly  paint 
the  Author's  mind,  passioi^wtely  devoted  to  classical  lite- 
rature and  natural  scenery.  The  first,  after  nteotroning  his^ 
rambles  throtkgh  most  parts  of  these  ^  sister  isles/  represents 
him  as  still  insatiate  of  tr^tvel.  The  second  is  a  ^  kind  of 
palinodia  ;  the  writer  is  settled  down  into  a  married  man,  and 
a  parish  priest. 

We  are  awai*e  that  the  writer  is  not  apt  so  soon  to  be  tired 
of  home  pictures  and  personal  feelings  as  the  reader ;  but  we 
are  mistaken  if  the  reader  experiences  any  weariaess  of  this  . 
kind  from  this  volume.  These  pictures  of  the  Author's  mind, 
and  his  domestic  attachments,  are  sa  delicately  and  delightfully  ^ 
touched,  and  withal  are  relieved  with  so  extensive  a  back- 
gr6und  of  natural  scenery  and  moral  sentiment,  that  we  take 
the  same  interest  in  Mr.  G.'s  fire-side,  as  in  that  of  an  elegant 
and  hospitable  friend* 

We  next  come  to  his  ^  Miscellaneous  Poems*  and  '  Addresses.' 
A  little  piece,  called  '  Memory,'  is  extremely  elegant.  We  give 
it  nearly  entire. 

*  How  beautiful  the  scenes  that  rise» 

Sweet  Keswick,  on  thy  wanderer's  view  ! 
Yet  b velier  still  their  koBfe  lies 
Upon  thy  Derwent's  mirror  blue : 

'Yes,  lovelier  in  thy  lake  appears  ' 

The  bordering  shade,  the  varied  vale ; 
And  there  a  magic  tint  endear^ 

£v^n  the  grim  peaks  of  Borrowdale^ 

'  RemciiibraQce«  ( there  in  emblem  shown, ) 
Thus  to  the  mmd's  reverted  eye 
'  With  coloring,  fairer  than  its  own, 
Presents  each  past  reality.'  p.  69* 

*  Sweet  were  the  days— too  sweet  to  JUist ! 

Hiat  saw  me,  warm  in  youthful  prime. 
Pursue  my  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Thro'  tracts  of  beauteous  and  sublime. 
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*  Sweet  were  the  days  !  but  sweeter^  now. 

Their  meniorj,  mellow'd  in  the  mind, 
Rekindling  rapture^s  purest  glow. 
And  leaving  kindred  pains  behind. 

<  When  fall  the  yeJlpw  nights  of  June^ 

Lone  wandering,  to  myself  J'ave  said, 
**  At  such  an  hour,  with  such  a  moon, 

I  sought  Helvellyn*s  wonderous-  head : 

*  '^  There  what  a  sieht  the  new-bom  day 

Disclosed  I** — In  mat  inspiring  thought 
«  The  feverish  toil,  the  clambering  way. 

The  gasp  and  ache  were  all  forgot.' 

'  And  oft,  in  summer's  evening  walk, 

And  oft,  at  winter's  social  hearth, 
How  sweet  of  far-off  friends  tp  talk, 

And  fondly  paint  their  varied  worth ! 

^  Nor  chide  your  bard,  nor  heartless  deem 

Or  churlish,  ye  that  share  his  breast^ 
If  lovelier  than  yourselves  ye  seem, 

By  memory's  partial  pencil  dress'd  : 

f  She  takes  you  in  some  happier  mo>od. 

Such  as,  methinks,  ye  still  shall  wear 
When,  mortal  frailties  all  subdued. 

Ye  mix  with  natures  heavenly  fair. 

*  Hail,  memory!  sweet  enchantressi  hail  I 

StiJl  may  thy  soft  reflected  rays, 
Oh  still,  as  heretofore,  prevail 
To  bless  and  beautify  my  days  I*  pp.  60—63. 

The  quotation  is  very  long,  but  our  readers  would  Dot  pardon 
fis,  did  we  not  make  room  for  the  \yhole  of  '  Killicrankie.* 

*  This  is  the  place ;  here  pause  we.    How  diose  wood^ 
Down  to  the  vale,  where  Garrie  brawls  al6ng, 
Seem  hurrying  from  their  height !  and  how  the  eye 
Plunges  amidst  their  ^uJphs  on  gulphs  of  green. 
Delighted !  Beauty,  here,  and  grandeur,  thron'd 
As  in  their  shrine,  our  pilgrim's  homage  ask. 
Yet  what  is  beauty,  what  is  grandeur  here  ? — 
Who,  in  Thermopylae's  bleak  pass,  would  mark 
Aught  of  material  circumstance,  the  crags 
Of  GEta,  or  the  dash  of  senseless  waves  > 
And  who,  in  Killicrankie'9  proud  defile* 
Slights  not  the  charm  of  hanging  shades,  and  turns. 
His  mind's  eye  backward,  thro'  the  mist  of  years, 
,  To  that  brave  day,  when,  hot  with  hope  to  'avenge 
yheir  James  unthroned,  and  check  the'  Usurper's 
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On  death  determinedy  or  on  deathlefls  famet 

But  destined  this  to*  inherit,  that  to  deal. 

Here,  with  his  little  hero  band,  Dundee 

Fell  conquering  ?  Yes,  I  see  them  :  dark  the  sky. 

To  suit  the  scene  so  dark ;  where,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Famish'd  and  furious,  from  their  northern  holds, 

Like  wolves,  like  lions,  rush  those  mountaineers, 

Burning  for  battle.     Sudden  they  descry, 

(Not  in  tame  prudence  waiting  his  advance,) 

The  foe ;  and  with  a  shout  of  horrid  joy 

Startle  the  mountain  echoes.     Tumult,  straight. 

Turns  to  fair  soldier-like  array,  and  calm 

Considerate  rage;  and  well  behoves  them  now; 

For  now,  a  sevenfold  multitude,  the  foe 

Fronts  them.     And  hark,  the  volley'd  thunder  1  see 

The  glen  in  smoke  and  sulphur  all  involved ! — 

The  gale  has  clear'd  it  now ;  the  hosts  emerge  i 

Those  glorious  rebels  with  their  dread  claymorea 

Grappk  in  fiercer  onset,  and  amain 

The  rich  death-harvest  reap.    Where  now  the  pomp 

Of  lowland  chargers,  that  so  well  sustained 

The  Koar  and  lightning  of  their  musquetry. 

But  brook  not,  now,  the  broadsword  clash,  not,  now, 

The  ghastlier  glare  of  bbod  ?  Oh,  what  a  sea 

Of  battle  boils  and  billows,  pent  betwixt 

These  mountain  jaws !  how  like  a  spring-tide  swell 

Ton  Highlanders  roll  in  as  on  a  host 

Of  swimmers,  faint,  and  yielding  to  the  death ! 

August,  endearing  proof,  that  valour,  thus 

On  patriot  principle  and  national  zeal' 

'Stablish'd,  may  quell  the  multitudinous  might 

Of  loath'd  invasion, — quell  with  few !  Lo,  there 

His  handful  of  high-hearted  volunteers 

Dumbarton  hurls ;  the'  artillery's  captur'd :  here,    . 

Spurring  upon  the  thickest,  hottest  fi^ht, 

Graeme  wita  his  hundred, — Grssme,  himself  head,  soul^ 

Life-blood  of  that  smsdl  body, — routs  Mackay 

With  all  his  brigades,  all  his  chivalry, 

Hir'd  from  the  South.  There  what  an  eye»  o'erbuilt 

With  what  a  brow !  like  the  red  flash  that  breaks 

The  long  dark  thunder  cloud :  what  high  disdain. 

What  desperate  anger !  who  shall  bear  its  glance  i 

Well  may  it  blast  and  wither  a)l  the  strength 

And  spirit  of  that  poor  time-servi^  host, 

£nglish,  or  awed  by  England.    While  we  gaze. 

That  eye  is  quench'd  in  death :  he  falls,  he  falls, 

Glorying ;  for,  all  around,  the  field  is  won. 

And  Victory  hovers  o'er  him  with  'her  crown 

Of  laurel :  such  the  work  of  good  claymores ! 

Twelve  hundred  foemen  pile  Uie  sacrifice 

CrownM  by  Dundee;  his  friends,  the  most  part,  stand, 
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Yet  fain,  (if  fcettven  pennitted,)  to  resign  _^ 

Triumph  so  dear-boiight:  shouts  are  sunk  in  groa^l^ 

Hie  rich  red  cup  of  vengeance,  fiavorous  else, 

a*is  paird)  'ddbitter'd  to  their  lips;  for  who, 

Whoy  like  the  Grebtoie,  to  gbry  leads  their  wrath  ? 

But  time  soon  mellows  that  regret  away, 

Soon  leaves,- unmixMy  the  joj.  His  deed,  bis  deaths 

Hath  haUow'd^  hath  eternized,  ybnder  scene. 

So  (]uiet  now:  hath  fiUM'it,  to  the  eve 

Of  Imgering  fancy,  with  far  other  sight 

Than  of  that  meadowy  ^en  by  tufted  steeps 

O'erbrowM  ;  hath  filrd  it,  to  her  ear,  with  sounds 

Far  other  Aan  the  voice  of  sheep,  and  birds. 

And  Garrie  in  his  everlasting  flow; — 

Garrie,  now  pure,  but  how  discolored  erst 

With  gore  and  trampling! --Spirit-stir ring  scene 

Adieu:  thou  daim'st  the  feelings  of  an  hour 

From  every  pilgrim ;  I  have  paid  thee  mine/  pp.  64p — 68. 

The  ^  sea-side  ooAtemplation*  ia  a  beautiAil  piece,  smelling 
fresh  of  the  sea.  Mr.  O.,  we  think,  has  an  ear  peculiarly 
tuned  for  blank  verse :  indeed,  his  rbymed  couplets  we  hardly 
know  how^  to  approve;  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
triplet  and  alexandrine,  and  the  too  fr^uent  earrying  on  of 
the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another,  so  entirdv  destroy  the 
common  cadences  of  rhyme,  that  the  rhyme  itself  often  seems 
like  a  troublesome  aiid  unskilful  interruption.  The  blank 
verse  is  perpetually  varied,  and  always  musical. 

The  Author,  in  the  '  sea-side  contemplation/  supposes  himself 
indulged  with  an  opening  to  the  submaride  world. 

<  Oh  that,  in  an  ark 
Of  crystal,  like  old  Merlin,  I  could  reach 
The  sesHroots,  and,  in  emerald  lights  survey 
The'  august  invisibilities  beneath ! 

*  Ev'n  now  inethiwks  I  pierce 
Those  realms :  abound  me  rocks  and  mountains  rise, 
In  outline  more  fantasticr  than  the  clouds 
Of  evening ;  nor  less  various  in  their  hues ; 
Andofsiuhunapproadiedbulk,  that  Alps 
Or  Andes,  ndxla  with  theMT,  were  shrunk,  were  dwarfed. 
For  every  istethat  on  the  desert  brine^ 
Shews  its  green  fVont,  yea  each  huge  continent, 
What  is  it  out  the'  emerging  ridge  or  |^ak 
OfmountainSi  whose  immeasurable  sides 
Xiurk  in  the  waves  they  girdle  round,  whoscf  feet 
<  Are  stablish'd  in  the  centrd  core  of  earth  ?     . 

Where,  all  belbw  the  nlunge  of  divfaig  r^Meg 
Bdow  the  search  of  mthoming  plummet^  plains 
And  valleys,  ampler  far  than  these  terrene^ 
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Sptead  coextensive  with  the'  o'erspreq^ii^  vofin. 

Part,  bpenest  champaign^  where  aboye>  perchance^       ^^ 

Rolls  the  Pacific  or  the*  Atlantic ;  part. 

By  many  a  strange  and  fearful  precipice 

O^efbeetled,  narrowest,  deepest,  darkest  glens. 

As  ^ere  those  clustering  Cyclades  inlay 

The'  ^gean,  or  Azonilm  Pico  towers. 

Or  Otaheite  midst  her  islet  groupe 

Sits,  like  a  Nereid  with  her  nymphs  begirt» 

Smiling.— Nor  deem  these  sea-landtr  ukiadom'd ; 

But  thick  with  forests  here,  and  groves,  and  bowens. 

Of  coral,  some  smooth-rinded  and  of  clear 

Unvarnished  red,  some  pale  and  grey,  and  rough 

With  fretwork  delicately  fair  beyond 

What  the  light  Gothic  chisel  best  hath  wrought: 

While  meads  of  sea-weed,  numberless  in  kinds  *; 

And  colours,  there,  delicious  pasturage 

Spread  for  the  gracing  dwellers  of  the  deep. 

Add  banks  of  spunge,  soflas  the  tenderest  moss: 

Myriads  of  sbeUs^  for  flowers,  with  rainbow  tints 

Or  fleck'd  or.staia'd,  and  o'er  the  wrinkly  sands 

Now  scatter'd,  now  in  many  a  ousiovM  grot 

Embedded  thick^-^Castles,  beside,  aind  towers,  ' 

And  streets,,  and  squares,  with  sparkling  diamonds  rioh 

And  pearly  c^miiesB,  rich  with  silver  ore 

And  golden ;  beggaring  all  the  pomp  an4  wealth 

Of  Rome,  or  Cairo,  or  old  Babylon : 

Arches,  that  might  bestride  Missouri's  wrath, 

Where,  conqueror-like,  his  broad  brown  waters  roll 

On  Mississippi,  forcing  the  pure  flood, 

(Tho'king  of  earthly  rivers,)  nmny  a  league 

To  wear  ms  sullying  hue :  then  pyraoiids, 

Dwindlinff  to  insignificanoe  of  bulk 

And  age  Uie  piles  of  Memphis:  collonnades, 

Vaults,  obelisks,  and  cathedral  cupolas. 

Mocking  whatever  Rel^on,  iu  her  frauds, 

Gay  wi^  liie  spoils  of  superstitions  Fear, 

Hath  built,  or  Etastem  pride ;  worthiest  oi  gaze 

And  wonder  and  loud  fame;  capacious  too 

Of  millions;  m  unconscious  loneliness 

Xiost,  and  death-silence,  and  perpetual  night.'  p.  74«— 77* 

A  beautiful  fancy  piece ! 

We  vrould  gladly  tiav©  quoted  the  piece  called  *  The 
'  seasons  painting  the  year;*  and  indeed,  several  others ;  but 
ous.  limits  forbid; 

We  could  almost  have  wished  that  ^  Fancy  and  Reason^ 
had  been  omitted :  such  long  AUeeories  have  someftbiiig  cUldMh 
about  them^  and  the  subject  of  thia  is  upt  particularly  ori- 
giuftL 
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At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a*  blank-vGrs6  translation  of 
the  4xth  book  of  the  iEneid,  offered  *  as  a  specimen  of 
'  a   trandation    whicti   nothing   but    an     assurance  of  public 

*  approvjil  could  encourage  the  Author  to  com|)leta  aad  pub- 

*  lish.'  Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  tl^e  Autlior  may 
receive  other  tokens  of  ^  public  apprpvar  than  our  jvyi.:  that 
he  certainly  has.  Every  reader  of  Dryden  and  Pitt  must 
be  aware,  we  suppose^how  very  inadequate  English  rhyme 
is  to  the  expression  of  tiiie  delicate  beauties  of  Virgil.  No 
one,  we  venture  to  say,  has  felt  these  beauties  more  than 
Mr.  G. :  few  are  so  well  tjualiiied  to  convey  them  to  an 
English  reader.     We  have  room  but  for  a  short  citation. 

*  Full  in  the  vestibule  and  jaws  of  hell 
Sorrow  has  pitch'd  her  tent,  and  vengeful  Care, 
And  pale  Disease,  and  melancholy  Age, 
And  Fear,  and  Famine  prompting  deeds  accurst, 
And  loathsome  Want ;  shapes  terrible  to  sight; 
Labour,  with  these,  and  Death,*  and  Sleep,  of  Death 
Half-brother,  and  the  stealthy  joys  of  Guilt, 
And  War  life4avish,  and  the  Furies  rack'd 
On  iron  beds,  and  Discoid,  wild  of  soul. 
Her  snaky  tresses  wreath'd  with  blood-red  band. 
In  midst  of  these,  her  arms  an  elm  dispreads,- 
.Dark,  antique,  vast ;  resort  of  aery  dreams, 
(So  rumour'd)  clustering  every  leaf  beneath, 
And  many  a  savage  form ;  for  Centaurs  here^ 
Kennell'd  beside  the  portal^  scowl;  and  there 
Scyllas  of  shape  ambiguous ;  hundredfold 
^^eon ;  Lima's  monster,  hissing  dire ; 
Chimera,  mail'd  in  flame  ;  the  Gorgon  brood. 
The  Harpies^  and  the  triply- member'd  Shade. 

.£neas,  here,  with  panic  horror  thrill'd. 
His  falchion  clenchM ;  against  the'  advancing  throng 
Waved  it  unscabbarded ;  and, — but  that  she, 
His  sace  conductress,  taught  him  how  the  ghosts, 
(Thin  hollow  semblances  of  living  form, ) 
Flit  bodiless, — with  frustrate  onset  he  , 

Had  hewn  in  sunder  those  impassive  shapes.'  pp.  207^  208* 


Art.  VIII.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Leeds,  April,  16,  1815,  on  Oc- 
casion of  the  Execution  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburn,   Attorney  at 

*  Law,  for  Forgery :  with  Details  of  Conversations  with  him  during 
his  Imprisonment.  By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Minister  of 
^Albion  Chapel,  Leeds,  pp.  62.  price  Is. *4th  Edition.  Longman 
and  Co.   London.    1815.  '     .      . 

JF  this  Sermon  can  be  the  means  of  doing  any  good,  it  wdll 
be^  we  suspect,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which 
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the  Author  intended.   ^  As  a  becrcon  to  guartl  young  preachers 
against  a  rock  upon  wliich  Mr.  Hamilton  seems  unfortunately 
to  have  split,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  a  very  useful  discourse, 
and  its   Author  may  ultimately  have  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  religious  public  for  having  preached  and  published  it; 
but  in  no  other  conceivable  way  can  either  reviewers  or  readers 
contract   a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  preacher.     In  this  respect, 
indeed,  the  Sermon  before  us  has  no  contemptible  chance  for 
inimortality ;  for  the  English  language  certainly   cannot  afford 
so  admirable  a  specimen  of  almost  all  the  qualities  which  a 
sermon  ought  not  to  possess,  in  combination  with  so  lament- 
able  a  dearth  of  all  that  it  should.    It  is  not  characterized 
either  by  depth  of  reasoning,  Or  by  originality  or  beauty  of  il- 
lustration.    It  is  not  distinguished  by  the  evangelical  tone. of 
its  sentunent,  nor  by  the  fervour,  or  simplicity^  or  correctness, 
of  its  composition.    It  is  essentially  deficient  ia   a  display  of. 
^  that  melting  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  in  those  close 
and  pungent  addresses  to  their  consciences,  without  which  it 
may  rationally  be  expected  that  all  sermons  will  be  preached 
in  vain.     It  exhibits  no  sparklings  of  genius,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term ;  no  taste  but  of  the  lot^est  and  most  vitiated  kind  ; 
and  no  talent  but  an  astonishing  adroitness  in  crowding  together 
a  multitude  of  hard  words,  which  many  of  his  audience  had  never 
previously  heard,  and  which  the  far  greater  proportion  could  not 
understand. 

The   grand  fault  in   the  conaposition   of  this  singular  pro*' 
duction  is  obscurity;   arising,  we  conceive,  from  two  causes; 
viz.  the  miserable  and  despicable  pedantry  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,   and   the  writer's   own    indistinctness   of  con- 
ception.   He  is  too   aspiring   to    tread  in  the  common  and 
every  day   track  of  thought,  and  too  feeble  to  clear  out  a  new 
path   for  himself,  so  that  he  loses  himself,    and  his    readers 
also.    There  are  innumerable  passages  in  the  Sermon,  which, 
even    if   rendered    into    plain    English,    would    convey    no 
distinct   ideas  to  the  reader's   mind,   and    for  the  very  best 
reason  in  the  world,  because  the  writer  had  no  distinct  ideas  - 
to  convey.     He  has  aimed  at  being  original,  and  by  pouring 
out  obscurity  and  absurdity,  has,  unfortunately  for  himself  m 
every  sense  of  the  word,  adopted  the  wor3t  method  be  could 
have  devised  for  becoming  so;  for  we  beg  leave  to  hint  to  Mr. 
H.  that  these  qualities  are  by  far  too   Common  in  the  present 
day  to  confer  upon  him  any  prescriptive  claim  to  originality. 
But  the  characteristic  defect  of  this  discourse^  are    the.  bar- 
barous and  pedantic  expressions  with  which  it  a(>ounds.    The 
Author  has  used  such  an  unparalleled  license.  Jp  this  respect, 
that  we  could  almost  imagine  his  sole  f^im  in  writing  some  of 
Ihe  inimitable  {)aragraphs  with  which  he  has  favoured  us/wa^i 
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to  see  how  many  UiwHyutU  terms  and  phrasos,  he  coulil  crowd 
togeiixev  in  a  o'iven  space,  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers. 
The  tes^  of  this  .St^mon-  is  James  i.  15.  "  When  lust 
**  iiath  coTiceived  it  brin^otU  forth  sin,  &c  *'  and  to  substantiate 
our  preceding  charge,  we  shall  lay  before. our  readers,  the  fol- 
lowing single  extract)  only  premising,  that  if  it  be  not  thought 
sufficient,  they  mfiy  turn  to  almost  any  part  of  the  Sermon 
itself,  and  read  till  they  are  convinced,  which  will  certainly 
be  the  case  before  tbey  shall  have  proceeded  through  many 
pages.  To  illustrate  the  progressive  nature  of  sin,  Mr«  H. 
says, 

*  If  the  character  thro^rs  itself  in  any  particular  attitude,  it  k  dif- 
fiouk  to  recover  the  natural  posture ;  and  though  the  singularity  might 
arise  oderely  from  an  accidental  cause,  yet  it  may  require  some 
lengthened  process  to  rectiQr.  Through  the  influence  of  habit^ 
JeeSn^  may  ^rmk  itjr&m  its  naivoe  ^eope^  and  the  pamers  of  the  con* 
stitution  He  wrenched ,  from  their  ori^uuU  eockets.  The  machinery 
^  the  mindt  o^  it  i$  Jirst  thr&wn  into  acHon^  toorh  throufrh  a 
roughness  of  toheef  and  stubbornness  of  sprit^f  mth  jarring  and  con«> 
Jounding  attrition  ;  but  tohen  the  qctum  is  cordihueSf  the  philosophic 
chimera  of  perpetual  motion  is  reaktsed  and  C'Onfirmed.  And  when 
habitsf  are  formed  upon  evil  passion;  and  principles,  it  is  iodpossible  to 
calculate  on  their  mischievous  ext^t.  We  have  then  to  grapple, 
not  merely  with  the  strength  of  our  depravity,  but  with  the  dis- 
S(§vantages  of  a  prepared  barrier  and  circumvaUation.  We  have  t^en 
to  resist,  not  an  enemy  conscious  of  its  injustice, .  but  a  common- 
wealth dbat  relies  upon  precedent  and  is  regulated  bv  law.  Ah! 
the  will  ie  always  volatile  to  sin,  why  should  we  then  &n  its  heats 
apd  aeoelerate  its.  impulse?  The  mind  always  gravitates  to  evi), 
why  thep  should  We  multiply  its  tendency  bv  addaioniQ  weight  and 
VmiWho  tootdd  add  momentum  to  an  amlan^  Jrom  the  Andes^ 
or  ifing  tvith  more  cruel  gaeed  the  boh  thai  hisses  from  the  secret  place 
of  thunder  f*  ' 

We  will  not  disguise  that  we  have  read  the  whole  of  this 
Sermon  with  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  some  passages  in  it 
with  strong  fedings  of.  indignation ;  nor  tiiat  tibe  preceding 
remarks  were  vrritten  in  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope. 
Perhaps  idomeof  eur  readers  may  think  we  should  haye  treated 
Mr.  H.  with  more  gentleness  on  acooimt  of  his  youtfi  and  inex- 
perience. To  this  we  reply,  that  there  are  peculiarities  con- 
nectedwith  this  case,  which  justify,  and  even  require,  the  utmost 
severity  of  criticism.  It  is  not  the  exuberance  of  gepius  dT 
wkieh  we  oomplttn,  nor  tbe^  flights  6i  a  warm  and  ylvid  ima- 
^ation,  whien  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  restram :  these  faults  would  have  much  more 
eadly  idtisHted  of  palliation  ande:x6use.  But  it  is  avnretched 
and  pedantic  attcanpt  to  appear  a  man  of  talent)  by  the  com^ 
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plete  sacrifice  of  every  pretension  to  tas^e,  and  of  eyery 
prospect  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  Had  the 
Sermon  been  preadied  on  an  ordioary  ooqaaioD,  we 
might  haye  been  disposed  to  treat  it  Thither  more  .leniently ; 
but  it  was  delivered,  as  we  have  understood,  in  the  presence 
of  10,000  persons.  Surrounded  by  a  multitude  much  larger 
in  ail  probability  than  the  preacher  will  oyer  he  called  to 
address  again,  a  multitude  who,  in  the  aflfecting  tragedy  they 
had  just  witnessed,  h&d  sicen  the  evil,  of  sin  eidhibited  in 
the  most  vivid  colours  ; — possessed  of  the  finest  q>portunity>tbat 
could  offer  for  arousing  their  slumbering  consciences,  and 
directing  them  to  the  Saviour,  with  impression  -and  effect; — 
it  was  in  theae  circumstances  that  Mr.  H.  chose  to  pronounce 
a  discourse,  unintelligible  to  most  of  his  hearers,  ,ana  to  which 
the  remaining  few  must  have  listened,  if  they  could  listen 
to  it  at  all,  with  anguished  feelings  for  the  Tolly  and  deep 
culpability  of  the  speaker. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  ivhole  amount  of  Mc  H-'s  in- 
discretion. It  might  bo  supposed  that  ignor$incQ  and 
iueonsideration  had  led  to  the  preaching  df  this  discourse;^ 
that  being  himself  a  young  mw  of  readiog  and  information, 
h^ihight  not  have  been  aware  that  the  terms  of  art  and  science 
vrould  place  him  above  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 
But  we  are  grieved  that  he  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  this 
excuse.  In  that  respectable  seminary  from  whi(^h  he  so  lately 
emerged,  he  must  have  been  followed  with  remonstrance  upoii  ■ 
remonstrance;  and  he  has  no  doubt  received  from  estimable  and 
Tenerable  friends,  to  whose  judgement  he  was  bound  to 
pay  de/erence,  many  faithful  and  solemn  assurances  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  his  style  of  pre^chipg^i 
But  it  augurs  very  unfavourably  of  Mr.  H.'s  modesty  and  spirit,, 
that  not  content  with  preaching,  he  has  proceeded  to  publish 
and  to  issue,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  he  must  have 
received,  edition  after  edition  of  the  Sermon  upon  which  we 
bave  thus  animadverted. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  unworthy  production  longer  than  we 
^oukt  have  done,  for  the  benefit  of  young  preachers.  How  un- 
aceountable  soever  the  fact  m^y  be,  we  hear  that  Mr.  H.  is  very 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds;  and  as  popularity  is 
.  ^^  dangerous  snare  even  to  a  well  regulated  mind,  we  have  felt 
flNHBe  little  apprehension  lest  even  his  manned  of  preaching  should 
produce  imitators. 

We  have -no  apology  to  ofEsr  Mx-  H.  for  What  he  may  deem 
the  severity  of  our  remarks.  A  seSse  of  duty  has  impelled 
the  whole  of  them.  We  wish  he  may  profit  by  the  general 
easttgation  he  has  received,  and  have  only  to  add,  in  parting, 
**  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  thee.'* 
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Art.  IX.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulaiion  of 
the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Times :  in- 
cluding an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  intended  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
Principles  and  Importance  of  Bible  Institutions.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Thomson^  and  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  Secretaries  to  the 
Perthshire  Bible  Society.  8vo.  pp.  172.  Price  3s.  Perth.  (Sold 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Parent  Institution. )     1815. 

"IX^E  have  particular  pleasure  in  noticing  this  pamphlet,  as 
one  i/¥hich  will  be  valuable  to  the  biblical  student,  considered 
independently  of  the  controversy  with  which  it  is  more  im- 
mediately connected.  The  Rev.  Gentlemen  by  whom  it  is 
written,  are  well  known  in  the  provincial  town  in  which  they 
reside,  as  able  and  useful  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  though 
the  one  is  in  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  among 
the  Dissenters,  they  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  striving  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  As  Secretaries  of  the  Perthshire 
Bible  Society,  no  men  could -by  their  zeal  and  Christita 
wisdom  have  rendered  more  essential  service  to  th^  noble  cause 
in  whioh  they  are  engaged. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  received,  from 
its  commencement,  the  most  liberal  support  from  the  clergy  and 

!)eople  of  Scotland ;  and  let  it  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  a 
and,  whose  illustrious  Reformers  have  made  the  Bible  the' 
common  inheritance  of  all  her  children,  that  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  how  divided  soever  they  may  be  in  religious  and 
political  sentiments,  have  looked  upon  this  institution  as  a 
rallying  point,  and  have  felt  its  influence  to  be  a  bond  of  union. 
Unlike  the  Norrises  and  the  Marshes  of  South  Britain,  who 
have  wasted  their  time  and  spent  their  strength  in  advancing 
futile  objections  against  the  mere  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  iniaguied 
that  there  could  be  two  opinions  respecting  a  duty  so  evi- 
dent and  conspicuous.  Strongly  attached  as  they  are  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  they  could  have  no 
objections  to  unite  with  Episcopalians  and  other  religious  deno-  ' 
minations,  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  circulation  of  that 
divinely  inspired  book,  on  which  they  believe  the  doctrines  and 
the  discipline  of  their  Church  to  be  founded ;  since  they  very 
naturally  supposed,  that  the  more  extensively  the  Bible  shall 
be  known,  the  more  will  Presbyterianism  enlarge  its  influence. 
We  do  not  fear,  say  the  mo^t  rigid  adherents  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical polity  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox,  that  our  Church  will 
be  in  danger,  by  giving  the  Sacred  Writings  to  every  peopk 
in  their  own  tongue,  because  we  are  verily  persuaded,  that  if 
these  writings  contaii^  ftny  fprai  pf  Qburch  governmeqit,  tba^ 
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form  is  ours.  Why  do  not  the  high  Episcopalian  party  uni- 
Tersally  Reason  sifter  the  same  mode  ?  If  they  ate  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  Episcopacy  is  the  only  apostolic  form  of  Church 
government,  and  that  no  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, ought  they  not,  in  order  to  be  consistent^  to  be  the 
itipre  zealous  for  the  general  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip** 
tures  ?  If  the  Bible  contains  Episcopacy  only,  why  fear  that  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy  will  be  endangered  by  its  circulation  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  pamphlets  of  such  men  as  Norris  and 
Marsh,  have  found  their  way  into  Scotland;  and  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  respecting  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  they  have  furnished  a  few  uninformed  individuals  with 
something  in  thci  way  of  obj$<ition  which  had  not  otherwise  oc-« 
curred  to  them.  After  making  every  inquiry,  we  find  that 
these  are  chiefly,  (with  one  exception,  which  we  shall  presently 
notice,)  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  that  to 
members  of  this  communion,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  is  reserved,  almost  exclusively,  the  glory  or  the  shame 
of  opposing  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  without  either 
note  or  comment.  We  shall  make  no  remark  on  this  singulai* 
fact;  but  while  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judge- 
ments respecting  it,  we  cannot*  help  observing  with  sorrow^ 
that  it  gives  too  much  countenance  to  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers, that  the  English  Establishment  has  retained  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  that  Church  from  whose  communion  she  has 
withdrawn. 

There  is  recorded,  however,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  one 
Extraordinary  exception  to  the  zeal  and  harmony  with  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  oi  Scotland  have  supported  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  We  feel  no  disrespect  for  thd 
Reverend  gentlemen  concerned ;  and  while  we  record  in  the 
language  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Perthshire  Bible  Society,  A 
circuDistance  of  which  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  lorig 
been  ashamed,  we  do  it  from  no  motives  but  those  of  pre- 
venting others  from  being'  influenced  hy  their  example^  and  ot 
exciting  themselves  to  an  open  acknowledgement  of  their  error 
by  zealously  co-operating  in  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, "l^hougkthe  passage  is  long,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
cause  without  quotmg  it  at  full  length. 

<  In  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  there  is  but  one  body  of  Chris- 
tians,  possessed'  of  influence  and  public  responsibility,  ^hich  in  its^ 
corporate  capacity^  and  after  deliberate  disciissid^oi,  has  disapproved 
of  supporting  the  Britifih  and  Fo^ei^n  Bible  Society.  We  blush 
to  say  that  that  body  is  to  be  found  m  Scotland ; — in  Scotland,  ce- 
lebrated evigry  where,  for  a  well  educated  and  intelligent  populationt. 

Vol.  IV.  N,  S.         .         .  Z 
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and  for  vigorous  exertions  in  vindication  the  purity  of  the  fidth.  We 
blu$h  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Scodaad — 
a  Church  long  distinguished  for  soundne^  of  doctrine,  for  inde- 
pendence of  sentiment,  and  for  zeal  in  promoting  the  knowledge- 
of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Merse 
and  Tiviotdale,  24th  of  October,  1809,  it  was  overtured,  that  a 
collection  be  made  within  its  bounds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 
The  decision  of  the  court  upon  it  was  as  follows.  *<  The  Synod, 
though  deeply  sensible  that  the  diiFusion  of  Christianity  among  i4o- 
liters,  who  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  it,  and  also  among  pro- 
fessing believers,  to  whom  it  is  imperfectly  known,  is  an  object  most 
desirimle ;  yet  are  of  opinioni  that  tne  plan  proposed  for  attaming  this 
object,  by  circulating  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a»cing  dif* 
ferent  nations,  in  their  respective  languages,  can  be  of  no  aenrio9» 
until  the  people,  into  whose  hands  these  translations  are  put,  ahajl 
be  enabled  to  read  them;  and  therefore  refuse  to  appomt  a  cc^* 
lection  to  be  made  in  the  churches  within  their  bounds,  for  the 
end  proposed  in  the  overture." 

*  Tliid  decision  was  given,  aft^r  an  able,  clear,  and  impressive 
sermon  was  preached  upon  the  subject,  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
Court;  after  solemn  prayer  for  light  and  direction  in  conducting 
the  business  which  might  come  before  it;  and  after  prolonged  and 
serious  discussion  on  the  merits  of  -the  overture.  It  was  given  by 
a  body  of  men.  who  had  bound  themselves  to  consult,  in  all  $uon 
C[uestion9,  the  glory  of  God  ahd  the  good  of  hi^  Church ;  who  daily 
in. private,  and  weekly  in  public,  prav  that  the  word  of  th$  Iiord 
may  have  free  course  and  be  |;lonfiea ;  and  it  has  been  obstinate^ 
adhered  t«  in  the  face  of  a  positive  recommendation  of  the  Geik^riU 
i^ssembly!!! 

.*  This  document,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  records  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  contains  a  condemnation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  conceived  to  come  from  an  Assembly  of  Divines  in  this  en- 
lightened kingdom.  Various  individuals,  principally  from  among 
the  men  of  the  world,  have  stated  objections,  cnargeable,  some  of 
them,  with  ignorance,  others  with  absurdity,  otiiers,  with  bigotry, 
and  others,  with  presumptiop;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  that  have  yet 
appeared,  h^vo  all  these  quafities^  been  found  so  delectably  united,  as 
in  this  deliberate  effort  of  the  concentn^ted  wisdom  of  the  Reverend 
Synod.  It  proceeds  upon  two^  assumptiona :  first,  that  the  tmss- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  lapguage  of  a  people  whp  cannot 
read  it,  can  be  of  no  service ;  and  secondly,  that  t^  people,  i^  fOr 
reign  nations,  into  whose  hands  the  tr^alat(on  of  the  Scriptiiries  is 
to  be  put,  are  not  able  to  x^^  them*  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
both  ci^tbe9,e  originate  in  ignoran^ce, 

*  Had  the  Qentlemen  who  ftainied  ^od  app^ved  pf  the  di^ciaiQn* 
been  acquainted  with  the  spbject,  thf^y.  hqvM,  hi^ve  kxiojiv^ii.lbai.^e 
Armenian,  tbe  Gothic,  and  tt^  ^sf^  Soi^Uxmi  WOfei  ff|Mi« 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  boo>ks,  tb^^  ware  wirit^  aed  paistea 
in  these  languages;  and  that  ii^tead^  of4)«u»g  of  no  4emoe»  they 
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were  of  tbe  greatest  service  to  the  people.  From  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  they  brought  within  their  reach,  they  sti- 
mulated them  to  ,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  languases, 
and  in  this  manner  improved,  at  once,  both  their  temporal  and  their 
spiritual  interests.  Those,  then,  ought  to  stand  high  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  who  produce  such  translations.  By  all 
liberal  Christians,  in  every  age,  will  the  names  of  Miesrob,  who 
£rst  tranjslated  the  Scriptures  into  Armenian,  of  Ulphilas,  who  first 
translated  them  into  Gothic,  and  of  the  Rev.  James  Stewart^ 
jwbo  first  translated  them  into  Gaelic,  be  held  in  veneration.  The 
ignorance  of  bigotry  may  condemn  such  labours  as  of  no  servicey 
but  an  enlightened  people  will  award  them  their  merited  meed  of 
praise.' 

*  But  the  other  assumption  of  the  Rev.  Synod  is  equally  chargeable 
with  incorrectness,  nay,  it  is  notoriously  false.  The  Society  never 
has  either  attempted  or  proposed  to  circulate  translations  amongr 
people  who  could  not  read  them.  And  if  the  members  of  the  gourt, ' 
who  thought  so,  had  any  private  informatioit  that  this  was  the  case, 
it  surely  was  their  duty  to  have  investigated  the  matter,  before  they 
allowed  such  an  assertion  to  go  into  their  records,  pass  into  the 
morldf  and  be  disseminated  among  their  people,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbeir  authority.  This  was  obviously  and  imperiously  incumbent  on 
them»  because  the  assumption  carries  in  it  a  foul  slander  on  the  un- 
derstanding and  good  sease  of  some  of  the  first  and  most  learned 
characters  of  |he  age*  It  represents  them  as  giving  away  Bibles 
without  discrimination^  without  regard  to  any  rational  end;  and 
thus  indulging  a  wanton  prodigality  in  disposing  of  the  funds,  which 
a  generous  people  has  committed  to  their  trust.  It  is  true»  the  So* 
dety  overlooks  these  calumnies  of  uninformed  men,  with  the  dig- 
nified silence  of  integrity.  But,  as  such  calumnies  attach  a 
fi»ecies  of  discredit  to.  the  country  whence  they  derive  their  origin, 
tney  ought  to  be  publicl5r  protested  against,  and  stigmatized  by  all 
wksf  are  alive  to  its  respectability.^ 

'  It  most  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  th«  Bible  Soeiety  in  ge- 
neral, audi  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Merse  and  Tiviotdale^  in 
fmianwilMt,  thai  the  lay  brethren  in  these  .  quarters,  have  taken  the 
subject  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  estabJished  Bible  So- 
cieties in  various  places,  that  all  who  find  themselves  inclined  may 
bare  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  feelings  in  this  respect. 
T3ie  circumstances  in  which  the  Societies  have  come- into  being, 
.mgur  wall  of  thetr  prosperity,  and  reflect  the  highest  honour  on 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  projected  them,  and  assisted  at 
their  in/»titution.  The  outvoted  minority  of  the  Synod,  will  unquefi- 
tionably  support  them ;  and  even  the  majority  may  be  expected  to 
join  them,  when  certain  feelings  shall  have  subsided,  and  a  due 
measure  of  light  broken  in  upon  them,  and  dispelled  the  spectres 
Of  prejudice.'  pp.  166—171. 

We  repeat^  that  the  paftiphlet  before  us  is  extremely  Ta- 
faiabie  to  the  hibUcal  student;  and  that  the  information  it  corns 
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tains  is  highly  creditable  to  the  learning  of  its  Authors.  In  ieii 
Sections  it  gives  an  able  and  interesting  account  of  the  cir^ 
culatiou  of  the  Old  Testament  Before  the  Christian  era; — of  th« 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  till  the  middle  ages ; — of  the  state  of  religion,  and  scarcity  of 
\{  ' '  the  Scriptures,  during  the  middle  ages,  till  the  invention  of  prmt- 
^  ing;— of  the  period  v^hich  intervened  from  thcinventioB  of  prmting 

till  the  Reformation ; — of  the  period  between  the  Reformatioa 
and  the  eighteenth  century ; — of  the  state  of  religion  m  Great 
Britain,  from  the  period  of  the  Coramonw(<alth  to  the  present 
time ; — of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;*<-of  the  leading  transactions 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society*  taken  from  the  priated 
reports  of  the  Institution ;— -of  the  claims  which  th0  Bible  So- 
cieties, in  this  kingdom,  have  on  the  countenance  and  support 
of  sincere  Christians ; — and  on  ihe  indifference,  or  positive  hos- 
tility, which  Bible  Societies  have  met  with  from  those  wW 
\  ought  to  support  and  countenance  them. 
'  We  greatly  admire  the  candour  and  Christian  spirit  with 
which  the  whole  work. is n conducted;  and  this,  in  such  a  war- 
fare, is  no  small  merit.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  difficult  to 
repress  that  indignation,  which  every  liberal  and  well  regu*- 
lat^d  mind  must  feel,  in  contemplating  the  laborious  efibrts  of 
men  professing  Christianity,  to  render  dubious  one  of  the 
clearest  duties  of  religion.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
thai  the  book  before  U3  is  fhlly  intided  to  rank  with  the  works 
of 'Milner  and  of  Dealtry  in  the  same  cause. 


Art.  Xf  Dissertation  on  ihe  Dragon^  Seast,  and  False  Prof^ei^ 
qf  the  Apocalypse  ;  in  which  the  Number  666  is  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained.  And  also  a  full  Illustration  of  DaaiePs  Visiqn  of  the 
ilam  and  He-Goat.  By  J.  £.  Clarke.  8vo. pp.400,  price  10b. 6d« 
Ogles  and  Co.  1814. 

IN  a  former  number  we  reviewed  at  some  length,  Mr.  Peon's 
singular  production  on  the  subject  of  Prophecy;  This  is  a 
Dissertation  of  a  much  more  sober  cast.  Mr.  Clarke  dpea 
not,  indeed,  address  himself  to  our  curiosity,  by  inviting''  U6 
to  come  and  behold  the  fall  of  Hhe  last  tyrant,  who  is  to  end 
'  the  times  of  the  nations;'  he  does  not  surprise  us  so  much 
by  his  exploits  of  discovery  ^ — but  he  treats  more  *jii* 
dtciously  of  subjects  which  no  believer  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  ean  consider  as  devoid  of  interest. 

By  those  who  have  a  taste  for  lighter  reading  only,  Mr.  C.'» 
book  will  doubtless  be  esteemed  dry  and  abstruse;  but  by 
those  who  have  paid  adequate  attention  to  the  inspired  pro^ 
phedes,  it  will  w  considered,  not  only  as  ^splaying  consi^ 
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flerable  talent  iti  thje  ioTestigation  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
out  as  afibrding  much  interesting  information.  A  large  pro- 
portion, it  must  be  admitted,  respects  the  follies  and  whims  of 
critics  and  commentators,  and  may  be  thought  superiSuous,  so 
far  as  the  argument  is  concerned;  but  this  very  part  enhances 
the  value  of  the  work.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  Author  in 
many  of  bis  explanations;  yet  we  have  read  his  work  with  some 
d^^ee  of  satis&ction,  and  think  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  ad- 
di^ionallight  on  some  of  the  obscure  subjects  which  he  under- 
takes to  illustrate. 

The  Dissertation  commences  with  an  attempt  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  counting  ^^  the  number  of  the  Beast  ;^' 
and  he  concludes  that  the  phrase — ^^  For  it  is  the  number  of  a 
"  man'' — is  not  equivalent  to — *  It  is  a  mode  of  numbering  prac- 
'  tised  among  men,^ — but  is  fully  satisfied  that  ^  it  is  a  man  y'"^ 
'  that  is  to  be  numbered.' 

Having  shewn  in  bis  first  chapter,  that  *^  the  nnmber  of  the 
^'  Beast"  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  some  mode  of  num- 
bering with  which  men  are  acauainted,  the  Author  proceeds  to 
iConsider  the  different  modes  or  computation  among  the  ancients, 
in  order  to  discover,  jf  pQSsibler,  in  what  way  the  Beast^s 
number  should  be  reckoned.  {Inless  it  was  for  amusement,  aiid 
to  shew  what  wise  men  there  were  in  former  days,  the  greater 
part  of  this  chapter  might  have  beeu  spared.  He  here  presents 
us  three  views  of  the  modes  of  numbering  prevalent  in  ancient 
times ;  and  though  it  is  the  last  mode  only  that  applies  im- 
mediately to  the  numbering  of  the  Betast,  yet,  a  slight  glance 
at  the  whole  miiy  not  be  uninteresting,  more  espedally  as  it  nday 
serve  to  teach  us  tlie  value,  not  only  of  piety,  but  also  of  sound 
learning  and  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
•onion  of  the  three,  in  explaining  the  sacred  volume,  by  shewing 
us  what  sort  of  critics  aud  commentators  the  good  old  Chris* 
ti^n  Fathers  .were. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks  held  numbera  in  very  high 
veneration.  Pythagoras^  who  lived  upwards  of  500  years 
before  the  incarnation,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  re- 
duced the  mystery  of  nunmers  into  some  sort  of  system ;  and 
Plato,  who  flourished  about  a  century  later,  put  himself  to  in- 
credible pains  in  explaining  the  Pythagorean  mysteries  with 
respect  to  numbers.  The  Pythagorean  and  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophejrs  bdd,  that  €rod,  our  souls,,  and  all  things  in  the  world, 
pcoceeded  from  numbers;  and  that  from  their  harmonies  all 
tbjiiga  were  produced.  Pythagoras  divided  numbers  into  two 
orders,  one  of  which  is  finite,  or  uneven,  the  other,  infinite, 
OF  even.  Of  aU  the  numbers  under  which  a  mystery,  or  mys- 
teries w^^  «ttppo«ed  to  be  couched^  the  Pythagoreans  appeiyr 
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to  have  had  the  greatest  predilection  for  the  numbers  Tfareet 
Four,  Seven,  Nine,  and  Ten.  Of  each  of  these,  the  most  ex- 
travagant things  were  said.  Plato  and  others  made  a  subtile 
distinction  between  the  numbers  Seven  and  Nine;  supposiiM^ 
the  former  to  influence  the  body,  and  the  latter,  the  mini. 
The  Heathen  Deities  also  had  peculiar  nunibers  assigned  them. 
One, Vas  csJled  the  number  of  the  chief  god;  Two,  that  of 
Pallas  ;  Three,  that  of  Minerva ;  Four,  ^at  of  ApoHo,  &c. 
Heuce  grass,  or  a  flower  that  has  a  particular  number  of 
leaves  clustered  together,  was  consecrated  to  '  that  god  to 
whom  that  number  was  appropriated. 

<  It  was  not  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romaps 
exclusively,  that  the  science  of  particular  numbers  was  studied ;  for 
even  the  primitive  Christians  themselves  carried  it  to  as  great,  if  not 
greater  extent  than  any  other  people,  the  Jews  and  Arabs  alone  ex- 
cepted. There  is  scarcely  a  number  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
&nd  New  Testaments  which  they  did  hot  imagine  to  have  some  great 
mystery  concealed  under  it !  Take  one  instance.  St  Augustiae, 
CQncerning  the  number  sLsy  says,  that  *  God  created  all  things  in 
six  days,  to  denote  that  every  thing  was  done  in  the  rao$t  pot&ct 
manner,  for  six  is  the  least  perfect  number  known  ;  the  $u«  of  its 
aliquot  parts  being  equal  to  itself.' 

*  Another  mode  of  mystical  numbering  of  great  antiquity,  was  by 
counting  the  number  of  letters  in  a  person's  name,  or  the  number 
of  letters  in  a  particular  phrase  or  set  of  woi'ds.  Thus  Capella,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  calls  Pallas,  l^rra?  in  numeris, 
<  seven  in  number,'  because  Minerva,  the  name  by  which  this  heathen 
goddess  was  cammonly  known,  consbte  of  seven  letters.' 

<  A  tf^ird  mode  of  mystic  numbering  which  was  very  coiiimon, 
nqt  only  aniioqg  the  Qredcs,  but  also  the  Jews  and  Avabs,  consisted 
in  collecting  the  numerica}  values  of  the  letters  of  a  particular  word 
or  phrase  into  one  suniy  anH  substituting  it  in  the  pkice  of  the  name : 
or  two  words  or  phra&es  were  found  which  contain  the  same  DUBd>er, 
and  arguing  from  their  numerical  equality,  a  mystic  rj^erence  to 
e'ach  other  was  most  com^monly  im^gmed.  This  last  kind  of  cofU' 
putation,  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  /(ro4^^ux,  pu  account  of  the 
identity  of  number  just  spoken  of.' 

This  \»  the  sort  of  naystic  numberiog  wfaicb  is  apfdicaUeto  the 
ni^e  of  the  BeM-  ^^  Here  is  wisdoai.  Let  him  that  bath  ufi* 
^^  darstfii^ding  4^unt  the  number  of  the  beast ;  for  it  is  the  nunaber 
<^  ^f  a  91^ ;  and  bis  nunaber  is  si:^  hundred,  three  score  aad 

This  mode  of  numberiog,  especkUiy  in  Divine  eommoiii* 
cationsj  naay,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  to  thdse  who  bsLve 
litjtle .  acquai^ttmce  with  any  praetioes,  but  those  of  their  own 
tige  f^nd  copoytry;  yet,  upoa  nouituffe  reflectito,  there  is  Hothiag 
mpre  fjtrfnge  or  uniiatural  in  this,  than  in  Many  nsag^  atanofig^ 
ourselves,  particularly  io  heraldry.    That  ii  ahouH^please  tlie 
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Drity  to  repeal  bis  will  and  purposes,  according  to  the  known 
and  established  practices  of  the  age  and  people  to  whom  the 
prophecies  were  first  communicated,  is  no  more  surprising,  than 
that  he  should  condescend,  to  reveal  himself  at  all,  in  any  way 
or  in  any  language  by  which  men  have  agreed  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other.  That  this  mode  of  numbering  has 
been  used  by  folly,  and  that  even  in  pious  persons,  Who  have  em- 
ployed an  inane  ingenuity  upon  it,  forms  no  greater  objection 
against  its. proper  use,  than  would  lie  against  the  use  qf  common 
language  on  account  of  the  abuse  it  has  undergone.  An  ex* 
aiBBle  or  two  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  grave 
trifling  of  some  of  the  ancient  Christians  on  diis  <  subject. 

•  The  most  ancient  example  of  the  ia-o^n^ioc  upon  record,  prq- 
dtaiced  by  any  of  the  Christians,  is  that  found  in  tne  general  epistfe 
of  Barnabas,*  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  respecting  the  numbei^ 
51S.  This  writer  says,  that  Abraham  circumcised  all  the  servants  of 
hk  household^  818  m  number,  as  a  type  of  Christ  crucified.  Id 
explication  of  this  assertion,  he  addresses  his  Christian  readers  in 
words  to  the  following  effect :  **  Wherefore  Jeam,  my  children, 
ebidiy  above  lUl  things,  that  Abraham  at  first  drcumei^^d  ih  spirit ; 
for,  having,  a  reference  to  the  Son,  he  circumd^d ;  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  doctrine  of  The  Three  Letters.  For  it  is  said,  tfaa^t 
Abraham  circumcised  of  his  household  males  to  thfe  nnitaber  of  lt>, 
8^  and  300.  What  information,  then,  is  designed  to  be  conveyed  bt 
Ihi^  ?  Learn,  therefore,  thiat  the  eighteen  are  mentioned  fir^t,  and  ar- 
lerv^ards  the  three  hundred.  Now,  in  the  letters  that  stand  folr 
eighteen,  that  is  to  say,  in  iota  and  etay.you.  have  Jesns ;  and  in  the 
three  hundred,  that  is  to  say  in  the  T  ftauyj  the  figure  of  the  cross. 
Thus:  Abraham  typifies  Jesus  by  two  letters,  and  uie  cross  by  one !" 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinua  remarlo^  in  addition  to  Barnabas,  that 
Abraham  routed  his  enemies  by  virtue  of  the  number  318 ;  Mid  he 
further  adds  that  Ten  is  aflowed  on  all  hands  to  be  perfect,  and  that 
£^ght  is  the  first  cube,  and  is  equal  in  all  its  dimensions  of  length, 
birijEidth,  and  depth*' 

If  the  reader  wish  for  more  edification  from  this  sort  of 
learning,  we  would  recommend  to  him  Mr.  C^s  book,  where  he 
will  find  much  of  this  curious  illustration,  both  by  wtee  Greek«| 
and  cabalistic  Rabbins ! 

Hiivingprodut^dan  inexpugnable  body  of  evidence  in  favour 
df  thig  gr^at  reiteration  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Jews  had 
ftr'nuta^bersj  and  giv^n  a  great  variety  of  examples,  in  support 
irifffie  species  of  mystic  numbering  in  use  among  the  ancients, 


^t  k  ascfibisd  to  St  Barnabas,  but  there  are  good  reaM)ns  to 
believe  that  it  is  spurious.  See  Dr*  Lardner's  Cred.  of  the  Gospel 
flUlL  K  Hi  Wi  K  pp.  2S,  ^. 
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ihe  Author's  next  business  is  to  inquire  which  of  these  three^ 
is  adopted  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  in  numbering  the  Beast; 
and  in  what  tongue  the  computation  is  to  be  made.  That  the 
third  species  is  adopted,  is  plain  enough ;  but  that  the  com- 
putation must  be  ih  the  Greek  language,  does  not  appear  so 
certain  as  Mr.  C.  imagines.  Because  in  three  passages  in  the 
course  of  the  Revelation  to  John,  the  Bon  of  God  adopts  the 
first  letter  and  the  last,  of  the  Greek  alphabet  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  eternity,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  name  of 
the  Beast  must  be  computed  in  Greek.  It  may  be  so;  but,  if 
^^J  that  Beast  belong  to  the  Latiti  empire,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
.  -  ^      it  may  be  in  that  tongue,  that  his  name  is  to  be  found. 

In  bis  third  chapter,  the  Author  examines  tl^e  yarious  inter- 
pretations of  the  number  of  the  Beast ;  and  shews  the  insuflfc? 
ciency  of  any  one  yet  given,  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  word 
AftTiryo;,  computed  thus, — A,  30,  »,  &,  t,  300,  i,  5,'  i,  10,  y,  50, 
p,  70,  ;,  20Qr=r6d6,  has,  from  very  early  times,  been  the  h^ 
V.ouritepf  many;  but  to  this  he  objects,  first,  because 

f  The  orthogri^hy  is  incorrect,  for  it  should  be  wmtten  AarTfOfi  a 
i'  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  determining  whether  it  be 
ft  substantive  or  an  adjective ;  and  a  third  is  its  indefinite  form ;  for 
supposing  it  to  be  a  jsubstantive,  we  are  not  informed  from  iti  what 
Latm  is  intended ;  and  admitting  it  to  be  an  adjective,  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  what  substantive  it  is  designed  to  be  connected.  For 
it  is  well  kiiown  that  it  cannot  asree  with  ^i)p»o^  the  Greek  word  fet 
Bea&t,  ;^8  this  word  is  neuter,  and  the  adjective  masculine.' 

After  dismissing  many  other  Greek  words  and  phrases  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  among  the  rest,  Hioam's  BonET«pT9},  he 
passes  to  the  Hebrew,  but  finds  nothing  here  at  all  to  be  approved, 
liatin  names,  and  titles,  and  phrases,  have  also  been  proposed 
in  great  numbers.  Protestants  find  the  number  666,  In  Vi-- 
carius  FUii  I}ei ;  in  Pauh  F,  Vice  Deo. 

*  Aiid  it  has  been  supposed,  that  as  Linus  was  the  first  pope,  so 
Linus  will  be  the  last,  as  Linus  Secundus  contains  the  precise  num* 
J>^rof666.'   • 

To  be  even  with  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics  haye  found 
this  number  in  the  nanie  pf  Luther,  affixing  to  it  J}ucf(n'  OregU: 
and  also  in  (Jalvinusy  tfistisfidei  interpreter,  {jvery  one  ha^ 
beard  pf  Pr.  Potter's  number  25,  the  greatest  ^hoI|3  niip()fa«r 
contained  in  the  square  root  of  666.  His  book  excited  cop* 
siderable  attention  when  it  was  first  published,  and  was 
thought  as  very  ingenious,  but  it  was  all  ingenious  fancy^  aodb 
pow  nearly  forgo'tten. 

■'Mx.  C.  has  brought  forward  for  examination  a  great  miQb^p 
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of  urords  and  phrases^  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  wKicK 
have  been  proposed  for  deciphering  the  nuisber  of  the 
Beast. 

'A  considerable  number  of  them  are  directed/  he  remarks, 
*  against  the  pope,  or  his  power,  or  the  monarchies  in  communion 
with  him.  But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  in  this  way^ 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  not  one  of  those  already  before  the 
public  can  be  legitimately  produced  as  an  absolutely  unequivocal 
demonstration  that  either  the  Pope,  or  his  power,  is  the  ^east  of 
the  -Apocalypse.  As  for  those  interpretations  which  respect  Mo« 
hammed,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  thev  are  all  (if  we  except  v  ^ 
Ludovicus)  so  excessively  defective  in  their  orthography,  or  so  K 
extremely  unnatural  in  their  formation,  that  no  reasonable  person  / 
could,  after  a  deep  penissd  of  the  prophecy,  suppose  any  one  of 
them  to  be  the  name  or  thing  intended.  And  with  respect  to 
Ludovicus,  a  word  so  strenuously  supported'  by  the  Rev.  David 
3impson,  Bicheno,  and  otliers,  taouffh  its  orthography.be  correct, 
yet  It  must  be  allowed  that  its  appication  (o  the  French  monarch 
Louis  XIV.  as  at  first  intended,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  French 
monarchs  of  this  name,  is  'perfectly  indefinite,  as  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  why  these,  more,  than  any  other  of  the  French  kines 
in  the  service  of  the  Papacy,  should  be  pointed  out  in  the 
jprophecy**' 

.  W)iether  Ltidovicus  presents  the  true  explanation  of  this 
mjrsterious  number,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide; 
yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  force 
.of  Mr.  C/s  pbjections  against  it,  either  here,  or  elsewberi^. 
JEIe  objects  to  the  computations  being  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  is  very  positive  that  it  must  be  in  Greek ;  but  what  more 
natural,  if  the  monster  belong  to  the  Latin  Church  and 
kingdom,  than  that  bis  name  should  be  numbered  in  that 
tongue? 

5  The  Papists  Latii^ize  in  every  thing ;  mass,  prayers,  h^ns,  ]i« 
tanies,  panons,  decretals,  bulls,  are  cohceived  in  Latin.  The 
Papal  councils  spe^  in  Latin.  Women  themselves  pray  in  Latin. 
Nor  is  the  Scriptmre  read  in  any  other  language,  under  Popery, 
than  Latin.  In  short  all  things  are  in  Latin.  I)er6  then,  says 
Mr.  C.  *  we  have  a  name  which  completely  answei:^  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  Apocalyptic  name  of  the  Beast.'  p.  47. 

Yet  his  name  must  by  po  m^an^  be  deciphered,  in  th^t 
tongue!  All  this  seems  very  strange! 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  Louis 
ibe  Fourteenth,^  or  any  individual  inonarch,  was  exclusively 
intended.  Yet,  were  the  French  tyranny  signified  by  the 
^eoond  B^aat,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Ltnovicrs^ 
^e  most  prevailing  name  among  the  French  monarcbs^  eveki 
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from  Clodovaeus,  (called  also  Heudvicus,  LudovicuSy  Ludiein^ 
and  Clovis*)  considered  by*  some  as  the  founder  of  the 
kmgdom  of  the  Franksf,  would  be  employed  in  the  prophecy, 
rather  than  any  other  name  of  the'  French  iponarchs  in  the 
service  of  the  Papacy. 

That  peculiar  politico-ecclesiastical  constitutiofn,  which  long 
distinguished  the  GalUcan  Church  and  tyranny  from  those  of 
each  of  the  other  monarchies  of  the  Beast's  empire,  and  which 
made  it  something  like  a  Papacy  .within  a  Papacy,  at  onoe 
independent,  and  yet  a  support,  of  the  Roiaan  monster^ 
/  makes  the  hypothesis  respecting  France^  as .  signified  by  th^ 
/  second  Beast,  not  so  groundless  as  mtty  «t  first  8ig[ht  atppcur. 
And  if  there  be  sufficient  reasons  fokr  -suspecting  that  Fjranott 
intijf  be  the  power  thus  symbolisied,-^ concerning  which,  h&n^ 
erer,  we  d<>  not  pretend  to  detetm]|ie,-^tben,  wliat  supjk)* 
sition  would  be  more  natural  th^n;  that  Lot>ovicus  may  be  the 
name  of  the  man  referred  to,  which  ii^  to  desi'gnate  the  in-* 
tended  Tyranny. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Mr.  C.^s  fourth  chapter,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  ascertain  the  isignification  of  the  prcqdbetie 
symbol,  Beast^  and  the  kingdom  or  empire  to  which  the 
number  666  is  to  be  applied.  We  have  here  a  great  deal 
of  research.  Having  infdrafted  his  readers  that  a  beast  is  the 
prophetic  symbol  fbr  a  kin;^,  and  thut  as  the  Greek  word 
^^fov,  used  by  St.  John,  signifies  vl  n^ild  beast,  it  follo^ws 
that  the  power  so  represented  must  paertidEe  <rf  the  nature  of 
fli  wild  becM.  Hem;e,  he  argues  thttt  an  esfthJhf  belKgeMit 
jiewer  is  evidently  designed,  and  that 

'  The  Beast  of  the  Rsvelation'-^the  ten  h«r&ed  Beast-^r^  is  some 
secular  power,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  Beast  must 
be  the  number  of  the  power  repi^sented  by  the  Beasts  that  is  to 
say*  the  name,  of  some  power  now  existing  must  cofataihi  die 
Buniber.666/ 

We  think  more  is  here  assumed  fhah  the  premises  wiB 
authorise.  The  Beast  makes  war  with  the  Saints,*-*he  is 
therefore  belligerent ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  foUsw  tbnt 
he  is  secular.  Many  think  th«t  his  pow^  is  of  ^  ^ritual 
kind.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  number  of  the  Beast  must 
be  the  number  of  the  name  of  some  power;  all  that  seems 


♦  Universal  Ane.  H*jt.  Vol.  17.  p.  975.  Mod.flS«toty,  Vol.  1« 

p.  17B.  . 

t  h\  the  y^^  466)  when  he  passed  ilie  Rhine,  andr  d0RMiaig 
Syagrins,  put  an  end  to  the  Ro0ia»  power  in  Gaol. 
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cdrtAiii  is,  that  it  is  the  fmmber  of  a  man,  or  tyf  a  mafCs 
name.  The  reader  will  peroeiTe  that  Mr,  C.  applies  the 
number  606,  not  only  to  the  tecovid^  but  to  the  first  Beast. 
Whether  this  ap[^ation  of  the  number  is  <xmeci  may  be 
doubted. 

The  great  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  discover  some  em- 
pire, kingdom,  or  power,  the.  name  of  which  (in  Gredc)  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  simple  mode,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gireeks  in  definitely  naming  a  power,  shall  contain  the  number 
666.  He  has  given  the  names  and  the  numerical  amount  of 
the  letters  which'  each  contains,  of  more  than  four  hundred 
kingdoms  and  states;  but  in  no  one  of  thera,  nor  in  any 
other  that  he  is  able  to  discover,  is  the  number  to  be  found, 
but  in  '  H  Aarivn  /9«<nXf/«,'  *  The  Laftin  kingdom.*^— Nor  is  the 
number  to  be  found  in  any '  form  whatsoever,  which  has  beeti 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  the  names  of  the  powers 
mentioned.    He  therefore  concludes  that  as 

/  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Beast  is  some  kingdom ;  and  the 
passage  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  has  been  pvo- 
duced  in  which  the  very    term  BoKnXf/a,  or    kingdom,  is  applied 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Beast,  the  kingdom  therefore  can  be  no ' 
other  than  *H  Aaxivw  /9«<r»xe*»,  *  The  LaHn  kingdom.^ 

It  is  thus  numbered  H,  8,  A,  30,  «,  1,  r,  300,  »,  10,  y,  50, 
i»,  8,  B,  2,  «,  1,  cr,  200,  i,  10,  X,  30,  E,  5i,  i,  10,  »,  1.  ^^^%. 

*  Having  thus  demonstrated/  he  says,  '  that  66^  is  a  distinguish* 
ing  character  of  the  Beast  from  an  inexpugnable  body  of  evidence, 
it  win  now  be  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  description  of 
the  Beast  corresponds  exactly  with  the  history  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire; and  that  it  does  even  in  the  minutest  tittle,  will  I  trust  be 
lidlv  evident  io  every  person  who  carefully  examines  the  contents 
of  tile  following  chapters.' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  vision 
of  the  **  Woman"  and  the  "  Dragon."  For  this  unexpect^ 
ed  transition  the  Author  offers  the  following  apology. 

'  It  may'  seem  strange)  at  first  sight,  that  I  should  here  leave 
the  general  subject  of  tMs  work,  and  make  a  digression  upoh 
the  twelfth  chapter  o£  the  Rcvelatbn:  hut  the  reader's  surprise 
will  immediaftely  vanish^  when  he  is.  informed,  that  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  Beast  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tnat 
of  the  dragon,  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  inde* 
pendently  of  each  other/  He  adds,  <  In  ftct,  a  great  poriion  of 
the  chapter  now  under  consideration,  has  been  generally  misua« 
derstooa  >  and  this  has  arisen  principally  from  supposing  the  heads 
of  the  dragon  and  the  beast  were  the  same :  a  supposition  which 
will  in  the  foBowmg  pages  be  proved  to  be  without  foundation.^ 
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We  are  not  dispose^  to  "witbhold  the  tribute  of  praise 
vrVich  is  due  to  the  learned  iogenuity  of  the  respectable  Au- 
thor, but  we  must  confess  that  we  have  read  this  chapter 
with  less  satisfaction  than  any  other  part  of  his  work;  and 
though  '  the  proper  understanding  of  the  beast  is  so  inti- 
'  mately  connected  with  that  of  the  dragon,  that  thev  cannot 
'be  satisfactorily  explained  independently  of  leiach  other;'  yet 
we  do  not  think  that  the  symbols,  and  genial  simification  of  the 
different  scenic  representations  in  this  chapter,  will  foe  much  better 
understood  for  his  laboured  explanation.  His  mistake  on  the 
subject  appears  so  radical  and  fatal,  that  whenever  the  Dragon 
crosses  his  path,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his  Dis- 
sertation, the  discordance  and  entanglement  of  his  system,  and 
the  embarrassment  in  •  his  mind,  are  manifest.  The  Woman 
doubtless  represents  the  Christian  Church;  and  the  Dragon 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  Empire,  power,  or  government. 
.^  This,  at   least,  seems  as  near  the  truth  as  any  of  our  com- 

mentators, we  believe,  have  ever  approached;  but  that  the 
^*  JIfan-child"  which  the  Woman  brings  forth,  is  Constantine, 
tbiit  the  Dragon  is  not  the  representation  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  of  the' Heathen  Roman  empire  only,  and,  must 
therefore  be  the  representation  of.  the  religion  of  this  empire, 
and  not  at  all  a  symbol  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
abolition  of  Paganism,  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire,  we  cannot  admit.  % 

That  iu  the  first  compartment  of  the  Dragon  scene  it  is 
the  Heathen  Roman  Empire  exclusively  that  is  represented, 
y  maybe  allowed;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr,  Clarke,  that 
"^  it  w^s  not  the  identical  monster,  though  somewhat  changed 
in  character,  whicl^  pursued  the  woman  into  the  wilderness, 
and  there  jpersecuted  hfr  and  her  seed  foi*  ^  a  time  and  times 
'  '^  and  halt  a  time;"  which  gave  to  the  Beast  his  power,  and  his 
seat,  and  great  auchority ;  out  of  whose  mouth  also,  the  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  proceed  to  go  '^  forth  unto  the  kings  of 
^^  the  earth  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of 
^^  God  Almighty ;''  and  which  is  at  the  great  consummation 
to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  There  appeatrs  not  even 
the  shadow  of.  a  foundation  in  support  of  the  notion,  that 
the  Dragon,  as  it  ielsewhere  appears,  '  must  allude  to  the 
^  restoration  of  one  of  the  dragonic  heads  of  the  Beast,* 
(p.  361.)  or  to  *  the  civil  power  that  was  sometimes  exerted 
*  against  thle  Christians  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  empire/ 
(p.  162.)  or  to  '  the  Pagans  that  remained  in  the  empire, 
'  after  the  established  religion  was  Christian.*  (p.  167.)  Nor 
is  th^re  the  satisfactory  proof  which  is  supp(»ed,  that  the 
seren  heads  of  the  Dragon  are  not  the  same  as  the  sfrren 
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beads  of  the  Beast.  It  might  rathef  be  supposed  that  they 
are  so,  even  though  the  heads  of  one  may  be  subject  to 
some  accidental  chahges,  which  may  not  affect  the  other. 

But  whatever  be  signified  by  the' heads  and  horns,  it  is 
clear  that  a  seven  headed  monster  is  intended  to  symbolize 
the  Roman  Empire,,  or  Something  originally  and  essentially 
connected  with  it  from  its  rise  to  its  falL  To  those  who  do 
not  admit  that  the  Dragon  is  fhe  representation  of  th4 
religion  of  the  Heathen  Roman  Empire,  exclusively,  the 
whole  argument  on  this  head  will  appear  entirely  inconclu- 
sive. . 

*  First,  The  heads  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Beast  cannot  be  the 
same,  because  the  Beast  is  the  Latin  empire,  and  the  Dragon  the- 
Heathen  Roman  Empire.  Secondly,  The  Angel  informs  John  that 
ihe  sixth  head  of  the  Beast  was  subsisting  in  his  time,  by  which 
is  meant  the  sixth  form  of  government,  as  shall  presently  ap  • 
pear,  but  the  form  of  government  of  the  Heathen  Roman  Em- 
pire existing  in  St.  John^s  time,  was  the  same  which  it 'had  when 
Paganism  ceased  to  be  the'  religion  of  the  empire ;  consequently 
the  imperial  power  must  have  been  the  last  head  of  the  Dra- 
gon, &c.'  pp.  135—237. 

The  question  is  also  thus  taken  for  granted  in  several 
other  important  propositions  which  we  cannot  notice. 

The  seven  heads  of  this  representation  of  the  reli^on   of 
the  Heathen  Roman  Empire,   the  Author  makes    to  be  the 
Regul  power,    the  Consulate,  the  Dictatorship,  the  Decern-  ^ 
virate,  the  Consular  psiwer   of   the   Military  Tribunes,    the 
Triumvirate,  and  the  Imperial  government,  p.  138. 

The  ten  horns  of  the  Dragon  be  makes  to  be, 

<  1.  The  kingdom  of  the  Huns ;  2.  Of  the  Ostrogoths.  3.  Of 
the  Visigoths.  4.  Of  the  Franks.  5.  Of  the  Vandals.  6.  Of 
the  Suevesand  Alans.  7.  Of  the  Burgundians.  8.  Of  the  Heruli, 
Ru^,  Seyrri,  and  other  tribes  which  composed  the  Italian  kipgu 
dom  of  Odoacer.    9.  Of  the  Saxons.    10.  Of  the  Lombards/ 

But  how,  the  reader  may  well  ask,  could  these  kingdoms 
h6  the  horns  of  the  Dragon,  when  that  monster  signifies  the 
heathen  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  these  kingdoms 
^d  not  arise  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Empire  be- 
danoie  Christian? 

<  First,  they  may  be^  considered  as  horns  of  the  Dragon,  because 
lik(6y  were  founded  by  ^reat  hosts  of  Heathen  barbarous  nations, 
which  at  first  threatened  the  utter  subversion  of  Christianity. 
Secondly,  They  were  horns  of  the  Dragon  because  it  was  tlie 
Raqmn^moDafdiy  in  its  seventh  dragonic  form  of  Government, 
wbi&   was  dismembered  by  the  barbarians.' 
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This  ifi  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  ^^  Tail"  of  the  Dragon  is  the  seventh^  or  last  forai  of 
govermneDt  in  the  Heathea  world,  viz.  the  Imperial  pow^. 
The  ^^  stars,"  which  the  Dragon  drew  with  his  tail  and  cast 
down  to  the  earth,  represent  the  whole  body  of  Pagan  priests, 
who  were  the  stars,  or  lights  of  the  Heathen  world*  The 
^^  third  part  of  the  stars,"  which  he  drew  with  bis  tail  and 
cast  down  to  the  earth,  means  that  the  Heathen  Roman 
flmpire  draweth  to  his  side  the  third  part  of  the  priests 
or  ministers;  the  religious  world  being,  in  the  time  of  St. 
John,  divided  into  three  grand  branches,  viz.  the  Chris- 
tian, the  Jewish,  and  the  Heathen  or  Pagan  world;  and 
as  neither  Jews  nor  CbristiaBs  were  the  advocates  of  the 
Dragon's  idolatry,  it  is  the*  whole  Heathea  world  which  is 
drawn  after  him,  ke.  &c. 

Should  a  second  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for^  we 
would  advise  Mr.  C  to  reconsider  this-  part  of  it  particularly; 
for  the  whole  of  his  arguooent  reapeeting  the  Dragon  sceiie^ 
i&  very  unsatisfactory,  and  by  no  means  ei|ttal,  either  iu 
harmouy  or  rationality,  to  what  preoedes  it,  or  to  what 
follows  it. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


Art  XI.  A  Sermon^  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  f«hn  West, 
Founder  of  the  Chapehy  of  ^aweott,  near  Buckic^ham:  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Short  Memoir.  Bf  Thomas  Scott,  Jun.  A.M. 
First  Minister  of  the  said  Chapelry.  12mo.  pp*  68.  price  Is.  01 
Seeley.     1815. 

nPHE  'Short  Memokr'  prefixed  to  this.  Sennos,  is  highly  inter- 
esting. Mr.  West  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  no  ordinaery 
character,  and  the  eircitmstanoes  under  whick  be  at  length  soc- 
ceeded  in  accomfdisfaiiig  his  benevi^nt  object,  no  less  than  the 
purity  of  bis  modves,  entitle  htm  to  affectionate  veneration.  'Mr. 
Scott  has  selected  as  ;an  sqppropriate  motto  for  the  Title-page — 
**  He  loveth  our  Nation,  and  he  hatli  built  us  a  Synagogue." 

Of  the  opposition  which  the  Founder  of  Gawcott  Chapd^ 
met  with  from  the  Vicar  of  Buckingham,  our  readers  wSl 
entertain  but  one  opinion.  Mr.  West  had,  at  one  time, 
nearly  come  to  a  resolution  to  give  up  the  Chapel  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dissenters. 

<  Perhaps  nothing/  observes- Mr»  Scott,  'eoidd  ba^v^  been  deneei 
more  calculated  to  shake  his  attachment  to  the  astaUished  ehorch, 
than  the  difficulties  which  were  |H7W  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  deajgn^so 
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dearly  calculated  to  proiQote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man, 
by  QDe  of  the  oiini^ters  of  hi;s  own  church ;  isuid  deriving  his  power, 
thus  to  impede  the  progress  of  it»  from  the  constitution  of  the  church 
itself.' 

In  this  respect^  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  the  various  bodies  of 
Dissenters  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who  belong 
to  the  Church : 

^  An  advantage  which  they  fail  not  to  improve  in  a  degree,  which 
may  justly  excite  the  alarm  of  those  who  are  convinced  that 
die  Kstabliahment  is  the  grand  support  of  true  religion  in  l^is 
qw^try.'  .  , 

Sorely,  unless  the  religion  of  Dissenters  be  a  different  re- 
ligion from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  not  the  true 
r^igton,  QBCr  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  hovt  tbe  superior  advaa- 
ttigtts  cf  ]>tS9eoters  can  justify  this  alarm,  ar  how  a  Chmch 
thm  constituted,  and  impeded  by  its  own  jealous  laws  in  the 
ext^isien  of  its  influenee,  eaa  be  considered  as  ^  the  grand 
*  support  of  true  religion.' 

*  I  know  of  no  more  distressing  sight,'  continues  Mr.  Scott,  <  to 
a  pious  mind,  than  that  of  such  a  village  on  the  sabbath-day,  when 
young  and  old»  being  released  from  the  employments  of  the  week, 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  shewing  that,  ^^  they  have  no  fear  of 
'^  6od  before  their  eyes/' — How  grievous  is  it,  that  under  such  cir- 
cmastaaces  the  power  should  exitt,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ia« 
4iisidM^,  of  frustrating  the  pious  and  generous  intentions  of  those, 
vf ho  would  sacrifice  their  property  for  the  sake  of  affording,  to.  aueb 
wsetched  beings,  an  opportunity  o^  hearing  the  words  of  eternal  lifo^ 
And  that»  too,  merely  because  he  imagines,  that  his  intecest  or  his 
i^igortanqe  may  be  affected,  by  the  introduction  of  another  clergy- 
niian,  into  a  parish,  of  which,  he  must  feel,  that  he  cannot  perforna 
the  continually  increasing  duties.  It  is  melancholy,  thus  to  see  the 
fences  of  the  church  employed  to  intrench  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
Bess/  pp.  23,  24*. 

*  It  becpn^i^  indeed,  daily>  a  question  of  more  and  more  im* 

Srtance  to  the  church  of  England.  In  the  ten  years  included  in 
%\^tcm$u$y  the  returns  laid  before  parliament^  give  an  increase 
^f  more  than  a  million  and  a  halfoi  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
where  has  been  the  correspondent  increase  in  the  means  of  religious 
ihstruction  I  Certainly  not  m  the  establishment.  Few  new  churches 
have  been  erected.  No  fresh  funds  appropriated^  for  supporting  a 
gveater  number  of  clergymen,  ^o  facilities  granted,  to  the  pious 
kidiidduals,  who  would  be  willing  to  build  and  endow  churches,  if 
-they  might  biil3  retain  the  nomination  of  the  ministers  in  their  own 
l^AjQid4>  In  short,  it  seems  as.  if  itwcice  universally  agreed,  that  this 
v49^  accession  to  the  population  of  the  country,  shojddbe  given  into 
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the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  or  be  confined  to  a  state  of  heathenislj 
ignorance :  just  as  though  the  church  of  England,  were  absolutely 
mcapable  of  an  adequate  extension,'  p.  25. 

If  vfe  have  any  quarrel  with  such  members  of  the  Establishment 
as  Mr.  Scotty  it  is,  that  with  this  knowledge^  and  with  these 
views,  they  do  not  cordially  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  religious 
liberty,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  religious  zeal  among  the  Dis- 
senters, as  a  national  benefit  of  incalculable  importance.  But 
with  such  men  as  Mr.Scott  we  will  have  no  quarrel. 

The.  remarks  on  death^hed  experiences^  suggested  by  the 
last  hours  of  Mr.  West,  are  particularly  judicious :  and  both 
Ae  Memoir  and  the  Sermon,  abound  widi  valuable  instruc- 
tion. 

Art.  XIL  Christ  the  Lkht  of  the  fTarld.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Gaelic  Chapel,  Hatton  Garden,  before  the  Corresponding 

.  Board  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  for  propagating  Christiau 
Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  To  which  are  sub- 
joined, Obseroations  on  the  vresent  State  of  the  Highlands.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Dewar,  or  the  College  Church  of  Aberdeen* 
pp.  80.  8vo.  price  2s.    Black  and  Co.  1814. 

'T'HIS  Discourse  has  a  particular  claim  upon  the  attentioti 
of  the  Christian  public,  not  only  on  account  of  its  merit 
as  a  eomposition,  but  as  communicating  important  and  air** 
thentic  {nformation  with  respect  to  the  present  religious  state 
pf  the  Highlands.  The  Author's  statements  are  founded  on 
his  own  personal  observation ;  and  as  he  seems  te  have  possessed 
the  best  facilities  for  investigating  the  subject,  they  cannot  fail  to' 
produce  in  the  mind  of  every  sincere  Christian  mingled  sentiments 
of  surprise  and  sorrow.  Scarcely  could  it  be  credited,  were  not 
the  authority  on  which  it  is  stated  most  unquestionable,  that  at 
tb«  present  mom^t  there  are  large  tracts  in  which  neither  schools 
for  the  education  of  youth  nor  pastors  for  tbe  administration  of 
Christian  ordinances  are  found,  and  where  the  occasional  visits 
of  assistant 'preachers,  or  catechists,  are,  *  like  angel  visits,  few 
*  and  far  between  ;* — that  this  utter  destitution  of  the  means  of 
private  and  public  instruction  exists  in  a  country  which  has 
been  favoured  above  almost  every  other,  with  a  system  of 
parochial  education,^ from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time ; — ^that  this  ignorance  prevails,  notwithstandiug 
the  efforts  of  an  incorporated .  and  endowed  Society  which  has 
existed  nearly  a  century,  whose  professed  object  has  been  to 
propagate  Christian  knowledge  among  the  Highlands  and 
liilantk  of  Scotland.  It  seems  that  there  are  parishes  of  sixty 
miles  extent,  under  t^ic  pastoral  care  of  one  solitary  clergyman, 
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l^bo  is  seMom   able  to  Visit  fbe  distant  ptfrts  of  iiis  cure, 
mare  than  twice  or  t\in6e  in  a  jiear. 

<  The  nature  of  some  parifiiiesy  even  of  modei^te  leaUenti  which 
are  either  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  cxf  the  jBea,  or 
separated  by  inaccessible  rocks  and  mountains,  excludes  the  in« 
habitants  from  the  beaefit  of  the  parochial  church  and  school 
tlierein  established.  When  it  is  considered  that,  from  these  circum- 
stances, many  thousands  have  no  access  at  all  to,  the  dacred  or- 
dfndnci^  and  that,  to  great  numbers  of  thdse  ^ho  ))ave  occasional 
acCe^,  iSife  'opportuniti^  are  extremely  rare,  k  k  snrprising,  that 
^osu  igfaohitace  so  generally  prevails  ?  Orj  tirat  ti  pisopie  thus 
^estitut^  of  the  meirns  of  Christian  knoffrted^,  fthqm  fVeqtrentiy 
iall  an  easy  prey  to  the  insidious  arts  of  the  restless  emissariei 
•f  the  church  of  Rome  ?'  pp.  60, 61. 

<  How  laborious,  for  example,  is  the  charge  assigned  to  the  minister 
i0f4%ii11  hl)^1  (^cea  moMh  lie  has  to  travel  over  a  v^y  Stormy 
*tfl^  to  t^teach  \b  a  pint  of  ^ts  ilock,  a  distance  of  si:kty  miles, 
l^fone  he  can  return  to  li  s  o#n  house.  How  very  disadvantageous 
Wfe  \he  ^cfK^riiJ^nce^  in  which  the  minister  and  fhe  flock  of  such 
4fc  pariafh  ave  dtUaOsd!  When  our  stten^h  and  opportunities  are 
inadequate  ^6  the  full  lexecution  of  the  ta^k  assigned  us,  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  inability  has  a  tendency  to  repress  our  exertions, 
^d  even  diminish  the  quantity  6f  labour  Which  conld  otherwise  be 
ettrity  perforitoed.'*  p.  66. 

But  of  all  tlie  melancholy  facts  stated  in  the  Appendix  to 
&is  Discourse,  none  occasioned  so  deeip  &  feeling  of  reffret,  n$ 
the  following  picture  of  the  once  celebrated,  but  now  deserted 
islafid  of  lona. 

*  This  lUanfl,  ^Hiibh  contains  <near  fhree  hundred  souls,  and  whicft 
was  once  ^o  instrumental  in  other  ages  in  enlightening  the  British 
isles  with  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  itself  without  a  church,  or 
a  Christian  miniater.  It  is  included  in  the  parish  of  Kiifinichan, 
and  is  entitled  to  receive  four  sermons  a  tfcar  from  the  parish  mi- 
mister.  Row  roelanoholy  is  the  reverse  which  this  island,  that 
continued  for  so  long  a  time  sacred  to  religion  and  learning,  has 
thos  CKperiencedi'p.  69. 

With  every  possible  sentiment  of  respect  for  these  worthy 
diocesan  pastors,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  a  .h<n)e  that 
ere  long  some  aealous  Cbristiap  'missionary,  animatea  by  the 
sjririt  and  energetic  piety  of  a  Whitfield,  may  be  impelled 
to  M  irver^  and  supply  their  lack  of  service. 

W«are  n<H;  so  sanguine  as  the  Author  of  this  DiseoHrse^.res- 
pecting^  the  beneficial  efibcts  of  an  augmentation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  appropriating  '  a  hundred  and 
*  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  public  treasui^,  to  x\ke  bulld- 
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^  mg  of  churches  and  manses,  and  the  purchasing  of  glebes  for 
*  twenty  new  parishes  to  be  erected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland/ 
We  have  however  no  objection  to  the  experiment  being  made  ; 
but  we  greatly  fear  that  though  these  complaints  were  urged 
with  all  the  honest  warmth  of  Highland  sensibility,  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  obtain  from  government  any  portion  of  the 
thousands  so  liberally  voted  away  for  objects  of  far  less  national 
importance. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Dewar^s 
Sermon,  but  our  limits  forbid*  The  style  will  remind  our 
readers  of  Mr.  Alison's  Sermons.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  recommending  it  to  public 
attention. 


Art..  XIII.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Southtoark 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society^  submitted  to  the  General  Meetii^  hdld 
at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  April  18,  1S15.  With  an 
Appendix,  detailing  the  Progress  and  Effects  of  the  Twelve  Bible 
Associations  of  Southwark.  (Published  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Society.)  8vo.  pp.  140.  Price 2s. 6d.  Low;  Seeley;  &c.     ' 

IN  a  former  volume  we  noticed  the  second  Report  of  this  ii^ 
defatigable  Committee;  and  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Chalmer&'s 
pamphlet,*  we  entered  at  some  length  into  the  important  be- 
nefits resulting  from  Bible  Associations.  .  All  that  the  most 
sanguine  benevolence  could  anticipate  from  their  operation,'  ap- 
]«;ars  to  have  been  realized  by  the  silent  perseverance  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Southwark  Auxiliary  Society,  and  its 
several  Association's,  have  continued  to  follow  up  their  well- 
organized  system.  The  publication  of  their  former  Report 
produced,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  very  strong  impression. 
The  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  facility  of  application,  which 
characterize  the  system  itself,  and  the  vast  sXirn  of  moral  be- 
nefit'resulting  from  its  adoption,  have  led  very  extensively  to 
the -formation  of  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  model  of  the  Southwark  Societies.  The  Committee  state 
in  their  Report,  that 

*  Under  a  conviction  that  i^  was  their  bounden  duty  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  system  still  further,  and  persuaded  that  every  means 
should  be  tried  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling 
throughout  the  labouring  classes  of  Society  in'  'the  Sifter  Kingdom » 
your  Committee  voted  seventy-five  copies  of  theii*  last  •  Annual  Rc- 
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poTt  to  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  and  it  has  afforded  thetti 
no  common  satit^faction  to  learn  that  several  Bible  Associations  hare' 
been  already  formed  in  Ireland,  whh  every  prospect  of  success.' 

It  is  subsequently  added,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensi  e  demand  which  the  general  desire  for  information  oc- 
casion (»d,  for  the  former  Report,  they  were  induced  to  re- . 
publish,  in  a  cheaper  form,  such  parts  of  it  as  . related  to  As.- 
sociations,  and  two  considerable  editions  of  these  extracts  have 
been  liberally  and  exten^sivoly  circulated. 

*  The  efiects  of  this  measure  have  not  been  confined  to  our  native 
country.'-  *  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of 
Bible  Associations  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Russia.' 

The  details  contained  in  the  present  Report  are  no  less  in 
teresting  and  animating.  Nearly  ^1800  were  received  during 
the  Irtst  year,  (ending  March  31,  1815,)  from  the  Twelve 
Bible  Associations;  and  no  fewer  than  3,433  Bibles,  and  691 
Testaments,  were  distributed  during  that  period,  withiu  their 
respective  districts.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  one 
of  these  Associations  states, 

*  That  more  than  550  families  (within  the  District  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's and  St.  Thomas's)  have  been  regularly  visited  ;  a  lew  of  them 
indeed  only  once  or  twice ;  some  of  them  three  or  four  times  ;  others 
of  them  twelve  times ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  fifty  times, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and  that  24f,000  visits  have  been  thus  made 
to  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  since  your  last  Anniversary/ 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  the  report  of  a  single  Association, 
and  is  to  be  taken  as  an  item  only,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
moral  and  physical  exertion  to  which  this  system  has  given  birth 
and  perpetual  impulse.  The  Committee  alluded  to,  accompany 
this  report  with  the  following  remarks. 

*  Tliey  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this  minute  detail,— that 
they  may  not  be  told,  as  other  Committees  have  been  told,  at  the 
houses  where  they  have  ventured  to  call,  in  order  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions—^^a/ Me  poor  do  7iot  fjoant  Bibhs^ — that  they  are  alreadjf 
glutted  xvith  them  ; — or  that,  should  there  be  found  individuals,  who 
thus  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  or  perhaps  seek 
excuses  for  their  own  neglect  of  them,  by  persevering  in  such  as- 
sertions, the  judgement  may  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed 
in  yours  ; — that  you  who  hear  this  report,  and  those  who  afterwards 
read  it,  may  be  the  future  arbiters  in  this  cause,  and  determine 
whether  they  who  constantly  visit  the  abodes  of  sin  and  wretchedness — 
who  extend  these  inquiries  and  their  investigations  to  the  schools, 
to  the  manufactories,  to  every  garret,  and  every  cellar,  within  their 
district — ^^H'hether  they,  or  persons  who  sit  at  home  and  never  make 
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onafbeling; ttiumy^  never asfc  oneseHooa  (i|ieis|iaii»  neren  Uisf^^zvff 
pftiB$;eilbecto  b^.  ripbtly  ipf^nned;  or  to  b^  undeceiYed,.  are  bn| 
qualifieclto  decide.  thi8aiQniQ0tau9  questi^H^i,'  p.  8^ 

\i  appears,  indeed,  from  tbe  Report;  of  the  Coqimitt^e  of 
the-^  AuxOiaf^.  Society*  itself,   tbat  at  le^st  twenty  tbQu^and^ 
iftdiridtials,  wiiliia  itfikexjtendive  district,  siiil  remf^in  to  be  supr 
plied.     Oit  aD.inquiny  instituted  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  it. 
was    ascertained:    that    about  15,000  Romai)   Catholics,  and 
about  2000  of  the  Jewish  pensM^isiion^  are  resident  within  thct 
district  occupied  by  the  Sputhwark  Bible  Society ;  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
annually  replaced;  in  consequence  of  thpsq  removals'  to  which, 
they  are  peculiarly  subjected.      If  to  this  important  fact  we 
add  the  consideration,  of  the  fresh  demands  for  Bftles^  ivhich 
Sunday  Schools  must  continually  produce, — and  these  uiibappiiy 
do  not  as   yet  include  the  bulk  of  the  children  of  the    lower 
classes,— and  if  we  also  take  into  account  the  constant  wear 
and  tear  of  the  books  distributed,  Avhich  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce an  annual  waste,  to  be  likewise  supplied, — it  will  be  suf^ 
iiciently  evident,  that  even  were  it  the  exclusive  purpose,  of-  the 
Association  to  furnish.  Bibles  to  the  poor  of  its  particular  dis- 
ti'ict,  there  would    exis.t  no  pretpppe  for  the  retainer  of  its 
aptivity    at  any  remote  period,  on,  the  ground  of  its    having 
no  longer  occasion. or  spope  for  its  exertions*     It  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  Bible  As^iations,  indeed,  to  create,  a  demaBd 
for  the  Bibles,  they  have  been  the  ti^eans  of  distributing,   by 
aw.akening  the  sense  of  moral  want  among  the  lower  classes ; 
but  as  we  have  seen  that  this   demand,   even    where  it  has 
risen  to  the  greatest  height,   has  fallen   very  far  short  of  the 
re,al  wants  of  the    population,    and  as    the  supply   must  be 
uniformly  regulated  not  by  the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  by  tbe 
demand  created,  we  must  deprecate   any  such  relaxation  of 
active  zeal  on  the  part  of  thei  Associations,  ap  tending  in  it- 
self to  lessen  not^  the  real,  need,    but  only   the  obvious   oc- 
casion for  exertion.     So  far  are. Bible  Associations  from.beiiij^. 
of  temporary  importance. 

We  have  said  that  the  supply  must  be  regulated  not  by 
the  wants  of  the  population,  but  by  the  actual  demand.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  Bible  Associations  are  strikingly,  evinced 
by  this  consideration.  Any  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  de- 
mand by  a  gratuitous  and  indiscriminate  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  of  injurious  tendency;  but  upon,  tl^e  plan 
now  so  generally  adopted,  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  among; 
^e  lower  classes  by  their  own  agency,  the  depaa^d  ^^d  the 
supply  are  made  to  keep  pace  with  each  othier>  aad<  the.  ao- 
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We  have  no  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  extfacte  wede^ 
signed  tD  make  from  the  very  interesting*  maasto^^  infonma(i0a! 
given  in-  the  A|^ndisr.  We.r^gjvQt  this  the  less,  beouuac^, 
how  tan^bleapd  popular  soever  these  facts  n^^y  be  In  them-^ 
selves  ; — hpvvever  faithfnlly  reported  and:  carefully  reoeiwfd  ;  (oiti 
wbich^hefid  we  entertain  no  dpubts;) — intere^tingi  too,  and  en^ 
conragingf,  as.tbey  must  be  to  the  individuals  \9kkO  witnessed/ 
sua^  proofs  of  the«succfeas>  of  their  labours;— we  rest,  little  of( 
oiU'argKiments  and  none,  of  our  prinoiples  upon-  them.  .  It  ir 
iokdeed  a  very  important  fact^  as   stated  in  the  Report,  that 

•The  Churches  (within  the  District)  have  been  better  filled  and 
more  regularly  attended  since  the  establishment  of  the  Southwark 
Bible  Society  I — that  their  congregations  not  only  progressively  iji' 
creasCf  but  improve  in  habits  of  decoruni'  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
— "and  that  amongst  tbem  there  are  many  individuals  who  have  been 
awakened,  to  a.  sepse  of  their  rdigious  duties  .through  their  connexion 
with'its  Bible  Associations^' 

Onet  might  almost  be  tempted,  to  ask  whether  those  persons 
did  not  read  or  did  not  believe  the  Scriptures,,  who  entertained 
apprehensions  of  a  diSerent. result  The  only  unpl^a$ant  con- 
sequence,  as  the  Committee  justly  remark,  to  be  apprehended, 
from  the  universal  establi-$hm!^nt  of  similar  Associations,  is, 
*  that  every  place  opened  for  Christian  worshi])  will'  be  found 
^  insufficient  to  accommodate  those  who  are  desirous  to  at- 
'  tend/ 

But  as  to  all  minor  details  of  the  efifects  connected  with  such 
Associations,  they  are  pleasing  and  animating,  but  they  are 
not  neceaisary  as  reasons  for  perseverance,  nor  as  proofs  of 
the  duty  of;  unwearied  exertion  in  the  great  cause  of  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  a  revelation 
from  God,,  in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  is 
equally  and  personally  interested,  we  dare  not  connive  at  its 
being  withheld  from  any  one,  and  we  dare  not  doubt  its  ef- 
ficacy. 

Aff^,Xiy.  Travels  in  SoutkAfiricayM^dtnekon  alt.  the  Request  of the^^ 
^fjssionary  Society.    By  John  CampbelU  Minister  of  Kiogslandii 
Chapel     8vo.  pp.  582.     Price  12s,..  Larga  Papers  18s.    Soldi  by>' 
the  Author,  at  his  House  in  ShacklieweU,  and  by  Blapfc  an/iPaqrff 
&c*&c.     1815. 

(  Coneluded  framx  Page  1&7.J 

A/f  IL  C»  made,,  during  his.  s(^om:n  at  Lattalcjooy  everji^  pro|ier 
effoirt.tQ  coljiect.info^^atioo»,conceriiing  theJohatntantsrstill 
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further  in  the  interior;  and  he  has  enumerated  many  nations  or 
tribes,  with  brief  notices  respecting  the  strength,  character, 
and  habits,  of  several  of  them.  The  Wanketzens,  whose  city 
Melita  is  five  or  six  days'  journey  from  Lattakoo,  make  a  very 
considerable  figure,  and  have  an  additional  prominence  from 
tlie  circumstance  of  being  the  murderers  of  Dr.  Cowan  and 
his  attendants,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  Cape  on  an  ex* 
pedition  of  discovery.  Mr.  C.  received  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  and  some  of  the  details  of  this  fact,  ilrhich  appeared 
to  have  produced  a  great  sensation  through  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  The  party  discovered,  on  the  first  day  of  their  re- 
sidence at  Lattakoo,  that  the  visit  was  very  strongly  sus- 
pected by  the  inhabitants,  of  being  upon  some  design  of  re- 
venge, in  whicli  even  they  might  be  involved,  insomuch 
th^t  it  was  afterwards  learned  that  numbers  had  quitted 
the  city  under  this  apprehension.  Prompt  measures 
were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  to  obviate  this  suspicion.  The  Wan- 
ketzens and  their  chief  were  represented  and  proved  to  be 
systematically  treacherous  and,  cruel,  the  plunder  and  des- 
truction of  foreigners,  most  especially  of  whites,  being  a  per- 
fectly established  principle  of  their  policy.  With  all  the  violence 
of  revenge,  Mr.  C.  threatens  them  with  a  Mission  at  no  distant 
time;  a  fate  from  which  there  is  no  insuring  even  that  nation 
of  Cannibals  to  the  existence  of  which  somewhere  to  the  N.  E. 
he  bad  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Matchappees,  Hottentots, 
arid  Bushmen,  an  evidence  of  ilo  contemptible  force,  when  it 
is  considered  how  very  extensive  are  the  hunting  or  plundering  . 
excursions  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  Bootchuana  tribes, — for  this 
last  is  the  comprehensive  denomination  of  the  Lattakoo  and  a 
great  many  other  such  states.  The  plundering  and  murdering 
expedition  above  alluded  to  as  performed,  and  with  such  de- 
light related,  by  one  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  of  Lattakoo, 
was  an  active  career  of  no  less  than  ten  months'  duration. 

Eleven  Matchappees  undertook  to  accompany  our  Author  as 
guides  in  a  progress  he  determined  to  make  a  considerable  way 
to  the  east,  and  he  took  leave^  under  marks  of  sensibility  and 
kindness,  of  Mateebe  and  his  city,  in  which  it  is  eminently 
worthy  of  record  that  not  the  slightest  theft  was  practised  or 
attempted  on  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  travellers,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  button  ortwo^  from  the  clothes  of  one 
of  the  servants,  and  for  this  the  detected  culprit  was  driven  and 
bea,ten  ignominiously  out  of  the  square. 

Mr.  C.  has  yet  a  long  journey  to  make,  thropgh  which  any 
attempt  to  attend  him  regularly  would  be  an  utter  violation  of 
all  the  rules  of  proportion  by  which  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves 
bound.  Our  lame  faculty  of  despatch  will  be  aided  by  the  at* 
teriuation  of  interest  in   the  sequel  of  the  journal,  as  compared 
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wth  the  description  of  the  lively  scenes  of  Lattakoo.'  It  is  ' 
not  only  as  exhibiting;  a  greater  assemblage  of  genuine  Africans 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  any.  situation  nearer  the  Cape,  that  this 
city  so  forcibly  attracts  and  detains  attention  ;  it  has  a  great  ad- 
ditional interest  from  the  consideration  that  here  we  seem  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  grand  interior  population  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  we  see  the  first  out-post  of  an  immense  encampment. 
The  imagination  much  more  eagerly  goes  forward  from  this , 
point  than  from  the  Cape,  towards  the  vast  unknown  central 
region.  Mr.  C  anticipates  with  his  usual  confidence  the  gra- 
dual and  rather  speedy  penetration,  by  means  of  missionaries, 
of  the  southern  tracts  of  this  enormous  space.  We  cordially 
wish  he  may  live  to  receive  missionary  despatches  written  in  the 
shade  of  a  grove  at  the  equator,  or  in  a  booth  at  the  base  or  on 
a  slope  of  the  great  mountains  of  Kumri,  or  at  the  real  source 
4)f  the  Nile.  That  such  despatches  will  come  there  is  no  doubt, 
whoever  is  destined  to  read  them. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  several  hundreds  of  leagues  whidi 
our  party  had  yet  to  travel,  lay  through  tracts  of  that  most 
perfect  kind  of.  desert  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  Africa  is 
doomed  to  the  end  of  time,  that  is,  movable  sand.  It  must 
truly  be  dreai-y  almost  to  horror  to  labour  day  after  day  througli 
this  most  dread  and  hideous  kind  of  waste,  the  progress  heavy 
and  slow,  no  water  sometimes  for  several  days  together,  the 
draught  cattle  toiling  painfully  on  while  pining  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  now  and  then  one  of  them  lying  down  totally  exhausted, 
and.  left  to  perish;  and  all  the  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sky  .fiercelv  reflected  by  the  ground,  and  no  one  circumstance 
in  all  the  elements  to  alleviate  tiic  efTect  of  a  temperature  of 
more  than  a  hundred  degrees  of  the  thermometer — unless  a 
•  chill  night  following  such  a  day  may  be  called  relief.  The 
reader  regrets,  however  vainly,  that  there  is  no  sinking  a  fair 
half,  or  perhaps  a  larger  proportion,  of  this  whole  continent  under 
the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  just  the  parts  of  which  Natiu-e,  not  to 
say  Man,  might  make  some  use,  in  tlieformof  avast  group  of 
islands,  in  all  possible  diversities  of  shape,  and  size,  and  re- 
lation to  one  another.  But  who  shall  ensure  that  the  rcraaining* 
duration  of  the  planet  will  be  long  enough  for  so  prodigious  a 
change  in  its  physical  state  to  be  worth  while?  While  the 
devout  traveller  regards  it  as  awaiting  those  last  and  potent 
fires  of  which  the  scorching  heat  he  sufiers  may  serve  to  re- 
mind him,  he  will  care  little  that  wide  tracts  of  it  appear  so  dreary 
and  useless;  he  will  but  little  regret»that  it  is  not  the  charms 
of  Eden  he  beholds  doomed  to  that  conflagration. 

From  Lattakoo  Mr.  C.  advanced  in  an  easterly  direction  about 
150  miles,  to  an  inhabited  position  named   Malapcetzce,  and  to 
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A  kraal  of  iBiisliiMn  in  Hbxi  ti^ghbourhood.  TiUs  w^  % k  re^ 
4iiotestrMiohiTom  the  Oape.  tHe thence  retarned  in  a«oatli« 
west  diredtion,  to  cross  his  former  route  at  Klaar  Water,  or 
^riqua  town,  in  .ovder  to  aisoompaDy  the  oMree  of  the  Great 
Hrver  newply  to  the  Atiandc  Ooeuin  before  he  should  make  « 
direct 'Fetvrn  toNiraitJh  (Cope  Town.  Among  the  ^remarkable  in* 
cidentsin  the  joumcry  tcGriqua-town,  was  the  fidling^  in  wllh 
once  a  brace  of  lions,  and  twice  a^iumber  of  thait  Strange  <ani)ft]^i 
the  giraffe,  or  camelofiardalis,  or,  as  Mr.  'C.  Writes  it,  'Akie 
eamel-'leopard.  It  was  'indeed  only  one  cf  the.'men,  advanced 
somewhat  a-head  of  the  waggons,  that  saw  the  lions.  He 
came  on  them  suddenly,  and  hod  the  fortitude  to  stand  firmly 
looking  at  them,  till,  at  the  great  noise  of  the  approaching^ 
waggons,  they  chose  to  move  away.  Our  Author  «isserts^  we 
presume  much  too  generally,  that  ^  so  long  «8  you  can  steadily 
<  look  a  lion  in  the  faee,  he  will  not  uttaok  you.*  Ttie  girafibs 
were  in  the  one  instance  to  the 'number  of  eleven  4n  a  herd ;  ib 
the  other  their  height  is  tiotioed,  as  4»eittg  prcrf>ably,  at  the 
head,  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground.  t%ey  are  barinloss  and 
timid  animals,  and  flee  at  the  approach  of  man. 

Several  beautiful  scenes  occurred  in  the  *route  <t0  Ofiqna^ 
town,  one  which  he  '*  considered  as  superior  to  any  thing  he 
*  had  seen  in  Africa,  or  any  otfier  coumtiy,'  and  another  ymkh 
he  declares  to  surpass  by 'ferthe^eiff^en  desofibedvby  Mahomed. 
The  Griquas,  during  his  short-stay  among  them,  tvore  induoed 
to  accept  a  brief  code  of  laws;  and  their  simplicity  «nd  good 
dispositions  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their  en* 
gagement  to  obey  them.  A  practical  subjection  to  oiTil  and 
moral  institutes  mast  certainly  imply  a  state  of  mind  very  much 
reclamed  from  the  general  condition  of  the  Pagans  in  South 
Africa,  IIS  exhibited  in  the  following,  as  well  4»  in  muny  si- 
milar desoriptions.  The  passage  we  quote  fotkyws  upon  the 
f6Hmi4l  that  insanity  is  a  complaint  almost  unknowa  among  the 
natives  Of  Ibose  regions  : 

'May  thin  be  ascribed  to  their  complete  exemption  from  the  cares 
of  life,  both  as  it  respects  the  present  and  the  future  world  ?  Ihoy 
can  sleep  as  soon^  and  as  sound,  when  they  have  not  a  morsel  to  eit» 
as  when  their  bags  are  full  of  food.  They  calculate  no  time,  coifi« 
saquently  have  no  care  respecting  old  age,  never  connecting  de«A 
wiUi  the  length  dF  time  they  may  have  lived:  and  even  tf  ihey  did 
so  connect  it,  little  uneasiness  would  follow,  ^,  like  the  F^eailh 
philosopfaefstn  the  aoad  days  of  Robespierre)  they  consider  d«sah 
asan  etamai  sleep/ 

Of  one  of  the  Cortlina  kraals  it  is  observed  that,  as  they 
abounded  in  cattle, 
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^  ^  The  people  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but»  like  their  dog8»  to 
lieMuat  upon  the  grass,  enjoying  the  sunshine  till  the  next  meal. 
It  is  neart-rending  to  see  so  many  clever-looking  young  people  having  ^ 
nothing  either  to  do  or  to  learn ;  their  parents  having  no  more  to ' 
inform  them  of  than  the  cattle  have  to  tell  Uieir  young/ 

As  to  that  hardest  of  mortal  tqils,  the  eiertioti  of  thought; 
a^es  must  probably  pass  away  before  auy  considerable  portion, 
of  the  sable  popubtion  can  dq  disciplined  and  forced  up  to  a 
habit  of  such  labour.  It  excites  at  once  the  risible  and  the. 
sympathetic  feelings  to  hear  our  Author^^  account  of  a  piece  of 
Egyptian  oppression  he  practised  on  the  minds  of  a  small  se- 
lection of  tliem. 

*  I  invited  three  well  informed  Hottentots  into  m^  tent,  who  had 
been  in  Caffirelandy  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  additional  information 
as  I  could  respecting  that  people.  Having  about  sixty  questions' 
written,  I  proposed  these  in  their  order.  When  we  had  got  about 
half  through,  the  list,  the  Hottentots  feeling  tJiemdelves  greatly,  far 
tigued  by  the  effort  of  mind  which  the  answers  required,  begged  that 
fiiiat  remained  might  be  put  off  to  another  time,  upon  which  bur 
Compojpy  broke  up.^  p.  148. 

A  few  stages  to  the  west  of  Griqua-town  the  party  found 
tinemselves  among  mountains  abounding  with  asbestos. 

*  Some  of  us  walked  after  break&st  to  examine  the  asbestos  rockst 
irhere  we  found  plenty  of  that  rare  mineral^  between  strata  of  rooks. 

That  which  becomes,  by  a  little  beating,  soft  as  cotton,  is  all  of 
Prussian  blue.  When  ascending  a  mountain  alone  I  found  some  of 
the  colour  of  gold,  but  not  soft,  or  of  a  cotton  texture  like  the 
blue;  some  I  found  white,  and  brown,  and  ^een,  &c.  Had  this 
land  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  many 
a  mercantile  pilgrimage  would  have  been  made  to  the  Asbestos 
mountains  in  Griqua-land.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  ^  used 
in  makfing  the  roads.  It  is  yery  remarkable  that  it  is  called  by  the 
Grriquas,  kandkerchitf-stone* 

The  Bushmen  do  not  neglect  to  infest,  with  their  posiitions  or 
incursions,  the  tracts  contiguous,  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
Great  liiver,  very  far  along  its  course  to  the  west,  indeed 
fven  to  its  mouth ;  but  the  Corannas  seem  to  haye  a  trifle  more 
of  something  like  proprietoi;ship,  though  they  seem  far  enough 
from  being  ambitious  of  leaving  any  proud  time-defyitig  mo- 
numents of  their  possession,  their  only  structures  being  th^ 
wretched  huts  which  it  would  amuse  a  few  of  our  mischieyous 
school-boys  to  beat  down  with  sticks.  They  are  of  the  shape 
of  half  an  orange,  placed  with  the  flat  side  down,  and  are, 
at  the  highest  part,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  little  etching  given 
by  our  Author,  about  the  height  of  a  man^  ^afi  elevation  as  em- 
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falematical^  it  s^ems,  of  the  stature  of  tlidr  minds,  as  com- 
mensurate to  that  of  their  bodies.  One  of  the  more  coA  - 
siderable  of  their  kraals  is  thus  described  : 

*  The^  neither  sow  nor  plant,  but  depend  entirely  oti  their  cattle 
for  subsistence ;  of  course^  having  no  labour  to  engage  their  at- 
tention, it  is  probable  they  sleep  away  the  ^eater  part  of  their  life. 
They  appear  to  be  a  dull,  gloomy,  and  indifferent  people.  Our 
arrival  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  any  mind»  except  in  pro- 
ducing a  little  curiosity ;  and  tney  were  as  indifferent  about  our  de- 
parture, as  if  they  had  saidf  you  may  come,  or  stay,  or  go ;  it  is 
the  same  to  us.  They  are  so  immured  in  the  heart  of  tus  great 
continent,  that  probably  none  of  them  have  heard  of  any  sea.  At 
our  dqMrture,  a  few  women  and  children  went  to  the  top  of  some 
rising  ground,  and  witnessed  our  moving  along,  but  with  a  dull,  un- 
meaning stare/ 

The  mansions  we  have  adverted  io  are  all  alike  throughout  the 
whole  tribe,  and  the  same  thing  was  ofMerved  in  other  tiibttu 

<  If  you  see  only  one  Matchappee^  Coranna,  or  Bushman's  houses 
you  see  anr  idendcal  pattern  of  every  house  belonging  to  that  par* 
ficular  nation.    As   birds  of  the  same  kind  build  tneir  nests  ex- 
/      actly  alike,  so  do  the  different  African  tribes,  hardly  ever  dlfierim  in 
size.' 

The  party  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Riv<gr,  and  ncTer 
crossed  it  again.  We  have  liTely  descriptiont  of  the  surpriaia^ 
dryness  of  the  air,  the  melancholy  and  eren  horrid  aspect  of 
the  sandy  deserts,  and  of  the  silence  so  intense  as  {o  ^ve 
sometimes  an  impression  of  awfulness.  Between  plains  of  saod 
and  a  sky  bright  and  cloudless  for  month  after  month  without 
interruption,  the  toil  and  suflfering  of  the  cattle  may  be,  though 
Tcry  imperfectly,  imagined.  To  our  Author  tbey  were,  and 
to  any  man  of  proper  seasibility  they  would  have  been,  objects 
of  extreme  commiseration,  when,  as  often  happened,  at  tbe 
end  of  an  exhausting  day  they  w^re  condemned  to  lie  down 
}  '^thoat  water  or  grass,  or  any  manner  of  sustenance.  Ifther^ 
be  a  possibility  ot  contriving,  without  incouTenieot  bulk  and 
a  grievous  addition  of  weight,  any  sort  of  provision  of  whidi 
a  very  small  portion  given  to  the  draught-cattle  would  refredi 
I  them  in  such  oppressive  stages',  it  ought  to  be  held  an  tndii9- 

*  l^ensable  prerequisite  to  entering  these  desolate  and  blasted 

regions.  To  the  best  of  our  recollection  it  is  not  quite  suf- 
ficiently explamed  why  somewhat  more  advantage  was  not 
gained  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  River  j  excepting  at  one 
part,  wliere  an  enormous  assemblage  of  rocks,  extending  to  % 
considerable  distance  from  it,  precludes  all  approach  of  such  a  ca- 
ravan. At  this  pumt  our  Author,  accompamcKl  by  Mr.  Read  and 
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several  others,  made  an  exoursion  from  the  encampment  to  the 
ritrer,  induced  by  a  report  of  the  natives  that  a  great  eataraet 
Ml  there  to  be  seen.  They  did  not  find  it;  but  they  beheld  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur,  in  passing  amon?  rocks  re« 
sembling  mountains  oi  iron,  and  at  last  seeing  the  riTcr  making 
its  way  through  several  rocky  channels^  cut  down  to  a  stu- 
pendous depth, 

« We  observed  many  parts  of  the  river  in  these  chasttis,  which  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  it  is  swelled,  must  have  a  most  terrific  ap^ 
pearance,  from  the  quick  descent  among  huge  rocks ;  and  being  so 
far  beneath  the  surface  whence  it  is  viewed,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  imaginable.  But  at  such  a  season  it  is  probable  that 
no  human  eye  has  yet  seen  it,  the  country  being  without  inhai 
bitants/  p,  398. 

-  Syes,  however,  of  more  formidable  and  hardly  less  intelfi* 
gent  glare,  are  often  cast  on  the  objects  in  this  vicinity;  for  i% 
was  not  far  hence  that  nine  lions  presented  themselves  to  the 
view  of  the  party  in  one  afternoon. 

The  labours  Were  a  little  while  suspended  at  Pellai  a  missionary 
station,  but  really  a  very  miserable  one,  in  point  of  locality, 
in  little  Namacqua-land.  This  was  about  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  expedition,  and  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  Orange  River  into  the 
Atlantic.  Hence  tiie  rcmte  was  direeied  fai  nearly  a  straight 
iine  to  the  Cape,  keeping  the  distance  Df  about  two  days' 
journey  fn^m  the  coast. 

At  Fella  every  inquhry  was  made  reg{>eeting  the  people  ef 
^feat  Namacqua-land,  lying  north  of  the  Orai^  or  Ore«t 
River;  and  the  result  is  a  brief  aooount  of  various  silly  and 
barbttfous  eostoms,  some  of  them  partakiag  of  superstition^ 
The  names  were   obtained  and  are    given    of  ibm  various 

tnb^. 

A  large  portion  of  the  journal  from  Pella  to  the  Cape  is 
ft  description  still  of  those  udrdenting  sands,  6aitds  so  trir 
umphant  ov»  the  elements  subsidiary  tolife,  (except  aur,  which, 
too,  sometimes  seemed  as  if  mingled  with  ffame,)  that  in  one 
instance  the  oxen  dragged  tlie  waggons,  if  we  rightly  under^ 
ftand  o«tf  Aather^  ninety  miles  without  water  !*  And  then, 
vrften  there  ii  a  Uttle  spot  propitious  to  life^  it  h  life  of  the 
worst  kiild  that  most  avails  itseif  of  it.    For  example : 

«  Silver  Fountain,. Sept.  38th.  Mrs.  Sass  remarked  to  me  that 
though  the  preservation  of  children  in  London,  who  are  exposed 

_i        ■    :.  1    ■  I    -I 1  -    -  -- -  ..      .  .  , 

*  The  m&p  ia^  riot  quite  correspond  to  this  iheasurement. 
.  8  B  8 
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to  so  many  carts  and  carriages, '  is  consiierad  a  temarjublc  pro- 
yidence*  yet  that  here  divine  providence  is  still  more  reomrjuurfet 
for  almost  every  fly,  apd  every  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  ground^ 
is  furni|iihed  with  poison,  and  thev  are  often  creeping  about  children 
.while  rolling  op  the  ground,  yet  they  are  very  seldom  stqng  by  them. 
^*  For  example,"  said  she,  **  the  scorpion  is  perhaps  the  most  je* 
noinous  of  all  creatures,  yet  lately.  In  the  course  of  one  month 
we  fomd  twelve  scorpions  in  our  nouse,  under  stones  which  sup^ 
ported  our  chests;  ana  once  we  found  a  centipede  (or  creature, with 
^bundr^dfeet)  it  our  bed,  which  is  very  venomoiis.'' ^  p.  451* 

The  rnissionary's  wife,  the  excellent  Mrs.  Sass,  yfho  had  no 
pthe;*  apparent  indisposition  thin  a  tooth-ach  .at  the  time  of 
pur  Author^s  arriiFa!,  died  in  less  than  three  days  afterward. 

In  this  and  several  other  parts  of  his  journey,  Mr.  C.  takes 
-  occasion  to  express,  with  desenred  emphasis,  a  grateful  ad* 
iniratipa  of  the  heroic  self-devotement  displayed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries who,'  after  being  brought  up  in  Europe,  <^n  be  <K>i)r 
tent  io  spend  and  labour  Put  their  lives  in  such  moral  and-  «phy- 
sical  scenes  as  many  of  those  in  Africa.  Take  one  of  the  phy- 
mcal  attractions  of  Namacqua-land  for  an  illustration. 

<  We  were  told  that  it  frequently  happens,  afler  rain,  that  so  many 
serpents  come  out  of  their  hgles  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  walk  without 
treading  on  thepi.' 

But  it  is  possible  to  commit  excess  in  recounting  the  infesta- 
tions even  of  Africa.  Among  them  our  Author  repeatedly  names 
tigers;— on  what  authority  ?  There  is  no  mention,  we  believe, 
of  any  such  animal  being  seen  by  himsdf  or  any  of  his  at- 
tendants;  nor  are  there  aay  legends  of  rencounters  with  tbem^ 
while  there  are  so  many  entertaining  anecdotes  of  lions..  That 
imperial  tribe,  shall  they  attribute  it  to  the  pacific  or  the  cowardly 
disposition  of  our  Christian  party  of  adventurers,  that  only 
one  individual  of  their  high  fraternity  fell  a  victim  to  the  of* 
'fettsive  powers  of  armed  Reason  ?  '  Let  tbem  not  be  informed 
that  the  forbearance  iwaotised  toward  their  formidable  race 
was  not  experienced  by  tl^e  deer  tribe-r-a  fact  strongly  ana* 
logons  to  thp  proPednre  of  human  justice  all  the  moral  world 
over. 

.  Arrived  within  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  they  stopped  at  the 
house,  or  <  Place'  of  Mrs.  Vandervesthnis,  who  weU  re*- 
membered  the  noted  Frenchman  YaiUant's  having  taken  bb 
^tation  at  her  house,  frona  which  she  said  he  was  f  never  mors 
f  than  ten  days  absent  when  he  went  fuither  up  theoonntry,  and 
'  these  he  spent  among  the  Kamis  inountuns  opposite^,'  sed^ing 
<  birds,  stones,  and  ^wers,  which  appeared  to4ier  very  idle  em^ 
'  pipynient.*    To  all  tbe  pretty  incidents  in  the  traveller**  bool^ 
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it  9eems  he  forgot  to  add  the  one  which  would  have  made  i^ 
prettS^  figure  than  all  the  rest. 

*  HaTing  mentioned  to  Mr»«  Vandervesthuis  that  Vaillant  had  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  and  had  mentioned  her 
in  it,  she  enquired  very  anxiouslv  if  he  had  mentioned  in  his  book 
that  she  had  given  him  a  good  qrubbine  with  a  Sambuk  (a  kind  of 
whip  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-cow)  when  they  were  travelling  to* 
gether  to  the  Cape,  for  speaking  improperly  of  her  daughters ;  but 
nie  added— Had  I  been  alone  he  would  have  given  me  a  drubbing 
too,  but  two  of  my  sons  were  present,  both  stout  young  men. — She 
18  a  tall  and  still  a  strong  woman,  though  in  her  75th  year.  While 
shaking  of  VaiUant  I  may  venture  to  say  thus  mudi,  that  though 
his  account  has  much  of  the  romantic  in  it,  vet  he  gives  the  best 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hottentots  I  hav^ 
.seen/  p.  ^9, 

Though  at  eveiy  step  still  further  removed  from  the  peculiar 
region  of  the  sun- s  tyranny,  they  had  the  thermometer  at  one 
time  at  101,  and  at  another  at  102  when  <  completely  shaded 
*  from  the  sun/   He  says, 

<  My  silver  snuffbox  in  my  pocket  felt  as  if  lately  taken  out'  of  the 
fire>  though  1  sat  under  covert  of  the  tent ;  all  the  water  was  warm, 
land  our  butter  turned  into  oil.  Our  dogs,  though  covered  from  the 
rays  of  t)ie  sun,  la^  breathing  quick,  with  their  mouths  open,  and 
their  tongues  hangmg  out,  as  if  in  a  high  fever.  My  ink,  though 
mixed  with  water,  sot  thick  in  a  few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around; 
the  crows  wer(^  walking  about  our  waggons  as  if  we  had  been  all 
dead/ 

^  At  a  station  nearer  the  Cape,  our  Author  has  occasion  to  men* 
^on  a  ^  circuit  court,'  which  was  proceeding  round,  then  for  the 
third  year,  to  the  different  settlements  in  the  colony.  It  was 
instituted  by  Lord  Caledon,  in  consequence  of  reports  of 
cruelties  committed  by  the  boors  on  the  Hottentots.  Mr.  C. 
applaiida  the  intention,  and*  what  may  he  called  the  standing 
orders  or  instructions,  but  remarks,  with  obvious  justice,  how 
▼ery  imperfectly  available  the  institution  must  be  so  long  as  the 
Dutch  law  remains  in  force  refusing  to  admit  the  evidence  on 
o^th  of  Hottentots. 

We  must  now  ^ay,  in  one  sentence,  that  the' whole  party 
retorned  to  the  Cape,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  whp  pe- 
rished by  a  Bushnian^s  poisoned  arrow,  and  in  as  good  health 
as  when  they  s^t  but|  o|ir  Author  indeed  in  much  better;  and 
6iat  after  several  months  stay  at  the  Cape  he  e^lbarked  tor 
England^  touched  at  St,  Helena,  saw  again  the  grandeur  bt  a 
storm  on  the  ocean,  and  in  due  time  found  himself  once  more, 
though  it  would  require  almost  ^n  effort  to  beUeva  the  fact,  in 


> 
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his  pulpit  in  iUogsland  Chapel  ^  whence,  howerer,  (and  thui 
will  express  our  general  opinion  of  his  book,)  we  do  not  care 
how  soon  he  is  again  sent  off  to  traverse  some  other  barbarous 
re|;ion,  in  Africa  or  elsewhere;— we  care  not  how  soovi,^  pro- 
Tided  only  the  interval  be  long  enough  for  certain  moderate 
acquisitions  in  physical  science,  which  are  so  eminently  useiul  to 
travellers,  especially  in  regions  remote  in  character  as  in  si- 
tuation from  our  own 

There  is  an  Appendix  of  considerable  value,  containing, 
ms  the  principal  articles,  a  collective  representation  of  the  hahiu 
and  condition  of  the  Caffres,  and  such,  information  respecting 
Madagascar  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  papers  of  a  gentlieman 
who  bad  made  it  a  particular  object  of*  inquiry  when  at  tiie  Isle 
of  France. 

Besides  a  handsome  map  and  two  or  three  neat  engravings, 
there  are  several  etchings,  of  a  very  humble  order,  but  not 
quite  incapable  of  assisting  the  reader's  imagination. 
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Mr.  Brook  is  preparing  a.  Re  view  of 
the  Review  of  bis  Lives  of  the  Puritaos 
in  the  Christian  Observer,  which  will  be 
ready  before  the  end  of  t)ie  Baonth. 

8|!eadilf  will  be  pti(li»hed  (by  Sub- 
seriirtioia)  i«  an  Sfo.  votnoM,  price  16*. 
boards.  A  Treatise  on  Theology  :  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Author 
of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ck>loael 
Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham 
Castle  and  Taw«/*  kc,  8&c.  To  which 
will  be  added,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hutijbin- 
ao)^  to  her  Daughter,  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion ;  also  the  Lifift 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by  berseff ; 
a  Frogmeat  From  the  ori.$inaI  MSS. 

Preparifig  for  imvnediate  publication, 
a  Scriptural  aiAl  famifiar  Exposition  of 
th6  59  Articles,  in  one  Vol.  ll2mo:  by 
»  Clsrgymav:  in  whieh  the  ^euolne 
poctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
maintained  and  proved  by  numerous  re- 
ferenced ta  Scripture. —The  evangelical 
mtbWf  prflttical  teddiency,  moderate 
price,  and  eoBVcnieat  size  of  this  little 
Work,  induce  the  Author  to  hope  that 
under  the  Divine  bfessing,  it  may  prov^ 
genoraUy  afficcptoetla,  and  promote  llm 
great  pavpases  of  pure  religifmy  i»  faith, 
holiness,  and  brotherly  love.  A«y  hint 
or  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  abote, 
•ddfcssad  peat  p«idr  to  A.  R.  Msv  letter. 
Bookseller,  FInsbory  Pavement,  London, 
will  be  thankfully  received* 
Preparing  for  the  press,  ^  tspectei 


to  forma  small  pocket  volume,  at  about 
5s.  in  boards.-—''  Hebrew  Elenumts',** 
he\vtg  a  grammatical  analyair  of  the  564 
verses  marked  with  Asleriaka  in>Ldusdaii^ 
Psalter.  In  this  pablicatiirp  the  Hebrew 
text  will  be  printed  with  points;  the 
Radix  of  each  word  pointed  out  ;  a  li- 
teral version  in  English,  interlinnl  im- 
mediately under  the  Hebrew  i  the  ra- 
dical sense  of  each  Word  stated ;  and  the 
learner  directed  to  those  rolci  oCgaam- 
mar  which  accoani  for  the  omisaioaa,  ad* 
ditions,  or  changes  of  the  various  letter*. 

The  Author  of  the  Ode  to  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander,  the  Battle  of  Nevifs 
Crcs%  a  Metrical  Romance^  5&e. :  bal 
in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
licaiion,  (in  one  Vol.  l^mo.)  l^istory 
of  tl»e  Heese  of  Boniam>f,  the  prescot 
Imperlai  Bamian  Dynasty;  from  tfaa 
earliest  period,  to  the  time  of  Peter  tbf 
Great. 

The  same  Author  is  also  pvepariag  for 
pobKcation ;  Flaw  for  mettorwtini;  the 
condition  of  the  Lower  Ordem  of  Society. 

The  Legend  confuted,  or- Truth  un- 
disguised, wiH  shortly  appear. 

Mit  eompnttH  New  PdeM,  **  Uma, 
for  Light  attdSbAde.**  inoueYobuUB 
4to.  will  appear  in  a  rew  days. 

The  Rev.  John  Mcrrley,  rcMor  ^ 
l^nAMi  CMbUBb,  itt  Snffdfc,  wlBioMi 
publish  in  an  octavo  Volume,  Discoursea 
partly  DoGtrinni  an4  partly  Practical. 
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Arthur  Burrav,  Esq.  latt  Travelling 
Fellow  to  liie  Univertity  of  Cambridge, 
and  P.  A.  Cpmmissary  General  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  preparing  forihe  press, 
some  Aocount  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ISIO  to  1815,  politieal  and  scientific, 
literary  and  descriptive.  The-  work  will 
appear  in  royal  quarto,  with  engravings  j 
and  the  first  volume  will  be  chiefiy  con- 
fined to  Sicily. 

Sir  F.  C.  Morgan,  physician,  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  Outlines  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Life  ;  which  has  for  its 
object  the  diffusion  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
physiology. 

Mr.  John  Bellamy  proposes  to  pub- 
lish, by  subscription,  the  Holy  Bible, 


containinff  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  authorised  version j  ac- 
cpmpanied  with  a  new  translation,  and 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts. 

Mr.  Macbenry  has  a  second  edition, 
of  his  improved  English-Spanish  Gram- 
mar nearly  ready  ^or  publication. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  in  Mr.  Valpy's  press, 
an  edition  oi  select  parts  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, with  £i\glish  Notes  and 
Questions  for  examination,  on  a  plAo  si- 
Qiilar  to  that  of  his  Eutrupius  and  Phae- 
druB.  This  Work  will  be  succeeded  by 
C«esar  and  Cornelius  Nepos  on  the  same 
plan. 

T.Andrew, Surgeon,  is  preparing  for 
the  press.  Lectures  on  Temperance  and  * 
Exercise,  in  one  small  Volame^  SvOi 
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BiooRApmr. 

Wood's  AthensB  Oxonienses :  the  His- 
tory of  all  the  Writers  aud  Bishops  who 
have  had  their  Education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Very  considerably  aug- 
mented Ixjth  in  Text  and  Notes,  and 
continued  to  the  Year  1800.  By  Philip 
Bliss,  Esq.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  Vol.  II.  royal  quarto  41. 4s.  bds. 

The  Life  of  the  roo?t  Noble  Arthur 
Dnke  of  Wellington.  By  George  Elliott, 
Esq.  8to.  14s.  boards. 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Field 
Marshal  Prince  Bludier.  Translated 
in  pare  from  the  German  of  General 
Count  Gneiseoau^  Q.  M.  General  to 
Prince  Bluchers  "Army.  By  J,  E. 
Marston,  Esq.  of  the  Hamburgh 
Borg^r-Goard,  with  a  fine  portrait, 
aud  engraved  plans,  8«o.  18s. 

Ob&ervatioQS  on  the  Writings  and  on 
the  Character  of  Mr.  Gray.  Originally 
subjoined  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
complete  edition,  in  •  1814,  of  air  his 
Worictin  twovolumes  4to,  By  Thomas 
James  Mathias.  cr.  Svo.  78. 

SfiU  CATION. 

'^ivate  Education;  or,  a  Practical 
?Ua  fbr .  the  Studies  of  Young  Ladies : 
with  an  address  to  Parents,  Private 
Governesses,  and  Young  Indies.  By 
Elizabeth  Appleton.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

Les  Delassemens  de  la  Jennesse: 
Becueil  de  Contes,  Historiettes  Morales, 
etc  suiri  de  Pieces  Choisies  de  Mon- 
taigne, Pascal,  La  Bniyte>e,etc  With  12 
beautiful  engravings,  4  vols.  18mo.  14s. 
bouud. 


Travels  at  Home,  aud  Voyages  by  the 
Fhre-side;  for  the  Instruction  and  En-, 
tertainment  of  Young  Persons,  5  vols. 
18mo.  15s.  half-bound. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prosody  and  Ver- 
sification, or  an  Introduction  to  scanning 
and  writing  Latin  Verse.      4s. 

Hints  from  an  Invalid  Mother  to  her 
Daughter  on  Subjects  connected  with 
moral  and  religious  Improvement  By 
Anna  Williams. 

HISTORY. 

Toland^s  History  of  the  Druids;  with 
an  Abstract  of  his  Life  and  Writings  ; 
and  a  copious  Appendix,containing  Notes 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory* 
A  new  Edition.  By  R.  Haddleston,' 
Schoolmaster,  Luoan,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

A  History  of  the  British  Islands, 
(Great  Britain  and  the  Islands  that  with 
it  compose  a  Geographical  Groiip)  frook 
the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Year  1 807, 
including  the  French  Revolution  |ind its- 
portentous  consequences.^  By  the  Rev* 
James  Gordon,  Author  of  a  History  of 
Ireland,  &c.  &c.  4  vols.  Svo.  SI.  58.  6d. 
boards. 

MISCfiLLANEOUS. 

Memoir  on  the  Rains  of  Babylon,  with 
Engravings.  By  Claudiur  Janfes  Rich, 
Esq.  royal  Svo.  8s. 

Sbakspeare's  Himself  Again ;  or,  the 
Language  of  the  Poet  asserted :  being  a 
full  but  dispassionate  Examen  of  the 
Readings  and  Interpretations  of  the 
several  Editors.  By.  Andrew  Becket, 
S  vols.  8vo.  11.  boards. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Seventh 
Tolame  of  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  4to.  11.  ^s.  boards. 
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A  Colleetion  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottiih  Ballads,  Tales,  and  Songs;  with 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Observations. 
By  John  Gilchrist,  2  vols.  Ifaio.  I9s, 

Opoleyta ;  or,  a  Tale  of  Ind :  a  Poeni, 
in  Four  Cantos.  By  Bertie  Ambrosse. 
8<#.  95.  boards. 

the  Doel ;  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Pour 
Oantos:  with  other  Poems.  By  L.  O. 
Shaw ;  foolsftap  8vo.  6s.  boaids. 

Kenil worth,  a  Mask,  or  Three  Days 
Entertainmeiit,  given  by  Lord  Leicester 
to  Queen  Elizabeth;  together  with 
Parley  Castle,  selected  irOBi  m  prtimt 
'Edition  of  Mr.  LiddianPs  Poems.  8vo. 
7i.  aewed. 

The  &fe  Boat;  or,  DiUon  0?Dwire; 
a  nm.  By  the  Rev.  William  Liddiard. 
1 2mo.  4s.  boards. 

Ode  to  the  Dutdbeis  of  Aogottieme.  la 
8vo.  l8.6(J. 

Consolation,  with  other  P^ms,  By 
the  Reverend  William  Gillespie.  8vo. 
12s.  boards. 

POLITICAL. 

The  First  Number  of  La  Porte-PeuiHe 
de  Bonaparte,  pris  k  Charleroi,  le  18 
JuinlSU.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Present  Political ' 
State  6f  India,  embracing  Observations 
on  the  Character  of  the  Natives— K>n  the  . 
State  of  the  Land,  Tenure,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  Peasantry — and  the  interual 
Police  of  our  Eastern  Domiuions.  By 
Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  late  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  24  Pergunnabs,  Bengal 
Establishment   2  vols.  8v  o.  1 8s.  hoards. ' 

THS0L06V, 

Boothroyd's  Hebrew  Bible.  Parts  XV. 
andXVL  price  lOs.  demy,  or  14s.  royal 
4to.  To  be  completed  in  about  20  Parts. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate^  or  Received  Text  of  the 


New  Testament:  in  w^b  the  Gt^ 
.  Manuscripts  are  newly  classeit  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  authorised  Text  vindicated, 
apd  the  various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan, 
A  Preabyterofthe  United  Church.  8vo.- 
iSs.  boards. 

Baxteri<ina^  containii^  a  Selection: 
fipm  the  Works  of  B9xt«r,  ii4lk  an4&- 
troducUon  and  Index.  By  ABlhw: 
Young,  Esq.  F.RiS.  &c.  Idmo,  5s.  6d. 

Discourses,  cbiefty  on  Practical  Sttb- 
jecu.  By  the  late  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe. 
Edited  by  Catharine  Cappe.   6vo.  IS*. 


E«ay«  on  tfto-  Mythol<^y,  Theology, 
and  Mof^ls  of  the  Ancient^,  aoeompa- 
Died  with  a  brief  Outline  o^  th%  res- 
pective Tenets  of  the  Grecian  Sectaria»K 
Philosophers.  By  fi.  &  WeidcBiaoB. 
post  8va  7s.  boards. 

Hints  for  the  use  of  those  who  visit  the 
Sick,  in  Two  Ptot*  USiiJtjects  for  Ad- 
dresses  to  persons  in  Sickness.  S^  Ad- 
dresses to  persons  on  Recovery,  ^s. 

TOFOGtAniY  AM&  TRAVSLa. 

The  Traveller's  New  Guide  through 
Ireland  :  containing  a  uew  and  accurate 
Description  of  the  Roads,  with  parti- 
culars of  all  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tleroen's  Seats,  Cburcbe^  Monastic 
Buildings,  AnUqulties,  and  Natural  Cu- 
riosities.—Also,  the  present  Sute  of 
Agriculture,  Mani^fdctores,  and  Com- 
merce, with  a  compfeU  List  of  all  Fairs 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  8vo.  11.  Is. 
boards.    . 

A  Voyage  fo  Cadia  and  Oibialtar,  up 
the  Mediterranean  to  Malta  and  Sicily, 
in  1810  and  ISll ;  includittg  a  de- 
scriptive Tour  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  an  Excursion  in  Portugal 
By  Lieut.  Gen.  G.  Cockbum.  With  33 
coloured  Plates  and  Maps.  2  vols,  8vo, 
21. 128.  €d.  boards^  large  pap«r,  31. 15^. 


ERRATA* 

July  Na     Page  9.  line  8, /or  any  actual  recension,  readm  actaaL 
Page  21.  line  13,  read  +  ^yvyn.  . 

Ibid,  line  13, /or derivations,  rrod  deviatioiis. 
Ibid,  line  30,  Insert  A.  C.  after  t^  aiAamm. 
Ibid,  line  33,/or  Ibid  be.  wf^read  Ibid  ii,  9.a=T«c  ia  given,  &c. 
Page  38.  line  7,/er  expected,  rearf  required. 
August.  No.    Page  113.  )ine  U,  for  intention,  read  intuition. 

116.  Kae2  from  botfeom^ji^rnowrMafoond.     - 
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THE 

ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 

For  OCTOBER,  1815. 


Art.  I»  Ccnsidmtiiang  on  the  Present  Political  State  qf^  Indta^  em- 
bracing Obsenrations  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives,  on  the 
Ciivil  and  Criminal  Courts^  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
State  of  the  Land  tenure,  the  Condition  of  the  Peasantry,  and 
Ae  internal  .' oh*ce  of  our  Eastern  Dominions ;  intended  chiedy 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction  in  their  Duties  for  the  younser  Ser« 
vants  of  the  Company.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytier,  late  A8« 
aistant-judge  in  the  U  Pergunnaha,  Bengal  Establishment.  2  vols, 
^o.   race  Ids.  London,  1815.  Black,  Pariy  and  Co. 

IN  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  the  admi- 
nistration of  tbat  vast  empire  which  we  have  acquired  in  the 
East,  presents  a  most  interesting  (ield  of  inquiry  to  the  British 
philosopher.  Whettier  he  regards  it  with  the  contracted  views 
of  a  mere  Englishman,  or  with  the  more  enlarged  and  gene-- 
rotts  feelings  of  a  member  of  die  great  family  of  Mankind, 

fui  humani  nihil  ^  $e  alienum  putat^  in  few  things  will  ha 
nd  the  ereat  interests  which'  he  loves  to  promote,  more  deeply 
concerned,  than  in  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  or  in  the 
want  of  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  with  which  our  countrymen 
are  led  to  deport  themselves  in  India. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  people  of  England 
so  seldom  contemplate  this  branch  of  their  concerns  in  the  light  in 
which  we  have  just  considered  it.  Their  ideas  of  its  importance 
are  exceedingly  inadequate.  Hence,  they  bestow  upon  it  a  portion 
of  attention  infinitely  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  acquire  a 
OompeteBt  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  infinitely  short  of  what 
is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  acting  as  watchmen  over  the  indi- 
viduals Tested  virith  the  singular  tradt  which  they  have  devolved 
unon  tbiem  ;  and  to  fit  them  for  actiug  as  guardian^  of  the  millions 
or  th^  fellow  creatures  over  whom  they  delegate  an  unlimited, 
Vol.  IV.  N.S.  ?  C 
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and,  bating  their  superintendance,  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power. 

Of  the  many  ways  in   which  the  interests  of  the  people  of^ 
Great  Britain,  merely  as  members  of  the  British  community, 
are  inyolved  in  the  administration  of  India,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  present  article   to  give  an  account.     It  is  however  im- 
possible for  those  who  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  not  to  be  impressed  with  a  conviction  that,  without 
abundant  precaution,  it  is  a  source  from   which  unlimited  evil 
may  flow.      Far  removed  from  the  evidence    of  sight,  with 
matters  complicated    and    laborious  to   understand,    it  is  the 
proper  field  in  which  deception  may  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
height.     The  people  of  England  may  by  false  representations 
be  led  on  to  support  misgovernment  in   India  with  their  own 
substance,  till  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  this  country  be 
the  deplorable  result.     It  is  curious,  but  at  the  same  time  me- 
lancholy to  trace  how  far,  in  this  direction,  misrepresentation 
has  already  carried  them ;  how  fondly  they  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  India  was  pouring  out  her  riches  upon  England'; 
and  that  little  else  was   required  for  the  national  prosperity 
than  to  give  due  encouragement  and  power  to  the  East  India 
Company,  or  more  truly  speaking  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  affairs  of  India;  tiiat  is  to  say,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  in  the   East  India  department.      It  is  for  the  be- 
nefit of  ministers,  therefore,  or,  in  other  words,  for  increasing  the 
means  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  government  of  India  has 
so  dangerous  a  tendency  to  be  always  perverted.     And  if  we 
can  see  evil  enough  in  the  debilitation  of  all  the  springs  of 
fi^ood  government,  in  the  corroboration  of  all  the  pnnciples  of 
bad  government,  and  in  the  waste  and  consumption  of  the 
national  property,  the  produce  of  the  people's  labour,  and  the 
source  of  their  well  being,  we  shall  not  think  that  books  from' 
which  we  may  derive  information  concemmg  India,  are  among 
the  circumstances  which  least  deserve  our  care  and  attention. 
If  we  elevate  our  views  to  an  object  still  greater  in  the  eye 
of  humanity  than  even  the  interests  of  the   British  people — 
the  interests  of  a  people  several  times  their  number — the  millions 
wliom  we  call  our  subjects  in  the  regions  of  Hmdustaii,  whose 
well  being  oir  the  contrary,  from  the  most  deplorable  wretched- 
ness in  which  human  life  can'be  preserved,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enjoyment  which  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization  human  nature 
is  competent  to  enjoy,  depends  entirely  iipon  the  qualities, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  government  which  we  provide  for  them ; — 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  confess,  that  an  object  of  greater 
importance  than  the  government  of  India  never  solicited  the 
attention  of  any  people;  a  duty  more  imperative  than  that  of 
doing  what  depends  upon  the  British  people  to  compel  the 
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existence  of  a  good  goYernment  in  India,  was  never  presented 
to  the  human  mind ;  and  deep  is  the  nation^s  guilt,  deplorable 
its  want  of  principle,  so  long  as  it  remains .  insensible  to  the 
call  of  so  powerful  aA  obligation.  For  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
British  public,  and  it  is  that  power  alone,  to  which  any  ra- 
tional hope  of  good  government  in  India  can  be  attached.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  any  reasonings,  to  prove  this 
important  declaration  of  fact.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  British 
public,  and  that  power  alone,  to  which  any  hope  of  good  go- 
vernment in  Great  Britain  itself  can  be  attached :  much  more 
must  the  conclusion  hold  in  regard  to  a  country,  like  India, 
so  far  removed  from  accurate  knowledge  and  inspection. 
This  is  a  doctrine  about  which  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  hesitation  or  doubt  It  is  established  on  the  strong  and  • 
incontrovertible  ground  of  science.  It  is  implied  in  the  very 
principle  of  a  representative  government.  A  governpaent  is  -^ 
not  representative  except  in  so  far  as  it  is   controled  by   the  / 

public  voice.  And  in  a  representative  government  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  there  would  be  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse,  if 
rulers,  independent  of  the  public  voice,  would  regulate  their^ 
actions  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  But  rulers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  public  voice,  do  not,  in  general,  regulate  their 
actions  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  but  by  a  regard  to 
their  own  power  over  the  .people,  and  the  gratification  of  all 
their,  desires  at  the  people's  expense.  Their  actions  in  ge- 
neral, are,  therefore,,  directed  to  bring  evil  upon  the  people 
rather  than  good.  Nor  is  there  any  power  adequate,  to  resist 
this  propensity,  and  force  the  actions  of  rulers  into  the  channel 
of  national  beneficence,  but  the  public  will  brought  duly  to 
act  upon  their  minds.  These  great  truths  are  fully  recognized 
in  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution.  ^  They  are  in  fact  . 
the  ground  on  which  exclusively  all  the  praises  of  it  are  found-  \ 
ed,  bow  much  soever  the  ap{>lause  goes  beyond  the  desert. 
The  British  people  therefore  cannot  be  too  forcibly  instructed 
that  it  is  to  themselves  alone  they  have  to  look  for  the  means 
of  a  good  government  in  India.  If  they  cause  it  to  be,  the 
Indian  people  will  enjoy  it., .  If  they  do  not  cause  it  to  be,  V 
the  blessing  will  not  exist.  Two  things  are  necessary:  the 
first  is  that  they  should  render  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject;  the  second,  that  they  should  urge  their  conclusions 
upon  the  managers  of  the  public  concerns  in  every  way  in 
which  the  declaration  of  the  public  will  can  receive  its  greatest 
possible  effect.  .       -  • 

There  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of  persons   eager  to 
display  the  fair  and  recommendatory  points   of  government.  v 

This  is  the  way  in  which  private  interest  is  most  Jikely  to  be 
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served;  in  Which  th^  favour  is  to  be  gained  of  those  who  have 
/  good  things  to  bestow;  and  in  which  a  man  is  most  liiLeVy  to 
*  get  a  share  of  the  riches  and  honours  which  are  the  common 

dbgect  of  pursuit.    The  great  serrice  to  the  people,  however, 
is  rendered,  by  pointing  out  to  their  notice  tlie  defective  parts 
w       of  goYemment,  and  urging  them  effectually  to  make  them  an 
'^        object  of  attention.     It  is  by  this  means  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  promoted ;  that  the  eyife  which  are  brought  upon 
mankind  by  defective  institutions  can  be  removed;  and  tliat 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible, 
are  enabled   to  make  any  progress.      But  the  men  who  are 
eddowed   with  the  qualities  of  mind  which  lead  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  invaluable  service,   are  not  common.    They 
who  flatter  greatness,  and  speak  the  language  which  gmdes  to 
profit,  are  easy  to  be  found.    The  man  who  is  too  much  ele- 
vated with  the  love  of  his  kind  to  lend  his  voice  to  tlieir  oppres- 
sors, for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  to  himself,  and  too  mag- 
,    nanimous .  to  dread  the  frowns  of  power,  for  declaring  a  truth 
important  to  human  happiness,  is  an  instrument  of  good,  which 
^^       existing  systems  of  education  permit  not  frequently  to  ap^r. 
In  respect  to  India  we  are  placed  in  circumstances  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for  receiving  any  information  respecting  the  de- 
fective points  of  government,  whether  institutions  or  practioe. 
^"^        In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  liberty  of  the  press  in  India. 
No  representation,  therefore,  can  appear  in   India,  but  what 
is  favourable  to  the  views  of  government ;  nothing  which  is 
not  calculated  to   encourage  the  belief  that   every    thing   is 
good,  and  that  no  evil  exists  except  in  proportion  as  opposition 
is  offered  to  the  will  of  them  that  sway  the  sceptre.    In  the 
next  place,  we  have  hardly  any  informants  in  India,  from  whom 
a  disinterested    opinion   can   be    expected.      Almost   all  our 
countrymen  there  are  instruments  <h   that  very  government, 
the  defects  of  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  us   to 
know.    They  are  interested  therefore  in  concealing  the  defects, 
either  by  drawing  profit  from  them,   or  by  incurring   blame 
for  not  removing  them,  or  by  depending  upon  those  who  do, 
even  by  attaching  a  vanity  to  the  praises  of  the  system  to 
which  their  lives  have  been  devoted,  and  an  idea  of  degradation 
to  the  being  regarded  as  solely  employed  in  administering  to 
a  scheme  of  government  of  which  the  misery  of  mankind  is  to 
any  considerable  degree  the  result.    Their  own  merits,  tbey 
conceive,  are  in  a  great  measure  id^tified  with  the  merits  of 
the  government  which  they  carry  on.      Can  we  expect  that 
every  art  pf  exaggeration  should  not  be    employed  to   make 
us  believe  its  merits  extraordinary,  that  every  art  of  conceal- 
ment or  extenuation  should  not  be  employed  to  make  us  believe 
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either  that  it  has  no  demerits,  or  that  they  are  very  insignificant 
ones?  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  discourse,  Tvhich  almost  exclu- 
sively we  have  received  respecting'  India?  And  has  not  the 
nation  been  governed  by  tlie  belief  of  it? 

Our  obligations  to  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  are,  on  this  account, 
the  greater;  who,  though  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and. as 
yet  but  a  young  servant,  and  therefore  still  depending  upon 
the  favour  of  his  superiors  for  much  of  those  advantages  which, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  his  superiors  to  give  or  to  withhold,  comes 
forward  notwithstanding,  and  gives  us  information  of  the  most 
important  kind  respecting  the  defects  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration in  India. 

He,  too,  thinks  it  necessary  to  begin  by  pointing  out  bow 
nearly  solitary  he  stands  in  declaring  that  any  thing  requires 
improTement  in  the  government  of  India. 

*  This  unfavourable  picture,'  he  says,  '  is  not  generally  believed 
to  be  a  true  od6.  And  so  great  is  the  weight  attached  at  present 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  that  few  have  been  found  daring  enough  to  judge  for* 
themselyes,  or  to  credit  what  they  themselves  ipight  daily  witness-— 
because  all  was  found  at  variance  widi  the  doctrine  of  great  au- 
thorities.' 

The  weight  of  authority  is  all  on  the  flattering  side;  atid 
men  are  goyerned  by  authority. 

This  is  a  source  of  evil  to  which  it  is  good  that  Mr.  F. 
Tjrtler  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  a  foun« 
tain  so  copious,  that  it  ought,  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub.- 
lic,  to  be  much  more  present  than  it  has  generally  been,  to 
the  public  mind.  When  the  deceitful  pictures  of  excellence, 
which,  in  matters  of  government.  It  is  the  interest  of  great' 
authorities  to  draw,  are  received  with  credit  for  a  while,  ^  few 
^  men,'  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Tytler,  '  are  daring  enough' 
^  to  think  for  themselves,'  or  even  to  credit  the  testimony  of 
their  own  senses.  Where  this  is  the  case,  delusion  is  the 
source,  from  which  acts  and  measures  flow ;  nor  can  it  excite 
surprise  that  the  consequences  are  deplorable.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that  the  human  mind  should  be  so  very  easily 
taken  captive,  and  made  to  believe  the  greatest  felsehood  in 
opposition  to  the  strongest  evidence.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
extent  of  our  experience,  it  would  shock  the  mind  as  an  ex-^ 
travagant  paradox,  to  hear  Mr.  Tytler  declare  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company  are  so  deluded  by  false  opi* 
nioBS,  imbibed  from  men  of  authority,  that  they  resist  the  tes- 
timony even  of  their  own  senses.  Yet  nothing  is  more  en- 
titled to  belief.  How  common  is  it  in  our  own  country,  how 
nearly   universal;  in  certain  ranks  aad  classes,  to  meet  with 
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sets  of  opinions,  respecting  the  circumstances  and  character 
of  the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen,  and  respecting  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subject — opinions  erected  into 
maxiir.s  of  conduct,  and  governing  the  life,  directly,  and  ex- 
travagantly, and  disgracefully  at  variance  with  what  is  every 
day  pressing  itself  upon  the  senses?  The  fact  is,  that  in  taking 
cognizance  ,of  the  affairs  of  nations,  it  appears  by  no  means 
^,  easy  to  draw  one's  informatioa  from  one's  senses.  Few  are  the 
men  who  owe  their  inferences  to  their  own  observations.  It 
is  much  more  agreeable  to  an  ordinary  mind  to  take  up  its. 
notions  upon  trust ;  to  adopt  without  the  labour  of  inquiry 
whatever  it  hears  declared  by  those  who  enjoy  its  confidence ; 
and  being  once  provided  with  a  stock  of  opinions,  neither  to  see 
nor  hear  through  any  other  medium. 

By  the  regulations— and  by  these  are  meant  the  statutes, 
the  laws,  by  which  the  people  arc  governed — Mr.  Fraser 
Tytler  informs  us  that  he  was  taught  one  thing :  ^  I  did  not 

*  enter,'  he  says,  *  a  single  village  where  this  was  not  contra- 

*  dieted  by  all  that  1  saw.' 

*  The  regulations,'  he  says,  *  prescribed  many  rules  of  ac- 

*  tion  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  but  particularly  in 
'  police,  which  I  found  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
^  habits  of  the  natives,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  end 
^  proposed.'  So  long  as  the  flattering  accounts  of  things, 
\vhich  enianate  from  the  quarters  and  creatures  of  authority, 
are  allowed  to  govern  the  public  mind,  no  improvement  caii 
ever  take  place  in  such  imperfect,  and  hence  mischievous  re- 
gulations. 

.  *'  It  was  evident,'    says  our  Author,    ^  that  something  w^as 

\  y       *  materially  wrong ;  yet  a  young  man,  especially  when  conscious 

/         ^  of  his  own  inexperience,  will  dread  to  question  the  autfiority 

*  of  his  superiors.'  Exactly  in  so  far  as  that  dread  governs 
him,  he  departs  from  the  line  of  beneficence  to  mankind.  A 
young  man  may  often,  nay  generally,  have  very  good  reasons 
tor  not  being  peremptory  in  his  opinions,  for  not  insisting  that 
bis  opinions  shall  take  place  of  those  of  all  other  men ;  but  • 
he  can  never  have  a  good  reason  for  making  a  mean  sacrifice 
of  his  opinions  to  authority, — he  can  never  have  a  good  reason 
for  not  making  his  opinions  known,  whenever  he  conceives 
them  to  be  important,  and  inviting  other  men  to  come  and 
compare  them  with  the  opinions  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
It  is  the  pretension  of  those  who  have  been  too  successful  in 
enslaving  mankind,  that  young  men  must  not  form  opinions 
for  themselves ;  well  knowing  that  if  the  habit  is  formed    in 

4        youth  of  taking  opinions  from  authority,  the  old  man  will  derive 
i        them  from  no  other  source. 
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<  It  was,  however,  impossible,'  continues  Mr.  F.  Tytler, '  not  to 
Htend  to  the  condition  of  the  lotogr  orders ;  and  I  began  to  take, 
notes  of  what  I  remarked ;  resolving,  at  a  future  perio.^,  when  leisure' 
should  permit,  to  make   myself  master  of  the  opinions  of  others,' 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of  my  own  ooservationF.    The 
notes  thus  collected  form  the  ground -m^rk  of  the  present  Essay,  and 
although  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  imperfections  in  its  execution,' 
yet,  with  regard  to  the  facts  it  contains,    I    feel  somewhat  niore 
confident.     /  allude  here  more  particularly  to  that  striking  incongruity 
tvhich  m'li  be  observed  to  subsist  bettoeen  that  picture  of  India  pre^ 
sented  by  the  reports  of  government  and  the  existing  state  of  ilie  country ^ 
as  it  is  described  from  actual  observation* 

In  this  passage  several  things  deserve  observation.  It  was 
the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  which  more  forcibly  excited  • 
the  attention  of  this  young  servant  of  the  Company.  And  one 
thing  which  he  emphatically  remarked,  was,  the  striking  incon* 
gruity  between  the  picture  presented  by  the  reports  of  govern- 
ment and  the  facts  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  the  observer. 
Was  any  thing  mare  worthy  of  attention,  ever  stated  respect- 
^^S  ^  government?  The  effects  produced  upon  the  lower  orders 
form  the  true  criterion — the  touchstone  of  every  government. 
The  rule  is,  that  in  proportion  as  a  government  produces  happy 
effects  upon  the  lower  orders,  it  is  good ;  in  proportion  as  it  « 
produces  the  contrary  effects  upon  them,  it  is  bad. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  that  to  a  degree  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  that  whereas  it  ought  to  be  the 
first  and  main  business  of  every  government  to  attend  to  the 
lower  orders,  it  has  in  no  \  tolerable  degree  been  the  business 
of  any  government  that  ever  existed ;  or  if  any  thing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  exception  is  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  solitary 
example  of  the  republican  states  of  America.  Under  our  boasted 
government  of  India,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  assures  us  that  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  is  dreadfully  deteriorated;  that 
they  ar&  more  wretched  and  more  vicious,  to  a  great  degree^ 
since  the  government   which  we  established  over  them  began. 

*  The  Zemindars,'  he  says/ « have  shewn  themselves  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  The  country  has  not 
only  decreased  in  value,  by  their  increasing  mismanagement :  but. 
sucn  is  now  the  extremity  of  wretchedness,  to  which  they  have  re  - 
duced  the  ryots,  [common  people,]  that  gang-robbery,  an  evil  too 
common  in  our  Indian  dominions,  but  fosterea  of  late  years  by  the 
excessive  misery  and  indigence  of  the  peasantry,  has  ^arisen  to  an 
alarming  heignt,  and  begins  to  threaten  the  most  serious  conse-* 
quences.' 

The  passages  in  the  work  indicative  of  the  misery  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  are  far  too  numerous  for  insertion. 
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The  above  b  sufficient  for  a  sample.  But  what  upe  w^  to 
think  of  a  goTernment,  which  reduces  the  great  body  of  tt» 
subjects  to  the  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  then  gives  blse 
accounts  of  their  condition  ? — publishes  authoritative  reports,  be- 
tween which  and  the  existing  state  of  the  people,  there  is  '  a 

*  Hriking  inc(mgruUy  ?^  Can  a  more  complete  picture  of  pro- 
fligacy,  in  the  conduct  of  human  affiiirs,  be  held  up  for  the 
maignation  and  contempt  of  maoUnd?  And  yet,  after  all, 
dreadful  as  this  accusation  is,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point 
out  a  government  on  the  fcce  of  the  earth,  less  guilty  in  this 
respect  than  that  which  rules  India.  Where  can  it  be  said,  with- 
out exposure  to  just  contradictioA,  that  more  of  beneficent 
care  is  bestowed  by  the  government  upon  the  lower  orders, 
and  less  attempts  are  made  to  deceive  the  people  with  re- 

fird  to  the  real  qualities  of  the  government,  than  in  India? 
he  deception  is  more  easily  effected  with  regard  to  India, 
because  the  beings  on  whom  the  direful  consequences  fall^ 
cannot  tell  us  their  own  story ;  and  because  we  are  so  placed 
that  we  can  hardly  ever  receive  an  account  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  government  of  .India,  but  from  those  who  are  confe- 
derated in  carrying  it  on; — and  they,  according  to  Mr. 
Tytler,  so  &r  from  being  inclined  to  tell  the  truth,  are 
seldom  able  to  see  it,  and  abhor  the  persons  who  compel  them 
to  bear  it. 

After  alluding  to  the  dreadful  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
orders,  he  says,  '  From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  proceeded, 
'  jsuch  is  at  present  the  actual  situation  of  things.    And  yet, 

*  such  is  the  strong  prejudice  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
'  tion,  that  one  is  more  likely  to  be  condemned,  than  applauded, 
^  for  telling  the  truth.'    He  adds  nobly ; — *  This  does  not  in- 

*  tiviidate  me :  Potegtou  modo  laeniendi  in  publicum  sit,  dt- 
^  ce^dft  pericuium  non  recusoJ*  Would  that  education  were 
such  as  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  lofty  spirits,  unyield- 
ing in  their  purposes  of  beneficence,  of  whom  this  beautiful 
expression  were  the  favourite  motto !  How  rapidly  would  the 
mischievous  institutions  and  the  mischievous  practice,  which 
now  render  the  earth  a  scene  of  misery,  disappear  from  its 
surfac'^  ?  It  is  only  because  in  the  several  countries  of  the  earth 
the  mischievous  institutions  and  practices  are  too  powerful  finr 
the  beneficent  ones,  that  the  motto  is  not  exhibited  oonspioii- 
ously  in  every  school,  bung  round  the  neck  of  every  pfaM, 
and  the  sentiment  which  it  breathes  pointed  out  as  so  essential 
an  attribute  of  a  laudable  mind,  that  he.fis  '*n worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  humanity,  whose  spirit  v  not  strung  to 
its  pitch,  and  prepared  for  harmonious  oper^o'is. 

But  we  must  not  long^  dwell  upon  the  spifit.  and  tendency 
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Qf  ihi3  egco^Uent  work,  though  we  have  deemed  the  example 
8P  important,  as  to  dwell  upon  it  to  what  would  have  other- 
wise been  a  disproportionate  leogtb.  We  must  now  present, 
as  shortly  as  we  can,  a  view  of  its  contents. 

The  leading  topics  are  these :  Firnt^  The  circumstances, 
education,  and  character  of  the  youths  destined  to  fill  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  government  in  India ;  ISecondlyy  The  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  people  of  the  country,  including 
the  political  institutions;  Tniralyj  The  causes  of  delinquency 
in  India. 

The  first  two  of  these  topics  are  soon  discussed.  It  is 
to  the  third  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes 
is  elevated. 

I.  The  youths  destined  to  fill  the  civil  offices  of  goTcmment 
in  India,  are  designated  by  the  title  of  writers,  when  they  first 
go  out.  Their  situation  is  remarkable,  and  leads  to  very  re- 
markable effects.  Boys  broke  loose  from  school,  they  are  too 
raw  for  any  business  of  trust,  and  for.  some  time  the  greater 
part  of  them  remain  unemployed,  while  it  is  either  really  or 
apparently  supposed  tfaist  they  are  prosecuting  their  education,  \' 
acquainting  themselTes  with  the  languages  of  the  country;  '  ^ 
and  preparing  themselves  for  the  business  in  which  they  are 
about  to  be  employed.  Till  the  time  of  the  admiaistratioB  of 
Marquis  Wellesley,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  go^ 
▼emment  for  the  education  of  these  its  destined  instruments.  ^^ 
AffiM,*ted  by  observation  of  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  they 
employed  the  first  pdrtton  of  their  time  in  India,  that  Governor 
€teB»nal  planned  and  carried  into  execution  a  magnificent 
seminary,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  not  only  the  lan- 
guages of  the  coimtry  should  be  taught,  but  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  more  immediately  subservient  to  the  arts  of 
governing,  should  •  in  8om0  slight  degree  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  persons  destined  to  govern  so  many  miU 
lions  of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
l^ast  India  Directors,  with  their  master,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  so  rarely  withhold  their  assent  to  the  \ 
expense  of  armies  and  of  wars,  grudged  the  expense  of  the  /\ 
East  India  college,  of  which  the  intention  was  to  improve 
tlie  education  of  Siose  to  whom  they  copimitted  the  fate  of  the 
vast  population  of  British  India.  If  there  was  any  nt^edleas 
cpqpense  in  the  plan  of  this  college,  it  was  to  be  condewiecl> 
and  every  needless  portion  retrenched. 

<  But  the  hand  of  economy,*  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *  ought  then  to 
have  been  withdrawn.  Whereas  the  many  subsequent  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  the  pri;ses,  and  in  other  parts  of  tne  institutioii,  have 
marked,  not  so  much  a  desire  of  retrenchment  in  superfluitiesi  as  a 
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wish  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  whole.  In  this  light  it  has 
been  considered,  at  least  for  some  time  past,  by  the  young  men. 
And  the  cold  and  apatlietic  conduct  of  the  Directors  naturally 
throws  a  chill  over  the  exertions  of  its  Indian  supporters*' 

If  vie  now  consider  livhat  sort  of  a  substitute  for  the  Indian 
college  the  Directors  provided  in  the  seminary  ipvhich  tbey 
established  at  Hertford,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a 
judgement  of  the  value  set  upon  good  education,  by  East  India 
Contractors  and  Directars. 

The  youth  sent  out  to  India  is  described  by  Mr.  Tytler  as 
generally  a  pampered  youth.  The  prospect  of  losing  bim  sub- 
jects him  peculiarly  to  the  caresses  of  his  mother  and  other 
friends,  and  to  all  those  indulgences  of  will  and  appetite  which 
usually  follow  these  caresses.  A  preference  of  frivolous  ac- 
complishments, a  high  conceit  of  his  own  worth  and  conse- 
quence, and  a  prodigious  propensity  to  emulation  in  expense, 
are  the  usual  results  of  this  kind  of  training.  The  effects  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Tytler. 

*  In  India,  that  great  desideratum — ^money,  is  ever  to  be  found. 
n/        The  kind  Bengalee  money-lenders  are  always  at  hand.    The  young 

civilian  is  expected,  as  last  from  home,  to  set  the  fashions :  and  in 
his  equipaffe,  dress,  stud,  furniture,  and  table,  he  is  accounted 
nothing,  if  he  does  not  exceed,  or  at  least  equal  his  compa- 
nions.' 

The  very  terms  which  are  here  employed,  are  astounding. 
Half-educated    boys   with   equipages,    furniture,   tables,    and 
studs !  This  is  not  done  by  one,  or  a  few,  who  are  objects  of 
disapprobation  and  contempt   to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
^         The  practice  is  general ;  and  they  alone  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
'  approbation  and  contempt  who  do  not  conform  to  it.      This 

proves  an  extraordinary  corruption  in  the  circle  whose  senti- 
ments set  the  fashion,  and  whose  smiles  are  the  most  cap- 
tivating. 

'  It  has  frequently/  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *  been  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, in  what  manner  the  debts  of  the  young  writers  could  amount 
to  the  enormous  sums  which  we  so  often  hear  of.  This  subject  is  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  attention. 

*  The  origin  of  such  a  very  high  expenditure,  in  men  so  young, 
may  be  traced  to  two  principal  causes :  to  the  facility  with  which 
a  large  sum  is  obtained  by  any  writer  in  his  first  year's  residence 
in  Calcutta,  and  to  those  liberal  ideas,  as  they  are  denominated, 
which  they  have  of  money  matters; — in  plainer  termsj  to  the  shame' 

I        Jul  xvani   of  principle y   which   permits    their  spending  any  sum  of 

I  inoney,  the  property  of  another,  where  the  day  of  payment  is   at 

a  distance  j  m  some  cases,  where  the  arrival  of  such  a  day  is  im- 
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|ios83>le.    This  %»ant  of  principle  prevails  among  the  young  men,         l- 
to  a  degree  which  will  scarcely  be  credited.' 

A  discipline  by  \vhich  principle  is  eradicated  from  the 
mind,  is  an  admirable  preparative  for  the  righteous  use  of  the 
powers  of  goTernment  with  which  these  profligate  youths  are 
about  to  be  entrusted ! 

The  neiLt  consideration  is  still  more  important.  In  what 
manner  does  the  BahoOy  such  is  the  title  of  the  Indian  moneys 
lender,  find  his  account  in  supplying  the  exlravagance  of  the 
Company's  youths  ? 

«  The  interest  charged  for  the  loan  is  generally  12  per  cent. 
When  a  sum  of  any  magnitude  is  advanced  by  a  Baboo,  one  of  his 
poor  and  needy  relations  is  received  into  the  house  of  the  borrower^ 
and  forms,  from  that  period,  till  the  debt  is  paid,  one  of  his  esta* 
blishment.  This  Sircar,  as  he  is  called,  receives  wages  from  the 
young  civDian  whom  the  Baboo  has  obliged.  His  nommal  employ- 
ment is  to  keep  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of.  the  household,  and 
the  sums  advanced  by  the  Baboo.  His  actual  duties  are,  to  in-* 
sinuate  himself,  by  that  address  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bengalee, 
into  the  management  of  the  family;  and,  luiving  accomplished  this, 
to  enrich  himself  by  every  species  of  knavery; — to  cheat  in  all  the 
ariicles  he  purchases;  enhance  the  price  of  every  commodity,  by 
insisting  on  a  regular  per  centage  from  the  dealers;  and  supply 
every  want  of  the  young  man,  by  immediate  advances  of  money. 
This  vile,  and  uncommon  species  of  knave,  holds  his  situation  by  a 
very  secure  tenure.  Should  the  borrower  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
custom  of  the  country  bv  denying  the  sircar  admittance  into  his  \ 

household,  the  loan  is  refused — should  he  presume  to  complain  of  \ 

his  exactions,  the  immediate  payment  is  demanded.' 

As  yet  the  unthinking  and    unprincipled   youth  is  himself       \  " 
the  only  sufferer;  and  iF  the  mischief  rested  here,  we  should  <  ' 

leare  him  without    much  regret  to  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence.     But  the  mischief  extends  to  millions. 

'  The  field  of  spoil  only  opens  upon  a  promotion  of  the  debtor 
to  an  appointment.     If  the  situation  is  worthy  of  his  attention,  the 
Baboo  himself  accompanies  him  to  his  station;  and  insists  upon  being 
employed  in  some  official  situation:    if  his  request  is  resisted,  a 
sight  of  his  bond  will  speedily  enforce  compliance.     If  the  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  Baboo  remains,  but  dispatches 
one,  or  perhaps  more,  of  his  sircars.    They,  in   addition  to   their 
former  avocations  in  the  household,  are  now  presented  with  some 
of  the  lower  offices  in  the  court,  or  district,  in  which  their  E;    onean 
master  is  employed.    A  greater  field  is  opened  for   their   exertion; 
and  nobler   objects    of  pillage    present    themselves.  -  The    same 
spirit    of  cunning,    and  avidity  tor  gain,  which  at    once   covered 
imd  increased  their  more  paltry  exactions,  accompanies  them  still 
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in  their  higber  situfttiooB.  Directed  bj  their  employer  the  Baboo, 
they  intermeddle  with  all  the  official  concerns  of  &A  maater.  By 
their  falsehood,  and  utter  want  of  principle,  they  colour  the  cases 
which  come  before  him — ihey  quash  the  complaints  of  the  more  un- 
fortunate natives,  who  have  not  money  to  oTOr  as  a  bribe — ^they  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  injustice,  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  benevolence 
—and  by  receiving  money  in  the  name  of  their  young  master,  by 
whatever  hands  it  is  offered,  they  degrade  the  European  character, 
pervert  the  law,  and  contammate  the  sources  of  public  justice.* 

When  we  consider  that  the  youths  *  without  principle*  of 
whom  these  villains  haye  thus  become  the  absolute  masters, 
are  the  judges  and  mas^stratessof  the  land,  the  persons  on  whose 
decision  the  liyes  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  India  almost 
solely  depend, — ^that  must  be  a  heart  of  stone  which  does  not 
melt  at  the  idea  of  the  sufferings  vyhich  that  unfortunate  race 
must  endure.  For  who  in  this  case  are  the  judges  and  ma- 
^strates  ?  The  Baboos,  and  their  Sircars,  whose  passion  for 
injustice  is  more  intense  than  that  of  any  other  set  of  men,  pro- 
bably, upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  the  Baboos,  and 
their  Sircars,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  wretched 
youths,  that  we  deUver  up  the  people  of  India  bound  hand 
and  foot !  One^s  blood  runs  cold  upon  hearing  the  following  de-r 
claration. 

<  It  is  a  fact,  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration,  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Company's  territories  is  manned  by  na* 
tives,  without  the  controul  of  the  helpless  Europeans  who  are  the 
heads  of  office.'  Vol.  1.  p.  48. 

Such  is  briery  the  sort  of  picture  which  Mr.  Tytler  pre- 
sents to  us  under  the  &rst  head  of  discourse. 

II.  Of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  population  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  some  yery  general  traits ;  referring, 
as  we  do  with  much  warmth,  to  the  book  itself  for  details.  Of 
the  ordinary  circumstances,  which  haye  been  noticed  by  many 
former  writers,  we  shall  not  think  it  tiecessary  to  make  any 
mention.  Those  particulars  are  most  worthy  of  remark,  which 
IBdioate  the  efiects  produced  by  our  goyernment,  or  require 
an  attention  which  they  haye  yet  by  no  means  receiyed  from  us, 
in  applying  the  powers  of  government  among  that  people. 

The  first  and  leading  feature  is  the  deplorable  wA  fibject  po- 
yerty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  only  per^Qs  in  the 
country  Mrho  can  be  said  to  possess  property,  are  the  ZomUidurs, 
to  whom  wehaiie  g^y en  a  sort  of  property  in  tliebiMl— a  few  great 
merchants— the  diOerent  classes  of  money -len^rs-^the  indi- 
yiduak  emplo^  bj  govmnment  in  the  senrice  of  the  diflferent 
offices  and  (uDctioBariefi  of  the  state — the  servants  ot  the  Ze- 
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mindars — and  a  few  petty  traders. — ^ Thereat  body  of  tbe 
^  natives,'  adds  our  Aathor,  '  the  peasants,  artificers,  inanu- 
^  facturers,  and  under-servants,  are  miserably  poor.'  Inanotheif 
place,  he  says, 

'  Were  we  ourselves  to  behold  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  of 
the  peasants,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  dr  the  petty  land- 
holders and  under  farmers,  we  should  be  shocked  with  the  extent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  excessive  subdivision  of  property.  Thi9 
is  a  system  which^  conducted  as  it  now  is  in  India,  calls  loudly  for 
redress,  threatening  in  its  ccmsequences,  not  the  partial  loss  and  im* 
poverishment  of  some  parts  of  the  landi  but  the  general  ruia  of  th^  V 
country/  ^ 

He  says  again, 

^  We  have  thrown  the  landed  property  into  the  hands  of  a  set  o^ 
rapacious  harpies.  The  oppression  committed  by  the  Zemindars 
lias  already,  m  a  great  measure,  and  will,  in  futurCf  render  des- 
perate, in  proportion  to  their  indigence,  the  peasantry  and  manufac- 
tnrers.' 

We  shall  not  go  on  to  multiply  passages,  because  no  general 
expressions  can  eonrey  aa  idea  of  the  wretchedness  exhibited  in 
the  details  which  the  Author  presents,  and  which  unfortunately 
we  have  not  ihe  oj^ortunity,  for  want  of  footn,  ta  adduce. 
Soffioe  it  to.  say,  that  the  iriioie  body  of  the  common  people,  in- 
cluding the  handicraft,   as  well  as  agricultural  ckss,  are   de-»' 
livered  over,  without  means  of  redress,  to  a  set  of  insatiable  plun-         > 
derers,  who  conceiving  that  they  have  no  interest  but  in  ravaging         . 
within  a  few  years  from  the  unhappy  people  as  much  as^  it  is         \ 
in  the  power  of  man  to  take  from  them, — total  strangers  to  every        ^ 
feeling  of  justice  or  humanity, — leave  not  the  wretched  tictitns 
of  their  avarice  even  wherewithal  to  sustain  nature;  perfectly 
regardless  though  within  a  few  years  not  a  naan  of  them  should 
be  alive.    Over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  probable  that 
so  pillaged  and  starving  a  population^  as  that  described  in  the. 
pages  of  Mr.  Tytljer,  by  specification  of  &cts,  is  not  to  be 
found.  ) 

The  next  extraordinary  and  impressive  feature  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  oppressed  and  miserable  people,  is  the  almost 
unexampled  prevalence  of  crime. 

The  most  alarming  and  dreadful  species  of  crime  that  ever 
had  existence  in  any  country,  is  the  nacoitg  of  Ben^l.  This 
is  robbery  committed  by  gangs.  A  strongs  body  of  villains^ 
generally  by  torch  light,  proceed,  in  the  night,  well  armed  to 
a  village,  which  they  completely  plunder  of  every  thing  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  carry  away.  As  the  practice  of  concealing^ 
money  and  other  valuables  is  common  in  India,  from  the  sense 
of  insecurity,  the  dacoits  torture  the  people  to  make  them  dis- 
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coyer  their  property,  and  there  is  no  diabolical  cruelty  ivhich 
they  do  not  inflict  to  compass  their  designs.  They  exei^cise  a 
species  of  absolute  power  over  the  people.  Whoever  exhibits 
information  against  them  is  marked  out  for  vengeance;  and 
his  murder  speedily  ensues.  This  evil  so  dreadful  in  its  na- 
ture, is  not  as  rare  as  it  is  dreadful*  The  country,  in  fact,  is 
covered  by  the  dacoits ;  and  the  people  live  in  a  state  of  ha- 
bitual insecurity  and  terror. 

*  *  I  recollect  an  instance/  says  our  Author,  *  in  which  three  in- 
formers, iti  succession,  were  murdered  by  one  ^ang.  The  first  had 
gon6  to  the  Suddevi  or  head  station,  to  give  information  of  a  rob- 
bery committed  by  the  gang ;  he  was  murdered  on  his  return..  The 
second,  a  relation  of  the  first,  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
intelligence  of  the  other,  aqd  was  also  cut  to  pieces  immediately  on 
his  return.  And  the  third,  a  goinda  or  professional  informer,  who 
gave  information  of  this  last  murder,  shared  the  same  fate  with  the 
other  two.  The  leader  of  this  notorious  gang,  who  was  well  known 
as  the  perpetrator  of  various  murders,  and  who  was  tried,  and  in  my 
opinion,  fully  convicted  as  the  murderer  of  the  goinda  above  men- 
tioned, was  yet  acquitted  by  the  court  of  circuit,  because  the  evi- 
dence did  not  satisfy  the  Mussulman  moluvee  of  the  court.  There 
was  not  in  this  trial  the  sliehtest  reason  to  suspect  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses;  but  they  had,  as  is  customary  in  almost  every  Indian 
trial,  exaggerated  some  &cts;  and  most  unfortunately  several  of 
them  were '(wmen  IJ  P 

The  following  is  a  speciir  en,  and  one  not  by  any  means  sin- 
gidar  for  its  atrocity,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dacoits  pro- 
ceed to  extort  confessions  from  their  victims. 

<  In  a  village  which  I  entered,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  'immediately  after 
a  dacoity  had  been  committed,  I  recollect  being  shewn  two  stakes, 
with  a  shallow  pit  dug  between  them,'  over  which  they  had  suspended 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  had  actually  roasted  him  over  a. slow 
fire,  until  he  had  pointed  out  the  place  where  his  little  treasure  was 
hid.  H^  persisted  so  long  in  concealing  it,  that  very  little  life  re- 
mained: he  was  only  released  on  shewing  them  a  small  hole  in  die 
wall  neatly  plastered  over  with  clay ;  from  this  they  took  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  he  died  the  next  day/ 

When  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  person  and  property 
are  so  common,  it  is  needless,  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  that  to 
which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  to  descend  to  the  subordinate 
kinds.  They  bear,  of  course,  a  due  proportion  to  one  another. 
We  shall  proceed  to  some  other  sorts  of  vice,  with  which  the 
wretched  situation  of  this  miserable  people  has  imbued  their 
character. 

*  In  nothing,'  says  our  Author,  *  is  the  general  want  of  nrinciple 
more  evident,  than  in  the  total  disregard  to  truth,  which  tne  Ben- 
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galee  shews.  And  here,  no  order  or  rank  amon^  them  is  to  be  ex- 
cepted. Their  religious  teachers  set  the  example^  and.  it  is  most 
scrupulously  followed  by  all  ranks.  As  the  shasters  declare,  that 
lying  is  allowable  in  some  cases ;  and  as  the  Brahmins  have  shewn, 
by  their  example,  that  these  cases  may  be  extended  ;  as,  besides, 
it  is  a  practice  esteemed  highly  serviceable  by  all  the  natives ;  it  had, 
therefore,  become  universal,  and  is  no  longer  considered  discre- 
ditable. ^With  nothing  is  the  European  more  struck  on  his  arrival 
in  the  countr}^  than  with  this  horrid  vice  ! 

*  AH  ranks  of  the  natives,  but  more  especially  the  Brahmins,  and 
the  lower  casts,  shew  a  complete  want  *of  a  proper  religious  and 
moral  principle. 

*  Although  the  middling  ranks  will  not  steal  and  rob  openly— or 
commit  other  bad  actions  which  might  lower  them  in  the  public  eye; 
yet»  when  it  can  be  concealed,  they  will  receive  bribes,  will  defraud 
their  masters  by  false  accounts ;  and,  by  making  use  of  their  power 
in  office  will  extort  sums  in  the  most  mean  and  paltry  way,  from  all 
who  have  any  transactions  with  them.  They  ^scruple  not  to  make 
use  of  their  master's  name,  in  cases  where  greater  sums  may  by  these 
means  be  obtained.  They  never  receive  power  but  to  abuse  it ;  and 
no  salary,  however  liberal,  will  put  a  stop  to  their  corruption  and 
venality.  As  they  have  no  regard  to  justice,  so  they  have  no  feelings 
of  mercy  or  pity  for  even  tie  most  miserable  of  the  poor,  whose 
causes  they  have  before  them,  and  every  assistance  they  give  must 
be  paid  for. 

*  Under  sentence  of  death  one  would  really  imagine  that  there 
existed  a.  difference  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  of  the 
Hindu.  Repentance  they  seldom  if  ever  shew  :  and  they  do  hot 
seem  even  to  feel. grief  on  leaving  the  world.  Their  only  wish  is, 
that  they  may  be  revenged  on  those  who  may  have  been  the  means 
of  their  apprehension.  And  we  have  frequent  instances  of  their 
giving  in  accusations  against  innocent  persons,  calling  them  receivers 
of  stolen  property,  or  accomplices  in  their  guilt.  Thus  we  often 
see  them  going  into  the  other  worlds  with  a  deliberate  lie  in  their 
mouths.' 

Yes ;  and  what  sort  of  a  lie  ?  A  lie  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
instruoient  of  destruction  to  both  the  character  and  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature!  Th6  complicated  wickedness  of  the  act  can 
Iiiirdly  be  exceeded.  It  is  mendacity,  calumny,  and  murder, 
all  at  once. 

'  At  NattorCy  in  1808.  two  dacoits  being  called  up  to  receive  sen- 
tence of  death,  were  asked  if  they  had  any  thing  to  confess.  With 
much  appearance  of  repentance  and  grief  they  told  the  magistrate, 
that  two  of  their  receivers  liv^d  in  a  certain  village,  and  that  stolen 
property  would  be  found  in  their  houses.  These  men  went  to  the 
other  world  fully  satisfied  in  having  thus  taken  revenge  on  two  in- 
nocent men.  For  the  two,  whom  they  had  named,  were  immediately 
apprehended;  and,  on  account  of  the  press  of  business,  they  remained 
for  some  time  in  jail,  previous  to  their  examination.    It  was  then  dis- 
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covered.  Chat  they  were  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  having 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  the  apprehension  of  the  two  robbers, 
who  had  employed  others  to  put  stolen  property  into  their  houses.' 

We  shall  partiCHlarize  only  one  other  vice;  and  that  is  per- 
jury, which,  by  debilitating  the  arm  of  justice,  strikes  at  the 
Tery  foundation  of  social  happiness.  In  no  country  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  does  this  enormous  crime  prevail  to  an 
>extent  which  is  wordiy  to  be  compared  with  that  in  which  it 
manifests  itself  in  Inctia.  Not  only  is  it  employed  habitoally, 
in  disputes  about  property,  to  den*aud  the  rightfiil  owner;  not 
only  is  it  employea  habitually  toex«mpt  the  author  of  crimes 
from  the  condemnation  and  punishment  which  are  bis  due;  but 
it  puts  on,  and  that  very  frequently,  its  most  dreadful  form ; 
to  iiasten  accusations  upon  innocent  men,  to  procure  their  con- 
demnation even  for  capital  crimes,  mmI  to  murder  them  by  the 
band  of  the  executioner. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  our  Authored  Sk- 
course,  and  a  most  important  subject  of  inquiry  it  is : — The  causes 
of  the  prevalence  of  delinquency  in  our  dominions  in  India. 

As  the  Hindus  have  the  worst  religion  which  ever  deluded  and 
abused  mankind,  Mr.  Tyiler  is  right  in  ascribing  to  it  no 
small  influence  in  eradicating  aU  morcd  principle  from  the  minds 
of  tike  people.  The  influence  of  religicm,  however,  is  only 
great,  when  it  is  aided  by  political  evils ;  and  besides,  it  id  the 
eflfeots  produced  by  the  vices  of  government,  which  it  n  at 
pretent  more  peculiarly  our  business  to  trace.  The  foUovriug 
doctrine  is  infinitely  important. 

*  Great  poverty  anM>ng  the  lower  orders,  in  every  country^  has  aa 
inunedkoe  efiect  in  miUtiplying  the  nun^er  of  petty  thieies ;  add 
where  the  bounds  of  the  moral  principle  have  been  once  overstepped, 
however  trivial  the  first  ofience,  the  step  is  easy  from  petty  theft  to 
the  greater  crimes  of  burglary  and  robbery.  The  character  once 
gone,  there  is  no  return  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life.  FaaUi  de» 
9censu$  Avtmif  sed  revocare  gradum — hde  opus^  kk  labor. 

<  Poverty  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  nurse  of  almost  aU  crimes* 

*  To  find  out  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to  attempt  their  temopiif 
must,  therefore,  be  the  chief  object  of  a  good  police.' 

Here  the  reader  ought  to  pause.  Here  is  matter  far  deep 
and  prolonged  reflection.  In  the  whole  eompaas  of  huOMI 
thought  there  are  not  more  important  propesitione  than  these. 

Let  tts  now  look  badL  upon  the  objects  we  havie  seen.  Tl^ 
great  body  of  the  people  in  our  Indian  dominions  are  hi  a  stattf 
of  poverty  so  wretched,  that  hardly  any  thing  like  it  is  to  be 
met  with  any  where  else  upon  the  fece  of  the  earth.  Vice  and 
crime  abo  preTail*  among  them  ,to  an  excess  altogether  aa  shf« 
gular  as  their  poverty.    |n  the  ijiext  place,  it  is  a  fact  ascer- 
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tained  by  undeniable  experience,  that  there  is  an  indissoluble 
connexion  between  poverty  and  crime:  wherever  you  have  a 
people  wretchedly  poor,  there  you  are  assured  of  having  a 
people  eminently  worthless. 

The  question  then  is  -What  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
the  British  subjects  in  India;  since  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
eonsequence  that  this  is  also  the  cause  of  their  crimes  ? 

The  question  is  easy.  There  is  one  answer  wliich  applies  to 
this,  and  to  ^very  people  Tlie  vices  of  the  government  are 
universally  tfee  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Where  a  government  has  all  the  virtues  which  a  go- 
vernment ought  to  have,  or  but  a  considerable  part  of  them,  the 
poverty  of  the  people  will  be  effectually  obviated.  This  is  an 
infallible  c^onclusion.  Bj^  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
strujcture  of  human  society,  and  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, can  it  be  doubted ;  because  nothing  more  is  required  than 
that  the  people  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  r  not  be  stimulated  by  unnatural  institutions  to  ex- 
cessive muhiplication. 

If  the  British  government  in  India,  therefore,  would  correct 
the  vices  of  .its  subjects  i  it  must  begin  with  correcting  its  own. 
But  this  is  a  doctrine  dreadfully  unpalatable  to  governments. 

The  excessive  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  our 

Indian  dominions  has  been  produced,  according  to  Mr.  T}  tier, 

-  by  very  direct  and  obvious  causes,  by  delivering  them  to  be 

preyed    upon   at   will    by   a   number    of  cruel  and  insatiable 

harpies.      . 

*  This  povertv,'  he  says,  '  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  caused  by 
the  complete  change  which  our  government  has  made  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  ryote  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil;  I  mean,  by 
throwing  the  landed  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Zemindars  The 
disposition  of  the  Bengalee  is  rapacious  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  and  the  Zemindars  have,  with  one  consent,  adopted 
the  easy  method  of  acquiring  wealth  by  subdividing  their  lands,  and 
letting  them  out  in  farms,  at  short  leases,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
farmer  who.  thus  has  but  a  few  years'  interest  in  his  farm,  studies  to 
make  the  most  of  it;  and  copying  his  superior  the  Zemindar,  lets 
out  his  farm  in  small  portions  to  under-farmers  at  an  advanced  rent. 
Successive  subdivisions,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  thus  enhance  the 
rent  of  the  land;  arid  at  length  it  falls  on  the  actual  cultivator  with 
a  weight  which  for  ever  crushes  all  hopes  of  gain  The  hmds  are 
pushed  to  theutn^ost;  the  crops  are  seized  by  one  or  oher  of  these 
rack-i%nting  harpies ;  the  peasant  lives  tor  a  while  oi  the  money  of 
a  money-lender;,  and  when,  at  length,  he  is  prc&^ec  on  ail  sides,  he 
takes  advances  from  different  indigo  and  silk  factories,  which  he  well 
knows  he  can  never  pay;  he  is  now;<4^arrassed  bv  his  landlord,  his 
money-lender,  and  the  officers  of  the  factories  j  he  must  either  6ee 
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the  country,  or  steal  to  enable  hun  to  find  subsistence;  attachment 
to  his  native  village,  perhaps  the  strongest  principle  in  the  Ben- 
galee character,  induces  him  rather  to  become  a  thief  in  his  own 
country,  than  to  flee  to  another  where  he  has  but  little  chance  ot 
success* 

<  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture.' 

We  find  our  Author  here  again  adverting  to  the  remarkable 
truth,  that  the  Company's  servants  will  not  look  to  these 
facts,  nor  allow  that  they  exist,  though  to  all  other  residents  in 
the  country  they  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

<  There  is  not  an  indigo  planter,'  he  says,  *  who  has  resided  for 
any  length  of  time  in  th^  interior^  who  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
my  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  Zemindars*  But  to  the  magistrate,  who  resides  in- 
variably at  his  sudder  station,  and  only  hears  the  complaints  of  the 
ryots  through  the  medium  of  2<emindarry  vakeels  who  support  their 
constituents,  of  Aumilab  who  are  in  the  pay  of  Zemindars,  and  of 
Darogas  whose  character  would  suffer  were  they  to  acknowledse 
that  the  ryots  were  oppressed:-^ to  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  who  omy 
hear  what  the  magistrate  lays  before  them :— to  the  Board  of  Cal- 
cutta who  have  their  knowledge  from  the  reports  of  ZiQah  magn- 
trates  and  collectorsy  or  from  paper :— >to  all  of  these  it  will  aj^^etr 
that  I  have  exaggerated. 

*  However  honourable,  however  upright  men  in  ofSce  may  be,  they 
will  ever  be  unwilling  to  allow  that  Uieir  measures  are  unsucc^sfuL' 

This,  in  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Tytler,  is  the  first  ^reat 
and  crying  vice  of  the  government,  from  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  poverty  and,  in  the  second,  the  crimes  of  tiie  great 
body  of  the  people  proceed. 

The  next  is  not  inferior  in  ioiportance.  It  is  the  gres^t,  the 
mischievous^  the  dreadful  imperlection  of  ihe  administration  of 
justice.  To  describe  in  how  many  difierent  ways  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  India  is  inade- 
quate to  its  ends,  would  require  the  matter  of  volumes.  There 
is  iiardly  any  mod^  in  which  an  administration  of  justice  can 
be  defective,  of  which  the  greatest  vices  will  not  he  found  ad- 
hering to  the  judicial  system  of  the  British  government  in  India. 
In  the  first  place^  there  is  not,  by  a  vast  deficiency,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  judges ;  because,  forsooth,  the  rulers  in  Eng- 
land grudge  the  expense.  This  itself  is  enough  to  strike,  as  with 
a  pestilence,  the  whole  administration  of  justice.  The  judges 
cannot  accomplish  the  business  as  fast  as  it  flows  in ;  an  arrear 
accumulates  ;  and  then  delay — delay  withoutlimits,  ensues.  But 
when  you  have  said  delay,  you  have  proclaimed  a  disease 
which  corrupts  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  heart,  and 
which  immediately  and  essentially  disqualifies  it  for  answering 
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a  great  proportion  of  its^ds^  In  the  next  place^  over  a  great 
part  of  the  field  of  judicature  there  is  no  law  to  administer. 
The  British  goyemment  have  never  yet  performed  to  their  sub- 
jects the  inestiinable  service  of  giyiog  them  a  copy  of  their 
law;  have  never  defined  either  their  rights  or  their  obligations ;. 
have  left  them  to  the  loose  and  unsettled  traditions  of  the 
eountry,  which  retains  every  thing  in  a  state  of  incurable  un- 
eertainty,  and  places  the  people  under  the  arbitrary  will  of 
tiiose  who  on  such  occasions  declare  the  law  to  be  whatever  they 
please.  And  in  the  last  place,  (for  we  shall  go  no  iartlier  in  our 
enumeration,)  the  law,  by  complicated  and  artificial  forms  which 
ere  not  serviceable  to  the  administration  of  justice,  but  place  in 
its  way  the  most  fatal  obstructions,  is  rendered  not  only  per- 
plexing and  unintelligible  to  the  people,  but  so  expensive,  that 
it  is  altogether  out  of  their  power  to  seek  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  the.^  people  are  virtuaUy  outlawed;  because, 
whenever  joslice  is  rendered  too  expensive,  with  regard  to 
them  the  administration  of  law  is  the  same  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Whatever  protection  they  receive,  is  not  received  from 
law.  In  a  country  in  which  'civili2'ation  is  adtaaced,  and 
knowledge  anft  moral  principle  are  high,  the  rights  of  those 
tirho  are  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  an  abominable  system 
of' law,  will  obtain ^  some  degree  of  protection  from  the  in- 
fluence of  public  feeling.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  however, 
as  that  in  India,  there  is  no  such  protection,  and  he  who  cannot 
afl^rd  the  expense  of  law  U  truly  a  wretch.  Yet  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  afibrd  the  expense  of  law  in  India. — Connected 
vntb  the  dday,  and  complexity,  and  e>^penseof  the  law  is  another, 
evil,  and  that  is  its  impurity.  The  law  comes  at  last  under 
the  dominion  of  bribery.  Mr.  T^tler  by  no  means  insinuates 
that;  in  the  administration  of  justice,  his  countrymen'  take 
bribes ;  and  jealous  of  them  as  we  are,  we  see  no  reason  to  im- 
pate  to  them  this  abominable  crime.  But  the  native  agente 
df  the  cohrts  take  bribes,  and  that  to  an  extraordinary  extent; 
and  so  little  are  the  Europeans,  from  the  mass  of  business^  and 
the  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  the  course  of  procedure,  able 
to  see  flirough  every  thing,  that  these  native  agents  become  to 
a  great  degpree  the  masters  of  the  current  of  justice;  and  can 
^Mtually  promote  or  obstruct  the  cause  of  almost  every  suitor 
in  the  court.  The  following  are  a  few  passages  which  we 
shall  exhibit  in  evidence  of  what  we  have  here  advanced. 

*  pur  civil  courts  are— from  the  smallnumber  of  judicial  servants— 
from  the  wide  extent  of  jurisdiction— -firom  a  too  great  attention  to 
fprins  and  details — and  firom  die  delay  in  procuring  evidence— very 
inadeqiTate  to  afford  redress  to  our  numerous  subjects. 

« In  all  count  i^  justice,  although  the  natural  right  of  the  sub- 
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ject»  is  a  very  dear  commodit|r.  But  in  ^Bengal,  its  price  exceeds 
in  most  instances  its  value.  The  poor  Bengalee  will  rather  give  up 
his  little  paternal  property,  his  bit  of  lahraje  (rent-free)  land,  thaik. 
posecute  his  cause  m  our  civil  courts*  He  will  rather  sufier  the  . 
injury,  if  his  house  is  robbed,  than  undergo  ike  delay  and  misery  of 
a  crunmal  prosecution.  Half,  and  more  than  half  of  the  injuriea 
committed,  are  thus  concealedL  The  corruption  of  the  native  Au» 
milah— or  officers  of  our  courts^-has  become  notorious;  and  the. 
European  character  suffers,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives— if  not  fron» 
the  suspicion  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Aumilah  to  create,  viz. 
of  our  partaking  of  their  ^ains,--yet,  at  least,  from  our  extreme  su. 
pineness  and  apathy,  which  prevent  our  Uddng  an^  measurea  for 
the  suppression  of  an  evil  so  destructive  to  all  justice.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  translated  literally  from  the  Travels  of  Aka  Ma- 
hommea,  a  Persian  of  considerable  rank  and  re^ctability,  and  a 
clever  man,  as  it  describes  most  exactly  the  state  of  afanost  every 
court  of  justice  in  India,  ought  smrely  to  awaken  vt  to  a  sense  of 
our  duty.  Talking  of  the  English,  lie  aayiy  <•  And  ahftough  these 
persons  do  not  ^themselves  take  brflici,  and  to  tte  ntniiost  of  their 
power  administer  justice  impartidly;  yet»  firon  IheirnegleGt  and 
carelessness,  the  poor  subject  must  endiure  evenrkindof  tmnny  and 
oppression  which  the  power  of  the  Aumilah  (viz.  the  Nazirsy  Da- 
rogas,  and  ethers)  inflicts  <m  them*  And,  considering  the  wisdom 
and  i^ility  of  these  persons,  it  is  very  wonderful  that  they  do  not 
reflect  and  consider,  how  it  is  possible  that  their  Dewans^Moof* 
tees,  Nazirs^  Cutwdls,  Darogas,  Thannadurs,  Moonshees,  Moota- 
Suddies,  and  others,  who  serve  in  the  jadidal  line,  white  their  al- 
lowances are  only  sufficient  for  their  mamtenance,  can  yet  assume 
such  rank  and  splendour;  and  notwithstanding  their  Mvmg  in  this 
style^  how  they  have  become  pfMsessed  of  gr^t  and  eittensive  landed 
property.    If  they  take  no  bribes,  whence  comes  all  this  I !  P 

<  VenalitjT  has  long  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  'a  crime  in-BengaL 
Where  justice  is  bought  and  sold  even  among  the  most  respectiSble 
of  the  pundits  and  moluvees  of  our  courts,  and  where  tlie  Aumilah 
(the  juuicial  officers)  receive  bribes  with  both  hands,  how  can  we 
expect  that  the  lower  orders  should  not  be  influenced  by  such  an 
example!  They  are  consequently  ready  on  all  occasions,  to  sell 
their  words,  their  exertions,  their  reputation,  and  that  of  their  fa* 
milies,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Among  die  Brahmens,  absolution 
from  sins,  and  bonds  of  insurance,  securing  the  possessor  a  place  in 
heaven,  are  alwajns  to  be  purchased.  But  no  where  is  this  venality 
more  conspicuous  than  in  our  Courts  of  Jultice,  where,  in  almost 
every  cause  that  is  tried,  the  witnesses  (perhaps  all  from  the  villages) 
wiU  range  themselves  on  different  sides,  ana  give  a  plausible  and 
consistent  story,  the  one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other.  Members 
of  one  and  the  same  family  will  contradict  each  other;  and^  though 
contrary  to  their  own  belief,  they  wiU,  with  the  greatest  obstinacy, 
persevere  in  maintaining  any  assertion  which  they  may  be  paid  to 
make. 

*  We  have  introduced  too  much  formal!^  into  our  courts.  We 
have  not  only  introduced  the  Mussulman  law ;  but  we  have  also  set  up 
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to*  our  imitation  Engikh  models  in  the  constitution  of  our  courts ;  and 
now  we  begin  to  be  sensible  that  such  latter  changes  have  been  for 
the  worse.  The  arrears  of  business,  all  over  Bengal,  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  this  is  the  case* 

*  The  next  objection  goes  to  the  constitution  of  our  courts;  to 
the  introduction,  as  Colonel  Wilks  very  properly  calls  it,  of  the 
Jorms  of  Westminster  Hall  among  our  Indian  subjects.  And  to 
this  objection  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  allow  great  weight. 
It  is  here  that  we  have  committed  a  fundamental  error.  And  as  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  already  introduced  too  much  of  English  forms, 
ao  every  addition  in  this  respect  only  tends  to  make  things  worse.' 

After  describing  the  extraordinary  imperfections  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  pre>« 
valence  of  delinquency  among  the  sobjects  of  the  British  go- 
▼eniment  in  India,  Mr.  Tytler  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  po- 
lice, and  represents  the  yices  and  defects  of  the  system  of 
police,  as  the  next  of  the  great  causes  of  that  deplorable  state 
of  crime  which  distinguishes  our  dominions  in  India.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  inefficiency  of 
this  department  of  government.  The  facts  adduced  by  our 
Author  prove  that  it  is  deplorably  inadequate  to  the  ends  which 
it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  About  this,  we  believe,  there  is  finally 
no  doubt  in  any  quarter.  People  of  all  descriptions,  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  country,  deplore  the  inefficiency  of  the 
English  system  of  police.  The  consequences  may  be  easily 
conceive<l.  As  oflfenders  rarely  meet  with  any  interruption  or 
resistance  in  prosecuting  their  schemes  of  depredation,  and 
are  still  more  rarely  detected,  apprehended,  and  made  to  sufier 
for  their  crimes,  there  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  de- 
linquency. 

The  last  of  the  causes  which  we  can  stop  to  mention,  is  ihe 
defective  management  of  the  jails  in  India.  On  this  head  it 
may  almost  suffice  to  transcribe  the  title  which  our  Author  has 
prefixed  to  the  chapter. 

*  Continualioa  of  the  Causes  of  Delinquency-^Defective  Ma-  \ 

nagement  of  Jails  in  India — where,  instead  of  Improvement  and 
Conviction,  the  Criminal  meets  with  Encouragement,  and  the  best 
Instruction  from  experienced  Teachers  in  every  Kind  of  Vice.' 

We  are  pretty  well  acquainted  at  home,  with  the  defective 
management  of  jails,  and  to  what  extent  they  operate  as 
nurseries,  and  hot-beds  of  crime.  So  glaring  and  nunierous 
are  the  abominations  of  our  prisons  in  England  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  prisons  in  India  to  go  beyond  them  in  defect.  But 
as  the  principles  of  evil  operate  in  India  upon  a  people  more 
prone  to  corruption,  the  effects  produced  are  still  more  con- 
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spicU'bas,  still  mote  general,  and  sfiU  more  malignant  For 
the  particulars  by  which  Mr.  Tytler  depicts  the  pestilential  state 
of  the  prisons  in  India,  we  roust  refer  our  readers  to  his  in- 
valuable hook..  For  our  own  parts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
declaring  generally,  that  if  the  reader  will  form  to  himself  a  con- 
.ception  of  all  the  horrid  evils  which  prevail  in  British  prisons, 
.and  will  conceive  them  carried  to  nearly  their  greatest  possible 
excess,  he  will  have  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Tytler  is-  the  state  of  the  jails  in  India.  As  far 
as  we  recollect,  there  is  but  jone  prison  in  the  country,  which  he 
joints  out  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Art.  II.  On  the  Terms  of  Communionj  with  a  particular  View  to 
the  Case  of  the  Baptists  and  Paedobaptists.  By  Robert  Hall, 
M.A.  8vo.  pp.  198.  price  5s.  Button  and  Son.  1815. 

TTHE  old  Papish  dogma—*  Out  of  the  Church  no  salva- 
^  tion' — did  not  altogether  originate  in  the  bigotry  of  an 
.intolerant  superstition.  Like  many  similar  errors,  it  arose 
Xrpm  the  perversion  of  truth ;  and,  when  first  promulgated, 
■was  probably  intended  to  convey  a  meaning  widely  difierent 
.from  the  naked  position,  as  maintained  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
,in  reference  to  their  own  corrupt  institute.  There  is  a  Church, 
.out  of  whose  enclosure  tliere  is  no  safety ; — a  sacred  edifice, 
.framed  of  living  and  iutelligent  materials,  from  the  ruins  of 
human  nature,  disconnected  with  which,  no  individual  can  be 
.considered  as  answering  the  purpose  of  his  being.  ^Essentially 
invisible,  and  indefinite  in  its  dimensions,  it  is  not  the  less  a 
reality;  and  how  vague  soever  the  meaning  which  is  too 
.generally  annexed  to  the  words,  there  is  a  ^^  Holy  Catholic 
«  Church.'* 

It  is  however  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  visible  upon  earth,  and  it 
is  rightly  defined  as  denoting  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
Any  definition  of  the  visible  Church,  vrtiich.  should  exclude  a 
portion  of  the  undivisible  body  of  true  believers,  would  mani- 
lestly  involve  a  contradiction.  Christ  is  not  divided.  VHien 
ive  come,  therefore,  to  appropriate  the  abstract  term  to  any 
.]>olitical  institute,  we  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  that 
.Church  is  apart  only  of  the  true  Church;  and  as  a  part,  it 
jUiust  be  divested  of  all  exclusive  pretensions,  capable  of  no 
^upepority  to  other  Churches,  except  in  the  charc^cter.of  its 
ntfpibers,  and  in  the  more  perfect  correspondence  of  the  visible 
form  with  its  invisible  antitype.  Nothinjp^  could  be  more  fatal 
to  the  pretensions  of  any  Church,  manifestly  not  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  than  its  laying  claim  to   an 
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exclusive  character : — an  exclusive  Church  cannot  be  a  true 
Church. 

In  primitive  times  there  could  exist  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizin£^  the  Church  of  Christ  under  its  collective  fi^rm, 
and  consequently  no  doubt  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
^ncere  convert  as  to  the  duty  of  communion  with  that  Church. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  baneful  efTects  of  the  unhappy  divisions 
in  the  Christian  commonwealth,  occasioned  by  its  alliance 
vrith  secular  polity,  to  involve  this  obvious  and  universal  duty 
in  perplexity,  and  to  reduce  the  distinction  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  to  a  shadowy  and  uncertain  boundary. 

The  policy  of  the  Romish  corrupters  of  Christianity  led 
them  to  secularize  every  thing,  to  transmute  the  moral  into 
the  ritual,  and  to  favour,  as  much   as  possible,  that  *  descent 

*  of  the  human  mind  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  from  what 
^  is  vital  and  intellectual   to  what  is  ritual  and  external  in 

*  religion,  (which)  is  the  true  source  of  idolatry  and  super- 

*  stition.'  For  this  purpose  the  outward  services  of  the 
Church  were  invested  with  all  that  could  excite  the  imagi- 
nation, and  yet  hold  it  in  captivity  to  the  impressions  of 
sense;  their  importance  was  zealously  magnified,  and  an  in- 
trinsic efficacy  ascribed  to  them  independent  of  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  communicant.  All  those  lofty  abstrac- 
tions which,  more  than  either  sensible  objects  or  definite  con- 
ceptions, fill  and  excite  the  mind,  were  incarcerated,  by  this 
system  of  refined  idolatry,  in  forms  of  temporal  splendour. 
As  the  chief  of  these,  the  Church  militant  was  impiously 
transformed  into  an  institution  simply  political,  in  which 
power  held  the  place  of  apostolic  credentials,  official  dignity 
was  substituted  for  personal  holiness,  and  a  compulsory  ex- 
ternal uniformity  for  Christian  communion  and  brotherhood. 
It  was  but  a  step  further  to  identify  a  state  of  salvation  with 
an  adherence  to  the  visible  Church  thus  circumscribed,  within 
which  all  shades  of  character  were  made  to  harmonize,  and 
out  of  which  all  moral  evidences  of  Christian  faith  and  purity 
in  the  individual  were  disregarded.  The  rites  of  the  Church 
acquired  a  strange  transforming  efficacy.  Baptism,  no  longer 
the  external  sign  of  initiation,  became  the  means  and  con- 
dition of  admission  into  that  Church  to  which  the  possibility 
of  salvation  was  supposed  to  be  limited.  The  Eucharist^ 
from  being  a  commemorative  rite,  was  dedared  to  be  an 
actual  participation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  meritorious  qua- 
lification for  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Made  at  onoe  a 
sacrament  of  dispensation  and  a  test  of  character,  it  super- 
seded every  moral  criterion ;  the  most  abandoned  was  ascapabk 
of  perfect  communion  with  the  Ronush  Church,  as  the  most 
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Yirtuous  person.  It  was  simply  an  external  sign  of  a  political 
.  relation  with .  which  the  terms  of  salvation  were  impiously 
idt^lified. 

Althoufi^h   all    ecclesiastical    establishments    rest    upon   the 
same  ba<$i8,  and    proceed   upon   Ihe    same  false  principle  of 
identifyine^  the  visible  Church  with  a  poliiical  institute,  there 
is  this  essential  difference  between  the  Church  of  rtome  and 
all  reformed  National  Churches,  that  they    have   nevor   pre- 
tended to  limit  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  number  of 
those  actually  in    a   solvable    condition,  to  their   own    parti- 
cular communion.     They  have  all    more  or  less    maiutained 
unscriptural  and,  we  conceive,  irrational  notions  with  respect 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
their  efficacy;   they  all  as^ree  in  restricting    Christian   com- 
munion to  an  external  conformity  to  those  ordinances,  which 
.  is  accepted    without  any  relation   to    personal  character;   in 
tinking  no  cognizance  of  any  body  of  real  Christians   out  of 
..their  own  pale;   and  in  imposing  human    inventions    as    the 
.  jterms  of  cominunibn  with  the  visible    Church.     The   general 
.practice  of  ecclesiastical   corporations  in  this  res|>ect  has  been 
.  supported  by  the  ass;umption  of   a  supposed  power    residing 
.in   each  particular  church,    thus  tacitly  avowed  to  be  a  part 
.  only  of  the  Christian  community,  to  frame  for  itself  a  system 
of  polity,  which   shall  be  binding  on    all  persons  within    it» 
geographical  compass,  on  the  ground  of   a    propriety    which 
the  ministers  of   that  particular  church  have  in   the    popu- 
lation of  the  designated  county  or  province.     This  conformity 
IS  peremptorily  enjoined,   and  the  charge  of  schism,    and  a 
sentence    of  virtual    excommunication,    are    indiscriminately 
pronounced  upon   all  who   refuse  compliance,  irrespective  of 
their  personal  or  their  aggregate  character. 

The  subject  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  obviously  of  neither 
partial  interest  nor  slight  importance.  It  relates  to  the 
prevailing  practice  of  perhaps,  all  the  Churches,  national  ob 
congregational,  of  Christendom.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain 
and  determine  certain  general  principles  comprehending  al- 
most every  question  of  moment  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  Mr. 
Hall,  in  the  Preface,  thus  states  its  design. 

'  The  practice  of  incorporating  private  opinions  and  human  in- 
ventions with  the  constitution  of  a  church,  and  with  the  terms  of 
communion,  has  long  appeared  to  him  (the  Author)  untenable  in 
Its  principle,  and  pernicious  In  its  effects.  There  is  no  position  in 
the  whole  compass  of  theology,  of  the  truth  of  which  ne  feels  a 
stronger  persuasion,  than  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled 
to  proscribe,  as  an  indispensible  condition  of  communion,  what  the 
I^ew  Testament  haB  not  enjoined  as  a  condition  of  salTation.    To 
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eBtablish  this  position,  is  the  principar object  of  the  foUo^Ag  work; 
and  though  it  is  more  immediately  occupied  in  thediscusdon  of  a  case 
of  conduct  which  respects  the  Baptists  and  Paedo-bapti^cs,  th-tt  case 
is  attempted  to  be  decided  entirely  upon  the  principle  now  men* 
tibhed,  and  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  particular 
instance.' 

To  tjipse  who  are  unacquainted  wit][i  the  principles  on  wbich 
the  strict  Baptists  ground  their  practice  of  excluding  all  other 
•Christians  from  their  communion,  it  may  perhaps  have  ap* 
peared  an  anomalous  instance  of  sectarian  bigotry.  We  have 
•nothing  to  do,  in  the  present  instance  with  the  spirit  or  the 
sentiments  of  any  individuals  in  whose  minds  this  practice 
may  have  been  connected  with  much  ilHb^rality  in  other  res- 
pects. Singular  hs  the  conduct  of  the  baptist  churches  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  they  have  proceeded  on  two  assurafj- 
tions  long  received  as  principles  in  the  Christian  world  j 
namely,  the  fright  of  every  society  to  frame  its  own  terms  of 
CQnamunion  and  mode  of  government,  and  the  necessity  of 
baptism  as  an  indispensible  pre-requisite  to  admission  to  the 
euch^rist. 

,  'With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  that  how  offensive 
-soever  it  may  sound  to  persons  of  opposite  sentiments,  the 
light  in  which  such  as  received  the  baptismal  rite  when  in 
•th€^ir  infancy,  must  be  regarded  by  baptist  Churches,  is  that 
of  being  unbaptized.  Maintaining  as  they  do,  a  conviction 
•of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism  by  sprinkling',  it^  would 
invoWe  a  contradiction  to  their  own  sentiments,  and  even  a 
dereliction  of  principle,  to  receive  as  baptized^  those  who 
in  point  of  fact,  they  deem  not  to  have  been  baptized.  The 
anomaly  consists  in  their  allowing  this  pi=)jection  to  operate 
.simply  with  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  euchirist.  In- 
.  consistently  tolerant,  they  have  never  presumed   to  doubt  the 

•  right  of  persons  they  consider  as  unbaptized,  to  be  received 
in  all  other  respects  as  Christians.  They  have  scrupled  to 
follow  out  their  opinions  into  their  natural  consequences,  and, 
ifid^ed,  have  not  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  application 
to*  other  points.  The  retsult  of  this  inconsistency  has 
sometimes  been  of  the  nature  of  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  inadequate  or  erroneous 
[  notions  of  Christian  communion,    the  true  idea  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Hall  observes,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  joint  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lord's  supper. 

*  He  who  in  the  words  of  the  Apostlei's  creed    expresses  his 

•  belief  in  the  xommunion  of  saints^Sidverts  to  much  more  than  is 
eomprehended  in  one  particular  act.    In  an  intelligent  assent  to 
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thftt  article!  is  comprehended  the  total  of  that  sympalhy  and  af- 
fection, with  all  its  natural  expressions  and  e&cts^  by  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  are  united,  m  conseouenoe  of  their  union  with 
their  head,  and  their  joint  share  in  tne  common  salvation.  The 
kiss  of  charity  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  rigiit  hand  of  fellowship* 
a  share  in  the  oblations  of  the  church,  a  commendatoiy  ^isUe 
attesting  the  exemplary  character  of  the  bearer,  uniting  in  social 
prayer,  the  employment  of  the  term  brother  or  sister  to  denote 
spiritual  consanguinity,  were  all  considered  in  the  purest  ages  as 
tokens  of  communion  ;  a  term  ifhich  is  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  exclusively  to  the  Lord's  supper.  When  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  that  rite,  it  is  employed  not  to  denote  die  fei-  . 
lowship  of  Christians,  but  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ. 

*  When  we  engage  a  Christian  brother  to  nresent  supplications 
to  God  in  our  behalf,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  him,  not  less  real  or  spiritual  than  at  the  Lord's 
table.  From  these  considerations  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  no 
scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  uniting 
to  commemorate  our  Saviour's  death,  with  those  with  whom  we 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  join  in  every  other  branch  of  religious 
worship.  Where  no  attempt  is  made  to  obscure  its  import,  or 
impair  its  simplicity,  by  the  introduction  of  human  ceremonies, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  which  we  ap^ 
prehend  to  be  perfectly  consonant  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  wonid 
eeem  less  reasonable  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this  branch  of 
religion  than  in  any  other,  because  it  is  appointed  to  be  a  me- 
morial  of  the  greatest  instance  of  love  that  was  ever  exhibited, 
as  well  as  the  principal  pledge  of  Christian  fraternity.  It  must 
appear  surprising  that  the  rite  which  of  all  others  is  most  adapted 
to  cement  mutual  attachment,  and  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  line  of 
'^marcation,  the  impassable  barrier,  to  separate  and  disjoin  the 
followers  of  Christ.  He  who  admits  his  fellow  Christians  to  share 
in  every  other  spiritual  privilege,  while  he  prohibits  his  approach 
to  the  Lord's  table,  entertains  a  view  of  tnat  institution  diame- 
<trically  opposite  to  what  has  usually  prevailed ;  he  must  consider 
it  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  commemoration  of  his  SaviOttr's 
death  and  passion,  as  a  religious  test,  deseed  (o  ascertain  and. 
establish  an  a^eement  in  points  pot  fundamental.  According  to 
this  notion  of  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  the  badge  and  criterion  of  a  party,  a  mark  of  dis- 
crimination applied  to  distinguish  the  nicer  shades  pf  diffiarence 
among  Christians.  How  far  either  scripture  or  reason  can  be  ad- 
'duced  in  support  of  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  following  pages  to  inquire.'  pp.  7-^10. 

.  .  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  is  the  light  in  which 
the'  positive  institutions  of  Christianity  have  been  almost 
universally  regarded*.    They  have  been  viewed  as  the  te9t 
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instead  of  tfie  exppessian  of  character ;  they  hate  been  made 
the  condition  instead  of  the  meann  of  Christian  privileges ; 
and  the  spiritual  import  which  constituted  the  sabstaoce  of  the 
rite,  being  thus  obscured  or  lost,  they  have  either,  as  in  the 
Romish  Church,  acquired  the  mystical  character  of  relie^ious 
inc&ntations,  or  have  sunk  into  unmeaning  ceremonies,  the 
outward  signs  of  nothing  but  a  relation  to  a  political  con- 
stitution. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  is  devoted  to  the  con»- 
fiideration  of  the  leading  arguments  for  Strict  Communion,  as 
adduced  by  the  Toierable  Mr.  Booth  in  his  ^^  Apology  for 
**  the  Baptists.'^  These  consist  of— 1.  *  The  order  of  time  in 
^  whidi  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  supposed  to  have 
*  been  instituted.'  2.  *  The  order  of  words  in  the  Apostolic 
^  commission.'  S.  '  Apostolical  precedent,* and  the  different  sig- 
^  nifications  of  the  two  institutions.'  and  4.  ^  Our  supposed  op* 
^  position  to  the  universal  sufirage  of  the  Church.'  In  con- 
sidering the  first  arguments,  Mr.  Hall  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Christian  baptism,  which  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  baptism  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  was  \nr 
e&ivAedi  subsequently  to  the  eucbarist,  and  that  the  two  rites 
liave  no  relative  dependence  on  each  other  ;  that  without  ques- 
tioning the  proper  order  in  which  the  two  institutions  are  to  be 
obswved,  the  omission  of  the  first,  from  involuntary  error, 
cannot  cancel  the  obligation  of  the  second,  nor  disqualify  for 
the  performance  of  a  bounden  duty  ;  that  as  neither  ignorance 
nor  iuToluntary  error  on  this  subject  could  subsist  among  Chris- 
tians;.during  the  personal  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  a  pretended 
convert  who  should^then  have  refused  compliance  with  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism,  as  a  term  of  communion,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  rejecting  the  authority,  and  opposing  the  inspired 
testimony  of  the  Apostles— a  case  wholly  irrelative  to  the  pre- 
sent controversy ;  and  that  therefore  the  apostolic  precedent 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  law.  <  It  neicessarily  arose 
'  out  of  existing  circumstances.' 

*  The  shew  of  conforniity  to  apostolic  precedent/  observes  our 
Author,  <  is  with  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  and  nothing 
^ore ;  tlid  substance  and  reality  are  with  us.  Their  conformity  is 
to  the  letter,  ours  to  the  spirit ;  theirs  circumBtantial  and  incidenta], 
ours  radical  and  essential.  In  withholding  the  signs  from  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  thing  signified,  in  refusing  to  eomrounicate 
the  symbols  of  the  great  sacrifice  to  those  who  are  equally  vidi 
themselves  sprinkled  by  its  blood,  and  sharers  of  its  efficacy*  in  di* 
yiding  the  regenerate  into  two  qlasses,  believers  and  coaimunicantSf 
woA  confinmgth^.  Church  to  the  nai;row  limits  of  a  sect/  they  bavo 
violated  more  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  receded  fiirther  from  the 
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example  of  tlie  ApoBtlei ,  than  any  dass  of  GhrisUaiis  on  record, ' 
p.  65. 

As  this  part  of  the  Treatise  relates  almost  entirely  to  the 
case  of  the  Baptists  and  Piedo4)apti8t8,  we  shall  decline  ^n- 
terinf^  more  particularly  into  its  contents.  Mr.  Hall  has  eyi- 
dently  taken  consideraUo  pains  to  demonstrate,  in  the  first 
section,  that  the  baptism  or  John  was  an  institute  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  originated  in  the  express  commission  of 
our  8'aTiour  after  his  resurrection.  In  a  <  Postscript,'  he  meets 
an  objf  ction  which  be  anticipates,  drawn  from  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  during  his  personal  mi- 
nistry, and  contends  that,  as  they  were  contemporary  with  thfe 
baptism  of  repentance  preached  by  John,  they  must  have  been 
identically  the  same  ordinance,  belonging  to  the  same  inUo- 
•ductory  or  intermediate  dispensation.  One  of  our  Author's 
•leading  arguments,  is  dra^n  from  the  case  of  the  disciples  of 
•Ephesus,  recorded  in  the  19th  of  the  Acts,  whom  he  considers 
to  haTe  been  evidently  re-baptized ;  and  he  hazards  in  con- 
clusion a  conjecture,  which  is  given,  however,  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  as  it  appears  'the  baptism  of  John  did  not  sa- 
'  persede  the  Christian  ordinance,    they  being  perfectly  dis- 

*  tinct,  the  apostles  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  as-* 
'  sembled  with  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were,  in  the 
/  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  not  baptized  at  all.'  The  whole 
of  this  section  demands  to  be  read  with  particular  attention.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  the  Author  ought  not  to  have 
pronounced  so  <leciiledly  upon  the  interpretation  of  Acts  xix.  ft^ 
contended  for  by  some  commentators  as  '  contrary  to  plain 
'matter  of  fact,'  since  the  passage  must,  after  all,  be'  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  meaning,  and  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary assertion  rests  altogether  upon  inference  and  reasoning. 
Our  own  opinion  is  ^rfectly  coincident  with  Mr.  HaH's,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  him*  in  applying  the  terms— unquestionable, 
and  plain  matter  of  fact — to  a  controverted  point.  It  is  always 
safest  to  characterize  our  arguments  by  the  precise  degree  of 
evidence  on  which  they  rest. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  first  part,  ^mbraces  questions  of. 
more  general  concern.  It  respects  the  '  supposed  opposition 
/  of  the  Baptists  to  the  universal  suffrage  of  tfie  Church'  in  adr 
mitting  to  their  communion  those  whom  they  deem  unbaptized. 
This  singular  charge^— singular  and  peculiarly  infelicitous  as 
coming  ^  from  the  members  <^  a  sect  who,*  Mr.  Hall  observes, 
> '^upon  a  sui^ct.  ctf  much  greater  moment  have  presumed  to 
'  relinquish  the  precedent,  and  arraign  the  practice  of  the 

*  whole*  Christian  vtorld' — is  urged  '  with  much  dsclamatocy 
<  yefaemeikte*  by  Mr.  Booth  in  bis  AreLocY.    <  It  never  was 
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*  disputed/  he  alleges,  *  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  prior  to  the  six- 

*  teenth  eentury,  by  orthodox  or  heterodox,  by  Papist  or  Pro- 

*  testant,  whether  unbaptized  believers  should  be  admitted  to 

*  the  Lord's  Table ;  they  all  agreeing  in  the  contrary  practice^ 
'  however  much  they  differed  iu  matters  of  equal  importance.' 
Booth^s  Apology f  p.  34. 

Mr.  Hall  begins  his  reply  to  these  allegations,  by  remarking 
that  .  ' 

'  The  question  of  the  necessary  dependence  of.  comtn union  on 
baptism,  being  of  no  practical  moment  whatever,  in  anv  other  cir- 
cumstances than  our  own>  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  hast  never 
been  subjected  to  scrutiny ;  since  cases  of.  conscience  among  which 
this  inqniry  may  be  classed,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  investigated,  until 
eircumstances  occur  which  render  their  discussion  necessary.' 

A  more  efficient  refutation  of  the  objection,  however,  is 
foiiiided  on  a  consideratitm  of  the  extravagant  notions  that  from 
a  rery  early  period  prevailed  in  the  Church  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  and  its  absolute,  necessity,  in  order  to  attain 
salvation. 

<  From  an  erroneous^  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language  of 
a  few  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  sign  is  identified  with  the 
thing  signified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake  which  afterw  irJs  led  to 
transubstantiation,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  baptism  \'  as  inva- 
riably accompanied  with  a  supernatural  efiect,  which  totally  changed 
the  state  and  character  of  the  candidate,  and  constituted  him  a 
dhild  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence  it 
was  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms  iUuminationi  regeneration, 
and  others,  expressive  of  the  highest  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
as  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all  past  sins,  it 
was  often,  in  order  to  ensure  that  benefit,  purposely  deferred  to  the 
latest  period  of  life.' 

Mr.  Hall  adduces  the  example  of  t^e  Emperor  Constantine, 
as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  and  cites  passages  from  Justin  Martyr, 
Tbeophilus  the  sixth  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Tertullian,  in 
fllustratibn  of  this  statement.  ^  That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
'Church  of  Eoglaad,'  he  adds,  Ms ; too  evident  to  require  to 
' '  be  insisted  on.?  The  attempts  of  some  pious  members  of  the 
Establishment  to  give/  in  their  Expositions  of  the  Church  Ca- 
techism, a  different  construction  of  the  doctrme  there  explicitly 
asserted,  serve  but  to  shew  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which 
they  are  involved,  by  subscribing  ex  animo  to  what  they  not 
enly  disapprove,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  constructers  of  the 
Articles,  disbelieve*  Similar  sentiments  on  this  head  pervade 
the  creeds  of.  most,  if  not  of  all^  established  churches.   ' 

*  Ask  a' Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheraui  or  a  member  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  on  what  ground  he  rests  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
baptismal  rite  as  a  qualification  for  the  eucharist ;  and  each  of  them 
will  concur  in  reminding  vou»  that  it  is  by  this  ordinance  we  become 
the  children  of  God»  ana  heurs  of  his  kingdom.  The  Augsburgh 
Confession,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  are  supposed  to 
^assent,  and  which  was  solemnly  presented  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at 
the  imperial  diet,  as  the  authentic  exhibition  of  their  sentiments, 
expresses  itself  in  the  following  terms :— ^'  Concerning  baptism,  they 
(tne  followers  of  Luther)  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  salwdion  :  that 
'*  by  baptism  is  ofibred  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  that  children  are  to 
**  be  baptized,  who  being  presented  to  God  by  baptism,  are  ireceiTod 
<<  into  tne  grace  of  God.  Iliey  condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  diis- 
'*  approve  of  the  baptism  of  cnildren,  and  affirm  that  children  are 
**  saved  without  baptism."  Some  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  contended  that  baptism  is  not  only  re- 
generation but  justification ;  and  have  made  elaborate  attempts  to 
.^*         explode  every  other  notion  of  that  blessing.* 

*  Is  it  surprising  then,  that  those  who  contend  for  baptism  as  es- 
sential to  salvation,  should  consider  it  as  an  essential  pre-requisite 
to  communion  ?*  pp.  82 — 1. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Treatise,  our  Author  proceeds  to 
,  consider  the  positive  grounds  on  which  the  practice  of  mixed 
communion  is  justifi^.  To  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
more  important  as  well  as  more  generally  interesting  of  the  two, 
^he  devotes  six  i^ections.  In  the  first,  the  duty  of  free  couei- 
munion  is  urged,  '  from  the  obligation  of  brotherly  love.'  The 
second  establishes  the  practice  *  on  the  express  injunction  qi 
^  Scripture  respecting  the  conduct  to  be  maintained  by  sincere 

/  *  See  Waterland's  Sermon  on  that  subject.    The  Author  in  a  Note 

y  (p.  821)  stales  bis  opinion  that  the  practice  of  infant  sprinkling  ^ 

the    '  -      -  .  .        ,  ., 


early  period.  *  Who  with  such  a  conviction/  he  asks»  *  that  pos- 
'  ^  sessed  the  common  feelings  of  a  parent,  could  fail  to  secure  to  lus 
^  infiint  ofipring  such  infinite  benefits  ^  It  is  obvious,  however,  ibki 
the  inference  of  a  Pacdobaptist  from  the  same  circumstance  wouM 
have  been  difierent  He  woiud  have  been  disposed  to  consider  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  notion  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  baptism,  as  a 
J  resumption  in  fisivour  of  the  primitive  authority  of  infiint  baptism ;  for 
owis  it  possible,  hewould  have  argued,  that  the  safety  of  anunbaptized 
inftnt  could  ever  have  become  a  question,  unless  the  children  of  con- 
verts bad  been  from  the  first  included  as  the  subjects  of  the  Christian 
ordinance  i  How  could  such  an  abuse  of  infant  baptism  have  airisen 
but  from  its  havins  been  the  universal  practice  of  ttie  Church  i  We 
do  not  mean  to  oetermine  on  which  side  the  weight,  of  inference 
rests,  but  merely  to  shew  what  uncertainty  attaches  to  presumptive 
reas6pipg8. 
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^  Christiftns  who  differ  in  their  religious  seDtiments/  lathe 
third,  the  Author  argues  that  as  Paedobaptists  are  a  part  of  ttie 
true  Churchy  their  exclusion  is  unlawful.  In  the  fourth,  the  pro- 
priety of  exclusion  considered  as  a  punishment,  is  investigated* 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  practice  to  any 
general  principle :  and  the  sixth,  of  its  impolicy.  We  should 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  in  following  our  Author  through  these 
divisions  of  the  subject,  to  confine  our  extracts  within  any" 
proper  limits,  were  it  not  for  the  persuasion  that  few  of  our 
readers  will  be  content  without  possessing  a  copy  of  the  whole 
of  this  masterly  Treatise.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  se- 
lection and  our  remarks,  to  those  passages  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  general  principles. 

The  first  section  briefly  but  very  impressively  urges  the  ge- 
neral duty  of  cultivating  ^  a  sincere  and  warm  attachment  to 

*  the  members  of  Christ^s  body.'  No  comnmnd  is  more  ab- 
solute, no  duty  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament  OK>re  fre- 
quently or  with  more  force,  than  this.  It  was  to  form  the  prin* 
dpal  characteristic  by  which  the  followers  of  our  Lord  were  t6 
bedisting^shcd. 

*  In  the  last  prayer  our  Saviour  uttered,  in  which  he  expressly  in- 
cludes all  who  should  hereafter  believe^  he  earnestly  entreats  that 
they  ma^  be  all  one,  even  as  he  and  his  Father  were  one,  that  the 
world  might  be  furnished  with  a  convincing  evidence  of  bis  miwipn. 
For  some  ages  the  object  of  that  j^rayer  was  realised,,  in  the  har- 
mony which  prevailed  amongst  Christians,  whose  religron  was  a  bond 
of  union  more  strict  and  tender  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity ;  and 
with  the  appellation  of  Brethren,  they  assumed  all  the  sentiments  of 
endearment  that  relation  implied.  To  see  men  of  the  most  con- 
trary character  and  habits,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the  most  po- 
lished and  the  most  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
alienated  from  each  other  by  institutions  the  most  repugnant,  and  by 
contests  the  most  violent,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosity,  and 
blending  into  one  mass,  at  the  command  of  a  person  whom  they  had 
never  seen,  and  who  had  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
was  an  astonishing  spectacle.  Such  a  sudden  assimilation  of  the 
most  discordant  materials,  such  love  issuing  firom  hearts  naturally 
selfish,  and  giving  birth  to  anew  race  and  progeny,  could  be  as- 
cribed to  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition  t  it  was  an  experimental 
proof  of  the  commencement  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  that  celestial 
economy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  future  world  are  Imparted  to 
the  present.*  pp.  91,  92. 

Our  Author  contrasts  with  this^  the  opposite  phenomenon  of 
a  sect  of  Christians  coming  to  an  open  rupture  and  separation 
in  point  of  communion  with  the  whole  Christian  .world,  and 
asks  *  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  such  a  conduct  with  the  im- 

*  port  of  our  Saviour's  prayer.' 
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«  Nothing  more  abhorrent  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
sacred  oracles  can  be  conceived,  than  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  true 
churche?;,  neither  in  actual  communion  with  each  other,  nor  in.  a 
capacity  tor  sucb  communion.  Thoup^h  this  rending  of  the  seamless 
garment  of  our  Saviovr,  this  schism  lA  the  members  of  his 
mystical  body,,  is  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the 
Cnristian  interest,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  the  great 
apostacy  foretold  by  the  sacred  penman,  we  have  been  so  long  fa- 
miliarized to  it  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible  of  .its.  enormity,  nor  does 
it  excite  surprise  or  concern,  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  what 
would  be  felt  by  one  who  had  contemplated  the  church  in  the  first 
ages.  To  see  Christian  societies  regarding  each  other  with  the 
jealousies  of  rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  itself  on  the  ruin  of 
all  others,  making  extravagant  boasts  of  superior  purity,  generally 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  departures  from  it,  and  scarcely  deigning 
to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaining  salvation  out  of  their 
pale,  is  the  odiou«  and  disgusting  spectacle  which  modem  Chris- 
tianity presents.  The  bond  of  charity/ which  unites  th6  genaiiie 
followers  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  world,  is  dissolved,  *  and 
the  very  terms  by,  which  it  was  wont  to  be  denoted,  exclusively  em- 
ployed to  express  a  predilection  for  a  sect.  The  evils  which  Result 
from  this  state  of  division  are  incalculable  :  it  supplies  infidels  with 
their  most  plausible  topics  of  invective;  it  hardens  the  c6nspienbes 
of  th&  irreligious,  weakens  the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayer,  and  is  probably  the  principal  obstruction  to  thai^ 
ample  effusion  of  the  sj^irit  which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of 
the  world.*  pp,  S — v5: 

*  However  familiar  the  spectacle  of  Christian  societies  who  have  no 
fellowship  or  intercourse  with  each  other  has  become,  he  who  cobt 
suits  the  New  Testament  will  instantly  perceive,  that  nothing  moce 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  to  the  practice  of  th^ 
first  and  purest  age>  can  be  conceived.  When  we  turn  pur  eye&  to 
the  primitive  times,  we  behold  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  one:ODly^ 
in  which  when  new  assemblies  of  Christians  arose,  they  were  coa- 
sidered  not  as  multiplying,  but  diffusing  it ;  not  as  destroying  its 
unity,  or  impairing  its  harmony,  but  b^ing  fairly  compacted  to.- 
gether  on  the  same  foundation,  as  a  mere  accession  to  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  spouse  of  Christ,  like  a  proUfip 
mother,  exulted  in  her  numerous  o&pring,  who  were  all  equally 
cherished  in  her  bosom,  and  grew  up  at- her  side.  As  the  necessity 
of  departing  from  these  maxims,  or  of  appearing  to  depart  from 
them  at  least,  by  forming  separate  soscjeties,  arose  entirely  from  that 

Spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  superstition  which  was  gradually 
eveloped,  so  a  siinilar  measure  is  justifiable  as  far  as  that  necessity 
extends,  ahd  no  farther.  In  the  case  of  strict  communion,  it  has 
no  place  whatever/  p.  125» 

The  point  in  which  the  reasonings  of  our  Author  are  all  de- 
sired to  meet  is  this,  that  no  body  of  .men  associating  for 
Christian  woi*ship  have  a  right  to  enact  as  terms  of  communion^ 
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aonelliiiif  more  than ia  sMnded in  Ae  terms  of  sdt^tis*.  Th9 
^iMstioii  suggested  by  St  Paul— <<  i»  Christ  divided  ?''i-were 
otherwise  utterly  futite :  ^  what  he  considered  as  a  solecism  is 
<  reduced  to  practice^  and  eatiUisfaedJ^y  klw.' 

The  supposed  right  of  e^ry  v4»l««tary  society  to  frame  itsT 
ama  terms  of  oomiiNiiiion  aad  mode  »i  polity,  has  been  too 
hastily  assmned  in  applipaticin  to  Ghristiaa  Churches.  The  civil 
rights  attadmr  to  the  indiivMlual,  and  the  indapehdence  of  all 
foreign  control  which  belongs  io  every  seoietyy  are  wb<4]y 
djatinet  questions  frdm  the  moral  right  of  a  religious  COm- 
mmity,  profesau^  ilaetf  to  ibe  pbrt  of  the  iFisible  Churchy  to 
fcame  for  itsdtf  Buoii  reguktisiis  as  shall  'have  the  efibct  of  re-* 
MHing  the  members  of  any  true  «Chttrch  fcom  lis  communion. 
No  such  indepsodenDe  cam  aihmh  to.  a  piMieilhit  Ghilurch,  do 
long  as  a  part  b«avs  a  neeessavy  relation  to  the  whole.  What 
Isiohism  Imt^hi  Mr.  Hall  d^nes  it,  ^  a  ca«afdes9tor>unndeehia<}' 
^  OBparaliaik  from  As  Cfhutch  of  Christ,  or  my  part  of  it ;  and 
'  ;dbat  seoession  eamot  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  Where  no  ooa"" 
^  aorrsnce  in  whait  is  deelmed  evU,  no  approbatien  of  eiMP  or 
^  8nparstition>  i»  involved  incomtnluMoo.' 

'J'hfdt  every  religious  society^  is  bound  to  preserve  the  pority  -as^ 
well  as  the  unity  of  the  a^irit  within  its  own  oommunloni  and  for 
this  purpose  osieftiDy  to  muntua  a  stiict  discipline  in  4heiidmifir^ 
simi)  as  well  as  in  the  government  ^  its  membarSj  is  readily 
oanoeded^ 

•tift^lio  contends/  says  Mr.  Hall,  'that  no  agreement  Irt  doc- 
frtee  is  essentia!  to  commtitiion,  must,  if  he  understandii  himsi^lf, 
either  mean  to  asseH:  tfhat  Chriiitiatoity'cdmains  no  fandamentalttfO^, 
or  that  it  is  net  necessary  that  a  member  of  a  church  fehosid  he  a 
C^lHsdan.  7%e  fim  of  these  poiitiOBs  isets  aside  the  neosflSity  of 
ftltti'«lCOge|har;  thelastisBCentradiotionintenns;'  p.  1401. 

f^ith  a  view  of  obtaining  this  agTeemeilt,  artibles  hate  been 
framed,  and  in  some  diss^iting  societies,  creeds  have  been  es-^ 
tablished,  which  every  candidate  for  admission  has  been  ex-< 
pected  to  subscribe. 

« Though  tiiese  Sttmttiftdelr^  Chrfuffian  dodtrfne  frsimimtly  origtia&i 
Krtfcles,  whidi,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  are  notfundamemal,  they 
were  origimaiy  deemed  sti<ih  by  flieir  fiabricaton,  or  supposed  at  itest 
to  be  acconapanied  with  silch  a  {^efiitude  of  evidence  ai  no  siiioKiie 
h^quirer  could  tesist ;  and  they  are  contkiuM  MMler  the  simie  pef- 
^ttasion/ 

The  hieffiMcy  of  .«teh  terms  of  communion^  however^  which 
^e^BWioeiff;  to  tie  Ihlly  issteblishferi^hy  e«peiieilfm»  fma^horiaed 
«s  fliey  are  by  Aorf^re  INfle  or  pTe^eM^  i^HnW  «»  far 
towards  ]Mk>Ving  cfhetr  Ikttia^Vftfhi^ss;  mee  nolhhig    but  He-' 
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}^emij  could  justify  the  exacting  aQonformity  in  points  not  fan- 
damental  and  confessedly  not  necessary  to  salvation^  as  the 
condition  of  participation  in  the  privileges  of  Christian  com- 
munion. Their  inejficacff  as  a  test  has  been  made  too  evi- 
dent by  the  fact,  that  they  hare  almost  uniformly  become  the 
substitute  for  discipline,  by  superseding  moral  qualijfications. 
Their  tmlaw/ulmegg  is  proved  oy  the  express  injunction  of  the 
Apostle  to  tolerate  a  divernty  of  sentiment^  on  pouits  not  fun- 
damental, arising  among  Christians.* 

The  attempt  to  decide  v?hat  is  doubtful  by  authority,  to  en* 
force  a  passive  conformity  by  the  exercise  of  a  compulsory  power, 
and  thus  '  to  confound  together  the  provinces  of  discipline  and  of 
•^  argument,*  is  an  unscriptural  usurpation,  not  mwe  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  Oosnel,  than  to  rational  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind.  No  such  authority  can  attaeh  to  an  un- 
inspired mortal,  nor  to  any  body  of  men :  and  where  this  spirit 
of  imposition  exists,  the  character  of  the  Church  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  ^  power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies  and 
'^  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,'  cannot  reside  in  '  a  eon- 
'  gregation  of  faithful  men,'  because  they  form  a  part  only  of 
•'  the  visible  Church,^t  &nd  can  have  no  laws,  nor  intefests, 
nor  duties,  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole.  It  cannot  exist 
in  the  v»ible  Catholic  Church,  because  that  Church,  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  true  believers,  is  incapable  of  exercising  such 
a  power.  The  only  Church  by  which  such  an  assumed  power  can 
be  exercised^  must  be  simnly  a  political  incorporation,  and  as 
such,  an  anti-Christian  inmtute.  A  collective  Church,  neither 
a  congregation  nor  yet  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a .  mere  fig- 
ment, a  total  misapplication  of  the  .term.  It  is  from  this  po- 
litical institute  that,  as  Dissenters,  we  conacientiously  seceae; 
and  in  thiscase^  no  less  than  in  that  oF  the  Reformers  in  se- 
parating from  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  mame  of  schism,  as 


*  Vide  page  105.  of  the  present  TriMtifie. 
f  Compare  the  XlXth  and  the  XXth  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which,  ini  this  respect,  appear  to  us  contradictory.  The 
famous  clause  in  the  latter  Article  is  asserted  to  be  a  modem  inter* 
pdation.  '  It  was  pot  inserted  by  the  Compilers  in  1569:  it  was 
*  unknown  to  the  convocation  in  157lf  not  being  in  the  book  then 
i  ratified  by  FarKaraent,  as  Dr.  FuOer  acknowledges.  In  the  iSyii- 
'  tagma  C^it/htiumum  published  at  Geneva  1612,  though  all  the 
f  outer  Articles  are  Bitire,  the  XXth  begins  with  these  words  :— 
Ecdena  non  Iket  guiccuam  cotutUuere  quod  verba  Dei  adoersatur. 
It  is  not  lawftd  for  tae  Qhuitfa  to  ordam  any  thing  rqingnant  to 
be  word  of  God)  HeuUn  amp  that  in  16349  latin,  copies  of  the 
Articles  were  printed  at  Oxford  without  it,  aiid  that  he  had 
such  an  edition  printed  in  16S6»  at  the  University  Rress.* 
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Mr.  Hidl  observes,  does   not  attach  to  the   separlttists,   but 

*  to  that  spirit  of  imposition  which  renders   such  a    measure 

*  necessary.^ 

'  If  communion  with 'a  Christian  society  cannot  be  had  without 
a  oompHaoce  with  rites  and  usages  which  we  deem  idolatrous  or  su- 
perstitious, or  without  a  surrender  of  that  liberty  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  stand  fast>  we  must,  as  we  value  our  allegiance, 
forego,  however  reluctantly,  the  advantages  of  such  a  union. 
Where  purity  and  simplicity  of  worship  are  violated  by  the  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  human  inventions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
comply  with  them  for  the  sake  of  peace,  because  the  first  con- 
sideration in  every  act  of  worship  is  its  correspondence  with  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  which  will  often  justify  us  in  declining  the 
external  communion  of  a  church  with  which  we  cease'  not  to  cul- 
tivate a  communion  in  spirit.' — '  It  is  (thus)  impossible  for  a  Pro* 
testant  Dissenter  for  example^  without  manifest  inconsistency,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.'  pp.  5-r-6. 

.  <  We  hope,  therefore,'  to  borrow  the  words  of  Hooker,  *  that 

*  to  reform  ourselves,  if  at  any  time  we  have  done  amiss,  is 

*  not  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Church  we  were  of  before. 

*  In  the  Church  we  were,  and  we  are  so  still.  The  indis- 
*f  position  of  the.  Church  of  Rome  (of  the  Church  of  Eug- 
5  land)  to  reform  herself,  must  be  no  stay  unto  us  from  per- 
^  forming  our  duty  to  God ;  even  as  desire  of  retaining^  con- 

'.*  formity  with  them,  could  be  no  excuse  if  we  did  not  per- 
f  form  that  duty.     Notwithstanding,  so  far  as  lawfully^ we 

*  may,  we  have  held  and  do  hold  fellowship  with  them. 
^  Touching  thdse  main  parts  of  Christianity  wherein  they  6on* 

*  stantiy  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge  them  to  be  of 

*  the  family  01 'Jesus  Christ:  and  our  hearty  prayer  unto  God 
^  Almighty  is,  that  bdng  conjoined  so  far  forth  with  them, 
'^  ibey  may  at  the  length  (if  it  be  bis  will),  so  yield  to  frame 
f  and  reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction  remain  in  any 
f  thing,  but  that  we  all  may  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth 

*  riortty  Cbd  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose 
<  Churdi  we  are.*  MccUm:  Polity,  B.  III.  §.  1. 

We  think  that  Dissenters  are  imperiously  called  upon  to 
xnake  it  appear  very  clearly  that  theirs  is  not  '  a  causeless 
^  and  unnecessary  separation'  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  not  because  she  is  governed  by  bishops ;  it  is  not  because  she 
prescribes  a  liturgy  and  disallows  of  extemporary  services ; 
it  is  not  now  at  least,  on  account  of  the  surplic^e  aiid  the 
altar,  although  our  forefathers  well  knew  the  consequence  of 
confounding  together  ritual  and  moral  holiness,  and  of  attach- 
ing a  superstitious  sanctity  to  extrinsic  signs ;— but  it  is  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  her  Terms  of  Communion^  and  because 
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the  Church  of  England  is  a  political  institute,  that  Uiei^  9e« 

K irate  from  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  right  ^  the  duty  of 
issent  for  which  they  now  contend. 
.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,,  that  though. the  secession  of  Pifo- 
testant  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  may  be  cop- 
sidered,  in  one  yiew,  as  voluntary,  it  ^originates  in  compulsion 
and  violence.  We  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  act  of  that  Church 
by  which  she  ejecied  from  her  communion  two  tlioasand  of 
her  most  pious  and  valuable  ministers,  but  we  ground  our 
a<$se^on  on  the  general  position,  which  must  we  think  be 
admitted,  that  a  virtual  exclusion  from  any  chtirch,  not  only 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  excommunication,  but  proceeds  upen 
the  same  principle.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  Vrith  r6sp^t 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Baptists  towards  tlicir  Pa&dobkptist 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  the  exclusion  of  non-confdIrtttfelDs 
from  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  li'^ht  df 

a  ptmishmenL 

.  .'» 
^  In  the  judgment  of  all  reh'gious  communities,'  observes  Mr.  Hall, 
^  and  in  every  period  of  the  church,  excommunication  or  exclusion 
has  been  considered  as  a  stigma,  never  to  be  inflicted  but  on  men 
of  ill  lives,  or  on  the  abettors  of  heresy  and  schism ;  and  thoikgh 
Innumerable  instances  have  occurred,  m  which  the  best  of  men 
have  in  fact  been  excluded,  they  werie  either  accused  of  funda- 
mental error,  or  adjudged,  on  account  of  their  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  luvoe  forfeited  the  privil^es  of 
Christians.  They  were  not  excommunicated  under  the  character  of 
mistaken  brethren,  which  is  the  light  in  which  we  profess  to  con* 
sider  PsedobapUsts,  but  as  incurable  heretics  and  schismatics. 
The  Puritans  tvere  expelled  the  Church  of  England  on  the  same 
principle;  and  although,  at  the  Restoration,  a  vindictive  spirit 
^as  unquestionably  the  chief  motive  to  these  disgraceful  proceed* 
higs,  yet  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  carried  so 
liigh  m  tho'se  unhappy  times^  as  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  con- 
idd^rihg  them  as  contumacious  contemners  of  the  poW^r,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  church.  In  the  whdle  course  of  ec- 
efestc^ieal  proceedit^s,  no  maxim  was  more  fully  recognf^d, 
than  that  the  sword  of  excommunication  cut  asundfer  t)he  ties  or 
fhitemity,  and  consigned  the  offender^  unless  he  t^ented^  to.htijpe- 
less  perdition.'  pp,  85—6, 

If  any  proof  were  necessary  that  the  Church  of  SB'n^Ihnd 
hferself  considered  the  exclusion  of  those  who  refuse  compli* 
khte  with  her  iT^rms  of  Communion  in  the  light  of  a  punish- 
foie'nt.  We  need  ifiot  refer  to  obsolete  penalties,  to  political  dis- 
quatiBcations  still  existing,  and  to  the  various  ihodes  of  per- 
secution and  reproach  which  her  alliance  with  the  State  ebables 
her  to  exercise.  The  recent  refusal,  among  many  siniilar  factSy 
of  k  parish  minister   to  administer  Christian  burial  to  tb^ 
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in{Bnt<|f  a  Disaster,  the  recent  cases  of  persecution  for 
lioldinfF  conTenticles,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
of  the  clergy  to  co-operate  with  Dissenters  in  the  circulatioa 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  denial  of  the  yalidity  of  the  dissenting 
ministry,  the  very  terin  toleration^  as  applied  to  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  Ae  visible  Church,  conveying  so  disgraceful  an  im- 
plication in  reference  to  the  policy  which  originated  it,  these  facts 
sure  meretfaari  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters 
16  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  both  ecclesiaetical  and  political 
pumahmefji.  We  wish  those  pious  and  excdilent  members  of 
rhe  Establirtimeot,  who  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  our  hos- 
tility to  the  Ohurch  of  £ngland,  our  contentions  for  political 
rights,  our  attempts  to  widen  the  breach  between  different 
parts  of  die  visible  Church, — to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  no 
less  than  aetual  excommunication  still  rests  unon  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  this  for  non-cohfbrmity  to  a  political  institute 
in  matters  wholly  relating  to  the  conscience,  and  in  no  wise 
fondamental. 

We  perceive  that  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close ; 
but  there  is  one  point  more  on  which  yfe  must  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
the  effect  of  human  authority  or  human  power,  is  not  only 
an  unlawful  object,  but  it  is  entirely  opposite  to  that  Unity 
wbieh  ooBstitutes  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
vrtiich  tbcfDS  the  basis  of  Christian  communion.  The  vain 
hope  of  extending  this  uniformity  forms  one  of  the  <;hief  ob- 
stacles to  that  union  of  all  true  believers,  which  is  so  fervently 
to  be  desired,  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  last  prayer. 
It  operates  thus  by  weakening  the  bonds  of  brptherhood  be- 
tween real  Christians  who  iWSev  only  on  points  not  funda- 
mental, and  by  substituting  a  new  connecting  principle  of 
up  es^triAsic  a-ud  s^culfir  nature,  which  has  the  wondrous  ^f- 
fc^ot  of  bf^rn^p^i^ii^g  tl^e  pipst  heterogeneous  m^terial^,  and  the 
n^o^t  di$cor4apt  ipprpl  elei^ents  in  a  strange  and  nionstrous 
mAtf'  tt  allies  Jthe  profljgajte  to  tlie  saint,  the  wprldling 
and  thiS  fiiipoaist  to  the  evangeUst  and  the  apostle,  blending 
all  dietinctioiis  of  oharactev,  nPt  accidentally,  but  in  an  af- 
fiance stronger  and  more  real  in  its  aeration,  than  that 
which  unites  the  pious  minister  of  the  Establishment  to  his 
Dissenting    brother.     It  is  in  fact  a   part  of  that  ^  descent 

*  of  the  human   mind  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  from  what 

*  is  vital  and  intellectual  to  what  is  ritual  and  external j' 
which  has  ever  led  to  the  corruption  and  debasement  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ntational  profanation  of  the  Eucharist  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  i^  one  pnly  of  the  enprmons  abuses   charge - 
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able  on  this  unhallowed  system  of  Unifennity:  but  p^diaps 
the  most  deplorable  effect  arising  from  it,  is,  that  such  a  mere, 
abstraction,  a  mere  political  figment,  should  render  so  many 
holy  ami  excellent  men  bKnd  to  the  true  character  of  that 
anti-Christian  institute  ^hich  their  piety  and  usefiilness, 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  circumstance,  contribute  to 
uphold.  ^ 

We  haTe  nearly  lost  sight  of  our  Author :  it  is  Mr.  Hall's 
fault — he  generally  succeeds  in  making  both  his  hearers  and 
bis  readers  forget  him.  On  reyiewing  what  we  have  written, 
W'e  find  that  we  have  really  neglected  to  state  what  is  our 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  Treatise,  and  of  the  talents  of 
its  Author.  We  have  not  even  done  Mr.  Hall  the  jus- 
tice of  selecting  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  passages, 
as,  for  instance,  the  remarks  on  excommunicatibn,  p.  IS8, 
the  exquisite  delineation  of  the  conduct  of  Christ,  p.  191. 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  last  twelve  pages.  These,,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  detecteil  and  quoted  and  admired  as  they, 
deserve.  We  confess  we  do  feel  it  quite  unnecessary  to  be- 
stow upon  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hall  those  encomiums  which 
might  sound  like  unmeasured  panegyric.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  H.  as  a  writer  and  as  a  preacher^  and 
this  includes,  we  apprehend,  the  whole  of  our  readers, 
we  need  only  express  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  in  the  mne- 
sent  work  he  has  worthily  employed  his  great  talents.  We 
anticipate  a  few  verbal  corrections  in  the  ensuing  edition, 
which  we  shall  not  particularize.  The  whole  Treatise  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  mind  from  which  it  has  emanated,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  its  efiicacy  will  be  more  extensive,  in  in- 
troducing right  notions  of  Christian  Communion,  than  his 
most  sanguine  hopes  anticipate.  To  sum  up  this  article  with 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  our  Author's  work, 

*  Might  we  indulge  a  hope  tliat  not  only  our  denomination,  but 
ever}'  other  description  of  Christians,  would  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, we  should  bail  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  consider  it 
as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church,  thaa 
the  annals  of  tmie  have  yet  recordedi  In  the  accomplishment  of 
our  Saviour's  prayer,  we  should  behold  a  demonstration  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  which  the  most. impious  could  not'  resist; 
we  should  behold  in  the  church  a  peaceful  haven,  inviting  us  to 
reture  firom  the  tossings  and  perils  of  this  unquiet  ocean,  to  a 
sacred  inelpsure,  a  sequestered  spot,  which  the  storms  and  tempests 
pf  the  world  were  not  permitted  to  invade. 

'^  Intus  aquae  dulees,  vivoque  sedilja  saxo; 
Nympharum  domus :  hie  fessas  non  vinculfi  naved 
Ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  anchora  morsu*''^ 

.     Virgil. 
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*  Hie  genkis  ef  t|ie  gotpeif  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered,  is 
not  ceremonial,  bat  spiritual,  consiating  not  in  meats  or  drinks,  or 
outward  observances,  but  in  the  cuitivation  of  such  interior  graces, 
as  compose  the  essence  of  virtue,  perfect  the  character,  and  pur 
rify  the  heart.  These  form  the  soul  of  religion;  all  the  rest  are 
but  her  terrestrial  attire,  which  she  wSl  lay  aside  when  she  passes 
the  threshold  of  eternity.  When,  therefore,  the  obligations  of  hu- 
mility and  love  come  into  competition  with  a  panctual  observance  of 
external  rites,  the  senius  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  which 
we  should  incline:  but  when  the  question  is  not  whether  we  shall 
attend  to  them  ourselves,  but  whether  we  shall  enforce  them  on 
others,  the  answer  is  still  more  ready.  Ail  attempts  to  uree  men 
foirward  even  in  the  right  paA,  beyond  the  measure  of  their  li^t, 
are  impracticable  in  our  situation,  if  they  were  lawful ;  and  unlavmil, 
if  they  were  practicable.  Augment  their  light,  conciliate  their  af- 
fections, and  they  will  follow  of  dieir  own  accord.'  pp.  192,  193. 


Art.  III.  Rkardi  Pommi  AdversariOf-^Noia  et  Emendationes.in 
Poejas  GracaSf  quas  ex  Sckedis  MSS.  Porsoni  apud  Coll,  SS. 
Trin,  CatU,  repositiSf  deprompserunt  ei  ordinarunt^  neenon  Indi- 
cibus  instruxerunt  J.  H.  Monk,  A.M.  et  C.  J.  Blomfield,  A.M. 
Cant,  sumptibus  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  334.  Lend. 
Mawman.  1812.  Price  11. 5s.  Large  Paper,  31.3s. 

UE  must  have  a  mind  yery  destitute  of  informatioii,  or  Tery 
singularly  constructed,  who  does  not  take  a  strong  interest 
intherdiques  which  time  has  spared  of  the  literature  of  an- 
tiquity. It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  an 
inaividual  capable  of  reading  them  with  readiness  in  their  na- 
tive form,  who,  after  the  utmost  care  to  exclude  prejudice  and 
exaggeration,  does  not  regard  the  principal  of  them  as  the  most 
precious  gems  of  human  genius.  But  those  productions  have 
descended  to  modem  tiroes  more  or  less  disfigured  by  literal 
and  verbal  alterations,  producing  obscurity,  inappropriateness, 
and  often  copoplete  departure  from  the  sense  of  the  author. 
The  preservation  of  writings,  through  a  period  of  fifteen  to 
five  and  twenty  centuries,  by  a  succession  of  transcripts,  could 
not  but  produce  this  effect.  We  daily  experience  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  errata  in  printed  works, 
though  that  mode  of  conveying  compositions  be  so  much  more 
capable  of  easy  accuracy  than  that  of  hand-writing.  The  ine- 
vitable infirmities  of  the  best  transcribers,  and  the  oscitancy,  ig- 
norance, and  conceitedness  of  others,  were  causes  of  obvious 
and  constant  operation  :  though, 4iappily,  in^proportion  to  their 
number  from  the  multitude  of  hands,  were  the  checks  also  mul-* 
tiplied  to  supply  the  means  of  correction. 
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lMie«ikHi<)f  flfj|)]yinf  aH  eitistifisr  apMipt&r  tbci  nmaTal  of 
Hietfd  ddfaoemenUi,  an^  flir  restonnj^  Ihe  origiwiil  parity  cf  a 
work,  h  th«  Art  of  Verbal  Ofiticism :  an  art  sometimes  un- 
duly exalted  by  too  sangnkicf  adonHrers,  but  more  frequently 
insulted  by  ignorant  flippancy.  K  was  held  in  honour  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  continued  tp  be  honoured  for  two  cen- 
turies following.  Tboji  came  tii^  day  of  Perraplt  and  bis  dis- 
^^es  in  France^  and  of  t)>£  wt8  and  wiiUngs  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne's  rmgae ;  wiiofte  furious  endeavour 
far  a  time  seeoied  triuqeiphaiiit,  tP  swoep  iiway  ^  vi^hhb  they  de- 
nomuiated  wwrd-cc^he^'Si  wkh  the  iitDMWt  vmiknee  amd  idHy 
and  falsehood  of  ridteule.  But  thestbnnspen*  Us«lf ;  and  «o4ie<dr 


the  oak«  of  the  forest  vmre  tipr#oAed%y  it.  Vhe  iMMae  ^  Sendey 
rose  and  still  rises  to  Mgher  ami  higher  tidfiihrflrtion.  The 
jcountry  of  Gataker  and  Stanley  produced  a  TJawes,  a  Taylor, 
a  Markland,  and  a  Tyrrwhitt;  and  finally  a  Person,  whose 
mtical  felicity  at  least  equalled  that  of  his  most  distinguished 
Briecursam^— 4iappy,  had  bki  fa)»(«t  worth  l>on»e  «  ^inaHar  re- 
lation to  the  temperance  and  purity  wMb  i?vhfeh  the  greater 
pn^ber  of  them  were  adturned ! 
V  /  fnthe  conceptions  of  the  utdnfdriped  a!pd  tti^e  inconsiderate, 

A  Terbal  Criticism  Waa  ocioupation  jfU  o^ly  for  die  mpst  dull  and 
plodding  intellects, — an  anxious  solicitude  about  letters  and 
.^Uables^  vo(iec&&a%  And  q^^jMititiea,  a  j&;esome  endeavour  to 
^ust  the  claims  of  a^i^ute  vaxiaJtioBS.  as  ^^seless  in  the  resiflt 
a«  ijt  is  perplexing  in  the  toil  little  do  they  thiiik  what  a 
ijiniversality  awd  copiousness  of  knowledge,  and  what  a  {4ii- 
iosophio  habit  of  mind,  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of 
critical  emmeiice.  Litile  axe  they  aware,  that  the  theory  of 
It^guage  a9  thN^  i^dex  of  s^ad,  (the  fs^ith  of  history,  the  native 
^nasof  gejuuS'in  ^loque^^e  and  poetry,  and  even  the  inspi&ed 
f^Eceiukf  of   heavjonly  ^u^,  ^^qkot  he  a,ccuraJt^  brought  to 

>./        0ia  ooncq)tioa,  without  tbe  aid  of  that  poring,^  patient,  ck^e- 
^         4^y9d  criA^cii^m  whi^h  they  demise. 

The  qualities  Mid  atttdnments  iijii^ich  are  pece^sary  for  re- 
.^pectability  and  sucQiess  i&  the^e  diswisitiao^,  are  of  no  m^an 
(prd^r.  ]P^o£oy^lI4  a94  ^Kgjf^it^  skiU  u^  huiguage ;  a  judge- 
ineni  at  once  sedate  imd-q^k,;  «i9  giiMtiinuite  acquaintance  with 
t^e  l^w^  of  tbj^  mind,  apd  )l;he  vaviod  ph€U)omeaa  of  thought, 
<pf|Bsion,  and  a^^oiatidu ;  ^an  accwfate  -knowledge  ,9f  ancient 
jbastory,  pfditic«,  acts,  ^^d  manners;— 4hoae  are  some  «of  the 
pimcognita  di^cipluianwi  easeotial  to  Uue  obaracter  of  a  real 
icrkic  on  the  literary  Temain&  of  ^tiqnity. 

When  even  the  olyaet  hm  httle  iiOitrinsii?  importance,  4h6 
means  employed  in  piwspipg  Jjt  a^e  ofteni  o^  sych  MtiUty,  as  to 
yield  a  rich  return  of  the  most  extensive  and  Importwt  inforr 
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matidn,  iu  ooUater^  mA  iocideDtal ,  yf^jB^  Malala^3  History 
Is  a  work  of  snnall  value :  but  it  occasionefl  the  Epistle  of 
Bentley  to  Mill,  a  tract  repletp  with  intpresting  elucidations 
of  classical  and  biblical  pass^fps.  The  opportunity  of  such 
digressions  solaced  that  distinguished  scholar  in  the  performance 
of  his  otherwise  irksome  task :  ^  Dabitur  itaque  potestas  et 
^  Tenia  eyagandi  identidem  longiuscMile ;  dummodo  ne  plane 
*  e|«w  tw  \\cuuVf  neque  levibus  de  causis.'  A  similar  remark 
niigbt  be  made  with  respect  to  the  same  admirable  man's  con* 
troversy  with  Lord  Orrery,  to  the  Cliarit^n  of  d'Orville,  and 
to  the  Plutus  of  Hemsterhuis.  The  first  pf  those  works  is, 
indeed,  a  code  of  principles,  and  «  treasury  of  instructive 
examples. 

It  is  only  by  legitimate  criticism  that  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  has  been  ascertained,  and  guarded  from  the 
rust  of  superstitious  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  rashness  of  innovation  and  hypothesis.  To  ac- 
quire the  solid  principles  of  this  art,  and  to  be  well  practised 
in  their  just  and  satisfactory  exercise,  the  profane  classics 
furnish  the  most  advantageous  means:  and  yfben  those  pria- 
ciples  are  thus  acquired,  with  sound  aad  temperate  intelligence, 
the  serioibs  and  accomplished  scholar  will  apply  them  for  the  ^ 
demonstration  and  preservation  of  purity  in  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. .  ' 

'  Richard  Torson  was  the  glory  of  classical  criticism  in  the 
present  age.  His  information  embraced,  in  a  degree  perhaps 
greater  than  could  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  any  man  since 
S^lmasius,  the  omne  scibile  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 
His  erudition  was  not  more  extensive  than  readily  producible  on 
every  suitable  demand.  His  sagacity,  in  penetrating  to  the  depth 
of  a  difficulty,  and  in  discovering  or  divining  the  most  felicitous 
solution  of  it,  would  appear  incredible  had  not  its  proofs  been 
manifest.  Hrs  wonderful  skill  in  detecting  the  corruptions  of 
ancient  authors,  and  in  restoring  their  ^enuine  readings,  was  - 
always  exercised  with  the  most  admirable  sobriety  and  tem- 
perance. No  making  holes,  to  mend  them;  no  violent  reme- 
dies ^  no  eagerness  to  display  his  talents  ;— attached  themselves 
to  the  critical  character  of  Mr.  Person.  To  these  excell(^ncies, 
.  possessed  in  a  degree  unrivalled,  we  wish  we  could  add  that 
no  symptoms  had  ever  been  bcitrayed  ^f  ^ipride  or  Irritability, 
and  tliat  his  rare  pre-eminence  had  beep  tf[K>re  actively  em- 
ployed to  serve  #ie  best  vatereisits  pjF  learjsung  and  of.  man- 
kind. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  subject  of  our  deep '  and  unappeased 
regret.    Wiio  that  belicTcs  in  the  authority  cn  religion  and  the 
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trembliog  of  such  talents^  and  «o  employed? — ^What'he  did 
was  excellent,  was  admirable,  was  of  the  first  water.  His 
Letters  to  Travis  have  (in  our  humble  opinion)  set  for  ever  at 
rest  a  prima  question  of  Biblical  Criticism.  His  four  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  are  among  the  finest  instances  of  editorial 
criticism,  and  have  made  the  path  plain  for  others  »to  follow  with 
success  and  houour.  His  emendations  of  i¥!schylus,  though 
obtained  from  him  surreptitiously,  and  published  under  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  having  not  a  syllable  of  exposition  to 
the  asterisks  and  the  ob^li,  are  a  truly  invaluable  collection. 
His  early  contributions  to  the  Cambridge  Anabcuis,  and  to 
the  last  edition  of  Toup*s  EmendationeSj  have  the  stamp  of 
his  masterly  hand.  He  wrote  a  few  rapid  articles  for  the  Re- 
views of  the  day.  He  collated  a  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey 
for  the  Grenmlle  Jffomer :  and  his  posthumous  treasures,  con- 
tained in  loose  papers  and  the  margins  of  his  books,  were  pur- 
chased by  his  College  for  a  thousand  guineas  ;  but  his  scraps 
and  hints  are  better  than  most  men's  finished  volumes. 
Yet  what  are  these  to  what  he  could  have  done,  and 
ought  to  have  done?  Questions  of  philology,  which  lie 
gratified  himself  by  drily  asking,*  he  could  tiave  treated  in 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  and  so  could 
have  conferred  unspeakable  benefit  on  both  tyros  and  ad- 
vanced scholars.  The  great  ppint  mooted  by  Priestley  and 
Horsley,  on  which  both  sides  and  their  partisans  to  this 
day  equally  claim  the  victory,  and  in  which  the  former  pro- 
fessed that  his  cross-examiuings  had  made  the  fathei^s  give 
evidence  against  themselves, — ^Mr.  Person,  more  effectually 
than  any  other  man,  could  have  decided.  With  less  expen- 
diture of  time  and  toil  than  the  laborious  Griesbach,  he  could 
have  poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. ^^  These  things  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  yet  not 
"  have  left  the  others  undone.'' 

— May  this  illustrious  and  melancholy  example  teach  the 
possessors  of  rare  and  exquisite  talents,  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  Christian  principles,  and  the  honour  as  well  as  ob- 
ligation of  consecrating  their  powers  to  purposes  which  will 
not  imbitter  the  recollections  m  eternity ! 

The  elegant  velume  on  our  table  is  the  first  communicatioa 
to  the  public  of  Professor  Person's  Remains.  The  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  had  very  properly  selected  Mr.  Monk 
the  Greek  Professor,  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  Mr.  Dobree,  to  col- 
lect,   arrange,  and  publish    this   portiont  of.  their  treasures. 

*  See  his  Review  o^  Mr.  Payne  Knight  on  the  Greek  Ahhabeti 
Monthly  Rev.  N.S.  VoL  xiii*  Jan.  lldi. 
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^  Mr.  Dobree  if  as  at  first  preyented  by  illnese  from  taking  a 
'  share  in  the  work/  and  shortly  after  bis  reeoTery  set  out  . 
<  on  a  journey  to  Spain,  leaying  the  execution  of  it  to  his 
*  two  colleagues*.'  These  gentiemen  found  their  task  ex* 
tremely  tedious  and  difficult.  Their  materials,  written  in  a 
most  beautiful  but  very  small  hand,  were  dispersed  through 
little,  note-books,  loose  sheets  and  fragments  of  paper,  and 
the  margins  of  between  two  and  thr^e  hundred  books.  Notes 
and  hints  referring  to  the  same  passage,  were  found  in  nu- 
merous and  distant  positions :  and  these  were  to  be  brought 
together.  Every  thing  was  to  be  carefuliy  transcribed,  tliough 
at  a  severe  expense  of  labour  and  eyesight;  and  the  de- 
tached results  thus  obtained,  {*  quasi  folia  Sibyllina^  say  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  editors,)  were  to  be  digested  into 
a  serviceable  arrangement.  / 

The  first  article  in  this  extraordinary  Tolume  is  the  Pro- 
fessor's Inaugural  Oration  on  his  taking  the  Greek  Chair 
in  1792.  This  was  almost  an  extemporary  production;  it 
being  certain,  as  the  editors  assure  us,  that  it  was  composed 
within  two  days;— a  space  of  time  hardly  sufficient  for  iJie 
mechanical  labour  of  transcribing  it.  They  justly  denominate 
it— ^^  suavitate,  elegantia,  et  judicii  subtilitate  admirabilem.* 
The  subject,  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  at  a  very  short  notice,  is  the  Poetical  Character 
of  Euripides.  Besides  the  unaffected  Latinity  of  this  compo-  ^ 
sition,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  studied  crabbed-  /\ 
ness  of  some  of  the  German  editors,  we  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend the  taste,  the  discrimination,  the  independence  of  thought, 
with  which  it  abounds  ;  and  the  frequent  passages ^eigr/i^ec^  as 
it  were,  with  the  riches  of  the  most  classical  mind  that  ever  lived, 
as  a  present  to  inform  and  attract  youthful  students. 

Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  gratify  our  readers.  ^ 

*  At  vcro  alia  sunt,  in  quibus  Euripides  palmam  a  Sophocle 
aufefre  merito  judicetur.  Sermo  ejus  nativa  simplicitate  plurimum 
commendatur;  quanquam  non  inficias  iverim  eum,  dum  verbis  e 
medio  Bumptis  perpetuo  utitur,  ad  humile  et  abjectum  dicendi 
genus  propius  nonnunquam  accedere.  Sophocles  autem,  dum  vul* 
garem  loquendi  usum  et  formulas  plebeias  vitare  studet,  paul« 
procllvior  est  ad  durfts  metaphoras,  contortas  verborum  inversiohes, 
et  si  qua  sunt  similia;  quae  faciunt,  ut  obscurior  ouam  par  erat 
subinde  evadat  oratio.  Cum  Euripidem  legimus,  delectamur,  et 
animi  aifectibus  indulgemus:  cum  Sophoclem  tractamus,  severam 
profecto  operam  Uteris  navare  videmur.    Chori  denique  Sophocleiy 

*  Cambridge  Museum  Criticumi  Vol.  i.  p,  116, 
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licet  iBfchyleiB  kmgt  inteOcelii  ftciMoreSy  j^urkniiin  tamea  obBca^- 
ritatii  habent.^'  p«  10. 

*  — —  Quod  autem  minus  ampuUarum  et  lesquipedalium  verbQrum 
Euripides  adhibet  quam  SophocleSi  in  eo^  ^t  mihi  videturi  fkcile 
excusariy  imo  defend],  potest.  Certe  propius,  hpc  podo,  ad  na- 
tur»  Dormam  et  verae  vite  consuetudinem  acceditur,  8i  cogitadone 
fingere  possemus  diceodi  quoddam  genus,  ex  utroque  poetii  seqaa- 
biliter  fusum  et  conflatum;  quod  nihil  ex  Euripide  numile,  nihii 
ex  Sophocle  durum  retineret;  h^beremus  forte  quod  maxime  ad 
perfectum  TragcBdiai^  stilum  appropinquaret.  Interea  nondifilteor 
majorem  me  quidem  voluptatem  ex  Euripidis  nativa  venuetate  et 
inafFectata  simplicitate  percipere,  c^uam  ex  magis  eiaborata  et  ar- 
tificiosa  Sophoclis  sedulitate.  Hie  Ibrtasse  meliores  trasoedias 
scripsit :  sea  ille  dulciora  poemata.  Hunc  magis  probare  soiemus. 
Ilium  magis  amare;  hunc  laudamus,   ilium  legimu8.'f  pp    11 — 12. 

Some  critics  have  urged  an  objection  against  the  manner 
of  Euripides,  from  his  often  carrying  on  a  dialogue,  for  a 
considerable  space,  in  which  each  speaker  has  uniformly  one 
line,  not  more  nor  less.  To  this  charge  of  a  tasteless  and. 
tiresome  alternation,  the  Professor  replies  in  a  passage  which 
we  recommend  to  the  young  seholar  as  more  precious  thaa 
gold. 

'  £a  est  Grsecae  linguae  perspicuitas»  ea  multum  in  parvo  dlcendi 
facultas,  ea  particularum  vis  et  daritas,  ut,  una    earum  apte  in- 


*  I'here  are  other  respects,  in  which  Eartpides  may  be  justly  declared  tn 
have  borne  away  tbe  palin  from  Sophocles,  llis  diction  has  the  especial  re- 
commendation of  unaffected  aimplicity;  though  I  would  not  absolutely  deny 
that,  in  his  constant  u^e  of  the  language  of  common  life,  he  sometimes  sinjs 
his  style  too  low.  On  the  other  hand,  Sophocles,-  in  bis  anxiety  to  avoid  or- 
dinary expressions,  apd  the  phrases  of  the  yujgar*  is  rather  too  prone  to  banb 
metaphors,  unnatural  inversions,  and  other  faults  of  that  descupdon  ;  vbicfa  oc- 
caslutially  render  his  style  more  obscure  than  is  suitable  to  his  matter.  When 
we  rwad  Euripides,  we  are  deli^fbtad^  and  we  indul^  tbe  lrf»  ^ow  of  ^ur  af- 
fections X  but  when  we  take  up  Sophocles,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  undertak«i  a 
tuk.  7*be  choruses  also  of  Sophocles,  though  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
those  of-  JEschylus,  have  still  ranch  obscurity. 

f  Euripides,  in  vy  opitiMi,  ii  not  mevedy  *o  be  .«iii!Bwi|d,  4nt  i«  striotly4e' 
felisible,  for  hnvi^g  iise4  ^S%W^  ponfiMU  4WcpMMi^A«  and  ftnlchr  vpr^S  .Aip 
^pbocl<  s./  Certaifily  h»  tbns  cqid^s  closer  to  t^  dictates  pf  nAturf  (^  |£e 
practice' of  real  life.  IF  we  wei;e  to  conceive  of  a  kind  of  styk,  composed  by 
•n  equal  and  harmonioas  combination  of  the  characteristic  qnaiities  of  each 
df  these  poets;  wtii«h  shonM  retain  none  of  tlie  homeliness  of  Euripides,  aind 
BothipfT  9f  tbe  hmkmm  of  fioplMolesj  vm  abouid  perhaps  haxm  the  neabst 
approach  to  Uie  p^Brfection  of  tbe  Tragic  #tyle.  I  aokBowle;4se,  boyever,  tM 
I  derive  greater  pleasure  from  the  native  bsauty  and  i;inaSiected  .^io^p^cky  pf 
finnpides,  than  from  the  more  laboured  and  artificial  polishing  of  Sopbodes. 
Tbe  latter  wrote,  it  Bwy  be,  belter  tragedies;  but  the  fofOMr  Mreater  poems. 
Tbe  one  has  onr  constant  approbation,  the  other  bas  onr  lov^:  we  praise  tbe 
pnei  but  tbo  pfiigr  wp  -^-^ 
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verta,  ftiiiiur  fid  i^  quod  j^Hor  iriteribctftoir  dixerat,  respondeatur^ 
Mtmvl  tehteotia  utraque  Ita  eonstringatur  et  copuletur,  ut  «x  daabw 
una  ^ciatur.  Sed»  cim  faujm  effectua  perceptio  t%  vsu  ditttoroa 
Grseci  sermonis,  ex  diligenti  lectione^  ex  attenta  flUMKlatroDe  pea* 
deat;  quid  miruai,  si  homines  iadocU,  curaprimum  Tragioos  Gitfcoa 
obiter,  et  otiose  iospioiunty  «d  suam  quisque  linguami  ut  fit,  id 
quod  Grscae  est  proprium,  revocent,  et  quod  in  suo  sermone  vera 
Titium  essety  alieno  sine  causa  afHogaht?  Deindet  Tragic!  mira 
brevitate  sehlentiaih  uno  v^rsu  ssge  concludunt,  quae  nonnisi  per  •  ^* 
Ibfijeaii  in  4u&vis  alia  lingila  aMbages  declai-aH  nosset.  Ceterum  ./>'^v^ 
ill\id,  ci*edo9  omne^  Gr&ce  scientes  Iibenter  xmm  c(Aicei»erinty  si 
TMigd^di*  qM  isupfel^sgefit  longe  lis  quas  in  MMIMls  habem^  in* 
Jht^li^i  eisent ;  com  tatnen  veftiti  tabuls  e  hsgtkbri  Kteraram  nau«^ 
ftttgio  enatariiity  oMii  ve^ratiaa^  esse  ain^^^evt^ndasi  cMiai  ciira 
cfMlservaadas,  iknni  diligeMia  pervoltitandaiB.  N«Ma  aobis  ex  an<* 
tiquls  moawnentis  reataM^  quomm  assidua  toetio  junioribus  nuj^re 
studio. sit  edrnmendanda;  utpote  quae  maxiine  kigenuam,  maxima 
liberall  homine  dignanii  voluptatem  prs^beant*/  p.  13. 

Wfe  hext  fareet  urtMi  ten  p^fi^s  of  Oft^efTc^fumet  VdrUg^ 
much  after  the  manner  of  Dawes's  Mtscellrmea  (MHca. 
The  Prof(^ssor  plPdVc^  that  tW6  ehclitic  r?  is  madnrissfflble  im- 
mediately After  iUth  phinases  as  vi? .  Ai»,  /uA  Ar*,  &c.  A  liiiita- 
bet  of  ^iassages,  o'^rlooked  fcefore  by  Very  distinguished 
^itdrs,  hift  {restores  fey  up^lWn^  the  well  kiro'wn  fac?t  of  the 
pfemutatious  (^  &i  And. «.  He  j;)roduc^  mnn^  ihstanee^  dS 
eofajedtiiral  eh)iett3kilbn«  by  faodiem  critiba,  whieli  wotild  hliVe 
beeti  stij^eded  ha^  they  knoti^  that  ttle  ir^ry  same  wefre 
Teally  found  in. the  Aldine  or  other  early  edltibns.  And  he 
protiuceS  a  ti'odp  of  tvitAessds  to  sitbw  that  DaxVes  and  Valcke^ 

*  StMih  h  ^  f!^er9))TctiHy  ^  the  GVeek  Iftngoasfe*  ftach  fts  oaptcitjr  df  ex« 
pressing  much  in  very  few  words,  such  the  strength  and  the  laminoas  efSedt 
of  its  particles,  that  the  apt  insertion  of  ^  single  particle  will  both  furnish  a 
reply  to  tiie  preceding  ^eatcer,  &Yld  at  the  same  time  cause  such  a  happy 
and  aneldKtec»ed  K»Alese«vitoe  of  Vtk  Uttfer  speedi  into  lite  former,  that  both 
make  one  clear ^ifentence.  But,  since  no  .on^  can  have,  a  perception  o€ 
this  effect  without  ince8sa}\t  practice  in  Greek,  dili^pnt  reading,  and  attentive 
thought;  re  »  h'6  wonw  thial  pMe'rlfon^  not  ^o  qualified,  on  carelessly  and  in* 
ddlentlVToiiltfA^  into  the  'Creb'k  Tragedians,  apply  (as  sudi  persons  allraysdo) 
the  idioms  pf  the  Gr^k  to  their  own  v*ern$vuTar  (ongae»  and  absurdly  coo* 
cjude  that  Arbat  Vpu!d^  be  .^  fault  in  the  latter  is  so  in  the  former.  It  is  also 
to  be  codsloe'red,  that,  the  Tragedians',  with  admirabte  conciseness,  often  include 
a  sebtu^pVtt  ih  ii  si^^fe  verse,  which  could  not  be  expressed,  in  a^ny  otfier  fea- 
guajse,  #ith6>^  a  lobs  CircoH  of.  words.  I  am  oerUin  that  every  man  who 
underatanis  Greek'  will  readily  grant  that,  if  the  Tragedies  which  remain  tvere 
far  inTeruir  t6  what  we  really  have  them*,  yet,  being  as  it  were  the  wrecks  of 
ttfe  theltiQcfttVly  destruction  of  letters,  they  would  6e  entitled  to  the  utmost  cire 
of  f^ettrvationr,  and  the  atmost  diligenca  of  perusal.  There  are  none  of  the 
inonumt;nls  of  aiiTif|uity,  whose  cftantatit  and  dose  study  phpqld  l^  more  re« 
comiueoded  Vo  youn^  persous;  as  Uiey  ai^T/trd  a  gratiQcation'the  most  manlj", 
ihe  n^  lf6hhj  Of  So  <4^1fit  Wk  lidcompUMi'ed  mind. 
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naer  were  mistaken  in  ilieir  opinion  that  the*  HDmeric  \l\ 
in  the  sense  of  «»}»  was  not  also  sii  Attic  nsage.  The  re- 
ference to  Dawes  is  given  '<p.  389;''  bnt  it  is  278  of  Bishop 
Burgess's  edition. 

'  Then  feHow  Notm  et  J^mendatianes  in  AtheneBum^  ex- 
ten£ng  to  100  pages.  Attienieas  was  Porson^s  faTonrite  au- 
fhor,  to  the  restoration  of  whose  text  and  of  the  innumerable 
firtigments  of  lost  authors  which  he  preserves,  our  distinguished 
Grecian  had  deyoted  many  of  his  best  hoursi  through  the 
pnncipal  part  of  liis  life.  Such  was  his  exquisite  fusibility 
to  all  the  proprieties  and  delicacies  .  of  Atticism,  such  his 
knowledge  of  the  priyate  manners  and  minutest  antiquities  of 
the  OredLS,  and  such  his  metrical  skill  and  fineness  of  ear, 
'  that  he  was  above  all  other  men  qualified  for  elucidating  this 
difficult  and  interesting  auflior.  ^  Omnesf  critioos,  qui  in 
<faoc  campo  deonrrerunt,  longe  longeque  superavit:  quin  et 
*  illud  vere  affirmari  potest,  non  tot  ex  Athenseo  oorruptelas  ab 
^  universa  virorum  doctorum  gente  sublatas  esse,  quot  ab  unius 
^  Porsoni  manu  sublata.*  Prwf.  p.  13. 

.  We  next  meet  with  130  pages  of  Notm  et  Emendatianes 
on  the  Three  Tragedians.  Some  of  these  only,  had  been  in- 
serted by  Mr.  Blomfield  and  .Mr.  Monk  in  their  recent  editions 
of  smgle  Tragedies.  .  The  remarks  on  Euripides  extend  to 
all  the  Trag^es,  except  the  four  published  by  the  Pro- 
fessor himself,  and  to  which  his  Curw  novi9sim9B  have  been 
added  in  tiie  republication  since  liis  death; — they  include  also 
the  Fragments  and  the  Rhesus. 

These  are  succeeded  by  Notes  and  Emendations  on  Frag- 
ments of  lost  Tragedians,  on  Aristophanes  and  the  Remains 
of  Menander  and  other  Comic  writers,  on  Stobaeus,  and  on 
a  number  of  poets  irom  Pindar  to  Ghregory  Nasianzen  and 
Paulus  Silentiarius. 

To  give  any  gleanings  from  this  criticaV  harvest  would 
convey  no  just  idea  of  its  value,  and  could  sinswer  no  other 
good  purpose.  It  may  surely  be  presumed  that  no  person 
to  whom  they  would  be  useful,  will  refrain  from  purchasing 
the  book.  The  condensed  expression  of  the  Ftofessor  is 
such  as  to  comprise  in  284  close,  but  not  crowded  pages,  so 
much  inatter  as  most  Dutch  and  German  editors  would  have 
spread  out  into  several  massy  volumes.  This  consideration 
may  reconcile  the  scholar  inaps  et  laris  et  fundi^  to  the 
pric^  of  this  volume :  though  we  cannot  but  say  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Trinity  College  ought  to  have  had  more  con- 
sideration and  kindness  than  to  have  surrendered  this  matt» 
to  the  will  of  tiie  bookseller,  or  to  have  demanded  so  high ' 
a  price  of  copy-right  as  to  render  necessary  this  exorbitance. 
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The  Germans  have  just  reprinted  the  volume^  avowedly  on 
this  veEy  account. 

..  Let  it  be  recorded  ivith  emotions  of  shame  and  cbief, 
that,  in  this  vast  and  rich  collection  of  philology,  not  one 
line,  not  one  passing  hint,  is  bestowed  upon  the  language 
or  the  sentiments  of  the  New  Testament  I — It  would  have 
tfcen  no  dishonour,  in  time  or  in  eternity^  to  Mr.  Person, 
could  he  have  said  with  an  editor  of  Plato, — *  Prsesertim 
'  eNovi  Fcederis  stilo  exempla  apposuimus,  sacrarum  nempe, 
<  etiam  cum  aliud  agere  videamur,  literarum  baud  prorsus  im- 
*  memores.'  (Nath.  Forster,  Ox.  1745.^ 

The  Notes  on  Aristophanes  which  Mr.  Porsoa's  papers 
have  furnished,  are  verv  considerable;  so  that  the  editors 
regard  them  as  capable  of  furnishing  occasion  for  a  new  edition. 
They  have  therefore  been  reserved.  But  we  understand  that 
it  is  now  resolved,  that  they  shall  be  published  in  a  manner 
uniform'  with  this  volume  of  ^*  Adversaria." 

Besides  the  celebrated  transcript  of  the  Lexicon  of  Phottus^ 
there  remain  of  Mr.  Porson's  manuscripts.  Critical  Observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  Greek  prose  authors,  on  Hes^chius  and 
the  other  Leaacographers,  and  on  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  fragments  will  be  given 
lo  the  world,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Monk:, 
and,  surely,  the  resources  of  the  University  are  competent  te 
the  publication  of  the  Photius.  Hermann  has  watched  the 
inarket,;and  published  it,  as  he  could  get  it,  and  in  a  sad 
state  truly. 

The  learned  and  dUigent  Editors  deserve  every  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  published  the  ^^  Adversaria.** 
They  have  secured  great  correctness,  and  have  added  twe 
excellent  Indices.  The  typo^r^phy  is  beautiful.  The  Greek 
types  are  from  Person's  ibrms ;  the  same  as  were  first  cx- 
Ubited  in  Mr.  BlomfieUrs  Prometheus  Vinctus.  The  large 
paper  copies  are  sumptuous. 
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Art  IV.  Charlemagne  ;^  (m  PEgUte  De/hfiSe.  Poeme  E^^ne,  es 
vingt-quatre  Chants.  Par  Lucien  Bonapartei  M«a^e  de  I'ln- 
stitut  de  France,  &o.  Ac  2  TontSy  4Co.  pp.  xx.  794>.  Pifce 
41. 46.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

Charlemagne;  or  the  Church  Delivered,  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty- 
four  Books.  By  Luci6n  Bonaparte,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
&c.  Translated  l^  the  Rev.  S.-  Butler,  D.D.  and  the  R«y.  Francb 
Hodgson,  A.M.  9  Vols.  4to.  pp.  xl.  §09.  fihSb  4).  4i.  Longtmn 
and  Co.  1815. 

( Conclude fr9m  Page  ii(S.) 

AS  ive  have  already  qtioted  sufBcieDt  of  the  (Jri^nal  to  ffivc 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  general  purity  and  fltiency  of  the 
Author^s  ^tyle,  We  shall  present  th^  rettoaihder  df  dttf  ^Itfacts 
ih  the  dress  iritb  Which  It  is  put  by  Dt.  Butler  &nd  Mf .  ttdd^mi, 
Whose  trAnMatidns  di^  adniirably  faithful,  aiid  dtte1&  highly 
poetical.  Dr.  Buttei'  goes  on  in  an  eit^  Mbe',  thoilgh  m 
ftom  beifig  either  tame  or  weak :  Mi'.  Hod^dh  has  sbtdeWhat  the 
advantage  over  hiim  in  dnitnation  and  variety,  bUt  his  style  b 
inore  cateless,  aiid  is  dtsflgured  by  the  coUtUitTal  r^HrT^nce  of 
triplets.  Ihefe  h  ofie  Word,  both  id  the  orlgbml  Udd  tfaiis- 
l&tiobs,  to  Which  We  inh^t  object,  thdU^  M.  WkfUi'  Scott 
bad  chosen  to  ehfich  his  poetry  With  it ;  We  llietffl  fh^  dftith^t 
feloh— *  felon  kAigbCd,'  { fefdh  breath,'  'felttto  hahdS,*  ^Iblott  gdllt,' 
^c.  &c.  It  is  a  vile  exfirrssioh,  and  pr^detitis  f6  the  feader^ 
iinagination  the  V^fy  uh]pbetidal  fig:ui^  ot  a  ffi^ti  wtih  a  hah^ 
round  his  neck.  Compared  with  this,  ^  miscreant  baAfiS,'  ^  filis- 
'creatit  deeds,*  a{)))ear  elegant  and  a^re^tCble.  Th^^  V^fbal 
failures  ^re  So  feW,  tfhH,  ih  a  long  wdrk  like  this,  ^o  elCllSiible, 
tliat  it  W(duld  be  ihvidibub  to  pbtiit  th^tti  otit ;  they  se^th  rUfher 
the  reisult  df  WeafiheSs  than  of  either  car^IfessiiSSd  6t  is^idice; 
but  it  would  have  only  been  charity  to  half'e  fcdid'ed,  athMg 
so  many  superfluous  notes,  one  for  the  B^tfefit  t>f  Igtidtikht 
heretics,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  gettihg  up  X6  i^dttetflt  (heir 
dictionaries,^  respecting  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  ^  ovi-' 
^f/amm^  and  ^mm6iM.' 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  return  of  Charles 
from  his  attack  upon  the  Saxons ;  the  rebellion  of  Gaiffre  of 
Aquitaine,  and  the  obsequies  of  Roland,  from  whose  funeral 
oration  we  shall  present  the  following  extract  by  Mn 
Hodgson. 

*  When  thus  the  priest . .  *«  How  frail  is  human  bliss  V 
"  How  brief  the  honours  of  a  world  like  this  I 
"  Roland  the  terror  of  th*  embattled  plain, 
^*  Against  wbo8«  sword  war's  ramparts  rose  in  vaia; 
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*^  Roland  the  pride  of  armS)  the  knightly  flower^ 
**  Whose  countless  labours,  whose  unequalled  power, 
*^  With  fabulous  renown  have  filled  the  earth, 
*^  Falls  in  his  prime!  Where  now  his  valorous  worth, 
**  His  conquering  strength  ?  the  fame  to  Roland  given, 
"  What  is  Its  weight  before  the  King  of  Heaven  ? 

*^  Light  as  the  scattered  blossom  of  the  heath, 
'<  That  summer  chases  with  her  evening  breath, 
**  The  phrensied  passions,  and  the  power  of  man 
*^  And  crested  pride,  that  triumphs  for  a  span, 
•*  Before  eternal  Justice  disappear ! 
"  Let  transitory  glory's  bright  career 
«<  Our  dazzled  eyes  and  daring  hearts  mislead  •  • . 
*<  In  the  great  balance  it  is  dust  indeed !  • 
**  Virtue  alone  in  heaven  receives  the  crown, 
<<  Denied  to  empty  and  Unjust  renown/"  p.  2L 

The  fourteenth  cafito  affords  a  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
i¥ar,  which  are  always  .the  same,  whether  it  be  justifiable  or  un- 
jastifiable,  and  of  the  nominal  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  under- 
taken ;  and  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  think  seriously 
upon  these,  amid  the  general  exultations  with  which  our 
late  victories  have  inspired  all  but  the  widows,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  childless,  whom  they  have  made. 

,    ."  In  Strasbourg's,  walls  his  host  no  refuge  gains, 
'<  Free  is  the  Rhine  from  her  insultmg  chains; 
*^  Pity's  last  claim  is  silenced  in  my  heart, 
**  And  stern  revenge  is  now  my  only  part ; 
**  Death  shall  devour  the  crowds,  who  dared  advance 
'<  To  these  polluted  boundaries  of  France : 
'^  Here  shall  their  band  its  wretched  fate  fulfil ; 
'<  Thus  shall  I  execute  the  Almighty  will ... 
**  No  more,  my  friends !  this  barbarous  nation  spare, 
"'Baptism  or  death,  IrmensuPs soldiers  share.*' 

<'  BAPTISM  OR  D£  ATH  !'*  At  this  tremendous  sound 
Brandish  the  Franks  their  glittering  swords  around; 
And  now  Argentum's  scattered  dwellers  come. 
Quitting  the  woods,  their  miserable  home, 
To  bend  before  their  king :  distrest,  afiraid, 
Long  from  their  native  walls  the  troop  had  staid  : 
Infants  and  females,  clothed  in  rags,  are  there. 
The  pale,  the  lost  assembly  of  despair  •  •  • 
The  soldiers  are  no  more ;  their  ruthless  doom     , 
Denies  the  very  honour  of  a  tomb. 
Buried  beneath  the  broken  walls  they  lie. 
Where  countless  orphans,  with  a  plaintive  cry. 
Wander  about  the  city  of  their  birth  . . . 
They  run  distracted  to  each  fallen  hearth. 
Vol.  IV.  N.  S.  8  F 
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With  dQub);ful.ey^s  i}ae  unhappy  ruin  se^. 

And  scarce  aiscern,  in  fond  apxiety. 

Their  native  spil, :  through  waves  of  drifts  dust 

Qthers  behpld  ip  timorous  distrust, 

Qr  fancy  they  behold  th^sir  much  loved  home. 

And,  calling  on  their  sire^  in  tears  around  it  roam. 

The  fifteenth  cantf)  is  entirely  taken  up  witK  'The  last 
'combat  of  Wittiklnd/  and  th^  consolatory  tbpught  of  not 
having  to  take  part,  in  any  more  of  his  combats,  enables  us  to 
support  the  resjuljt  o^  this  yf^t^  befpomine,  Ibrtitu^p^  though  it 
seems  Europe  is  uuder  coD/^^dfsral^le.  o^ga^ons  tO;  this  gen- 
tleman, as  being  the  Sduuder  of  the  present  race  oi  the  Bour-* 
bous  and  majiy/ other  ittupikioua  personages^  some  of  whose 
descendants  we  hare  at  this  day  the  honour  of  pensioning. 

Ther  sixteenth  canto  relmms  to  the  Druids,  who  are  thus 
poetically  dei»crS)ed  in  Dr.  Butler's  Translation. 

*  Gliding  nke  spectres  from  their  dark  recess. 
To  Of  me^*  side  the  white-probed  Druids  prea^ 
Their  long  loose  garments  glimmer  lai  the  si^ht> 
^Qw.  dimly  vicwed»  Qow.los&indiadqf.ni§^« 
Clearer,  moxi  in  opening  yac^.tl^  v^^t 
Sti^wn  by  the  cold  moon's  mel^bol^  be^^ 
iSucii  are  the  phantom  stiapes  at  evening  tide 
"VVliich  fancy  scatters  o^er  the  mountain's  side, 
An^-miprka. their  floating  forms,  their  wiaingshrotids^ 
SiidL.in  the  v/iles,  or  mingle  vdth  the  deads/ 

The  Virgin  then  appi^ars  is^  Wittikind^  and  exhorts  him  to 
bebapt^s^.  The,  nest  cantp  c^ivt^ins  the  can^  of  the  Hnxis, 
and  the  engagemept^njth  them,  and  is  the  npgiit  Q(4rited  of  any 
in  the  whole  pecfetmance.  The  in^ery.  i&.new^  and  the  des- 
criptions are  vivid, 

<  Tbrpngh  the  dark  forest's.  s^destumidt^fV^n^o. 
The  shock  of  shields,  and  loud  approving  cries. 
l^iey  psas  the  troubled-Rhine's  impetuous'Bde^ 
l!iw¥  Hbread die  tangledbrakes  on FiibouKg%4me ; 
AnA^as-^he^unheneatkthe  west  dedmesy 

They  reaeh  the  wikLttercyaia's  Wkriog 'pines^ 
There  waiiike  Theudon'^  ruyaf  tent  they  found, 
And-ninefiikl  vinos  of  peopled  caca  aioiind^ 
A  GAnip'thBtcirpied4itt  the  valley'*  space 
Where  dwek>fierce  Ani|a*s  unconquered,rac^. 

<  Walls  they  disd^i^ed  f,  tjji^r  ten^^diim  sqm^ 
A  rampart,  wbiiJi  tlfi?  fylesianfj  s)tff g>  d^a, 
tjie^customsof  U^^^^  -      ^ 
Their  wives^  tbj^cbildr^^  >a  thg^  <»nm«9K8iy«<o^' 
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^ine  deep  concentric  lines  of  cars  possest 
The  gaihered  plunder  of  the  East  and  West, 
The  spoils  from  Europe  and  from  Asia  won* 
Home  and  Byzantium's  tribute  to  the  Hun. 
These  they  ne*er  quit,  like  Scythians  as  they  roam, 
And  in  their  rings  unite  a  camp  and  home/  p.  107. 

The  banquet  is  next  described,  and  the  reflections  which  it 
awakens  in  the  mind  of  Armelia,  who  contrasts  its  savage  mag- 
Uific^ice  with  the  softer  elegancies  of  Charleses  more  refined 
court.    Her  regret  is  soon  chased  by  sterner  feelings.— 

'  Armelia  views  the  gay,  the  gallant  train, 

And  feels  her  sinking  hopes  revive  again. 

**  Yes,  then,"  she  cries,  "  with  heroes  compassed  round 

**  I  seek  my  sire,  for  war  and  vengeance  bound. 

«  Forced  from  the  north,  our  sorrow  'twill  assuage 

'*  To  leave  the  deep  memorials  of  ovLr  rage. 

**  Since  fly  we  must,  let  battles  mark  our  path, 

**  Like  some  remorseless  conqueror's  in  his  wrath, 

«*  Till  pne  wide  waste  the  ravaged  land  appears 

**  Drenched  in  man's  blood,  and  bathed  in  woman's  tears.'* 

She  spoke;  her  looks,  her  charms,  her  speech  excite 
New  zeal  and  courage  in  each  youthful  knight. 
'Twixt  OrmcK'  hands  they  pledge  their  gloomy  troth, 
Rodmir  atnd  Theudon,  and  pronounce  their  oath. 
The  night  in  feasts  and  barbarous  mirth  is  past. 
And  soon  liie  trumpets  hoarse  resounding  blast 
Announces  morn :  the  auxiliar  troop  proceeds. 
Two  thousand  Huns,  whom  valiant  Eric  leads. 
Eric  and  Rodmlr  with  the  dawning  light 
Quit'the  Huns'  camp,  dnd  seek  the  distant  fight. 

*  TheudoB  meanwhile  towards  Ausbourg  bends  his>way 
Which  ownis  Bavaria's  Doke,  Tassillon's  swsy^ 
Prompt  at  his  word  the  Hdns  their  march  prepar^^ 
And  eac^  with  rapid  course  directs  his  car. 

With  rival  speed  their  circling  ranks  unbend, 
Their  wives  and  children  with  their  warriors  blend* 
Through  vast  Hercynia's  hiUs  and  woods  profound. 
The  lasli  of  thongs  and  roll  of  cars  resound, 
And  as  their  discord  gathers  on  the  sky. 
Hie  trembling  peasants  from  their  hamlets  fly. 

*  ThricetSaiik  the  sun  beneath  tlie  Western  main, 
Ere  Veder's  lake  the  hordes  of  Theudon  gain. 
Thereon  the  reedy  shore  he  traced  the  round. 
The  mighty  circuit  of  his  car^girt  mound. 
Himselfhis  tent  upon-  the  margin  j^aced. 

The  gatb^ing  Hims  aiHHmd  their  sovereign  haste ; 
2  F  2      '   •     ■ 
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Their  ancient  usage  all  prece^lence  bars. 

As  each  arrives  they  range  their  tented  cars. 

Nine  times  ilbon  themselves  theur  circles  close, 

While  in  the  lawns  their  scattered  steeds  repose/  p.  114. 

We  could  with  pleasure  quote  the  whole  of  this  canto,  but 
our  limits  command  us  to  be  brief.  The  spoils  taken  in  the 
victory  are  classically  described,  and  the  canto  ends  with 
Tassillon,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Ar- 
nielia,  coming  over  to  Charles.  The  next  canto  opens  with  one 
of  those  digressions  from  the  subject  to  the  poet  himself,  which, 
however  they  may  be  deemed  a  violation  of  epic  rules,  always 
interest  the  reader,  and  awaken  that  sympathy  in  his  feelings, 
which  prepareis  the  mind  for  a  stricter  attention  to  the  subsequent 
thoughts  of  the  Author. 

<  What  storm  has  swept  the  lyre  since  late  I  sung» 
Its  notes  disordered,  and  its  chords  unstrung  ? 
No  more,  alas,  my  generous  ardour  glows ! 
«  Mid  Tusculum's  loved  hills  and  soft  repose ; 

There  as  I  strayed,  the  classic  scene  around 
Breathed  inspiration  from  its  hallowed  ground. 
There,  seen  at  distance  from  the  verdant  headf 
Rome's  mighty  walls  in  wide  expanse  were  spread; 
There,  as  the  dawn  first  streaked  the  redd'ning  skies, 
I  loved  to  muse,  and  watch  the  day-star  rise: 
Then  on  the  sacred  dome  of  Christ  would  gaze. 
When  first  it  glittered  in  the  orient  rays. 

*  There  if  by  war  or  slander's  blast  assailed, 
My  brighter  genius  sank,  in  darkness  veil'd, 
And  left  the  horizon  round  involved  in  glooni, 
I  sought  new  guidance  at  the  apostles'  tomb. 
And  oft  the  august  memorial  I  surveyed, 

Bj^  Rome  to  Charles  in  grateful  record  paid. 
His  sculptured  form;  oft  also  at  the  knees 
Of  him  who  holds  Saint  Peter's  mystic  keys,. 
I  felt  a  brighter  inspiration  shine^ 
Fed  by  the  radiance  of  bis  looks  divine. 

*  Prince,  Pontiff,  loved  of  heaven,  O  Clermont,  say 
What  filial  duties  shall  thy  cares  repay  ? 

Even  on  the  shores  that  skirt  the  Western  main. 
Still  shall  this  heart  its  loyal  faith  maintain, 
Mj^  nrecious  freight  connding  to  the  deep. 
Children  and  wife,  I  left  Frascati's  steep. 
And  asked  a  short  retreat,  I  sought  no  more> 
But  vainly  sdught  it  on  a  hostile  shore. 
Thence  by  refusal  stem  and  harsh  repelled, 
Q'er  the  wide  watry  waste  my  course  1  held. 
In  sufferings  ofb,  and  oft,  in  perils  cast. 
Till  Malta's  port  received  our  ships  at  last. 
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*  Here  snd  captivity's  dull  weight  I  find ; 

Nought  pleases  here,  nought  soothes  my  listless  mind; 
Nought  liere  can  bid  m^  sickening  heart  rejoice, 
Spea|:  to  my  soul  or  animate  my  voice. 
Hun  to  my  knees,  my  children,  cherished  wife, 
Come,  softest  charm  and  solace  of  my  life  : 
One  look  from  thee  shall  all  my  peace  restore ; 
Where  beams  thy  smile  the  desert  is  no  more. 
Hence  restless  memory,  hence  repinings  vain — 
On  Afric's  rock  I  seize  my  lyre  again.'  p.  143. 

Charles  is  now,  from  the  remonstrance  of  Isolier,  chief 
of  Corsica,  struck  with  remorse  respecting  his  conduct  to  his 
nephews;  and  to  him  is  given  that  fine  sentiment,  not  only 
uttered,  but  acted  up  to,  by  John,  King  of  France,  who 
yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  brave,  the  virtuous  Black 
Prince : 

*  When  treachery  mid  a  faithless  people  springs, 
The  shrine  of  honour  is  the  heatt  of  kings.'  p.  145. 

The  laudable  self-complacency  of  Charles  resolving  to  re^ 
instate  bis  nephews  in  their  rights  is  thus  illustrated: 

*  As  one  who  long  in  bondage  hard  has  lain,  ^ 
And  groan 'd  beneath  the  stern  oppressor's  chain. 
Sudden,  delivered  from  his  hated  lord. 

Feels  strength  renewed,  and  life  and  joy  restored. 

Of  long  captivitv  he  thinks  no  more, 

And  nature's  self  has  charms  unknown  before: 

Fair  liberty  enchants  the  smiling  scene. 

Paints  a  new.world,  and  vales  of  brighter  green : 

Shakes  from  his  breast  the  weary  load  of  pain, 

And  kindles  life's  expiring  torch  again. 

*  Thus  Charles,  within  himself  content  and  calm, 
Felt  o'er  his  soul  diffused  a  heavenly  balm. 
Unbent  appeared  his  brows,  his  aspect  bright. 
And  sparkled  from  his  eyes  a  purer  light.'  p.  147. 

Laurentia,  however,  has  already  had  her  sons  crowned 
at  Bordeaux,  through  the  intrigues  of  Marsilius ;  but  finding 
herself  made  the  tool  of  his  ambition,  and  the  claims  of  her 
children  likely  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  civil  war,  she  is 
seized  with  horror  and  contrition,  whicli,  aided  by  a  view 
of  purgatory,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
impel  her  to  take  flight  with  her  children  through  the  Landes 
of-  Bourdeaux,  towards  Spain;  and  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  intention,  the  Virgin  Mary  supplies  her  and 
the  young  ones  with  home-spun  cloth  garments,  trimmed  with 
VtivS.    The  flight  is,  however,  pleasingly  and  aifectingly  de-* 
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scribed.  Her  weeping  over  her  sieeplajf  chitdren,  anrticipating^ 
the  dangers  to  which  they  may  bt  elDpoiseil  oii  ikAt  way ;  their 
awaking  with  her  caresses,  iwragrning  it  morning,  beginning  ta 
repeat  their  usual  pfayers,  and  their  eagerness  to  ^now  why 
their  mother  has  called  them  at  that  strange  hour;  are  ali^ 
well  told.  .  They  quit  t^e  palace,  pass  through  the  silent 
streets,  and  re^ch  the  gate  erected  by  their  father  Carloman 
himself,  through  which  they  must  pass,  in  order  to  escape. 
Here  they  are  repulsed  by  one  of  the  ^f^ards,  and  ordered  to 
wait  till  morning. 

*  Laurentia  as  be  spoke  her  fears  restrains^ 
^nd  'neath  the  trophied  arch  her  station  gains. 
Here  by  a  lofty  column's  base  reclined 
Sh^  vents  the  sorrows  of  her  anguished  mind. 

« —  '<  O  pray,  my  children,  in  this  hour  of  fear, 
<*  Pray,  but  in  silence,  lest  the  foe  should  bear.'? 
She  spoke  and  close  as  at  her  side  they  knelt^ 
By  turns  a  mother's  fond  embrace  they  felt. 


Pressed  to  her  heart  the  trembling  orphans  prayed, 
And  sought  with  tears  th'  immortal  Virgin's  aid.'  p. 


185. 


A  troop  of  warriors,  however,  arrive  at  the  gate  ;  it  is  opened 
Cor  them,  and  Laurentia  supplicates  to  pass  through  at  the 
same  time. 

*  He  stops,  he  wavers,-77-pn  her  children  smiles. 
With  rude,  vet  kind  caress,  their  fea-r  bej^uiles ; 
Vouchsafes  his  hand  upon  their  heads  to  lay, 
And  to  the  trembling  mother  opes  the  way. 
This  Moor  in  Guadix'  distant  walls  had  left 
A  wife  and  infant  of  his  aid  bereft. 
Laurentia's  sons,  their  form,  their  youthful  air, 
C^U  to  his  mind  those  objects  of  his  care. 
The  fancied  likeness  pleased  him,  and  h^  fc!U 
His  rugged  breast  with  strange  emotions  melt. 
Thus  righteous  Heaven,  by  Gaifire  and  a  Moor» 
Dtcreed  Laurentia's  freedom  to  restpre.'  p.  18?.. 

•  Her  first  thought  on  losing  sight  of  the  towers  of  Bour-: 
jdeaux,  is  of  gratitude  and  joy ;  her  next,  Qf  the  loneliness  of 
her  situation.  Still  trusting  in  Heaven  she  proceeds,  aii4 
endeavours  to  strengthen  her  own  faith,  and  enoourage  her 
children,  by  relating  to  tliem  instances  of  the  Plvine  love  to- 
wards infants,  and  his  care  over  the  son  of  Hagar,  in  th^ 
desert,  whilst  tears  of  sympathy  for  an  unhappy  mothi^r  oft^i 
interrupt  her  narration.  The  return  of  day  increjGises  her 
ifears,  by  shewing  her  the  extent  of  the  sterile  tract  they  havQ 
to  traverse*    The  children^  ecshausted  with  tbirdt  aa4  fatifu^. 
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^k  berieftth  the  suii*s  meridian  raj^  and  i^aurentia,  sheltering^ 
them  with  her  mantle,  watches  over  thefr  feverish  slumbers 
!h  'siilent  anguish  After  a  while  they  'ijroceed,  and  ^fiofl  a 
ynined  hermitat^e,  bamt  aiid  destroyed  by  tne  Moors ;  bat  some 
fruit  which  itie  gfdrden  still  containrs,  ailbrds  a  temponnry 
tsUp^ort;  and  after  a  few  ttibre  hopes  and  disappointment*^ 
Very  naturally  told,  the  Vifgiii  iiotisiderately  "appeurs  ttgaxn^ 
Stnd  directs  them  to  the  castle  of  M^aric,  iJovd  of  6eri^ 
if  ho  receives  them  With  dui^  hospitality,  having  been  afaitUhl 
Subject  to  Carloroan.  His  eagerness  to  i^ven^e  the  li^M^ies 
!L^\irisritia  has  received,  and  fti§  irelidinc^s  to  odistrUe  the 
i^ffhte^t  accidents  into  Ikv^Mible  oitteifi,  dre  Well  condeived 
^ndpbefticttly  described. 

^  Then  towards  a  seat  with  royal  tissues  spread, 
]^is  sovereign  and  her  royal  sons  he  led ; 
And  at  their  footstool  hears  his  queen  diiBcTose 
The  jplotsand  darmj^  treasons  of  her  fo^. 
Loudly  he  execrates  the  d&i4:!htrigite 
Of  Gafffre,  Longiit,  and  Alif^Af)2or'8  l&%oW. 
Instant  the  Veteran  from  the  donjon  tbwelr 
Would  teair  tbe  banners  of  a  tr^itor^ower. 
But  prudence  checks  what  loyalty  would  dare ; 
His  sovereign's  safety  claims  his  ^hiefest  care, 
Fbr  late  ih  0&lflrb%  nim  a  M^rish«fi«(d 
Have  filPd  iHrti  Verror'aHhfe  fl«ghb6*fe^iah«. 

'  Now  ttk  tlK  gaAermg  shades  of  twilf^t  t^\ 
A  debper  glooih  o'ers^ads  the|gothi<  ball* 
Bucklers,  and  'swords,  and  spears^  'ind  eas^bs^  teecWe 
The  dark  and  mebxMhdy  *tiiit^  of  6y^. 
Throittfh  many  i  d^-mrawn  Pyreriean  vlde^ 
Chill,  loud  abd  fierdin^,  konsidg  the  eveniM^de. 
6hook  by  the  brettEe,  on  helmets  helfi^ets  aasb^ 
Shield  rbes  onshielfl,  on  ftcdchidnsSifildliibsui^lash; 
In  plaixhiVe  sounds  iheir  ledhoinr  nidrtaurs  rise^ 
As  when  some  warrior  slain  in  &rkness  dies* 

"  Heard  ye,'^  cries  filfelaric,  **  ^at  auspicioHS  sign, 
**  (kaeA  of  good  pAresaging  aid  divine?"  '  p.  208* 

In  the  next  canto  we  have  Rodttoir  khd  Ari^^a  Wt  tfife 
waits  (^  ]|6m^  idtibh  ttghthig,  and  some  'description  dt  ffte 
rdins  df  Tuscnltdn,  over  dhe  of  whose  counts,  of  Vrilbdi  we 
li'e^^r  heaird  Ibelbi'e,  Ludeii  mourns  bitterly,  ttHHA  s^^'s  lit 
kst  only  to  i^onsdte  hino^Mf  ih  tiie  hope  that  his  poSetry  ^1 
^&in  the  hero  that  rmo^A  ^  ^hit^  entiotifa  obli^bn  h&ift  Hi. 
mefti  aeprivfedhim. 

*  Soldieir  of  ehri^t^  imdworihy  of  t^e  namf, 

]By  rutj^ess  foes  overwhelmed^  and  robbed  of  fame, 
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.Long  hast  thou  slept^ — ^perchance  my  votive  strains 
Here  raise  a  tomb  to  last  o'er  thy  remains.'  p.  245. 

Next  we  have  Charles   on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  com* 
mitting  a   vast  deal  of  murder,  and  then  raising  the   Cross 
among  heaps  of  slain,  all  for  the  love  of   God.      The  next 
jodLBio  is    still  *  bubble  bubble,   toil  and  trouble/    and     most 
jiersons  will,  while   reading  it,   begin    to    be    very     anxious 
jbr  peace  on   any  terms.     We  have  a  truce  in   the   twenty 
third  canto,  which  enables  us  to  get  on  to  the  twentyfourtJi 
and  ^ast,  and  this,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  last,  appears  more 
animated   than  its  immediate  predecessors.     There  is  plot,  and 
counterplot,  marching,  and  countermarching;  at  last  Charles 
is  wounded,    and  it  would  have   goi^e  hard     with  him   had 
not  assistance  arrived,  at  that  timely  moment,  from   heaven. 
His  wounds  are  inyislbly  healed;  a  monstrous  shield  is  ex- 
tended, by  a  monstrous  angel,  over  the  city  of  Rome;  Cyrus, 
Constantine,    and  Charlemagne,    appear   on    it  in  letters    of 
fire;    and   a   voice  from   heaven  informs   him  that   victory  is 
ifor  him :  the  panic-  stricken   pagans  take  to   their  heels,  the 
pope  advances  to   bless   the  king,    and  the    king  very  pro- 
perly ascribes  the  victory   to  a  higher  power  than  his   owq 
yalour. 

f  The  monarch  speaks;  and,  bending  to  the  ground, 
A^res  his  guardian  God  with  awe  profound. 
**  Son,"  said  the  pastor,  ••  He  whose  secret  mind 
.    **  Umpire  of  peace  and  war,  controls  mankind, 

**  By  thee  through  earth  has  cast  thje  guilty  down, 
•  i-*  And  to  thy  virtues  grants  a  worthy  crown." 
He  spoke ;  and  suddenly  to  Heaven  arise 
Triumphant  clamours,  and  redoubling  cries, 
«*  Glory  to  him,  anointed  of  the  Lord ! 
**  Glory  to  Charlemagne!— *his  conquering  sword 
ff  Has  saved  the  Church  and  Rome,  and  they  proclaim, 
"  Augustus!  Emperor!  his  lofty  name/'  *  p.  872. 

We  have  novv  come  to  the  conclusion  of  a  task  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with  impartiality  ;  a  task  which 
has  seemed  tedious  because  it  is  long;  and,  for  the  same 
jrea^OP,  censure  may  appear  to  predominate  in  our .  opinions, 
becwse  it  is  more  convenient  to  condemn  dulness  en  massey 
then  to  Bwell  an  articIC;  by  the  s,election  of  beauties,  which, 
though  in  so  large  a  work  they  may  not  seem  thickly  scat- 
tered, yet  occur  so  often  as  to  lead  us  insensibly  into  yery 
frequent  quotation,  and  to  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  quote  yet  more  largely.  A  catholic  will  peruse 
the  work  with  more  pleasure  than  a  protestant  can  receive 
from  it;  because  what  affects  tl^e  one  is  rcYoltin^  to  the  other  ^ 
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and  if  Lucien  himself  should  be  disposed  to  dispute  this 
opinion,  we  will  only  as»k  him  what  gratification  he  would 
derive  from  a  poem  which  should  celebrate  what  we  call  the 
Reformation,  with  our  Detender  of  the  Faith  for  its  hero; 
Martin  Luther's  nuptials  with  a  Nun  by  way  of  episode: 
the  burning  of  Servetus  for  a  picturesque*  incident,  and  the 
caoonization  of  Bishop  Latimer  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
conclude  the   work. 


Art.  V.  Sketches  of  the  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Russian 
Empire ;  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  from  the  Foundation  of 
the  Monarchy  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Romanof ;  (the 
present  Reigning  Family ;)  and  particularly  under  the  Sovereigns 
of  that  House;  connected  with  Political  and  Personal  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Court.  By  the  Rev.  William  Anderson.  8vo.  pp.  439. 
Price  12s.  Gale  and  Co.  1815. 

]U[R.  ANDERSON'S  task  in  the  compilation  of  this  work 
was  one  of  very  considerable  labour.  It  was  commenced, 
probably,  at  the  time  of  the  utmost  heat  and  rapturous  fury  of 
our  passion  for  the  present  inheritor  of  the  power  and  honours 
of  the  *  House  of  Romanof;*  and  having  been  kept  in  hand 
tiU  after  the  extinction  of  that  passion,  the  work  has  appeared 
a  little  too  late  for  that  lively  welcome,  and  that  rapid  run, 
which  it  might  a  few  months  earlier  have   experienced.     The 

}mce  of  our  Author^s  composition  unfortunately  allowed  time 
or  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  for  the  peremptory  assumption  of 
Poland,  and  even  for  recollections,  recalled  by  suchj)rocedure, 
of  the  previous  voracity  which  had  swallowed  Swedish  Finland, 
for  which  Sweden  was  to  be  abetted  in  indemnifying  herself  by 
an  iniquitous  invasion  and  appropriation  of  Norway.  These  cir- 
cumstances, aggravated  in  their  effect  by  the  natural  recoil 
of  a  feeling  transported  to  a  foolish  excess,  have  reduced  our 
opinions  and  estimates  to  a  state  in  which  n»  name  is  pro- 
nounced much  more  coldly  than  the  recently  extolled,  and 
almost  adored  one  of  the  present  head  of  the  Romanofs. 

But  this  sta^  of  sentiment  suggests,  that  though  our  Author 
has  missed  the  benefit  of  the  temporary  gale,  or  rather  hurri- 
cane, of  popularity,  which  so  lately  drove  in  the  direction  of 
his  subject,  he  still  cannot  be  deemed  so  unfortunate  as  many 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  such  occasional 
and  transient  advantages.  Though  complacency  in  the  sub- 
ject is  undoubtedly  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  it  is  not  a  little  in  an  author's  favour  to 
have  a  subject  which  forces  itself  on  the  public  mind  with 
impressions  of   alarm.      Russia  is    progressively  and  of  late 
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modi  r^dly,  disclosing  itself  to  view  in  formidable  ma^ni:- 
tttde.  white  the  ponver  of  trance  Vvas  imminent  in  fearful 
pre-eminei^ce  over  £urope,  nothing  else  appeared  to  us  alarm- 
ing; the  sinking  of  that  lofty  domination  will  restore  to  us 
the  power  of  perceiving  the  difiaeqsions  oi  other  ohjects ;  and 
among  the  first  of  them  we  shall  be  made  to  see,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Europe,  this  huge  ambitious  power  portentously 
impending  over  it.  We  may  have  some  feelings  like  those  of 
xiie  people  m  a  snip,  wno,  wnen  congratuiattog  themselves  oft 
having  escaped  by  desperate  efforts,  and  unhoped-for  tilrns 
of  wind  or  current,  the  rocks  ojP  a  frowning  coast,  are  sud- 
denly, on  the  clearing  of  a  mist,  sttmmotied  to  look  up  at 
^e  cliffs  of  an  ke-island  which  is  immediately  menaciiig 
mid  atoo^t  overfaahgmg  thteta  on  the  oppmte  quarter. — But 
hoW  amazed  we  sbtill  all  be  that  tJhelre  data  be  w^y  ^attj^er 
to  civilized  Europe  from  a  vast  mtfitary  despotism  W&en 
exercised  by  legitimate  monarchs! — 

As  thus  we  shall  certainly  be  obliged  to  think,  aiid  pr6- 
bably  to  think  a  great  deal  and  with  ibuch  int^es^  about 
Itussia,  in  the  times  approaching,  we  repeat  that  Mr.  An- 
derson is  not  quite  unfortunate  in  his  sulyect,  though  the  pe- 
culiarly favourable  sieason  and  public  teeling  are  gone  bj. 
We  shall  have  but  few  words  to  employ  re^)eetmg  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  the  service,  for  a  real  service  we 
think  he  has  ^ndered  to  the  public  1^'  this  aoridl^ed  view  of 
the  state  and  the  history  olf  the  l^ussian  tlmpire.  Ue  has 
compressed  ^  large  portion  of  information  into  a  sniall  apacc^ 
and  given  it  in  plain,  perspicuous^  and  tolerably  correct  |aB« 
|;uage.  lie  has  not  indeed  liad  to  labbur  through  ^Xt^nsive 
and  obsouire  researches,  nor  eiyoyed  the  henent  ot  original 
documents,  tlis  materials  are  burnished  to  |iim  in  a  teVf  weD 
known  works,  to  ithich  he  habitually  refers;  but  it  is  no  in- 
considerable task  to  draw  forth  the  essenpe  ot  several  compar 
ratiVely  large  works  into  a  digested^  continuous,  and  cooiprfer 
hensiVe  representation  in  a  small  ohe.  It  is  nere  performed  in 
a  manner  which^  we  tliink^  will  deserve  tne  thai^s  olT  ^e  niany 
readers  who  will  wi^h  to  obtaib,  by  a  short  efi^ort,  some  gebertd 
knowledge  of  llussid  and  its  history.    If  there  is  a  certain  ae- 

Sree  of  stiffness  and  fcnnality  in  the  aarratioD^  If  thbu^h  bri^  it 
oes  not  seem  rapids  ^t  aspears  to  be  otten  the  consequence  <^ 
a  meritorious  and  not  addom  sucpessful  effort,  to  comuress  s^-r 
yeral  particulars  oi  iii|^oniiaiion  into  one  s^iteace.  To  nuike 
the  composition  more  ifree  and  easy,  it  must  have  been  niadd 
more  dinuse.  tf  the  fityle  seem*  somei^at  dry,  an  abridgement 
is  ndt  the  place  for  enxbellishment,  any  mofe  than  it  can  iiror 
perly  be  the  place  fot  discuss|pn;  and  ikp  iliustration  pf  ge? 
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^el*al  principles^  which  our. Autlior  has  in  a  great  measure  foor- 
bome. — It  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  his  reduced  represen- 

.  itttitm  coBYBp  th«  rigllt  notion  cf  the  series  of  charactet^  and 
Ibransactioas  forming  tiie  truly  barbarian  history  of  this  monster 
of  «n  ««npire.     The  historian  df  sadh  a  series  has  ^  great  ad- 

-  vantage,  at  the  expense  of  human  nature ;  a  fociMty  of  delineation 
16  afforded  by  the  coarse  prominent  odiousness  of  the  objects. 
Tbis  rdmne  exhibits  fbe  Russian  story  as  substantially  a 
irain  of  crnnes;  so  substantially  so^  ^at  it  really  appears 
no  worse  for  the  little  half-savage  virtue  glimmering,  most 
rarely  and  transiently,  here  and  there;  for  those  slight  ap- 
pearances are  not  enougti  to  make  the  rest  look  darker  by 

.  contrast.  lif,  after  all  that  has  been  ekewliere  display^  in 
ancient  and  modern  history,  we  could  waat  any  thing  to  coiH- 
plete  our  antipathy  agttl»st  vast  empires,  it  would  be  fouml 
in  beholdifig  the  most  enormous  empire,  in  extent,  tha4  ever 
spread  ^ver  the  face  of  the  earth,  gi^owing  to  this  bulk  under 
such  a  series  of  barbarous  and  profligate  monarcbs  and 
juinisters  as  that  which  forms  the  essence  and  character  of 
the  Russian  history.  liven  the  seductive  splendour  which  has 
invested  the  vices  and  the  crimes  in  the  anibitiouS  progress  of 

*  other  gr6at  empires,  has  been  denied  to  that  of  Russia,  which 
has  borne  conspicuous  and  undisguised  upon  It  the  broadest, 
i^oarsest  turpitude. 

Mr.  Anderson  commences  with  the  present  state  of  the 
llussian  Empire,  viewed  iu  all  its  circumstanees^  of  extent, 
climate,  mountains,  rivers,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pro- 
ductions; population,  government,  t^tce,  revenue,  commerce, 
literature,  religion,  &c.  'f his  part  is  avowedly  drawn  from 
jthe  work  of  Mr.  Tooke.  When  the  RttSsiftfa  dotoinions  are 
stated  to  be  three  times  the  extedt  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
will  be  a  consolation  to  smaller  states  to  know  that  ho  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  space  is  occupied  by  shows,  morasses, 
and  deserts  of  eternal  barrenness.  And  sbduld  any  roving  ad- 
Itiirers  of  the  beauty  and  ma^hificent^^  of  nature,  be  tempts 
to  regret  not  being  citizens  of  a  dt^te  which  could  privilege 
th^m  to  traverse  so  large  a  proportion  bf  the  globe  witBout  ex- 
posing themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  their  owh  country,  it 
may  not  be  unpleasing  information  to  them  that 

*  The  appearam;e  of  Russia  is  nat  M  diversified  as  (that  o^  many 
(Ektfief  countries  of  less  extent,  it  being  remarhabie  for  miifbrm  {Mas 
of  great  magnitude,  oAen  sandy,  barren,  without  even  wood  or 
water.  Those  plains  are  called  Stepps,  and  are  very  numerous. 
AH  die  hordierii  and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia;  indudtt^  the  vast 
^pace8  between  the  Kovyma,  Lena,  Yenisei,  Qb,  and  irtuby  appear 
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indeed  t9'form  but  one  immense  plain^  although  distinguished  by 
different  names.' 

One  of  these  distinct  stepps  is  said  to  be  400  miles  in  lenpfth, 
and  300  in  breadth,  with  scarcely  a  single  elevation.  The  in- 
habitants are  computed  at  about  37,000,000 ;  a  population  in- 
conceivably thin  in  comparison  with  that  of  France  or  of  Eng- 
land. The  Empire  is  stated,  probably  with  considerable  ex- 
aggeration, to  include  *  eighty  distinct  nations,  different  in  cha- 
^racter,  language,  religion,  government,  manners,  degrees  of 
'civilization,  and  modes  of  life.' 

*  The  hunter  and  fisher,  without  property,  clothed  in  skins,  who 
live  in  pits  and  feed  on  raw  flesh  and  unripe  H-uit,  and  the  shep- 
herds living  in  movable  tents,  supported  by  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money  and  the  art  of  writing,  are 
fellow-subjects  with  the  industrious  husbandman,  and  ingenious  me- 
chanic, with  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres,*  and  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant. Here  are  tribes  loose  and  unconnected,  some  bowing  to 
paternal  authority,  others  preserving  a  pure  democracy;  the  ad- 
herents of  monarchy  in  all  its  fj^radations,  and  of  aristocracy  in  every 
form.  Here  is  found  religion  in  every  shape,  from  the  grossest  im- 
purities and  absurdities  of  polvthqism^*  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice.  In  snort,  Russia  presents  man  in  every  va- 
riety of  his  physical  condition,  and  under  every  modification  of  the 
social  state  and  religious  principle.  Here  may  be  seen  at  once  what 
a  succession  of  ages  elsewhere  exhibits,  and  the  simultaneous  view 
may  correct  the  errors  and  prejudices  into  which  ^detached  portions 
of  human  history  have  betrayed  philosophers.'  p.  44'. 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  state, 
beginning  with  the  first  legendary  glimmering  of  its  history, 
so  iar  back  as  the  fifth  century,  and  deduced  rapidly  through  a 
succession  of  ugly  names  and  ferocious  wars,  down  to  the 
election,  in  obedience  to  a  pretended  revelation  from  Heaven  to 
a  hmg  priest,  of  Michael  Romanof,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  on 
the  llthof  June,  1613  His  election  suspended  the  turbulent 
polity  which  had  in  sixteen  years  indulged  itself  in  five  re- 
volutions, and  the  destruction  of  five  princes  by  a  violent  deatli. 
It  seems  Michael,  who.se  good  fortune  took  him  completely  by 
surprise,  did  not  accept  it  without  distressing  emotions,  excited 
by  so  many  tragical  recollections.  His  good  courtiers  set  them- 
selves to  beguile  away  such  feelings  by  a  comical  mode  of  sup- 
plying him  with  a  wife.  But  they  could  not,  with  the  lying 
priest  at  their  liead,  effectually  beguile  the  Russian  people  out 


*  This  would  be  thought  a  moi^t  insignificant  domain  by  a  rich 
Jlttssian  proprietor*  Rev, 
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of  their  character,  Tvhich  resolutely  eyineed  itself  by  a  res- 
pectable proportion  of  its  appropriate  agency,  in  rcTolts,  and 
anarchy,  and  sanguinary  civil  war,  during  the  interval  from 
Michael  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  born  in  167*2.  The  reign 
of  this  monarch  and  that  of  the  notorious  Catherine,  constitute, 
Tery  properly,  about  half  of  this  whole  sketch  of  the  Russian 
history.  They  effected  nearly  as  much  for  the  Empire,  perhaps, 
as  all  the  other  monarchs  put  together.  They  are  seen  ad-^ 
yancing  in  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  the  imperial  procession 
to  the  gate  of  death ;  while  their  colossal  elevation  serves  to 
exhibit,  in  the  more  glaring  magnitude,  the  depravities  which 
they  shared  with  the  less  distinguished  personages  in  their  il- 
lustrious line,  the  ambition,  the  cruelty,  and  the  debauchery, 
which  could  so  easily  naturalize  themselves  in  a  despotic  dy- 
nasty. 

We  cannot,  to  any  good  purpose,  attempt  any  course  of 
remarks  on  this  sketch  of  history,  or  try  to  make  an  abstract 
of  what  is  itself  so  much  compressed.  We  had  marked  several 
passages  for  quotation,  some  of  them  relating  to  grave  and 
horrid  circumstances,  and  some  of  them  repeating  lively  anec- 
dotes. But  as  many  of  the  facts  are  well  known,  and  the  book 
itself  is  of  easy  access,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  the  short  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul. 

*  The  last  of  Catherine's  favourites,  Plato  Zubof,  was  banished 
from  the  court  in  disgrace.  In  order  to  revenge  this  afiront,  and 
open  again  the  path  to  distinction,  he  formed  in  his  retirement  the 
design  of  murdering  the  Emperor.  He  contrived  bjr  hia  intrigues 
to  insinuate  himself  mto  the  favour  of  Paul,  and  associated  with  him-» 
self  several  other  noblemen  of  rank.  Having  taken  their  measures, 
the  assassins  proceeded  to  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  March  22nd. 
The  emperor,  who  usually  slept  on  a  sofa,  in  an  apartment  next  to 
that  of  the  empress,  having  contrary  to  his  custom  kissed  the 
members  of  his  family  very  affectionately,  visited  the  centinels  at 
their  posts,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  The  guard  bemg  changed  by 
officers  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  the  murderers  penetrated  with 
ease  to  the  door  of  the  emperor's  apartment^  where  a  hussar,  whom 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  remove,  presenting  his  fusee,  Zubof 
cut  him  down  with  his  sabre.  The  murder  of  his  faithful  servant 
roused  the  unfortunate  prince,  who,  springing  from  his  sofa,  when 
the  conspirators  entered  the  room,  at  first  endeavoured  to  shelter 
himself  behind  chairs  and  tables,  then  assuming  an  air  of  authority, 
commanded  them  to  surrender,  as  his  prisoners.  As  they  fiercely  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  he  implored  them  to  spare  his  life,  offering  to 
accept  of  any  terms  which  they  might  propose.'  Finding  suppli* 
cation  vain,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  reach  the  window,  in  which 
he  cut  his  hand;  and  being  drawn  back  bo  knocked  down  one  of 
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the  assailauta  witb  a  chair.  The  empress,. awakened  by. the.  noised 
would  hare  called  for  assistance,  if  a  voice  had  not  whispered  to  her' 
to  rmnain  silent  under  pain  of  instant  death.  Whiles  the  Emperor 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  one  of  the  con^irators  brought  him  to 
the  floor  with  a  blow,  on  the'  temples ;  when  reooverzng  a  littk»  he 
again  supplicated  for  life,  another  taking  off  his  sash»  threw  it  twice 
round  the  aepk  of  the  defenoeleas  prince;  ^d  ono  end  being  held  by 
hiDMbeif,  another  given  to  Zuhof,  they  strangled  their  sovereign. 
Having  aQCOj;nplished  the  horrid  deed,  t^he  assassins  retired  without 
molestation  to  their  respective  homes.'  p.  384:. 


Art.  VI.  Discour^s  on  Sudfects  chiefi^,  Pradical,  'By  David.  P0« 
terson.  Minii^erof  the  Associate  Congregation  in  Alnwick,  12mo.- 
pp.  287.  AixiKic^.  1814. 

"IIJE  began  the  perusal  of  these  "Discourses''  with  very  fii- 
vQurable  anticipations.  We  had  augured  well,  both  of  the 
Kriter  and  of  his  work,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  his  connexions,  anrong  whom  he  has  the  happy 
privilege  <rf  reckoning  mauy  ministers  of  no  ordinary  talents, 
men  of  education,  and  distinguished  by  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ; — and  also  from 
the  highly  favourable  critique  which  appeared  in  a  respectable 
northern  journal.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  had  pro- 
mised ourselves^  and  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  promise  our  readers, 
a^  high  de^^e  of  intdleetual  enjoy m^t  f|K>m  these  piages. 
With,  f egret  we  say  that  we  have  been  oonsidecaUy  disap-. 
pmted.  Scnell  has  been  the  gfratifioatioii-  whidi  they,  have 
forBished  us;  indeed  to  tbemaii^  of  Jiteratupe  and  of  ta^tethey 
will  ailbrd  but  little  pleasure ;  to  a  Christian  who  seeks  the 
Opspel,  ihey  will  yield  still  less. 

The  object  of  the  Author  appears  to  have  beea  to  form  a 
kjnd  of  union  between  Religioti  and  Philosophy  3  a  scheme  very 
ludikely  to  succeed,  and  which,  in  the  present  case,,  has  cer- 
tainly failed^  Philosophy  is  too  proud,  apd  has  been  too  .much 
acei^^tomed  to  bg^t  of  h^  *power  to  perfect  man^iipid  by  her 
owa.spewlaiioiis^  to  admit  Religion  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
hnaauf.  And  assuredly,  Religion,  thou^  always •  bumble^. 
kiiow8.her  in^ortance  too  weU  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  band?' 
maid  Uf  PMles^pby.  If  such  a^  uaion  ever  take  place,  Mr. 
Pai^rspn^  we  suspect,  is  not  exactly  the  person  to  be  em^ 
pieyed  to.  frame  the  articles,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  ap" 
prehend,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  th^  in- 
terests apd  ckums  of  eitUcr  party.  It  would  not,  pjerbaps,. 
be.very  jdifficidt  to.  detect  sojpe  small  ^Jiips  iipi  his  phj^o^op^y; 
oil.  this,  poii^t,  however,  we  sbaU  le^ve  bim  to  aAs.mr-  ta.^; 
Scottish  metaphysicians.     A  man  may  be   a  respectable  di- 
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^in^  ypbo  is  not  a  very  e:^act  tecbnipal  pbijiosoplier;  and, 
i»9  it  \%  fer  1^8  diajPCWteblQ  fpr  a  preacher  to  blu^dQr  in 
i^etapbysics  tban  in  divinity,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  l^st  of 
these  ppints  only  tb^t  we  shall  examine  into  the  qualifications 
of  Mr.  PiUerson. 

The  piriucipal  fault  of  this  volume  is.  the  very  great  deficiency 
of  §|^w^lim  trutb— the  wanjt  of  that  wWch  ^  is  the  ppwer 
<  of  Gq4  ^4  tbe^  Wii^^om  of  God  unto  salvation/  and  th^ 
d[)^pce  of  wbi^h  can  pj^ver  be  supplied  by  all  the  specu-* 
MioQ9  of  ssll  the.  philoiiopbers  that  have  ever  lived.  What  doe;^ 
it  signify  to  a  congr^atipn  of  unlettered  Gbristians,  a  con- 
geegatiao  of  people  assembled,  to  learn  hpw  they  may  live 
hiippilyf  ^i^df  di&  iok  bope,  to  be  told  of  great  n^raliats  ami 
4r^m9ti^P^^$  of  JRlwe**  Universal  JPrayer,  and  the  Spec- 
iivtofss  tgi  W  referred  tp  Dr.  Reid  for  the  knowledge  of 
haman  nature,  to  Addison  for  tbe  knowledge  pf  human  cha- 
r«rt«K»  Wd  to.  ,Pop^  for  the  knowledge  of  buR^an  life? — 
Why  ^bf^ldsueb  a^  audience  be  entertained  wi<b  *'  delightful 
'  Pfff«ip5«*^l»*  fro^n  H^4!s  "  Essiay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  ;'* 
aml^ifroin  tbi^  ^'  Elemeii|bs  of  the  PUIojsppby  of  the  Hximiin  Mipd,'' 
tQ  whW  ^ff^r  f^m^d  author,  thi^  ipo)^t  accopniplished  philosopher 
^in  Jgiiir^pef'  this  same  author  ^  owes  the  little  he  Knows  of 
*  na<9ri4'  sgipp<^?'  K  or4in«try  Christiaus  copUl  understand  such 
t^4^Ag^  bpjf  would  tbey.bp  the  better  for  it  ?  If  tbey  cannot  un- 
di^fstiyid  ti)^A9  whajt  pmrppse  is  apswer^d  but  that  of  displaying 
tb^.pirpfaw^  erudition  of  the  preaeUer  > 

We^d|>  not  m^ap  to  aay;  thattbere  is  absjolutely  nothing  of  tb^ 
Gf>q[^i  in  tt^se  discourses,  ])t  cai»  bardJly  be  coneeived  that  a 
{I§f9(fni  ^0  knows  any  thing  of  evaAgelica)  religion,  would 
pnUi^b  ts^fl^v^.  SerinonSy  the  number  contained.in.this  voluspief 
i^M^t  it  9b^^l4  be  kept  wholly  out  of  view ;  but  there  is  tpc^ 
^iUJf^of  it,  and  that  little  is  neither  so  clear  nor.sp  decided  as 
itjQiigJb^  to  hp ;  Dpir  does  it  appear  at  all  on  some  oQca^ions  where 
it. Wght  not  to  have  be^u  neglected.  It  seei|is  rather  to  haye 
ob^l)^.  itself,  than  tp  have  been  made  welcome,  on  some  occa- 
V^fiSL  when  it  appears,  and  to  hp.ye  been  dismissed  as  speedily,  as 
possible  to  make  way  for  what  might  be  deemed  more  agreeable; 
ill.tl  Uprdj  there  is  spmethiiig  in  tb^  general  strain  of  most  of 
tliesg^IKscQurse^)  which  ^cannot  be  easily  explaiiped,  but  which 
s||(gg^^s,the  idea  that  they  have  passed  through  a  mind  not 
sjbroogly  tipptured  with  the  Gpspel. 

Of  .tb^i^  Sermons,  two  were  preached  at  ordinations,  the 
tei^tf  o|f.  w)ucb  are,  I3.  52.  7.  and  £ph.  4.  3'?.  The  leading 
sil){je<^  of  discourse  in  the  one  is^  ^  the  good  tidings  alluded  to  y 
ai^dtin  tb^  other^  ^  the  motive  by  which  the  appstle  enforces  the 
^  vjxtu«$  which  he  reisoouncaa^s.^    From  the  af^connt  given  of 
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^  the  good  news/  no  one  could  form  any  distinct  conception  of 
what  the  Gospel  authorizes  men  to  expect ;  and  the  peciiliar 
Christian  motive  "  Even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  for- 
"  given  youj"  was  never  more  scantily  and  coldly  set  forth. 

There  is  one  sermon  which  was  preached  immediately 
before,  and  another  immediately  after,  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  if  at  any  time,it  is  surely  on  these  occasions, 
when  he  is  about  to  commemorate  the  Saviour's  death,  or  when 
he  has  ju&t  done  it,  that  we  may  expect  something  indicating 
the  wanpth  of  .the  preacher's  own  heart,  and  that  is  calculated 
to  warm  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  texts,  Heb.  10.  2.  and 
1  Pet.  3.  8.  do  not  certainly  express  any  peculiar  topic  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  does  the  Author  seem  disposed  to  wander  out  of  his 
way  to  find  it.     If  he  thought  himself  bound  to  discuss  these 

Eassages  in  the  dry  way  that  he  has  done,  others  might  have 
een  found  niore  adapted  to  that  solemn  act. 
The  Author  is  perhaps  prepared  to  defend  these.  Discourses, 
by   alleging   the  superior  importance  of  practical  preaching. 

*  That  your  professional  labours,'  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to 
the  Rev.  Professor  Lawson,  *  have  given  a  more  practical,  and, 
^  of  consequence,  a  more  useful  turn  to  the  general  mode  of 

*  preaching  in  our  body,  cannot  be  doubted.'  The  utility  of 
practical  preaching  is  sometimes  urged  not  merely  as  a  defence, 
we  suspect,  but  to  support  a  claim  of  positive  praise  for  dis~ 
courses  which  have  little  Christiani):y  in  them.  Prjictice  is,  as- 
suredly, the  great  end  of  religious  instruction,  and  no  sermon 
can  be  good  if  the  practical  utility  of  it  is  doubtful.  But  what 
gives  Christian  morality  its  superior  excellence,  unless  it  be 
the  principles  from  which  it  flows,  and  the  motives  and  helps 
which  keep  it  in  action  ?  The  precious  truths  of  the  Gespel 
are  the  great  aliment  of  the  moral  Christian,  and  we  do  not  lay  - 
any  fault  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  P.  on  account  of  practical 
preaching,  but  for  neglecting  to  draw  his  practice  from  sources 
which  are  purely  and  peculiarly  Christian  ;  for  not  making  tliese 
practical  sermons,  such  as  no  man  could  have  made  them  who 
did  not  fully  understand  and  heartily  love  **  the  Gospel  of  the 

"  grace  of  God," 

We  must  here  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  this 
dedication.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  a  work  is 
patronized  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  presented  in  this 
manner,  and  that  he  approves  of  its  eontc^nts.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  Dedication  is  meant  as  a  compliment  to  tiie 
Author's  preceptor,  but  we  venture  to  say  without  any  per- 
mission. From  what  we  know  of  Dr.  Lawson,  by  his 
writings,  we  feel  quite  confident  that  he  would  never  have 
given  his  sanction  to  such  a  volume  as-  this.-  He  is  most 
assuredly  a  practical  writer^  but  a  practical  writer  of  a  ver; 
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fiifferet)t  class  from  iMr..  P.  Dr.  L.  has,  on  various  occasions, 
rece^T^  Ihat  commeodation  in  oar  work  which^  he  deserves^ 
and  we  think  it  due  to  hiin  in  the. present  instance,  to  say 
thus  much,  lest  he,  and  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  shoukt 
be  identified  with  this  Author,  dnd '  regarded  as  fairly  re- 
presented in  the  mode  of  preaching  which  is  herd  exem- 
plified. 

We  cannot  regard  any  of  these  sermons  as  deserving  a  paf^ 
ticular  analysis,  and  imked  we  have  no  room  tp  present  ex- 
tracts. Nor  shall  we  make  any  remarks  on  the  views  taken 
of  particular  texts,  and  on  the  methods  adopted  for  illustrating 
them;  our  objections,  for  we  huVe  objections,  on  these  points, 
are  not  30  great.  But,  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
noticed  deficiencies  only,  we  must  take  the Jiberty  to  advert  to 
a  few  improper  expressions.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  P's.  views  of  Divine  trutii  are,  in  general,  sound ;  but  he 
uses  many  phrases  which  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  several  whicb 
cannot  be  fairly  explained  in  a  sound  sense.  Having,  at  p.  149, 
spoken  of  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  and  of  the  hope  qf 
the  hypocrite,  he  says, — 

*  The  general  goodness  and  absolute  mercy  of  God  can  afford 
no  hope  of,  and  the  merits  of  human  obedience  can.  procure  no 
claim  to,  the  happiness  of  heaven.'-  <  But  the  Saviour,  of  the  world,' 
he  adds  <  has  established  the  immortality,  of  the  souU  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  everlasting  blessedness  of  both,  upon 
evideuoe,  the  most  c(mclusivi  and  satis/actor^  J 

To  speak  only  of  the  *  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence* 
which  Christ  had  furnished,  when  talking  of  the  foundation 
of  hope,  is  to  use  exactly  the  language  of  Sociriians.  Christ 
has  truly  given  us  *  satisfactory  evidence,*  but  this  evidence  is 
not  the  foundation  of  hope ;  it  serves  only  to  let  us  see  where 
our  hopes  may  safely  rest. 

A  few  lines  below,  in  the  same  page,  after  having  said  that 

*  The  buds  of  immortal  pleasure  must  have  already  begun  to 

*  make    their    appearance    in    the    illuminated  understanding 

*  and  sanctified  affections  of  renewed  nature,'  he  goes  on  to 
say — ^  This  is  the  only  evidence  of  conversion,  and  the  only 

*  foundation  of  hope.'  '  That  which  is  the  only  evidence  of 
conversion,  so  far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of  hope, 
is  no  foundation  at  all.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Author  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  represent  what  satisfies  the  Christiaa 
that  his  hope  is  genuine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language 
is  not  well  chosen ;  and,  besides,  it  does  away  the  charge  of 
*rror  at  the  expense  of  a  very   unmeaning  tautology. 

« Christianity  teaches,  and  the  doctrine  like  every  thing  else  iq: 
that  Divine  system  is  perfectly  reasonable,  that  it  is  only  by  imitating 
Vol.  IV.  N.S.  2  G 
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the  virtues  and  resembliDg  tbe  characrvr  of  the  blegeed,  that  we 
can  expect  to  be  received  into  their  everlasting  habitatioaef  and 
participate  in  their  immortal  j^y^ '  p.  £5h 

Jf  the  Bishop  of  Line  n  hid  used  this  expression,  no  one 
>v4>uld  have  had  any  doiibt  about  his  ni(*anin|f ;  Mr.  P.  perhaps^ 
means  differently,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  context  that 
he  does  so. 

<  Through  the  mediation  of  Christ  J^sus,  the   prince  of  petieet 

*  terms  of  acconimodation  are  offered ;  and  the  ministers  of  grace 
fixe  not  only  ineisengers  sent  to  anuomice  these  teroas,  but  iavest^d 
with  diplomatic  powers  to  treat  with  sinners  coucernipg  the  prc^posefl 
articles  of  adjustment.^  p.  16. 

We  cannot  say  -whether  these  plenipotentiaries,  Kke  the  ge- 
nerality of  their  diplomatic  brethren,  are  entrusted  with  a 
little  power  to  modify  their  teniis  if  they  find  the  treaty  not 
likely  to  proceed.     It  is  said  in  the  next  page,  however,  that 

*  the  terms  upon  which  it  [salvation]  is  accepted  are  honour- 

*  able,  advantageous  and  pleasant'  We  know  what  may  be 
urged  to  make  such  phraseology  appear  harmless,  for  this  is 
tb9  utHK)$t  that  will  be  aUeged,  hut  we  do  not  hesitfile  to 
affirm  th^t,  ob  ao  hk  prineiple  pf  int^rpretatiao,  or  aeaord- 
iag  to  Hie  endinary  measiiig  of  the  laagnag^  aoioii^  these  irbo 
meat  frequendy  use  it,  can  it  he  delanded.  It  ialoiipiafps 
wMch  no  sound  and  accurate  ditine  would  eweit  employ. 

^  A  capacity  of  benevolent  affisctiioB,*  (p.  ^4)  *  ami  the  indul- 
'  geoce  of  amiable  feeling,'  are  laid  down  as  ^  the  only  mn- 

*  elusive  proof  of  regeneration,  and  the  onl^  satisfaotpry  evi- 
^  de^ce  gf  christian  character.'  To  aay  nothing  of  the  straage 
phrase,  ^  a  capacity  of  booieyol^nt  aflfeotion^'  and  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  m^kuig  a  aaere  capacity  for  any  virtue,  evidence  of 
character,  it  is  plain  that  this  proof  of  regeneration,  if  it  in*- 
chide  not  the  dufiee  of  piety,  ipuat  be  very  moonclusive :  and 
if  Mr.  P.  meant  to  include  the^e,  be  oould  scarcely  have  hfim 
mere  unfortunate  in  his  lapg^nage. 

By  bis  manner  of  introducipg  a  quotation  fyom  Bajrrow«  be 
seisms  to  account  almsgiving  tA9  Ihe^t  pf  the  Cbri$liii|i*«  goo4 
wotks,  and  be  expressly  calls  (hia-r^  charity  in  the  striotc:$t  Jinidi 

*  inost  proper  sense  of  the  tef-n),^  ^^Iw^^ving  is  only  an  efifcct 
of  eharity,  and  bpisr  one  of  the  dfeUs  should  mean  the  cans?9 
m  the  $tnete$t  and  nu)$t  proper  «eii«e,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain.  The  blunder  is  the  mope  remarkaUe,  because  ne 
hiniself  observtes,  ^  ^  That  the  word  i^hix^b  has  been  rendered 

*  charity,  ought,  in  almost  all  in^tanees^  to  have  been  tmis- 
'  lated  love.'  It  would  sound  rather  oddly,  to  say-r-almsdeeds, 
vrbich  are  love  in  the  strietest  and  ttCMit  propeop  mmm  of  the 
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term.  The-  priaci|)le«  of  ambition,  fame,  slmme^  and  remorse, 
we  are  told,  ai'je  in  their  turns  to  be  wix>ufi^ht  upon ;  honouf , 
respeotabijity,  aqd  ^plaiise, — degradation,  disgrace,  aqd  misery, 
T— m?iy  warr^ntably  be  adduced  as  arguments  to  love  and  good 
"works.  We  coufcss  we  should  like  much  better  to  he^r  ja 
Christian  preacher  tell  bis  audience/ that  tbeir  very  best  nction^, 
«p  f^i*  aa  they  ar-e  inflaeoc^d  by  tl\e»e  xjaqtiye^,  are  repr/^ljen- 
^ble,  and  that,  if  ambition  and  yanity  are  their  pradominaat 
ii9otiv€^,  their  love  and  their  good  wQrk9  are  an  aboi»if)4tiofi 
if>  Ciod.     '  The  Author  of  our  religion,'  we  are  told,  '  delivered 

*  the  dactrinp  of  ftryivenpss    ae  the  pec^ljar,  tlie  sublimesjl;, 

*  9^(1  thfi  most  e*4led  virtue  in  his  diyin,e  morality.' — We  h^  ' 
jUw^jfp  thoMght^  -t^iat  the  Author  of  pur  religioa  ipcijlcated  ja 
^{11  -Bi^e  :^subhH^  ajad  exalted  virtue;  wbeja  he  said  '^.  Loye 
'^  your  e^ie^iAeSj  hiesji  them  that  curse  you,  do  |;ood  to  ^hei^ 
^'  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  ihem  wldoh  despitefuUy  use  you 
"  and  persecute  you."     '  Christians,'  it  is  said '  may  be  pensive 

*  and  mournful,  hut  they  can  never  be  discontented  and  que- 

*  jrilious.'  Alaa,fo^  poor  Jfom^  Jh^ !  We  ,qni  adi^it  no  p^rf fta 
-^e  Jhim,  k  weidd  saem,  to  be  truly  celifl^i^us. 

'Seycfratof  these  expresmotis  will  readily  he  admitted  to  be^ 
mere  inaccuracies  gf4aiiguage:  wea/e  witting  to  hof^k  is 
the  case  with  all.  We  should  have  ft  It  more  ^pcmed,  iiow« 
ever,  to  excuse  jiuch  iq^iccu^ficies  in  some  ot^her  writers,  thaa 
in  l^r.  P.  who  seems  anxious  to  be  any  thing  but  careless 
^bout  his  language.  In  truth,  we  s4i»peot  that  heii98  been  be- 
trayed into  the  use  of  many  phrases,  of  which  he  never  con- 
ffidered  the  import,  by  a  too  gi^at  fondness  feu*  iastuenablfe  words 
and  pretty  turns  of  expresrion.  Through  the  whde  volume, 
ihe  wish  to  he  ^#ie  is  mtieh  too  apparent;  scraps  <)f. poetry 
are  constantly  meeting  the  eye,  which  surely  do  not  add  mufih. 
<to  lihe  dignity  of  sernnms,  and  his  own  langun^  is  feecpiently 
VQTy.  far  removed  from  Uie  simplicity  oi'  prose.  Faulty  of 
this  kind  we  could  s|)ecify  in  great  al>undanee ;  we  &ht^  quote 
but  a  single  example  where  we  have  only  to  tbnow  pipi  of 
a  s^ptence  into  lines   to  make,  it  tolerable  verse. 

^  WhfWB  the  Wwwms  ap4  iryits  of  joy  always  wHe, 
And  ^  ro^es^of  plqaswre  j^erpetyally  blp>v.* 

With  some  ^smaU  atkerationfi;  the  rest  4xf  the  seDtence  vonUl 
do  equal^  wc*. 

9%e  strietiires,  wbieh  we  have  thought  U  dut  duty  to  qiake 
on  ihia  volume,  may  probably  he  deemed  severe ;  hut  we  .can 
oay  trirly  ,t|ia^  we  have  aeted  wkAi  4he  best  intentions.  We 
dhould  he  fiorry  to  hurt  Mr.  P's.  fedings,  or  his  faaw, 
Imt  stiH  more  sovry  to  do  aay  thing  4haA«iight  encourage  him  to 
publiab  other  sermons  like  these;  they  can  neither  do  much 
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good  io  the  world  nor  advance  his  reputation  with  the  judiciom 
part  of  society.  If  he  will  stady  a  more  correct  theological 
language,  cultivate  a  purer  taste  in  composition,  be  content  to 
state  plain  things  in  a  pbiin  manner,  and,  instead  of  his  meta- 
physics, infuse  considerably  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Gospel  into  his  discourses,  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him 
ligain.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  then, write  discourses 
(is  worthy  of  praise  as  these  are  of  censure.  His  abilities  are 
Certunly  respectable,  and  he  has  a  happv  talent  in  quoting 
the  Scriptures.  If,  in  his  application  of  them,  he  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  guided  more  by  tlie  soand  than  by  the 
sense,  it  is  not  often  the  case;  for  the  most  part  his  quotations 
are  very  judiciously  made.  This  talent  ot  itself  will  always 
do  much  for  a  preacher,  appropriate  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, naturallv  introduced,  wOl  make  an  indifferent  sermon 
agreeable,  and  an  ordinary  one  appear  excellent.  . 

■  ■■■■■'  '  '  ■■       ' 

Art*  VII.  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon^  £east,  and  Fake  Prophet^ 
qf  the  Apocafypseg  in  which  the  Number  6^  is  sotis&ctbrily  ex- 
plained. And  also  a  full  Dlustration  of  Daniera  Vision  of  the 
jR,am  and  He-Goat.  By  J.  £.  Clarke.  8vo.pp.400.  price  10s.  6d. 
Ogles  and  Co.  1814. 

f  Concluded  from  Page  298.^ 

JLf  ^'  CLARKE,  in  his  expositions  of  the  Beasts,  and  of  the 
'^  Little  Horn"  of  Daniel's  He-goat,  discovers  some  ori- 
jB^afity  of  thinking ;  and  though  he  may  be  mistaken,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  he  is,  even  in  some  main  questions 
which  he  labours  to  demonstrate,  yet  there  is  much  that 
makes  his  argument  deserving  of  attention.  We  have  first 
*  an  exposition  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
respecting  the  Whore,  and  the  Beast  on  which  she  rides. 
Our  Author  supposes  the  Wilderness  of  which  John  had  a 
view,,  to  represent  the  desolate  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
the  Woman  doubtless  signifying  the  Latin  Church  in  her 
greatest  splendour;  and  the  ^*  scarlet  coloured  Beast''  on 
which  she  rides,  exhibiting  a  striking  emblem  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire. How  exactly  all  that  is  here  said  of  the  Beast,  and 
of  tl|e  Woman  who   sits  upon   the  Beast,  agrees  with  the 

?ide,  the  splendour,  the  cruelty,  and  the  blasphemy  of  the 
apal  Church  and  Empire,  is  well  and  amply  illustrated. 
As  the   right  understanding  of  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
'  versea,  is  of  great  impartanoe,  the  illustration  of  it  deserves 
a  more  than  ordinary  attention.     '^  The  angel  said  unto  me, 
><  \yherefoce  didst  tliou  marvel?  I  vrilltdlthee  the  mystery 
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'^  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her,  which 
^  hath  the  scTen  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  beast  that  thoa 
'^  sawest,  was,  and  is  not;  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottom - 
'*  less  pit,  and  go  into  perdition :  and  they  that  dw^ll  on 
^^  the  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  names  were  not  written  in 
^*  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  when 
^'  they  behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.'* 
Many  difierent  interpretations  haTe  been  given  of  this  ab- 
struse passage.  Mede  says,  '  The  beast  that  had  already 
^  been  in  the  course  of  five  of  his  heads,  was  not  then  in 
^  that  state  of  sovereignty  in  which  the  whore  should  ride 
^  him ;  and  yet  was  even  then  (in  St.  John's  time)  in  pre- 
^  sent  being  in  the  sixth  head,  the  Caesars  then  reigning.' 
Dr.  Johnson  of  Haliwood  thus  explains  it :  *  He  was,  be-^ 
'  fore  John's  day,  in  the  imperial  and  other  preceding  heads 
^  of  Roman  f^overnment*  He  is  not  in  John's  day,  in 
^  his  public  and  visible  character  as  the  Papal  and  last 
^  head  of  Roman  government:  yet,  in  another  sense,  he 
^  then  exactly  existed.  That  spiritual  pride,  ambition,  desire 
'  of  pre-eminence — the  essential  quaKties  of  the  Papal  con- 
^  stitution,  were  in  the  wprld,  and  had  discovered  many 
'  symptoms  of  their  existence  in  the  apostolic  age.'  Arch- 
deacon Woodhouse's  explanation  i$  as  follows :  ^  He  wasy  and 

*  highly  enigmatical.     He    hath  existed;    doth    not  exist; 

*  yet  doth  exist.  Thiese  two  last  terms  in  their  literal  ac- 
^  ceptation  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other:  and 
'  therefore,  literally  taken,  cannot  be  true.     Yet  many  pas- 

*  sages  of  Scripture  have  this)  character,  and  yet  are  found 
'  to  contain  true    and    important    doctrine.      Thus,    a  good 

*  Christian  is  said  to  be  deady  while  he  liveth.    His  life  is 

*  hid  with  Christ  in  God.      This    expression,    literally  in- 

*  terpretedy  cannot  be  true ;  but  if  one  of  the  terms  be  taken 
^  in  its  spiritual  sense,  the  meaning  becomes  plain  and  most 

*  important.    The  life  of  the  beast  is  thus  figuratively  dead; 

*  his  life  is  Aid,    he  is  not  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the 

*  world  as  being  alive;  although  in  fact  he  lives  and  rules 

*  with  the  same  tyrannical  oppression  as  before.** 
Mr.  C.  we  believe  differs  from  all  others* 

^  The  solution  of  the  passage,  (he  says)  is  as  follows:  The 
beast  is  the  Latin  kingdom;  (^H  Anrivn  BcunXsia;)  consequently 
^e  Beast  toasy  that  is,  was  in  existence  previoudiv  to  the  time 
pf  Su  John,  for  Latinus  was  the  first  kbg  of  the  Latins,  and 
^Witor  tb9  last;  is  not  now,  because  the  Latin  nation  has  oeoa^d 
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Idng  6gb  t6  be  an  indepemlent  power,  dnd  is  nbw  uncler  tfce  do- 
ftiinion  of  the  I  omans ;  but  •*  shall  ascend  out  of  fbe  bottorolfesa 
«  pit;"  that  is,  the  Latin  kingdom,  the  Afrticbrrstiart  poiter.  or 
llbat  which  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyus,  of  bottonrr!«s«  ptt,  te  Jret 
ill  fbtunty. — In  'thi*]  prectrdiog  part  of  the  verse  the  Bf««t  is 
aonsidered  in  threi^  Mates,  as  ihut  which  "  was,  ar*d  h  not,  an^ 
^  shal}  ascend  Out  of  the  bottonjlfess  pk;'*  here  [In  tlie  latter 
part  of  it]  a  fourth  is  intreduceci.  and  **  ^  isV  .  This  ia  atided 
lo  shew  that  though  the  L^'tri^s  were  subjugated  by  the  Roniam; 
nevertheless  the  Uomans  themselves  were  Latins«  for  Ron.''lus^ 
the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  was  a  Latin;  conaequently.  that 
denominated  in  John's  days  the  Roman  Empire,  was*,  in  reaJityy 
the  Latin  kingdom,  for  the  very  language  of  tbe  Empii^e  wa« 
Latin;  artd  the  Greek  writers  Vvho  lived  m  the  tfme  of  the  Ro- 
mah  Empire  expressly  (ell  us  that  thos^  formerly  caRed  Latins 
ire  noir  denominated  Romans.  The  meaning  of  the  wfiitle  nds- 
ilt^e  Is,  thfereforte,  &9  foWoWs :  the  corrtfpt  part  of  iranlnnd  shill 
liave  ill  grelit  ddmii^tion  the  Lutm  emy^  ytt  ill  fufKtir;^,  ^ich 
iMS  already  been,  but  is  now  ektinct,  the  H^nfana  barring  cMi- 
qaered  it;  and  yet  h  stifi  in  faekig,  for  tikmigh  the  Latm  nation 
hit  be^  sybjugttdd*  yet  its  conquerors  are.  theniselTes  Latins/ 

lite  Attthot^a  ex|)ktiat}on  (rf  the  sei^t^n  hedds,  tliou^h  not 
n^t^y  is  well  supported.  The  seveti  (tibuutat'ns  6n  tehich  (he 
Woman  sitteth,  (ver.  9.)  h^^e  generally  been  corissidefed  aS 
tllucting  to  ttie  seVen  hills  updO  wtdch  Rome  originally  ^ood; 
but  he  interprets  the  mouittaiYis  itt  ti  flgUMfite  sense,  agree- 
ably to  Chjq).  vi.  14.  xVi.  2Q.  Isa.  ii.  2.  &c,  t'he  mouii- 
iaifls  he  therefor^  considers  as  sefven  great  powers,  and  as 
tbfeV  airfe  heads  of  the  Beast,  they  inost  be  the  s^en  greatest 

S'  miience^  6f  the  Latih  World.  Ifty  these  he  iliiderstands 
fie  sei^en  tJlectorates  of  the  Gfenliati  Etnplre,  at  the  tiiiie 
Ift  tvhich  th6  Beast,  and  the  Wofnan  he  carries,  were  in  tbfeir 
hlgbeM  State  6f  Antichristiafi  fi-osji^rity.  The  Electors  in 
the  thirteenth  dentUry,  were,  the  Archbishops  6t  iMentfe,  Co- 
l6^ne,  and  Triers  ;  the  Count  Palatirie  (rf  the  tthine,  the  Duke 
6f  Sa&6ny,  the  Marquls  of  firandenburgh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia, 

6ut  th6  heads  of  the  iBeast  have  k  double  significafioti : 
th^y  are  not  only  seven  ttiountaiftS,  but  seven  kings^  dr  su- 
preme forms  of  government.  These  the  Author  supjio^^s  to 
be  different  from  the  seVfert  h^ads  of  the  l)ra^ofi,  Which 
nOnster  Wk^  purely  Ronmti.  .  Tbe  first  Ih^ee  hfeftds  re(&  to 
the  forms  of  governiUent  atnOlig  tbe  Laiihs  before  thdr  sob- 
jagdtfoh  }»f  tbe  RorubiM^;  tiai.  that  df  kifigfty  df  dietators^  and 
*f  jirrttot^.  Thi«  ill  that  jierkwl  df  WWeh  th&  an^^  ^y€A% 
4i1teii  he  sky*,  **the  beast  which  thtou  sawest,^  W«tt.''  fbe 
following  three  forms  of  government  were— the  Consular,  the 
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TriiimTirat^y  mA  the  Imperial.  This  last  subsisted  in  John's 
tHiiei  and)  according  la  Mr*  C,  was  the  seventh  head  of 
Ike  Prtigon  ;  but  thi^  seventh  head  of  the  Beast  was  in  futurity 
wb^n  the  Revelaiioii  was  made  to  the  Appstle.  An  end  wa$ 
ut  to  the  Imperial  name  in  the  year  476,  A:  D.  by  Odoacer^ 
»ut  as  he  and  his  successors  took  the  title  of  king,  the 
fKmer  sUII  continued  much  the  saitie;  and  this  therefore  cantiot 
Well  be  called  a  new  form  of  government,  being  rathei^  it 
continuation  of  the  Imperial',  or  a  renovation  of  the  kingly 
aathority.  The  new  form  of  government  under  the  East^h 
emperors  Is  set  aside  as  aot  keiog  iDdei)eiideBt;  but  the  Car- 
levingifta  patriciate,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Fabet^s  explanation,  ^s 
Meounted  the  eetenth  hejid.  This  was  to  remain  a  8^i?t 
epace,  (ver  ID)  which  was  actaaUy  the  case,  for  it  had  lasted 
Miy  about  (brty-five  years,  when  the  dignity  of  enperor  wi^ 
4!P0iiferred  on  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  800.  This  is  ^'  The  beast 
^  that  Was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  an  eighth,  a»d  is  of  tlie 
**  sereOi  andgoeth  into  perdition  f — (ver.  11.) 

*  That  is  to  say^  the  Latin  kingdom  that  has  already  been,  but 
is  now  no  longer  in  existence,  shall  immediately  follow  the  dis- 
solution of  the  seventh  form  of  Latin  government ;  and  tbis  do- 
minion i^  called  an  eighth^  because  it  succeeds  to  the  seventh. 
Yet  it  is  not  an  eighth  head  of  the  Beast,  because  the  Beast  has 
only  seven  heads,  for  to  constitute  a  new  head  of  the  Beast  the  ftmn 
ef  gm^enunent  most  not  only  differ  in  nature,  hut  also  in  namd^' 
p.  227. 

We  have  thus  stated  as  concisely  as  possible  Mr.  C's.  idea 
of  the  heads  of  this  Beast. 

As  to  the  ten  horns  of  the  Beast,  Mr.  C.  says  *  They  cannot 
^  be  the  same  Avith  those  of  the  Dragon,  as  interpreters  coitf- 

*  monly   conceive,   because    tlie   powers  represented  by    the 

*  Beast  and  Dragon  are  different.'  Admitting  his  intcrprc- 
tation  of  the  Dragon;  vi^.  that  it  represents  the  religion  of 
the  JEfea^i^n  Roman  Empire,  it  may  be  as  he  afBrms;  but 
if  both  the  Dragon  and  the  Beast  are  symbols  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  under  different  characters,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, then  iliis  can  be  no  objection  to  tlieir  being  considered 
as  exactly  the  same.     These  ten  horns,  be  says 

'  Most  be  fibund  ^imong  the  great  states  of  Europe  at  the  <om*, 
nrenceniem  of  the  Reformation.  These  wer6  exactly  ten ;  vte. 
France,  Spain,  England,  Scotland/ the  Empire,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Poland,  Hangary,  and  Portagal/  p  232. 

The  Germanic  £arpire,  tlien,  is  the  Beast,  and  its  Elee-* 
torated  are  itsr  heads,  and  yet  itsdf  is  one  of  the  horn« !  We 
cantiat  dearly  perceive  the  faarmoi^y  of  all  Ibis. 
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The  way  being  thus  prepared  for  the  explanatioo  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  respecting  the  "  ten  horned  Beast"  which 
rises  out  of  the  «ea,  and  of  the  "  two  horned  Beast"  which 
rises  out  of  the  earthy — the  Author  enters  on  his  under- 
taking by  observing  that 

.f  The  angers  explanation  contained  in  the  17th  chapter^  may 
)}e  considered  an  interpretation  of  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
fiA  well  as  of  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  seven  headed  and  ten 
homed  Beast.'  p.  243. 

He  conceives  this  ten  homed  Be&st,  to  be  the  identical 
Beast  on  which  the  Woman  rode.  The  ^^  name  of  blasphemy" 
upon  the  heads  of  this  Beast  (ver.  1.)  and  common  to  them 
ell,  he  supposes  to  be  no  other  than  that  which  was  also 
oonimon  to  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany,  or  that  well  known 
one,  Sacrum  hiPERitM  Komanum.  *  The  sacred  (or  holy) 
f  Roman  empire.'  The  deadly  wound  which  one  of  the  beads 
of  the  Beast  received,  and  which,  was  healed,  he  ^supposes  to 
signify  the  death  wound  which  was  given  to  the  Imperial 
government  when  the  Western  Roman  Empire  was  overturned 
by  the  northern  Barbarians ;  and  its  healing,  as  having  been 
j^ected  by  its  revival  in  the  year  800.  A.  D. 
<.  But  our  attention  is  called  to  the  «econ  (2  Beast,  which  rose 
out  of  the  Earth.  This  Earth  is  the  Latin  world,  and  the 
Beast  is  another  Latin  empire,  that  is,  the  spiritual  Latin 
empire  or  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  opinions  about  the 
Image  which  this  «ecoiic2 .  Beast  caused  to  be  made  to  the 
J^rstj  have  been  very  various.  Lord  Napeir  and  Mr.  Whiston 
supposed  thQ  Empire  of  Cjfermany  to  be  the  Image,  because 
it  is  the  image  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Vitringa  supposes 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  to  be  the  Image.  Others 
think  that  the  worshipping  of  images  is  referred  to.  Our 
Author's  opinion  is,  that  the  Image  of  the  Beast  must  designate 
a  person  who  represents  in  himself  the  whole  power  of  the 
XmHu  empire:  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  emperor,  for  be 
was  only  the  chief  of  the  German  aristocracy.  The  Image 
.pf  the  Beast  must  be  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Latin  ein- 
pire.  This  Image  and  representative  of  the  Beast  is  the 
Pope. 

But  the  main  object  to  prepare  the  way  for  which  the 
Author  has  been  labouring  through  more  than  three-hundred 
pages,  is  the  solution  of  the  question — *  To  whom,  or  to  what, 
*  are  we  to  apply  the  number  666  ?'  To  the  Q.  E.  D.  we 
ftre  fast  approacning.  We  fear  the  reader  is  impatient  to  ar- 
rive at  it,  but  he  must  bear  a  little.  If  the  truth  is  to  be 
found  respecting  this  mysterious    matter^  it  is    worth  som^ 
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trouble  to -obtiuo  it;  and  the  Atitbor's  ifidustry  and  ingennity 
lay  claim  to  attention,  and  merit  that  jastice  be  done  to  his 
lu-gument. 

' ''  He  causetli  all  both  small .  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
*'  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their 
<<  foreheads/'  That  the  signification  of  the  mark  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  name,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Re\r, 
xiv.  11.  where  it  is  said  ^<  They  have  no  rest  day  ner  night,  who 
worship  the  Beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the 
MAAK  of  his  name/'  The  name  of  the  Beast  is  the  Latin  em* 
pire;  the  mark  of  his  name,  therefore,  must  be  his  Latin  worship* 
That  this  is  the  meanmg  of  the  mark  is  demonstrable  from  the 
circumstance  thatthe  two  horned  Beast,  or  false-prophet,  causes 
all  descriptions  of  persons  to  receive  it ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  continual  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy  is  to  enforce 
the  Latin  idolatry  upon  their  flocks/  p.  329f 

*  '*  No  man  might  buy  or  sell^  save  he  that  had  the  mark  of 
*«  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name/*  Bishop  Newton  sup- 
poses that  the  name  of  the  Beast,  and  the  number  of  his  name, 
mean  the  same  thing;  but  this  opinion  is  totally  irreconcilable 
with  Rev.  XV.  2.  where  St.  John  informs  us  that  that  he  <*  saw  as 
*^  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  them  that  had 
*•  gotten  the  victory  over  the  Beast,  and  over  his  Image,  and 
*'  over  the  number  of  his  name  stand  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 
<^  having  the  harps  of  God/'  In  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
the  Beast,  his  Image,  and  the  number  of  his  name,  are  different, 
«nd  therefore  no  two  of  them  can  mean  the  same  thing.  Hence 
that  which  is  meant  by  **  the  name  of  the  Beast/'  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  intended  by  the  number  of  his  name.  But  how 
can  this  be,  when  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  following  ver^, 
that  the  number  of  the  Beast  is  666;  which  number  is  declared 
to  be  that  of  his  name  ?  The  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  is  as 
follows.  Both  Beasts  have  the  same  appellation, — that  is  to  say, 
the  names  of  the  first  and  second  Beasts,  are  equally  *H  \<vriim 
BacriXsia,  the  Latin  kingdom :  therefore  by  the  «*  name  of  the  Beast" 
IS  meant  the  Latin  kingdom ;  and  by  the  *'  number  of  his  name" 
is  also  meant  the  Latm  kingdom.  And  as  it  has  been  already 
proved  that  the  name  of  the  Beast  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
number  of  his  name,  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  the  Beasts 
is  designated  by  the  *'  name  of  the  Beast;"  and  that  the  other 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  *'  the  number  of  his  name."  Hence 
only  one  of  the  Beasts  is  numbered;  that  which  is  not  numbered, 
is  termed  <*  the  name  of  the  Beast ;''  and  the  numbered  Latin 
empire  is  denominated  <*the  number  of  his  name;"  i.e.  as  both 
Beasts  have  the  same  name,  666,  the  number  contained  in  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  not  counted,  stands  for  the  Latin  kingdom 
which  is  numbered,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  practice  of  represent- 
ing names  by  the  numbers  contained  in  them*    It  is  9aid,  <<  Let 
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f^  him  ihAt  hath  «  rUmd  €croi«t  the  nttndber  of  tlM  Rtitft)''  tutt  of 
ike  Beasts ;  cGasequendy,  though  it  ii  certwt  that  the  nlttAdfiA 
Beast  is  the  Latin  empire ;  it  is  impossible,  from  the  mere  wKoufp 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  Latin  empire  secular  or  spiritual.  Hepce 
tbcf  nece<«ity  of  detenirining  Which  of  the  two  iBeasts  God  bts  com- 
{mted '  that  it  is  the  second  Beast  Which  is  m(fnbeted»  is  endent 
from  three  diifereftt  passages  iti  the  Apocalypse,  Chapr.  xiii.  17. 
X¥  £.  xix.  20.  f'ut  whM  adds  the  last  degree  of  certsiikty  to  this 
question,  is  the  posaage  iti  Cliap  &iii.  15.  whidh  ioimedifttiily  follotrs 
the  one  which  i»  now  under  cof^det^tfon,  '^Here  is  wisdom:  let 
^*  him  that  huth  a  mind  count  the  number  of  th6  Beast,  f of  jt  b 
<^  the  number  of  a  mdn:  and  his  number  is  six  htfndred  tlttt^ 
^  score  and  six.'*  Here  is  a  key  by  which  the  sacfed  rtiystery 
can  be  alone  unlocked ;  whereA^  ^^  let  hirti  that  hatli  a  nriDd 
•<  count  tl»e  number  of  the  Beast; '—*}et  ft  kingdom  be  fontsA  out 
which  cMltains  tlie  precise  ikimber,  666*  for  this  most  be  tnfalfibiy 
the  name  of  tlie  Beast.  *"&  Aax'm  ^atmkildt,  -The  Latin  lingdom, 
has  this  number  But  both  Beasts  are  called  by  this  name:  which 
fe,  therefore,  the  one  that  is  numbered  ?  The  text  says,  **  ITie 
'*  number  of  the  Beast*' — '  is  the  number  of  a  man;  consequently 
the  nuinbt;r  of  the  .  east  must  be  a  man ;  that  is  to  say»  it  must 
be  repre.<^ehted  elsewhere  in  the  Revelacion  under  this  6nkblem» 
for  ill  no  other  sense  can  an  empire  be  denominated  a  man  ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  ten  horned  Beast,  for  that  is  unifurinlY  styled 
the  Beasf^  in  every  part  of  the  pocalypse;  where  there  has  been 
Oco'^rgion  to  mcntinn  this  power.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  fl;e  two  horned  Beast,  or  Romish  hierarchy,  which  is  likewise 

Mffled   tiiE   FALSE-PROPiiET." 

This  fimshing  to  Mr.  C.'s  Dissertati<m  is  certainly  Tcfy 
ifigemous,  and  well  deserves  the  arttetitrotif  of  thos^  wlio  hive 
*  a  tnind*  for  this  Sort  of  studies  ;  partlcukfty  as  it  fespects 
the  application  of  the  i>uniber  666  to  both  Beasts,  for  so  notys- 
terious  and  involved  do  some  of  the  eBigina9  in  this  Book 
appear  to  be,  that  it  is  uot  improbable  that  his  ideas  oii  tLis 
part  of  th^  subject  may  have  seme  f&midaliOtt;  but  his  notion 
coBeerBifig  the  J^ake  prophet  aslhe»talt  lo  be  DHitihered^  seem^ 
sMre  faKCtful  than  just.  This  ivsni^  wbich^  is  to  be  nanfaered, 
idnstyone  wooid  thiirk,  be  sougfbt  for  iff  ^ome  pmp^r  mta^,  and 
vet  in  an  appetlative,  and  in  one  so  pt^ssed  ifhto  th^  flet^<;«'. 

Wheft  -ii^  teHect  oft  the  nttober  and  the  tafctits  tff  th^ 
ttieti  whohat^  atleiftpttd  to  ilhrstrate  the  ^Isioiirs  ctf  8t  Jdhfi, 
«ftd  the  great  drseof  datice  of  opinions,  it  ^toutd  sfeent  as  if  there 
must  be  something  racTioally  wrong,  some  fat.al  error,  at  the 
Very  foundation  of  all  their  systems  of  ex])lanati(Ui,  which 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  mistake  oxkd  oonfusioii  thai  ap- 
pear, to  pervade  them  all.  What  this  is^  doaervO»  to  he  itta- 
Cutely  oensid^red.    Perbstpes  one  of  th^se  grefit  «fstaketi  oMiy 
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rk^tl  th«  mery  iratbfe  of  tbc  sjrflfibofe.  WhateT^rit  b^^  ive 
shotrld  foti  careful  n6t  to  Meiitify  the  fatit^tk^  errors  kftA  ift*^ 
gerttotw  rfefreries  of  pious  Commentators,  with  the  awful  pre- 
dictions of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  ai  to  sufltr  otirselVes  to  treat 
the.sul^ect  with  levity,  or  to  withhold  our  serious  attention 
from  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  Whatever  degree  of  uncertainty 
or  difBcuIty  may  attadi  to  the  schemes  ef  diriferetit  interpreter!^ 
«rf  prophecy^,  the  prcfdictions  are  in  •  themselves  no  l4ss  iti- 
fktfiDiy  certarft,  th^fi  the  syftibols  empioyed  arte  distinctly  ap- 
propriate to  their  designed,  though,  at  present,  undeveloped 
ifapcprt.  Although  the  principal  end  of  prophecy  may  relate 
t9tUe  period  in  which  its  accomplishment  shall  be  cunsumaiattfcl, 
i|  can,  s<»areely  be  doubted  that  it  is  one  design  of  the^e  su  lime 
records  to  awa&en  the  humble,  earnest,  and,  devout  anticipa* 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church,  while  the  events  referred  to 
ai;e  as ,  et  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  Him  who 
rules  iuturit).  The  study  of  prophecy  is  powerfully  catcu* 
lated  to  eouii^teract  the  prevailing  tendeucy  to  confine  our 
attention  to  second  causes  ;  and  it  will  teach  us  to  contemplate 
tUe  wonderful  transactions  and  changes  in  the  political  world, 
a.&  part  of  an  inliiiite  plan,  relating  to  the  allwise  purposes  of 
Him  ^vhose  counsel  shall  stand. 

'  We  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  still  remains  another 
subject  of  discussion  to  which  Mr..  C.  invites  our  attention, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  withotit  notice;  i'or, 
both  his  argument  tlirough  the  whole  inquiry,  and  the  con* 
elusion  wiiich  he  draws,  appear  more  satisfactory  than  on  any 
other  subject  in  the  book.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Dduiers 
vision  of  the  Rate  and.  He-goat.  His  princi|)al  object,  is  to 
prove  that  by  the  Little  Horn  which  rose  up  out  of  one  of 
the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Greeks,  is  signified  the  Ottoman 
power,  or  the  Turkish  kingdom,  whfch  first  rose  up  in  Asia 
Minor,  (A.  D.  1300,)  and  whicli,  though  litth  in  i  s  com- 
mencement, yet  ^^  wa^ed  exceedingly  .great  towards  the  south, 
^^  and  towards  the  east,  and  towards  the  pleasant  land;'' 
that  is,  towards  the  Morea,  the  .  empire .  of  Trebizond,  iPa- 
lestine,  Armenia,  and  ^gypt  Thus  **  His  power  became 
"  mighty^  but  not  by  his  own  power ;"  but  by  means  of  the 
military  forces  cdm j^ed  of  captives,  and  of  the  tribute  chiK 
dcen  of  the  conquered  ChristtM»^  M^mm  the  Turks  edtttsated 
in  the  art  of  wftr  tmtti  their  childhood,  and  who  became 
th«  ftialb  strength  of  the  Othrnan  empire,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  the  OthfUstn  sultans  extended  their  conquests,  whife 
thift  tifttlvc  Ttirks  gavtf  themsdves  Wholly  to  trade  and  WeN 
ehaftdis^^  or  to  fif^cfili^  i^attie^  their  most  an^ieifit  atid  na- 
tural vocation^ 
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Our  limits  forbid  our  eQtering  farther  into  this  subject; 
we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  recommending 
it,  and  indeed  the  .whole  book,  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
as  worthy  of  thejr  attention. 


Art.  YlU.  Armageddon,  A  Poem;  In  Twelve  Books*  By  the  Rev. 
George  Townsend,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College^  .Cambridge.  The 
First  Eight  Books.  4to.  pp.  32,  814.  Price  H.  1  Is.  6d.  jSatchard. 
1815. 

TXTE  fear  that  most  readers  will  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of 
this  poem,  considerably  prejudiced  against  it.  It  cannot 
be  but  that  praise  so  premature  and  so  lavish,  as  that  which 
Mr.  Cumberland  was  injudicious  enough  to  bestow  upon  it,  must 
produce  this  eflect.  Praise  is  that  one  thing  of  which  we  are 
all  desirous;  and  when  it  is  so  profusely  squandered  before  it 
has  been  deserved,  we  all  feel  as  if  something  were  unjustly 
given  away  in  which  ourselves  huve  some  common  right. 

Of  this  prejudice  reviewers  must  be  supposed  to  be  clear.  We 
certainly  did  endeavour  to  divest  ourselves  of  it,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  poem  did  not  at  all  help  us  in  our  en« 
deavours.  So  much  extravagance  with  so  little  poetry  we  have 
seldom  seen.      Every  thing  here  is   '  boundless,'  *  nameless,' 

*  measureless,'  *  endless  ;*  and  every  thing  is  vulgar,  creeping, 
unaffecting.  Nothing  enough  in  nature  to  come  home  to 
our  feelings :  nothing  sufficiently  imaginative  to  lead  our  fancy 
captive.  The  Author  calls  *  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,*  but 
most  assuredly  they  do  not  come  at  his  call. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  extravagance  with  ima- 
gination.   To  be  grandiloquous — to  talk    *  all  monstrous,  all 

*  prodigious  things,  is  eas^;'  but  to  bring  them  vividly,  in  their 
own  light,  before  the  *  ramd's  eye*  of  the  poet  and  the  reader, 
to  make  them  things  familiar  to  us,  to  make  us  forget  reality 
in  imagination,  the  book  and  the  poet  and  ourselves  in  the  subT 
ject,  to  bring  us  to  that  s<ate  that  '  function 

^  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
^  But  what  is  not  ;* 

—-this  is  the  difficidty,  this  is  the  poefs  work :  but  of  this  we 
find  nothing  in  Mr,  Townsend. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  examples  of 
those  cold,  unimpassioned  monstrosities,  which,  vrith  some 
readers,  pass  current  for  poetry,  but  which  cost  the  manuftcturer 
so  little.  Their  impotence  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  description^  and  th^  oflfect  that  wpyld 
^  produced  b^  the  object  describedt 
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<  Pinty  came  th*  inferior  tribes  of  Teraphim, 
The  fearful  shapes,  and  unimagined  forms 
That  haunt  the  restless  murderer,  when  Affright, 
Soul-harroWmg,  staVu  around  th'  unquiet  bed. 
Points  to  the  bleeding  wounds,  or  wildly  glares, 
And,  yelling,  as  the  guilty  slumberer  starts 
From  the  wild  dream  of  horror,  glides  away. 
Here*  towered  the  ghastly  monster,  that  alarmed 
The  Lusian  Wanderer,  when  his  shattered  bark 
The  stormy  windings  of  the  Cape  explored ; 
Forth  from  the  swelling  deep,  above  the  flood 
Th'  enormous  phafatom  rose ;  with  livid  cheek, 
And  hair  wide-floating  on  the  sudden  blast. 
As  his  dark  brow,  and  withered  front  declared  ^ 
His  inward  torment,  and  appalling  fires 
Shot  from  his  eye,  as  from  some  deepened  cave  : 
And,  loudly  echoing  o*er  the  watery  waste, 
His  voice  was  heard,  cursing  the  daring  crew 
That  on  the  tempests  of  his  reign  encroached. 
And,  with  the  whirlwinds,  mixed  their  human  tones 
To  vex  his  solitude.     There,  too,  were  seen 
The  forms  that  roved  amid  the  nodding  groves 
Of  Arden,  when  the  bold  Rinaldo  sped 
His  still,  and  lengthened  way ;  a  female  shape. 
Covered  with  even-waking  eyes,  and  armed 
With  snaky  hair,  whence  a  blue  serpent  curled 
In  rearing  spires  upon  her  marble  neck ; 
Swifl  as  an  eagle  darted  on  her  prey, 
Hurling  the  monster  at  the  Hero's  breast, 
That  piercing  through  the  thick,  and  folded  mail, 
Siirunk  cold  and  noisome  on  his  beating  heart ; 
Now  o'er  his  pale  face  glistening,  now  his  helm. 
Now  o*er  his  bending  head,  the  Fury  twines 
Resistless ;  fast  he  flies,  or  stops,  or  writhes,  ' 
Kneels,  runs,  or  stands,  or  howls  aloud,  or  groans 
In  agony,  still  the  dread  monster  chilled 
His  freezing  bosom,  till  the  stranger  Knight 
Wielded  his  massy  club,  and  smote  the  fiend 
And  conquered,  as  disdain  th'  envenomed  tongue 
Qf  slanderous  Envy.*  pp.  1,38—140. 

*  Eternal  Justice  reared  her  awful  form, 
In  all  the  majesty  of  terror  enlarged, 
Girt  with  the  shaaow*of  Death,  gloomy  as  Hell, 
Fierce  as  the  wrath  of  God;  her  stature  filled 
The  vale  of  Judgment,  and  the  stormy  realms 
Of  Armageddon  shook  beneath  her  treads 
As  on  the  enemies  of  God  she  rushed. 
Scattering  her  burning  arrows  round,  with  tire 
Atvd  tempest  on  their  heads;  and  reared  on  high 
The  vengeful  splendour  of  her  glittering  spear. 
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Hurjiafi^  Its  liirhtninfrff,  &rtd  the  kecond  DeaChV 

With  ^ery  in  ignati^^  to  consume 

I1i  accurged    and  instant  from  the  left  hand  borne 

By  ail  th'  ii>pultin^  Demons,  mid  the  storms 

Of  Hell  l)^iHiy  l^e  Damned  race  arose; 

Then  ooureHng  downwards,  in  the  view  of  all 

Created  iieings,  banished  fVom  their  God, 

Cttrsod  with  l^e  worni  of  conscience  in  their  hearts, 

Tothe  dark  world  of  woe  beneath,  they  plunge  */  pp.  42 — 3. 

Here  is  a*  acci^iBulAtton  o(  fAl  hoFriMe  wimlA.  init  nothing 
like  horror ; — asd  what  is  th»  reaaoA  ?  Hsre  is  no  imagination 
exerted  on  the  pftii  .tif  the  fuiet,  no9»  therefore  exoited  on  that 
of  the  reader  ;««^Betbi»g  £sk  by  Che  poet,  nothing  therefore 
by  the  reader. 

We  cannot,  too,  but  notice  tjfie  alis^rdity  tba^  perpetually, 
during  the  pcrusaj  'of  the  poem,  int|*udes  itself  upon  the 
mind ;  that  things  which  fjjo^  place  stt  jk)i(S  popaummation 
of  all  things,  9re  bein^  told  us^  J3tf)d  Yf^  ^r^ iStill  jui  the  body, 
still  on  this  ^rth,  i^hijcb^  ftccordinj;:  to  jtbe  ^Mrriter,  was  some 
time  ago  cc^^iumM-  OjMr  d^ll  i^nag-ii^ons,  with  no  greater 
stimulus  than  we  ^^ckb^v^  from  Mf*  T.^  imnwt  go  quite  this 
length. 

We  must  notice  also  Ih^nnei^miii^  profiuienesa  «f  the  writer. 
Speeches  gixen  m  procedkif^  from  the  EveriaMmg  Father^ 
or  from  the  Messiah^  ^e  will  not  jtistify  even  in  Milton,  and  we 
are  sure  that  Miltoo  bas  np  si^cerer  admirers.  The  speeches 
in  Armageddon,  ascribed  to  Him  whom  we  'Shpuld  tremble 
even  to  name^  are  of  the  lowest  description.  ^  Jl^Qf^f  dowUf 
*  ye  cursed'— Is  an  e?amp]i.«duit  j.uat  Piccjws  1p  m»«  ^ain,  what 
revelation  inforw^d  Jijlr,  T.  iSi4  4J>J^  jmnMffJWWe  worlds, 
formed  by  the  wisdoj^  jMud  ppwer  of  <^od,  ^f  jjal^abited  by 
responsibjc  <5reature^,  of  iwdoiii  nmehv^efMejk  biA  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  EfM^b^  i^iwly,  (tinraeihings  f^w  ioo  solemn  for 
the  sport  of  vienfie^ 

There  are  «  few  things  «iot  itl  inoaeined ;  noiie^  as  far  as 
we  have€a#n,  not  ifl  ^x^cuted.  One  of  4l^l^ft9t«9is  the  fol- 
lowing ;   but  it  is  diffuse,  wordy,  and  in  part  vulgar. 

*  The  golden  sun  from  Europe's  ]oveIy  plains 
Declining,  decked  th^  4^1j(DCic>  pprpip  wave,  ' 
Aiid  sh^  upon  ColpnqJ)ia!s  Western  coast 
The  vemd  dawn;  when,  on  the  dpw;iwardjB(ide 
Of  the  ttill  globe,  the  sHy^  Queen  of  Ni^^ 
Arose  in  fuf-orbedivs^e,  and  began 
Her  patjh  majestic  thro'  tbe  blue  i^repe^* 
And  threw  her  nHverl^ht^o'er  hatf  the  woijd^ 
WIA  tredtb^  apd  pomp^.and  vadity^  ^Mlprn^d^ 
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The  fading  pageants  of  unpeopled  states, .    ^     . 

And  mouldering  empires :  Oh!  wiiat  fearful  scenes 

Of  horror,  thro'  thy  long  continued  eourFe 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years,  hast  thou  beheld, 

Pale  sovereign  of  the  night!  thy  peerless  rays 

Have  played  in  transient  softness,  o'er  the  mass 

Of  dark  and  raging  tempests,  as  they  lashed 

The  sounding  snores:  have  seen  them  vex  the  deep 

With  hurrlcrine,  and  swallow  in  th*  abyss 

Of  aoaddening  wet>ers  potent  fleets,  that  rode 

Im  atately  majesty  ahove.  and  6eenJ^d 

To  conquer  Ocean!  thou  bast  tinged  the  ourge 

Ttiat  dosed  tbe«pape  of  their  descem.  and  bowled 

A  louder  roari  big  wjxh  the  d^^i^g  shrieks 

Of  the  wrecked  mariners,  wbo  turn  to  tUee 

A  sad  farewell,  dospajring  look  and  (Irown* 

Thou,  when  gaunt  Famine    Pestilence,  and  War, 

Have  swept  with  fevered  wing  the  groaning  land§, 

Th^  wealth  of  nation:;,  ar)cl  the  pride  of  states, 

Mid  all  the  terrors  of  the  thundering  bolj, 

A^d  mtdnlghi  Kghtnings,  hashing  thro^  tlie  douds 

Of  heaven ;  amid  the  battle  aiMi  the  atorm, 

Thou,  UAiioiceraed,  hast  held  chy  stately  couiTse, 

And>  heedless  o^  an  agoni^iiig  world, 

P«>ured  tbirQe  ei^paud^d  iM^aws  dike  on  all! 

Now,  doovted  thyself  to  ruin  1  thou«  pal^  moon  J  ^ 

Torn  from  thy  monarch  Earth »  shalt  leave  tliic^  orb> 

^od  hurl  thy  brokcu  fragments  thro*  ihe  sky. 

To  rest  upon  the  Comet's  burning  mass. 

When,  guided  by  the  demon  arm,  it  bends 

ft3  flight  resi&dess  thro*  the  solar  way. 

•Ohl  ttiou  hast  ri$en  on  the  last  night  of  Earth, 

T1«it,  fcuslied  as  midnight  murderci^  approached^ 

And  found  tho*  long  foretold  the  human  race 

Yet  slumbering  o'er  the  plans  of  future  days^ 

Unfit,  and  unprepared  to  meet  their  Judge 

Sdernal :  all  thi^g^  in  tlieir  wonted  traia 

iOirtini^d;  passion  and  debasing  vice, 

.PilJis^vdlt,  and  error,  luxury  a«id  pride, 

Sewdden^d  istill  the  lasllllons  of  mankind; 

Youth  hfffGd  continual  springs  and  roved  at  \vill 

la  fancy 'a  gayest  dr-eana,  o'er  many  ^  flower 

Of  future  pleasure,  and  of  lasting  love. 

Expecting  cloudless  suns,  and  spotlessjoys. 

The  Parad^e  of  Ufe;  there  manhood  pmod/  Sec.  pp.  11<^13. 
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Art.  IX.  An  Index  to  the  Anatomical^  Medical^  Chirurgicaif  and 
Phisiological  Papers f  contained  in  the  J^raneactions  of  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety  of  London ;  from  the  Commencement  of  that  Work,  to  the 
End  of  the:  Year  1813.  Chronologically  and  Alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. 4to.  pp.  101.  Price  10s.  ^.  boarids..  Callow:  &.  Floyer: 
Longman  and  Co.  London.  18 14*. 

"1X7  E  are  induced  to  notice  this  work  for  th^  parposift  of 
making  it  known  to  the  nu&erous  and  respectable  body  of 
the  medical  profession,  who^e  convenience  and  advantage  mu«t 
have  been  principally  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Author  when 
he  resolved  on  its  publication ;  for  we  apprehend  that  no  ex- 
pectation, either  of  lame  or  of  emolument,  could  have  been  a  suf- 
nqient  inducement  to  incur  the  risk  of  printing.  This  Index 
was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  Author's  private  use ;  but  he 
naturally  thought,  that  as  time  is  to  many  persons  of  greater 
value  than  money,  there  might  be  some  individuals,  pursuiojg 
the  same  course  of  useful  and  laborious  study,  who  would  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  industry,  and  to  purchase  at 
the  price  of  a  few  shillings,  what  bad  cost  him  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  application  to  anii^ksome  occupation. 

The  Royal  Society  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  any 
of  our  Medical  Societies.  Its  extensive  series  of  transactions  con- 
tains avast  number  of  valuable  communicfitions  on  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science  connected  with  medicine ;  and  to  possess  the 
means  of  easy  and  direct  reference,  to  so  valuable  a  collection  of 
papers,  must  be  advantageous  to  every  individual  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  especially  as  the  volumes  themselves, 
from  their  number  and  costliness,  are  to  be  met  with  only  in 
our  public  libraries,  or  in  the  extensive  collections  of  a  few 
opulent  individuals. 


Art.  X.  An  Enlarged  ISeries  of  Extracts  .from  the  Diary^  Me* 
ditations,  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Joseph  WiUiams,  of  Kidderminster: 
with  Notes  Bio^aphical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  are  an- 
nexed, some  Original  Letters  from  Ministers,  &c,  occasioned  bf 
his  Death:  and  an  Index.  Embellished  with  a  Portrait.  £^ 
Benjamin  Hanbury,  a  Descendant  of  the  Author.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv, 
512.  Price  14s.  C.  Taylor,  1815. 

'pHESE  *^  Extracts'*  will  make  their  readers  acquunted 
with  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character ;  one  who,  in  his  day^ 
though  he  occupied  only  a  private  station  in  it,  was  found 
among  the  most  useful  and  laborious  members  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church.    The  name  and  distingiusbed  virtues  of    Mr. 
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Oseph  Williams,  of  Kidderminster,  have  lon^  been  known 
and  highly  appreciated.  Many  have  derived  instruction  and 
eonsolation  from  the  former  selection  from  his  Diary,  made  by 
the  late  ReV.  B.  Faweett,  pastor  of  that  church  of  which  Mr. 
W.  was  so  bright  an  ornament.  To  tlie  Editor  of  the  present 
volume,  we  are  indebted  for  a  much  larger  selection,  derived 
partly  from  letters  preserved  by  his  numerous  correspondents, 
and  partly  from  MSS.  in  short-hand,  which  have  been  carefully 
deciphered  by  an  affectionate  descendant.  ,The  additional 
matter,  thus  obtained,  is  more  than  equal  in  quantity,  wliile  it 
is  not  inferior  in  merit,  to  the  papers  contained  in  the  former 
edition  ;  the  arrangement  is  according  to  the  order  of  timd 
in  which  the  letters,  &c..  were  written  ;  general  titles  are 
prefixed;  and  there  are  added  in  many  cases,  explanatory 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  containing  biographical  notices 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  addriessed,  or  whose 
ilames  are  incidentally  introduced. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  not  probably  met  with  the  se- 
lection formerly  published,  and  as  those  \Vho  have  may  feel 
som6  degree  of  curiosity  to  know  of  what  materials  these  ad- 
ditional Extracts  are  composed,  we  give  the  following  pas- 
sages as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole.  They  are  selected,  not 
as  superior,  or  even  equal,  in  enei«;y  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, to  many  others,  scattered  through  the  volume;  but 
because  they  relate  to  subjects  which  lay  nearest  to  the  hearty 
and  most  frequently  flowed  from  the  pen  of  this  truly  devo- 
tional writer.  The  first  relates  to  himself,  the  second,  to  his 
family,  and  the  last,  to  the  state  of  religion   in  his  day. 

*  Pious  RfisoLUTiONS.    Lord^s-day^  March  3,  1717.    I  observe 
this  in  myself,  that  I  am  very  prone,  if  I  can  find  any  room  foir  ii, 
to  alleviate  my   sins  in  my  own  mind,  with   respect  to  some  cir- 
cumstances that  may  attend  them ;  which  I  judge  to  be  a  symptom 
of  hypocrisy.    Being  very  sensible  that  my  lukewarmness  in  religiofi, 
and  frequent  compliance  with  divers  temptations,  are  owing  to  my 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  being  also  sensible,  that  I  thereby  offend  God 
.  and  wrong.my  own  soul,  I  do  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ^hat   I 
,  will^  as  often  as  may  be,  read  at  least  two  chapters  in^my  Bible,  in 
jjome  retired  place ;  and  that,  by  the  same  grace   assisting,  I   will 
not  enter  on  my  daily  employment  before  I  have  bent  my  knees 
in  secret  prayer :  and  farther,  that  whatever  the  hurries  of  the  day 
may  be,  I  will  endeavour,  at  the  close  of  it,  to  consecrate  half  an 
hour  for  stated  meditation   and   examination.     Oh !  what  a  monster 
of  rebellion  and  ingratitude  am  I,  so  often  atheistically  to  act,  as 
if  I  believed  not  that  the  presence  of  God  is  over  me,  observing  and 
writing  down  all  ray  wretched  actions  in  the  **  book  of*  his  *<  remerti- 
*«  branee."     Yea,  so  estranged  from  duty  am  I,  that  I  did  not  set 
myself  at  all,  becomingly,  to  prepare  for  the  Lord's  supper  till  this 
Vol.  IV.  N.S.  2  H 
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morning.  'iSg  true,  I  had  thoughts  of  setting  myself  about  fivanl' 
liotion  work  on  the  over  night,  but  did  not  spend  any  time  in  thaiT 
necessary  employment.  Oh  !  degenerate,  hardened  creature  i  could 
I  at  one  time  have  thought  that  I  should  now  have  dared  to  have  apf*- 
proached  the  Lord's  table  in  so  unprepared  a  manner !  This  morfl' 
Hig,  indeed,  directly  afler  I  rose,  retiring  into  a  back  room*  I 
trmked  about  for  a  time,  musing,  and  at  last  fell  down  on  my  kneea 
to  pray ;  and  do  humbly  hope  the  Spirit  of  God  did  assist  me,  and 
humble  my  heart  for  sin.  I  could  not  begin  to  pray  without  an 
effusion  of  tears;  I  wish  they  were  not  forced;  and  ^  hope  I  wa^ 
made  to  loath  my  sins  and  myself  for  them;  but  yet  I  have  great 
reason  to  fear  my  hypocrisy.  Howeter^  I  have  reason  also  to  nope 
I  have,  in  some  measure,  been  '*  in  the  Spirit'^  on  this  dayr 
and  that  the  Lord  was  i^leased  to  dts{)lay  his  grace  in  breakii^  vesf 
heart  for  sin,  both  while  hearing  his  word,  and  partaking  of  his 
supper.  I  hope  I  seriously  devoted  myself  to  him,  and  did  un" 
feignedly  repent  that  I  have  so  often  smned  gainst  him:  and  do 
also  hope,  Uiat  the  efiects  of  this  my  humiliation  will  aj^ar  in  my 
after  lire^  and  conversation.  O  Lord  God,  assist  me,  I  humbly 
pray  thee,  for  Christ's  sake.  **  When  thou  saidst— Seek  ye  my 
face;  my  heart  said  unto  thee-— Thy  face,  Lprd,  will  I  seek.  Hide 
not  thy  fiice  far  from  me;  put  not  thy  servant  away  iu  anger  : 
tbou  hast  been  my  help ;  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me^  O  God 
of  my  salvation."  ^  pp.  SO— ^1. 

Nerer  was  parent  more  uniibniily  and  affectionately  aofi* 
eitous  concerning  the  spiritud  welfare  of  his  childven;  and 
seldom  baa  parental  solicitude  on  this  subject  been  more  richly 
lewarded.  The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  sympathies,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  stinuilate 
the  exertionsof  Christian  parents. 

<  DftAR  Chilo^  My  heart's  desire  and  praj^er  to  God  for  you 
i$y  that  you  ma^  be  saved.  Our  blessed  Saviour  hath  left  it  on 
record,  that  **  in  his  days  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered  vii^enee 
and  the  violent  took  it  by  force  :**  tliat  is,  persons  were  awak'enad 
1^  John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  and  his  own,  to  a  serious  concern 
about  their  salvation,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  repentance  in 
order  to  salvation:  and,  elsewhere,  our  Lora  fells  hu  disciples^, 
that  ^<  manr  shall  seek  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate*  and  shall  not 
lie  able."./ From  whence  it  Is  plain,  that  salvation  is  not  to  be  ciK 
tainedjwfthout  much  labour  and  diligence.  I  have  blamed  myiself 
woof  a  time  for  not  saying  more,  and  speaking  oftener,  to  you  on 
th'is  head,  in  order  to  quicken  you  now,  ^*  in  this  your  day,"  to 
'*  give  diligenee  to  make  vour  calling  and  election  sure."  And*  I 
should  have  been  ghd te  nave  heard  from  you  oftener:  Init  thete 
is,  I  know^  an  unaocoontahle  shyness  in  youn^  perscms  to  opep 
their,  minds  freely  about  matters  relathsg  to  their  souls,  and  thtir 
•verla8tin|f  interest.  Ihopejrnu  '^bave  chosen  the  good  pari.''  I 
see  aothuif  UameaUe   in  joux  coaaduct,^  nor  mosJik  I  discoMfiyi 
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yen*  or  excite  oaedlefs  lean  in  your  raind^  bul  yet,  h^  it  i$  b$m 
twbu<<}od  and  your  soul  is  best  known  to  God  and  younelf.  It  m 
a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  whether  yon  be  reaOy  converted* 
and  savinf^  interested  in  Christ,  or  not,  that  you  will,  I  doubt  aot^ 
b^ar  with  me,  when  I  tell  you«  that  J  cannot  but  be  desirous  of 
fuller  aatififaction  about  this  fKamd  pomt;  and  the  more  so,  because 
1  cannot  but  fear  thowwndi'liave  oeceived  themselves  by  resting  'm 
a  bare  profession,  and  in  **  a  name  thai  they  live,''  while  they 
•have  been  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  sjns."  If  your  case  be  good, 
it  will  bear  examination ;  and  if  it  be  otherwise,  it  is  high  time  -tt' 
use  your  utiimst  diligence,  ia  order  to  make  it  better.  I  wouMt; 
therefore,  not  only  put  you  on  a  dose  and  careAil  .examination  of 
yourself,  as  soon  as  you  can  gel  leisure  for  it;  but  would  likewiacr 
|)adly  assist  you  therein,  aswdlaslcan.  For  this  bleised  purpesty 
I  would  propose  two  queries,  <t»  which,  after  a  careful  examiaaliai^ 
.0f  yourself^  I  desire  you  we^ild  set  down  your  answers  in  wrHi)sg  i 
at  I  supoose  you  can  do  ^that  with  greater  ease  and  freedom  thmv 
Vliy  speaxing  to  me ;  and  let  wm  have  your  <writinff  in  a  few  dayn, 
I  would  ask  yo^,  therefore^  and  put^ou  on  asking  yourself^ 

^  Have  you  reason  to  hope,  that  yasi  are  really  comrartedt^  and  sa** 
Tingly  interested  in  Christ  r 

<  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  ,hope,  0r  what  evidences  have  youif 
thatyouare  int^ested  in  Christ? 

<  The  day  is  coming,  when  you  will  be  judged  by  him  that  searehedi 
yolir  heart.  **  If  yimr  heart  condemn  you"  now>  you  may  reasonably 
ftar  God  will  condemn  you,  «'  who  is  greater  ,than  your  heart,  and 
Jkpowetball  things:"  but  '«if»"  on  an  impmtid  examination  of  your* 
self,  ^  your  beast  condemn  you  not,  tben  have  you  confidence  towiMid 
God."  *'  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  weshould  not  be  judged^'  tba# 
Is,  we  shall  not  be  condemned.  Therefore,  be  at  pains  about  this 
fireat  coneem,  chiefly  for  jrour  own  advantage;  and  in  a  subordinate 
4egree  for  iihe  satisfhction  of  your  affisctbnate  parent, 

J.  W.*  pp.  183—5. 

it  would  i^pear  firomaeveral  ktters  contained  in  this  work> 
that  many  eongregatioaa  among  the  JWsaenters  vrere  at  thai 
tiae  in  a  yery  declining  atate  ;  that  in  many  pulpits,  the  vitaJL 
tru^B  ol  Chruftiamty  were  too  much  kept  put  of  sigbt,  m^ 
conaequenily  little  good  was  done.;  that  some  ehur^hesi  whi^ 
jhad  oeee  flauvi&bad,  bad  fallen  rapidly  into  deoay ;  and  that  Ari^H 
or  Socdnian  senlimeata  gained  ground.  In.sucb  a  state  of  thingf 
we  cannot  wmulev  tfiat  a  holy  andpbua  mim,  liba  Mr.  Williams^ 
should  hail  the  dawn  ,of  a  brighter  day,  by  means  of  the  aealousy 
though  somewhat  uncanonical  labours  of  Messrs.  Whitfield, 
Wesley,  and  others.  In  a  letter  to  a  relative,  he  thus  describes 
his  feelings  on  this  subject. 

*  From  April,  1742,  when  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  laid  aside, '  till 
jblarcb  1745,  when  Mr.  Fawcett  was  given  to  us,  sabbaths^  which 

«  H  2 
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used  to  be  my  most  delicious  seasons,  were  really,  for  the  most  part| 
burthensome  to  me.  I  mean  those  parts  of  the  day  which  were  spent 
in  public  worship.  We  were  fed  with  chaff  instead  of  wheat,  and 
with  much  better  reason  than  the  children  of  Israel  said  of  the  manna, 
1  was  often  saying — My  soul  loaths  this  light  food.  The  apostle 
Paul,  who  well  knew,  saith,  *'  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ;''  but  we  did 
not  have  him  even  alluded  to  in  most  of  the  sermons  of  those  three 
years.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  us,  in  answer  to  a  thousand 
fervent  prayers,  "  a  msin  after  his  own  heart,"  by  whom  we  are  now 
'<fed  with  knowledge  and  understanding ;"  while,  alas!  in  most  of 
the  dissenting  churches  around  us,  the  people  are  now  perishing 
^*  for  lack  of  knowledge."  In  this  declining  state  of  religion,  it  has 
been  the  joy  of  my  heaH  to  see  the  Lord  choosing  instruments  out 
of  the  church  of  England  (a  church  which  has  been  more  than 
eighty  years  sadly  degenerated),  and  forming  them  for  eminent 
usefulness  ;  so  that  I  think  in  ray  conscience  the  Lord  hath  brought 
home  to  himself,  for  seven  years  past;  more  souls  by  a  few  hands  se- 
^ec.ted  out  of  that  church,  than  by  the  body  of  dissenters  of  all  de- 
nominations. I  hope  nobody  that  knows  my  education  and  pro-» 
iessfon  will  suspect  this  sentiment  to  be  the  effect  of  prejudice,  bi- 
gotry, or  partiality.  Tome  it  is  evident,  and  I  behold  it  ^  with  joy, 
that.  God  hath  given  an  uncommon  measure  of  the  Spirit  to  Mr. 
Whitfield,  whom  I  must  name  first,  Messrs.  Wesley,  and  many 
others,  their  **  fellow-helpers"  in  the  Lord.  I  am  not  insensible  to 
their  differences  in  opinion  concerning  some  points,  which  I  do  not 
esteem  to  be  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  '  God  is 
certainly  with  both  one  and  the  others  of  them;  they  all  hold  the 
Head;  they  preach  salvation  by  a  crucified  Jesus  with  one  consent*' 
pp.231,  233- 

If  sucU  were  the  pious  exultation  pf  this  good  man  at 
vritnessing  tlie  first  symptoms  of  that  reyiyal  of  religion  in 
our  country,  which  commenced  in  his  day,  and  which  has 
since  produced  siich  happy  effects,  what  would  have  been 
his  felicity,  could  he  have  witnessed  scenes  like  those  which 
daily  present  themselves  to  our  notice;  in  which,  not  Cal- 
Vinists  and  Arminians  merely,  but  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, Lutherans  and  Catholics,  men  of  piety  belonging 
to  every  communion,  and  known  by  all  the  various  names 
which  distinguish  the  Christian  world,  are  seen  eo-ope^ 
rating  with  cordial  afl^tion  and  hallowed  zeal,  in  efforts  to 
propagate  Christian  knowledge  by  the  universal  circulatioif 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  ! 
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Art.  XI.  The  History  of  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer^  ^th  Edition 
24«ino.  pp.  HO.  I^rice  2s.  6d.  Wellington,  Houlston  and  Son, 
1815. 

TpHIS  is  an  admirable  little  memoir,  written  with  the  most 
affecting  simplicity,  and  conveying  in  a  form  the  most 
intelligible  to  the  infant  mind,  the  necessity  and  nature  of 
conversion.  The  narrative  we  are  assured  is  authentic^  and 
it  is  made  particularly  interesting  by  local  and  picturesque 
allusions  to  the  costume  and  scenery  of  India  :  we  have  seldom  . 
indeed,  met  with  fictions  which  have  taken  so  strong  hold  of 
the  feelings,  as  the  simple  reality  of  little  Henry's  affectionate 
concern  for  his  poor  Bearer.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  *  Tokens 
*  for  Children'  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  we  shall  feel  happy 
if  our  warm  recpmmeijidation  promote  the  3ale  of  .the  work. 


Art.  XII.  Continuation  of  Early  Lessons^     By  Maria  Edgeworth, 
2  vols.  24;mo.  pp.  610.    Price  6s.    J.  Johnson  and  Co.  1815. 

•T'HERE  is  no  one  who  has  written  so  well  for  chHdren 
as  Miss  Edgeworth ;  no  one  of  her  works  for  them  with 
which  we  have  been  so  well  pleased  as  this.  So  much  ju- 
venile information,  such  deUghtful  exemplifications  of  th^ 
happiness  arising  from  good  tempers,  well-regulated  minds, 
continual  employments,  and  orderly  habits,  and  all  conveyed  in 
language  so  simple  and  so  correct,  so  perfectly  intelligible, 
yet  so  entirely  free  from  vulgarity,  will  not  easily  be  met 
with. 

A  little  boy  has  to  gather  laburnum  seeds  for  his  father ; 
he  finds  that  he  does  not  get  on  at  all  while  alone ;  but  when 
his  friends  help  him,  one  gathering,  another  carrying  them 
away,  a  third  shelling  them,  the  work  is  rapidly  accomplished : 
the  father  comes  to  them  and  explains  from  this  the  use  of  a 
division  of  labour.  The  little  boy  has  a  garden  house  given 
him ;  he  wants  to  thatch  it,  and  he  is  taken  to  a  farmer's  where 
a  barn  is  being  thatched,  and  thatching  is  explained  to  him. 
In  the  same  simple,  and  natural,  and,  what  is  more,  enter- 
taining manner,  the  nature  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
explained  and  exemplified  to  Frank.  A  good  number  of  the 
niost  pleasing,  yet  by  no  means  the  most  common  facts  in 
natural  history  are  brought  forward  in  Rosamond.  Harry  and 
Lucy  is  a  beautiful  little  thing.  By  a  variety  of  the  most 
intelligible  and  pleasing  experiments,  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  explained  to  them.    We 
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haTe  found  children  very  unwilling  to   lay  down   these  to« 
kimea. 

We  must  never  finish  with  Misa  E.  without  mentioning 
her  unhappy  inattention  to  religion.  We  are  very  sorry  never 
to  have  notice  given  us  of  the  chiMren's  saying  their  praycn 
on  going  to  bed ;  sorry  also  to  find  that  to  Harry  and  Luey, 
neither  of  them  certainly  younger  than  eight,  the  story  of 
Joseph  was  new.  It  wUl  be  necessary  for  the  parent  ia 
sopply  the  omissions  of  the  writer  on  this  essential  pomt. 


AH.  XIII.  A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  being  a  Review  of  the  Morai» 
Political,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  French  Ca- 
pita). By  John  Scott,  Editor  of  the  Champion,  a  Weekly  PolL- 
tical  and  Literary  Journal.  Second  Edition  .corrected,  and  with 
a  new  Preface  referring  to  late  Events,  8yo.  pp.  Ix^^vi,  344. 
Price  I2b.  Longman  and  Co.  181  jl. 

]M[E.  SCOTT  considers  the  '  fondness  for  travelling'  as  % 

creditable  clmracteristie  of  our  countrymes^.     *  It  shews  a 

^  fireedom  and  custom/  he  says,  ^  as  weU  as  a  power  to  tliink; 

*  --^a  bold  and  independent  disposition,  careless  of  tricing 
^  embarrassments,  and  feeling  certain   of  every   where  com- 

*  manding  respect; — a  constant  a^d   complejle  circulatioa    of 

*  intelligence; — an  active  temper; — and,  lastly,  a  very  gefkml 
'  command  not  only  of  comforts  but  of  supei^uities.'  There 
is  more  plausibility  than  jiistness,  we  think,  in  this^  as  a 
geiM^ral  observation,  but  in  no  reference  could  it  have  been 
so  inappropriate  as  in  application  to  a  '  Visit  to  Paris.'  A9 
undefinable  curiosity,  a  passion  for  pleasure,  that  petty  love 
of  fame  which  prompts  us  to  acquire  something  that  may  be 
displayed,  &shion,  that  oracle  of  fools,  and,  lastly^  in  place  of 

*  a  very  general  command  of  superfluities,'  the  ncipesstty  of 
retrenching  their  establishments,  and  the  hope  of  evading  present 
inconvenience,  if  not  of  retrieving  their  fortunes, — these,  rather^ 
are  the  causes  tliat  have  crowded  the  roads  to  Paris  with 
3ritish  emigrants.  The  consequenees  of  tliese  vast  emigra- 
itions,  in  tli^  summer  of  1814,  were  sensibly  injurious  to  our 
jiiome  trade,  since  neither  the  number  of  foreign  viaters^  nor 
4he  amount  of  thur  expenditure,  bore  any  proportion  to  tbem, 
of  the  nature  of  compensation.  This  was,  however,  a  Kmited 
imd  a  temporary  evil,  compared  with  the  moral  eflfects  likely 
to  result  from  this  extensive  commerce  with  the  Freuob  capital : 
And  we  are  highly  indebted  to  tlie  intelligent  Author  of  the 
work  before  us,  bv  far  the  best  book  that  has  been  puUished 
on  the;  subject  of  Paris,  for  plaining  in  so  clear  a  light  tJlie 
dangers  to  be  apprehended   from   m    assimilating   intimacy 
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trith  tine  roo^  political,  intellectual,  and  social  diaracter  o 
the  Parisians. 

We  should  conceive  that  the  fact  is  sufficiently  established 
hy  ihe  eoBCurreut  testimony  of  all  \¥ho  baTe  had  opportU'^ 
nilies  of  observation,  that  France  has  sunk  into  a  dreadful 
state  of  moral  deterioration.  But  indeed  the  e^demces  of 
this  awful  fact,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  produoeif 
it,  are  the  matter  jof  history,  rather  than  of  testimony^  The  < 
French  retolution  was  no  less  than  a  forcible  dissolution  of  • 
all  the  bonds  that  hold  society  together.  Under  the  pretence 
of  framing  a  constitution  founded  upon  rights,  the  laws  them-* 
selves,  subordinated  to  ft  power  underived  from  law,  were 
virtually  abrogated,  and  their  moral  influence  ceased.  Alt 
other  descriptions  of  usurpation,  which  leave  the  laws  inviolate, 
taay  take  place  without  essentially  clianging  the  character  of 
a  people ;  but  let  their  Btysterious  rule  and  guardianshfp  be 
disturbed^  and  the  ideas  of  duty,  of  security,  and  even  of 
country,  become  vagae  and  uncertain,  and  soon  fade  ittogetber 
from  the  mind.  The  very  basis  of  p<^itical  union  is  subverted^ 
and  the  inveterate  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  is  left  to  dis- 
play  itself  in  all  its  native  enormity.  The  influence  of  re- 
figion,  unhappily  idetitified  with  the  hierarchy,  and  disguise^ 
by  an  oppressive  superstition,  had  declined  with  the  degra- 
dation of  the  clergy,  and  terminated  with  their  fall.  AU  the 
]^rinciples  of  social  adhesion  being  thus  destroyed,  nothing  but 
the.  external  force  olf  power  could  bind/ a^^.  by  compression, 
the  materials  of  society  together. 

That  a  people  will  always  receive,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
ebaracter  from  their  governors,  might  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
bold  position,  although  there  have  been  instances  in  which 
the  institutions,  the  laws,  tl|e  religion  of  a  nation,  have  ap- 
peared to  be  permanent^  determined  by  the  decisions  of  one 
central  will ;  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  a  nation's  character 
will  correspond  to  the  principles  by  which'  they  are  governed. 
A  despotism,  wbidi  governs  by  power,  which  employs  no 
moral  inducements,  which  takes  no  cognizance  of  moral  worth, 
which  consequently  offers  no  stimulus  to  public  virtue,  must 
tend  to  demoralize  a  nation ;  and  we  need  have  no  other 
fiict  titan  tlus,  that  Buonaparte  was  such  a  despot,  to  judge 
of  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  his  reign.  His  system 
ef  police  was  an  immense  aggravation  of  the  tendency  of  his  mode 
of  government.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  powerfully 
counteractive  ef  the  principles  of  social  happiness  and  do^- 
mestic  comfort,  than  thai  Siystem  of  universal  espwfwge  which 
Jk^  introduced  in  tli^  place  of  the  restraints  of  law^  and  tite  habits 
•f  suspicion,  of  distrust,  and  of  sordidness  which  it  engendered. 
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The  individuals  ivho  composed  this  complicated  magistradjr/ 
the  whole  establishment  of  mayors,  gens  (Tarmes,  and  in-^ 
formers,  became  so  many  (!)6sitive  media  of  corrupted  character, 
transmitting  the  poison  of  despotism  through  all  the  veins  or 
society.  Add  to  this,  that  Buonaparte^ s  was  the  worst  species 
of  despotism, — that  of  military  power,  the  features  of  which 
were  impressed  on  all  the  institutions  which  proceeded  from 
it.  The  rulers  and  debasers  of  France  were  an  army,  and  that 
army  was  a  disciplined  banditti^  who  Uved  upon  conquest. 
Throughout  that  vast  mass  of  moral  infection,  no  animating 
principle  of  honour  or  affection  disturbed  the.  homogeneous- 
Bess  of  its .  character.  The  whole  was  one  exquisite  piece  of 
intellectual  mechanism,  worked  by  means  of  the  worst  passion? 
of  the  mind,  and  directed  with  the  simplicity  of  mechanical 
force  at  the  pleasure  of  its  proprietor.  Whoever  entered  that 
infernaT  school,  was  presently  divested  of  any  native  pecu- 
liarity of  excellence,  and  sunk  into  a  passive  instrument  of 
Chysical  energy.  It  is  the  remains  of  this  army  which  has 
een  thrown  back  upon  France,  to  sow  the  country  with  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  and  vice. 

When  we  reflect  on  all  the  causes  of  deterioration  that 
have  been  brought  into  action  during  the  growth  of  the  pre^ 
sent  generation  of  France,  we  ar^  led  to  wonder;  that 
there  should  exist  any  remains  of  moral  feeling  or  native  prin- 
ciple among  any  individuals  of  any  order  of  society.  Instead 
of  regarding  them  with  implacable  enmity,  a  benevolent  mind 
must  contemplate  them  with  sympathy,  as  the  victims  rather 
than  the  agents  of  a  frenzy  which  has  exhausted  the  po- 
litical system,-— as  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  awful  experi^ 
ments  upon  human  nature.  But  all  is  not  barren.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  worst  government  to  prevent  altogether 
the  growth  of  those  kindly  feelings  whicti  are  developed  by 
the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  by  the  instincts  of  childhood  the 
passions  of  youth,  and  which  are  perpetuated  by  the  neces- 
sary relations  of  society.  The  most  degrading  superstitioa 
cannot  entirely  suppress  tlie  natural  actings  of  conscience,  or 
eradicate  all  sense  of  religion  from  the  mind^ .  After  the  plou^ 
and  the  harrow  of  desolation  have  passed  over  the  soil,  the 
principle  of  vegetation  lurks  beneath,  and  waits  only  for  sun- 
shine to  call  it  forth. 

•  In  journeying  along  the  excellent  roads,  and  through  the  de- 
lightful villages  of  .Normandy,  the  Englishman,  who  finds  himsetf 
in  the  midst  of  persons  and  tilings,  of  which  he  has  scarcely  yet 
learned  to  think  but  as  surrounded  with  hostile  images,  will,  if  I 
may  judge  of  others  by  mvself,  be  struck  with  surprise,  that,- from 
Uiese  people/ and  from  these  jceaes,  be  has  been  so    long  fov' 
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bidden  by  mutual  haivad,  and  actual  violenoe.  While  the  ttOTeltieg 
«riiicli  meet  hie  view  Mre  euficient  to  keep  h^g  facuktes  in  a  state  of 
pleaaanc  exerefee,  be  is  siduted  whh  nwneteaa  similarities  to  hia 
oldeat  and  deafeat  ae^fuakitanoeahqw,  that  completely  eatablish  the 
doubted  aliaity  of  brothetfheod,  and  set  aetirringthe  kindest  vjm* 
patbies  of  his  heart.  He  catches  a  glance  of  the  domestic  oca u« 
pations  of  a  peasant  family,  as  he  rapidly  passes  a  cottage  windovr  i 
the  aged  labourer  looks  inward  to  his  <;aFriage  with  tbat  rustic  bard^ 
nesB  of  expreeiion  which  is  so. well  known  to  him;  the  rivulet  g9idea 
aa  pleasantly  through  that  valley  as  it  does  in  England ;  the  akiea 
look  eheerfally  down  upon  him  with  tlietr  English  &ces ;  the  eervaala 
come  with  an.  air  of  frankness  to  assist  him  to  alight ;  he  sees  in  tb^ 
eoQHtry  towns  the  common  occupaftions  of  trade  all  in  motion^  and 
presenting  amects  with  which  he  is  verj  familiar.  He  sajrs  to  kiiii» 
aelf,---caii  it  be  these  people  whose  throats  I  have  been, wishing  ta 
cat,  and  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  out  mine  for  the  last 
>  Uwnty-  years  t  What  has  kept  me  from  coming  among  them  daring 
all  thattiraef  Here  are  the  roads,  here  are  the  accommodatioM^ 
here  are  services  for  money,  and  smiles  lor  nothkig.  'Ons  feeiiag» 
if  I  mistake  not,  cannot  be  called  silly  t — it  shews,  in  fact,  how  ua«* 
nautral  is  the  state  of  war;  how  little  the  people  have  to  do  with  it 
— ^that  it  is  the  work  of  an  interested  few  to  «ie  misery  and  destme- 
tion  of  the  many;  that  its  objects  are  in  general  so  vague  and 
trifling,  that  they  do  not  present  themselves  as  substantial  realities^ 
involving  true  interests,  but  hide  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of 
state  mystery,  or  stand  exposed,  when  closely  looked  at,  as  llie 
mere  delusions  of  state  crafl,  I  could  scarcely  help  imaginings 
when  enjoying  myself  in  a  country,  with  which  England  had  so 
Jately,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  been  in  rancorous  hostility,  that  it 
had  Dcen,  during  that  time,  enshrouded  and  rendered  formidable  by 
the  vapours  and  storms  of  some  surly  enchanter,  which  being 
suddenly  cleared  away  by  **  soft  influences,'*  a  fair  and  serene  fac6 
.uncovered  itself  where  we  had  before  contemplated  only  darkness 
and  roiscbief.  This  is  among  the  first  impressions  caused  bv  land- 
ing in  France :  but  I  do  not  say  that  some  of  a  lesf  agreeable  kind 
•fliQy  not  result  Irom  further  observaUon/  pp.  3S — 35. 

We  must  ti>aB6orilte  a  few  of  Mr.  Scott's  observationB  on  hb 
TOftdtoFarie. 

'  The  gen^v^l  aqiept  of  >the  country  betwaen  the  eoast  and  the 
jCapiUd  -ef  France,  efi|iecia}ly  that  part  of  it  nearest  the  fonoerf  fpivaa 
tiie  idea  of  a  kn^drai  that  has  suffered ;  that  has  been  reducttd 
ftow  wihat  it  was  to  whet  it  if-  It  is  appanent  that  something  jhaa 
il^ppened  io  it^  which  baa  iiot  only  slof^ped  improtement,  but  ac- 
ftaaUy  removed  its  obndltion  downwards.  Many  of  dbe  Chaieaus 
mm  in  ruins  {  otiiers  are  inhabited  by  die  poor,  whose  Ghi]dn«i  veae 
ia  be  teen  placing  in  roofless  and  windpwless  summer4iou0ea»  ataadr 
sag  in  desolate  gardens^  which  give  an  affeciiiig  token  that  cabntily 
Im  befilUen  tlae  original  posaaasara.  Tbem  is  something  infiiikely 
ffanre  tnelatD<hriy  «a  aha  appearance  of  tbat  land,  the  capacities  of 
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which  are  supef ior  to  the  stute  of  ks  lAhi^itiaiits,  than  ef  tliilt  where 
the  people  aire  evidently  cramped  and  depressed  by-  the  defidenoiea 
of  nature,  and  in  the  ffeneral  abitence  of  means*  •  It  is  morepitiaUe  to 
see  the  human  body  falling  awny  from  its  coverings,  than  incommoded 
by  oversrowing  them.  France,  in  that  part  df  it  through  which 
1  travelled,  is  full  of  signs  that  disorganization  and  cR»tmctioB  have 
been  at  work.  Neglected  avenues,  unempl^ed  out-houses,  unap* 
propriated  means  of  various  kinds,  all  tend  to  shew  that  the  po* 

elation  has  been  reduced  in  circnmsLances  as  wdl  as  in  numbers, 
trge  houses  bv  the  road  side  are  almost  deserted ;  and  their  few 
occupiers  are  of  so  mean  and  miserable  a  description  that  it  is  evi- 
dent they  must  have  been  thrown  into  their  present  places  by  some 
violence,  that  has  removed  the  natural  owners  from  their  pr<^r 
apheres,  and  filled  their  situations  with  those  who  are  incompetent 
to  dii^arge  their  functions  towards  society.  The  connequence  ^ 
a  general  appearance  of  impoverishment  and  unsuitableness.  .  To 
judge  from  such  hasty  observation,  as  passing  «loQg  the  r/sads  and 
through  the  towns  would  permit,  I  should  certainly  say  that  men 
iverefewin  this  part  of  the  country  of  France;  but  alt)iough  Ae 
fact  is  probaUe  in  itself,  and  affirmed  on  better  authority  than  I 
can  ofer  in  its  support,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  my  testimony  as 
adding  any  thing  to  the  evidence.'  pp.  43— 5. 

<  Yet,  although  the  Condition  of  the  j>eopIe  seemed  low,  I  had 
soon  occasion  to  observe,  that  their  spirits  and  manners  are  of  a 
lighter,  and,  according  to  first  appearances,  of  a  more  cordial  qua- 
lity tlian  those  of  England.  1  had  not  travelled  far  before  I  was 
Jiresented' with  the  sight  of  one  of  those  rustic  daoce%  which  almost 
nscparably  connect  themselves  with  our  pleasantest  ideas  of  con- 
tinental scenery,  inasmuch  as  the^  are  a  very  favourite,  topic  of 
description  in  the  most  graceful  fables,  and  most  interesting  nar* 
ratives,  that  have  touched  on  continental  customs.  Perhaps  the 
reality  did  not  appear  auite  so  swimmingly  elegant,  and  elasticly 
joyous,  as  the  fancy  of  tne  thing  had  been.  In  Sterne's  account  of 
tlie  dancing  grace  after  supper,  the  young  men,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  changed  their  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  for  others  more 
neat  m  their  look,  and  more  adapted  to  lively  motion  ^— but  on  the 
road  to  Rouen  they  retained  them.  These  ^ve  »  heavy  jprancing 
air  to  the  steps  of  the  lads ;  nor  were  the  girls  exactly  the  *f  crea* 
tures  of  the  element,''  which  in  imaeination  trip  on  velvet  verdure, 
with  a  gaie^  that  has  nothing  of  the  coarseness  of  mirth,  and  a 
tenderness  that  is  purified  from  the  mMsness  of  sense.  It  was  eviw 
dent  enough  that  4he  gallantry  of  these  rural  dancers  was  not  a 
lyhit  more  sentimental  than  we  find  it  in  the  inn  vards  of  our  great 
North  road,  when  .die  passing  coachmen  pay  tneir  dewirB  lo  Uie 
expectant  diambermaids.  Neverthekas,  thevillage  dance  of  Fraaoe 
IS  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  other  rural  objects  that  sslute 
the  travelling  stranger.  The  old  folks  sittmg  with  an  air  of  nuA 
Bating  complaeency  by  the  side  of  the  mernr  whirl,  ijive  a  finnily 
look  to  the  group;  and  tlie  youthfiil  coiiples,  dl  ammation,  not« 
withstanding  uie  utter  Asence  of  eatables  and  drinb^lat^whieh 
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are  absolutely  neeteHiy  t6  even  tolerable  good  hutbour  when  people 
meet  in  England)-— and  all  activity,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of 
their  wooden  shoes,  afford  a  very  striking  specimen  of  a  nation*  where 
the  current  of  existence  glides  lightly  on,— taking  a  brisker  tin-n 
-from  its  impediments,  catcbicg  sparkles  from  its  shallowness,  and 
throwing  a  dazzling  efiect  around  its  deejpest  falls,  at  the  bottom  of 
^hich  it  collects  agaro  to  rti^  onward  in  an  undiminished,  and  even 
fMHre  ardent  stream.  Personal  deprivations,  of  most  kinds,  are, 
probablj^  more,  nomereus  in  France  than  in  England;  but  it  is 
<:ertain.  that  sorrow  and  sufering  do  not  present  themselves  so  frc- 
mientiy  to  casual  observation  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter. 
The  aggravations  of  a  harsh  spirit  are  more  common  here  than  there « 
the  necessitous  with  us  are  perpetually  quarrelling  and  tormenting 
among  themselves.  The  husband  ^ends  his  pittance  in  getting 
drunk  and  then  tumbles  home  to  beat  his  wretched»  and  not  very 
resigned  wife  and  children:  cries  and  altercation  are. always  heard 
^Dear  the  dwellings  of  our  miserable;  but  the  French  poor  are  of  a 
different  temperament.  Their  minds  do  not  swell  and  chafe  under 
the  influence  of  severe  circumstances*  This  may  be,  and  in  my 
opinion  is,  because  they  want  depth.'  pp.  47 — ^9. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  Paris,  the  great  centre  of  attraction, — 
the  crater  of  the  volcano. 

*  The  first  observation  which  occurs,  and  which  our  Author 
describes  as  *  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  Paris/  is, 
that  every  thing  is  external  and  superficial,  every  thing  is  made 
subservient  to  (iM^pIa]^. 

*  Compared  with  the  cities  of  most  other  countries,  it  is  ^ike  a 
glass  bee-hive  compared  with  those  that  are  made  of  straw.  Yon 
see,  without  trouble,  into  all  its  hoards; — all  its  creatures  peribrm 
all  their  operations,  fall  in  the  face  of  all :  what  others  consign  to  se- 
icrecy  and  silence,  they  throw  open  to  day-lisht,  and  Rurround  with 
the  buzzine  of  fluttering  swarms.  Of  the  French,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  French  of  the  capital,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  essence  of  their 
existence  is  a  conscumsness  of  being  observed.  People,  in  general, 
permit  this  only  to  take  its  place  with  various  motives  and  feelings 
that  check  each  other,  and  produce  a  mixed  conduct, — in  which  a 
person  lives  a  little  for  his  forefathers,  a  little  for  himself,  a  little  for 
nis  family,  a  little  for  his  friends,  a  little  for  the  public,  and  a  little 
for  posterity.  But  the  Parisians,  (for  to  them  1  confine  my  remarks, 
as  they  are  die  xmly  Isp^cimen  of  the  nation  with  which  I  am^  ac- 
quainted), live  onl;^  for  the  bustle  and  notice  of  present  society. 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  have  not  a  notion  of  retirement,  even  where 
they  dress  and  ^leep,  but,  at  the  expense  of  much  convenience,  re- 
ceive company  in  their  bed -rooms,  which  are  furnished  accordingly : 
hence  the  cleverest  individuals  are  not  happy,  unless  they  mingle 
with  the  sflliest  in  coteries  :  hence  Paris  is  fuH  of  literary  societies, 
libraries^  institutes,  museums,  &c.  hence  every  thing  choice  that 
it  possesses'is  made  a  common  exhibition  of^;  and  the  multitude  are 
invited  to  examine  that  which  philosophers  only  can  understand,  and 
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admire  that  tiie  beaaties  of  which  can  be  oriy  appteciated  by  e«l* 
tivated  intellect,  guided  by  refined  taate/  pp.  67t-^, 

We  apprehend  that  this  is  bot  too  generally  characteristic 
of  the  Parisians ;  and  wliat  can  be  expected  as  the  result, 
but  that  heartlessness  which  is  the  fruit  of  Tanity^  and  thtti 
absence  of  fijied  principle  and  genuine  m^tiirey  whidi  betoligs 
to  an  artificial  character  ?  Nothing  so  ^ffectuaUy  refiiMiesi  iim 
growth  of  the  affections^  as  habits  of  affectotion,  and  a  life  of 
spectacle.  *  Home  is  the  only  nurse  of  the  heart,  nAd  hom^  ^ 
*  is  disregarded  in  Paris.'  The  descetit  from  insensibility  to 
cruelty,  it  ewy  :  it  is  only  another  tnodfAcation  of  selfishness. 
Aecordhiglyi  the  most  frivolous  of  all  people  have  seemed 
to  touch  the  nearest  on  the  extreme  df  barbarism^  and  the 
feedUectiotts  suggested  by  Paris,  are  of  a  nature  horribly 
discordant  with  the  gi^ety  and  the  glitter  of  the  present  scene, 
'  the  whiH  and  shew  of  French  existence.^ 

.  <  A  living  Author,  speaking  of  Rome,  says,  that  '*  he  who  delights 
to  range  in  thought  over  the  past,  and  to  converse  with  the  great  of 
ancient  times,  will  here  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  in 
every  street,  and  >  the  memory  of  some  noble  achievement  or  iUus^ 
trious  person  meeting  him  at  every  turn."  The  historical  associations 
with  the  streets  and  buildings  of  Paris,  in  the  mind  of  a  strangpr^ 
•arte  not  of  so  agreeable  a  nature.  To  rake  into  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  merely  to  find  something  offensive,  is  not  either  a  dignified  or 
a  humane  occui>ation ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  descend  among 
the  foulest  vestiges  of  disease  and  dea^^  for  th^e  sake  of  deriving 
from  them  useful  instruction  and  striking  examples.  It  is  due  to 
truth, — and  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  required  by  present  circum- 
stances,—to  state,  that  the  impressions  which  Fans  makes  on  the 
feelings  of  him  who  for  the  first  time  approaches  its  barriers^  do 
liotatall  coincide  with  the  favourite  boasts  of  its  people,  nor  sup- 
port that  splendid  national  character,  which,  notwxtnslanding  all 
the  acknowledged  national  faults^  thev  persist  In  thinkin^^  the  pre- 
dominating distmction  of  France,  in  tne  eyes  of  an  admiring  world. 
In  their  caphd,.  it  is  ttue,  are  collected  all  the  trophies  and  com- 
fnemofdtions  6t  their  arms, — the  glory  of  which,  as  they  fane^t 
strikes  out  with  a  lustre  that  obscures  every  thing  but,  itself.  In  A 
are  amassed  the  choicest  treasures  of  art,  that  l|ia.ve  been  taken  from 
their  native  and  natural  seats,  to  excite  the  wondegr  of  csowds  in* 
stead  of  the  sensibility  of  a  few, — and,  like  olher  exotics,  to  be 
the  objects  of  format  care  and  magnificent  accommodatloD,  that  ill 
repay  thettr  for  what  they  have  lost : — and  in  it  are  Palaces.  Pillars^ 
Scavan!^;  Theatres,  Gardens,  which  a  Parisian,  who  carries  Lemoa* 
ade  on  his  back,  will  tell  you  renders  Paris  indisputably  the 
Athene  of  Europe.  But  although  a  stranger  knows  he  is  arriving  a| 
all  this,  it  Is  not  any  of  it  that  is  first  suggested  to  him  by  mat 
he  $e0$  and  recollects  of  this  fasious  place*    Bbodsbed,  ficUeBesi^ 
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and  falsehood,  are  the  pver^wering  ideas  that  rise  ia  his  mind  09 
this  occasion,  and»  hoirever  indisposed  he  may  be  to  illiberal  im* 
pressions,  he  feels  that  he  is  entering  'oJiere  nothing  is  teeure,  or  can 
afford  security*  This  is  the  most  horrible  of  all  feelings ;  and  Paris 
inspires  it  more  than  any  other  habitable  spot  on  the  globe.' 
pp.  71-73. 

Bat  Fans  is  '  nevertheless  a  most  magnificent  place.'  Our 
Author  describes  the  eflfect  of  the  profusion  of  architectursd 
decoration  and  statuary  i/rhich  the  city  presents  to  a  coup 
iPoMf  as  being  perfectly  theatrical  *  It  is  there  that  an 
Englishman  of  taste  and  sensibility/ .  according  to  him,  is  in 
the  best  situation  for'  feeling  ^the  novel  impression  which 
*  th^  sublime  productions  of  sculpture  occasion,  when  inters 
'  spersed  throughout  the  public  situations  of  a  city  J 

*  It  is  now  he  bef  ins  to  have  a  clearer  notion,  a  more  lively  sense 
than  be  erer  before  experienced,  of  the  effulgence  of  those  ancient 
days,  when  the  girls  of  Athens,  carrying  water  on  their  heads  in 
elegant  vases,  from  the  fountains  to  their  homes,  ascended  mag-^ 
nificent  flights  of  white  marble  steps,  with  the  stupendous  svm^ 
metry  of  the  Parthenon  rising  before  them,  and  saw  there,  and  oh 
every  side,  a  vast  and  silent  congregation  of  the  forms  of  colossal  and 
saperhutnan  beauty,  fraught  with  tlie  soul  of  poetij.  Fans  is  still  fyt 
fVom  eqnidling  Athens ;  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  glorle^ 
df  the  latter  were— and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  London/ 

We  SttlgoiD  a  sensible  oomment,  which  onr  Anthor  sub* 
«eqiientty  iatroduces,  on  the  effect  of  oU  this  splendour. 

*  Such  is  the  burst  of  spectacle  which  salutes  the  English  visitor 
to  Paris  from  the  Place  Louis  Quinze^  It  speaks  to  him  as  foreign  a 
language,  as  that  which  he  hears  h-om  the  mouths  of  the  persons 
who  pass  him  in  the  streets.  It  ^ipeaks  the  language  of  a  system 
whicn  t^eaves  the  minute  and  inward  parts  of  the  machinery  of  so- 
ciety neglected,  for  the  sake  of  giving  siz^  and  splendour  to  its  ex^ 
temal  ornaments ;  according  to  which  all  that  is  fine  comes  down 
to  the  people  as  a  dispensation  of  authority,  instead  of  growing  up 
silently  and  naturally  from  the  bosom  of  the  community,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  own  independence,  spirit^  opulence,  and  ideas  of  comfbf t 
and  propriety/  p*  102. 

And  the  next  paragraph  mforms  us,  that  in  this  Place 
Louis  Quinzef  otl  the  site  of  an  elegant  equestrian  statue 
of  the  ndoharch  whose  '  name  it  bears,  was  erected  the  fa-* 
mens  guilIotin«  by  which  fell  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Six-» 
teenth,  in  the  front  of  his  own  palace. 

-^'  This  spot,  too,  was  the  last  which  supported  the  living  person  of 

.tfie  Queen  of  France.    The  Elysian  fields  were  crowded  on  the  oc; 

casion  of  her  murd^^  with  an  infernal  mob,  yet  the  Parisians  say 
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ibey  were  never  di^raced  till  the  Cossacks  bivooacked  in  them  f 
On  this  spot  wail  murdered  the  mistress  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
it  vyas  created.  On  this  spot  flowed  the  blood  of  France,  in  a  con- 
tinual and  protracted  torrent  to  refresh  the  roots  of  the  tree  of 
liberty,  the  only  fruit  of  which  has  been  a  bitter  and  poisonoas,  Im-* 
periaf  tyranny.  Such  are  the  recollections  of  facts  suggested  br 
diis  place  which  a  French  historian  describes  as  cnvsronned  on .  all 
sides  by  agreeable  objects,  the  glorious  proofs  of  the  national  genius 
and  taste  of  the  French.* 

S])eaking  of   the  Palais   Boyal,    Mr.   Scott   informs  us, 

that— 

« 
*  The  infamo  us  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the  palace  belonged, 
here  expended  his  immense  wealth  in  nursinff,  by  means  of  the  most 
horrible  immoralities^  the  revolution,  of  which  he  himself  was  che 
victim.  The  scenes  that  were  acted  here  at  that  time  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  description : — the  almost  unbounded,  revenues  of  this 
weak  and  wicked  prince,  were  directed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  most 
abominable  wretches,  to  every  purpose  of  human  depravity,  included 
within  the  opposite  limits  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  cold  and  cruel 
ambition.    From  hence  issued  out  the  ferocious  mobs  of  prostitutes, 

Eoissardes,  and  blackguards,  whose  character  and  conduct  form  t|ie 
istory,  for  several  years,  of  a  nation  calling  itself  great.  The 
day  at  length  came,  when  he  who  had  never  been  but  the  crea- 
ture of  those  whom  he  fancied  he  guided,  was  to  perish  by  the  storm, 
he  had  assisted  to  raise.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  dragged  to 
hiis  death  by  the  mobs  who  had  been  trained  in  his  pay,  and  his  last 
journey  was  marked  by  an  incident  truly  French:  time  who  had- 
partaken  of  the  debaucheries  and  crimes  of  the  Palais  Royal,  stopped 
Its  owner,  opposite  to  its  well  known  gate,  when  he  was  on  his  wiay 
to  the  fatal  machine  that  was  to  terminate  his  miseries  and  crimes! 
They  wished  to  read  in  hik  hagprd  countenance  the  emotions  caused 
by  this  sight,  so  pregnant  with  mtolerable  recollections ;— they  could 
not  deny  themselves  the  indulgence  of  tliis  extra  barbarity ;— they 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  exulting  over  the  hR.  of 
gnilt,  in  which  they  had  deeply  participated ! — Are  not  these  things, 
which  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  which  twenty-six  millions  of  men 
saw  perpetrated  as  their  public  acts,  which  powerfully  influenced  the 
thinxing,  the  habits,  and  the  interests  of  Europe, — and  have,  more 
than  any  other  circumstances,  contributed  to  form^the  character  of 
the  age, — are  they  not  the  public  monuments  of  France,  as  .much 
as  the  pillars  which  she  has  erected,  or  the  pictures  which  she  has 
stolen  ?  She  vaunts  of  her  public  places :  the  question  is,  what  sen- 
timents and  recollections  do  they  chiefly  excite  ?  It  is  these  that  are 
to  form  her  glory,— for  glory  is  an  estimate  of  the  mind.'.  149 — 151. 

But  in  Paris  all  is  contrast,  broad  contrast,  disgusting  .or  lu- 
dicrous, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object^  but  all  adding, 
wc  suppose,  *  to  the  interests  of  the  scenery.'  Elegant  shop- 
sig^ns  in^te  you  to  examine  ?   display  of  goods  'which  a 
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^tradiesmaii  of  Bond-street  would  blush  to  see  in  bis  window/ 
'  A  priest  arrayed  in  full  canonicals,  wSl  stop  in  the  street,  and 
^  chatter  and  laugh  for  half  an  hour  with  a  servant  girl.'  *  Over 
^a  miserable  door,  in  a  narrow  dirty  street  of  the  Fauxbonrg 
^  St.  Germain,  (the  oldest  part  of  Paris,)  there  is  inscribed 
'*  Salon  de  la  Litterature,"  &c.  and  wo  are  told  that  Lectures 
'on  Botany,  Pathology,  Physiology,  &c.  are  given .  within.' 
*  The  beggar  children  ask  for  a  sou,— "enpiK^cfe  mamistre^^ 
^  — ^and  then  they  tumble  head  over  heels.' 

*  A  grand  gateway  would  prepare  the  English  visitor  for  the  man- 
sion of  a  fafnH^  of  rank,  were  it  not  that  the  court  to  which  it  leads, 
18  filled  with  litter  and  dirt,  that  the  doors  are  open  and  filthy,  and 
the  pcrsora  who  appear  around  them,'  ill-dressed  and  in  every  way 
upsaitable.  Has  the  house,  then,  been  deserted  by  its  original  n^ag* 
nificence,  and  fallen,  in  a  ruined  state,  into  the  possession  of  the 
needy,  who  herd  in  its  dilapidated  rooms  I  No,,  not  so  exactly ;  for 
a  carriage  waits  to  receive  the  inmate  of  the  first  door,— a  Marquis 
in  an  old  coat,  silk  stockings,  and  a  cross;— a  cabriolet,  (or  one 
horse  chaise)  is  in  attendance  for  the  occupier  of  a  second, — a  Co- 
lonel in  a  coloured  waistcoat  and  a  regimental  coat ; — from  the  third, 
a  person  walks  down  in  non-descript  attire,  which,  however,  indicates 
him  to  belong  mostly  to  the  military  class,  although,  perhaps,  at  that 
moment,  neither  his  profession  nor  his  rank  could  be  veiy  easily  de- 
fined;-^ milliner,  with  a  band-box,  trips  from  the  fourth,— rsnd 
some  miserable  dependant  on  the  chances  of  the  day«  descends  from 
thefifth.Vpp.85,.86.     ,  ' 

^In  France  you  have  no  security  against  the  existence  of  an  evil, 
in  the  possession  of  what  is  commonlr  and  naturally  opposed  to  it:^^ 
the  Frendi  reconcile  fineness  with  fifth,  politeness  witn  coarseness, 
ho^or  with  falsehood,' — <  A  Jaced  hat,  clean  shirt,  dirty  waistcoats 
dress  breeches,  and  worsted  stockii^s,  often  meet  on  the  same  body 
at  the  same  time.'  *  There  is  no  feeling  for  moral  symmetry  in 
the  French :  something  unfinished,  or  irregular,  or  inconsistent,  starts. 
forth  among  their  finest  exhibitions.'  p.  176. 

f  In  a  house  which  was  let  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  yearj 
the  walls  were  ornamented  with  paintings  on  their  plaster  by  to-» 
lerable  French  artists,  but  the  passages  and  stairs  were  miserably 
ditty: — there  were  casts  from  the  antique  statues  in  the  principal 
rooms,  and  elegant  candelabriis,—»but  the  dining  table  was  a  deal 
one,  and  the  legs  were  rickety  sphere  were  large  mirrors  interspersed 
through  the  apartments,  but  the  garden  at  Uie  back  was  a  neglected 
heap  of  decayed  vegetable  litter  &^-^e,  furniture  was  such  altogether^ 
as  we  see  here  hired  by  the  evening  itbr  routes,  but  then  there  war 
a  billiard  table  in  the  hall.  There  werct  no  neat  spare  bed-rooms,^ 
jno  snug  breakfasting  parlour8,«*three  or  four  miserable^  hdes  with 
truckle  beds  werie  the  pply  chambers  foir.  reppse,  after  those  of  the 
roaster  and  raiajtress,  wjiich  formed  part  of  the  suit  of  publjic  room*,' 
pp.  1^4,  185.  .  .  ..  ' 

So  much  for  contrasts ! 
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But  the  iDost  offensive  and  mo:^t  infectious  peo«terity  of 
PuriS)  remaias  to  be  aaealioiiedL  Pteia  aspireirto  be  the  mo- 
dern Athens : — it  ia  rather  the  modern  Pftphos.  The  hoentioiis* 
ness  of  the  court  of  Loaia  the  Fifteenth,  was  not  extingoished 
by  all  the  blood  of  the  reign  of  Terror,  but  in  allianoia  mth 
die  nnost  opposite  passions  it  atill  oontiniied  to  characterise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  luxurious  ei^iital.  There  is  Bothmg  in 
infidelity,  which  tends  to  abedi  the  excesses  of  the  pasaoons : 
on  the  contrary,  the  modem  philosophy  of  the  French  has 
only  taught  them  to  transfer  the  plea  fiw  Uieir  indulgence  from 
the  pulse  to  th^  head,  and  to  make  the  intdlect  and  the  heart 
parties  to  tlie  lioenasd  iodttlgenee  of  sense.  They  have  at* 
tained  the  art  of  unitnig  the  gesture  of  modesty  with  the  «ai^- 
jfi^MiIof  an  anatomist,  the  r^oement  of  external  pdifiK  wHh 
the  morals  ot  a  liberdne.  They  sin  by  rule  and  by  calculattoD, 
not  through  c^xcess :  they  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil, 
and  they  make  their  choice  of  the  evil  with  all  the  deSberate 
coolness  of  knowledge^ 

Mr.  Scott  devotes  a  chapter  to  ^  the  French  Females,^  and  his 
description  is  indeed  disgusting,  biit  by  no  means  overcharged^ 
It  is  impossible  to  travel  far  in  France,  without  obtaining 
ovular  demonstration  of  a  degree  of  coarseness  almost  incredi- 
Ue,  whidh  the  perverseneSs  of  vide  hss  iatroduced.  The  French 
Women  reason  en  phUoMphej  and  in  tiieir  estimatioa  abstrac- 
tions are  nothing.  The  'purity  that  feels  a  stafai,*  is  with 
them  a  ohiaoenL  As  n^Ung  distS'  in  Psris  but  lo  be  dis- 
played, so  it  is  understood  tliai  what  is  not  displayed  does 
not  exist:  ^  The  action  itself,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  'is  only  thought 
^  of  importance:  what  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling,  or  is  no- 
^  thing  more  than  a  tendency,  Is  but  little  regarded.*  The  mosit 
unbounded  profligacy  is  ill  concealed  nndcr  a  thin  veil  of  de- 
corum. Viceinnris  is  not  so  odious  as  in  London,  tt  is 
better  drest  and  better  br^.  It  is  not  so  shameless,  because  it 
observes,  instead  of  oppo»ng,  flie  propriety  of  opinion*  '  It 
'  assimilates  itself  mote  to  the  general  manners,  and  lives  on 
*  an  easier  and  more  communic&le'footmg  with  all  around  it* 

^  One  dect,'  Bay%  our  Author  '  of  wlM  I  have  been  deacribing, 
'  Is,  llM  aaridst  this  general  profligacy,  the  graicer  features  of  vice 
ate  not  freqpendjf  seen.  A  woman  who  swi^rves  from  her  so^ 
pokit  of  honour,  in  EnglflBd,  is  aware  that  she  has  coannitted  an 
mipar^kmebie  oSmce,  ami  the  eoarseness  of  depravity  ensues  from 
tile  very  consciousness  of  the  enormity  of  her  crirae.  ^  But  it  is 
vcqr  diftrein  hi  France.  A  female  there»  who  hascemmitted  adid- 
tery,  regards  henelf,  and  is  regarded  by  others,  as  net  more  cifl- 
paoie  than  if  she  ware  a  little  loo  extravagantt  or  too  addicted  to 
play,  0r  rather  fbnd  of  going  from  home.    Her  mind,  therefore^ 
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experiences  little,  if  sattj  alteration,  in  consequence  of  the  violataon 
of  her  person  :  it  is  but  little,  or  rather  aiot  at  &U,  frorse  thmi  it 
was  before.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a  better  state  of  dis- 
poisitioii  and  feeling  than  usually  ^ists  in  union  with  a  disregard  of 
chastity  in  England,  but  how  wortWess  is  it  as  a  general  standard 
of  the  female  heart, — and  is  it  not  inliQitely  better  to  meet  with  in- 
stances  of  gross  depravity,  as  disgusting-exceptions  to  the  general 
purity,  than  to  find  purity  no  where,  and  every  where  a  dissolute- 
ness, insulting  and  confounding  virtue  by  assuming  the  air  of  de- 
cency?* pp.  252,  253. 

AH  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Parisian  women  as 
"fascinating  in  their  manners.  Mr.  Scott  relates  an  anecdote 
of  an  old  French  clergyman,  who  had  beefl  durins:  many  years 
an  emigrajit  in  England,  and  returned  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
Paris; — at  the  end  of  every  sentence  of  sweeping  condemnation 
which  revolutionary  manners  drew  from  him,  one  exception  was 
always  made  in  these  words: — *  mais^  lesJemmeSf — Ah,  ilfavt 

*  avouer  qu^ell^s  smit  tris  seduisantes.^  This  is,  indeed,  the 
testimony  of  a  Frenchman,  but  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  effect  of  a  woman's  manners  is  often  found  to  overpower 
the  impression  made  by  hi^  character. 

Mr,  Scott  considers  the  secret  of  this  fascination  as  consisting 

*  in  making  the  external  woman  exclusively  display  the  pecu- 
'  *  Itarities  of  her  sex ;  her  looks,  her  turns,  her  whole  manner 

^  of  speaking  and  acting  is  sexual,'    ^  An  air  of  triumphant 

*  weakness,*  *  a  conscious  shortness  of  step,  a  soliciting  bend 
'  ^  of  her  form,  balanced  by  a  lively  confidence  in  her  eyes  and 

'  smiles' — such  is  his  portrait  of  the  French  belle. 

The  form  which  woman,  in  such  circumstances,  assumes,  is 
that  of  a  mere jSgft^ran^e —the  heroine  of  a  life  long  spectacle, 

. — a  being  destitute  of  individual  character,  and  distinguish- 
able only  from  the  rest  of  the  species  by  its  peculiar  configu* 
ration,^  and  the  accidental  determination  of  its  habits.  The 
highest  purpose  to  which  such  a  being  is  subservient,  is  the 
embellishment  of  the  passing  scene,  or  the  production  of  sen- 
sual enjoyment ;  and  the  social  influence  of  characters  of  this 
description,  must  be  an  enervating  and  baleful  atmosphere. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  the  moral  elements  from  which  the 

.  friend,  the  wife,  the  mother,  are  to  be  formed  ?  In  what  cir- 

'  des  shall  we  discover  those  qualities  which  endear  the  female 
character  to  an  Englishman,  rendering  it  susceptU>le  of  the 
loftiest  heroism,  and  of  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  or,  in 
combination  with  the  humblest  talents,  constituting  the  secret 

.  spring  of  individual  and  social  happmess?— These  qualities, 

we  fear,  are  not  indigenous  to  the  French  capital.     Society  in 

Paris,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  is  not  a  simple  aggregation 

oi  distinct  individuals,  but  a    chemical   compound  in  which 
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every  particle  becomes  cbanged,  and  contributed  to  fpnii  the 
quidity  of  the  whole.  Individuality  is  lost;  where^  under  the 
names  of  fashion,  the  public,  or  society,  the  world  exerts  a 
despotism  over  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  every  dic- 
tate of  virtue.  Paris  is,  to  its  citizens,  that  world;  the  pub- 
Be  is  the  keeper  of  their  conscience,  and  the  Palais  Moyal 
their  home.  Thus  there  is  no  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the 
virtues  which  peculiarly  attaich  to  women.  To  indemnify  them 
for  this,  Mr.  Scott  informs  us,  that  *  the  chief  business  pf  so- 
ciety is  left  them  to  transact.' 

<  A  tradesmaa  entrusts  the  concerns  of  his  shop  to  his  wife^^ 
a  gentleman  asks  no  guests  to  his  house  without  her  permission* 
There  is  every  where  an  affectation  of  placing  every  thing  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  disposal  of  the  females ; — but  it  is  still  evident  that  their 
empire  is  granted  to  their  weakness,  and  they  are  thus  taught 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  sexual  peculiarities,  that  they  may 
gain  pampering  and  indulgence  at  tne  expense  of  their  respecta* 

One  more  extract  must  finish  this  lamentable  picture. 

*  After  marriage,  the  wife,  young  and  un  instructed  in  morals 
and  duties,  is  at  once  emancipated  from  a  state  of  severe  restraint, 
and  plunged  into  one  of  licentious  liberty  and  unnatural  power-^ 
pf  which  a  few  of  the  features  are,  a  luxurious  BoUdoir,  full  of 
couches  and  statues,  separate  bed  rooms,  a  lover  in  every  visiter, 
and  the  customs  of  society  opposed  to  cruelty  to  lovers.  It  is 
needless  to  deduct  consequences  from  these :  their  existence  is 
su&ciei^tly  informing.' 

Is  ther^  any  thing  niore  to  be  dreaded  thatt  the  importa* 

\r      tron  of  manners  and  morale  i^imilar  to  those  which  are  hefe 

/  described? — an  impbrtation,  he  it  remembered,  which  no  Cu8- 

tOm-house  reg^ktibns  can  prevenft.    Is  any  ihing  more  to  be 

dfeprecated  ihari  a  needless  exposure  of  our  wives,  and  sisters, 

&nd  datighters,  to  the  contagion  of  doeh  ^ociiety  ? 

Wfe  could  have  ^iven  inore  amusing  extracts  from  the  pre- 

lieht  Volume,  but  we  have  preferred  making  a  different  use  of 

6trr  Atfthor's  Visit  io  P«riS;  and  we  nof«y  no#  with  confidence 

/        >elef  odr  rfeidefs  to  ihe  twwk  itdelf  for  ftirther  information. 

/'  Bth  Sfcott  is  no  Prdhiary  |ottmalist.    His  remarks  are  those 

if  &  naan  accustomed  to  ttiiok  (nore  deeply^  and  to  feel  more 

j[listly,  tbam  most  of  iStut  ptAitieal  speculators.    A  tone  of  intd- 

Mgeiit  plitriPtism  p^H&desi  the  WPtk,  which  by  no  means  dimi- 

filShes  its  Vdltie  tti    oUr  ei^imation.      The  style  is  efcay  and 

titried,  generally  forcible  Without  being   affected^    attd  some-^ 

times  highly  animated.    Our  Author,  howeter^  dd^  not  s^rufrie 

to  avail  himsdf  of  the  license  vt^hicti  »o  niariy  trtif^s  ^t  the 

.J..       t^xesent  day  arrog&te  io  th^Selv^^  pf  eoiaidg  mx^^  When  it 
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suits  their   convenience,   which   they  trust    may  be  made  to        ;^ 
pass,    upon  the   credit    of   their  el^^quenee,   for  ^  the    King^s         \  . 
*  English.'     Nothing,  certainly,  is  easier  than  to  add,  in  this  x 

way,  to  the  laboui*s  of  some  future  lei^icographer,  who  shall 
not  be  over-rpice  s^bovit  his  autbprities.  It  comports  lyith, the 
indolence  of  superficial  writers,  who  study  on)y  e^f^ef ;  but  a 
good  writer  will  be  very  jcareful  how  be  indulges  his  iny^pition 
in  this  way.  It  looks  like  affectation,  where  it  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  are  glad  that  his  work  has  already 
obtained  so  respectable  a  circulation. 

There  is  one  reflection  wliich  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  a 
benevolent  mind,  on  the  contemplation  of  4hat  extensive  scene  of 
moral  devastation  which  France  presents,  and  that  is,  what  a 
vast  field,  and  what  urgent  occasion,  does  such  a  state  of  things 
afford,  for  all  the  energies  of  Christian  philanthropy !  The 
general  condition  of  the  French  people,  in  a  relijgious  point  of  \y 
view,  can  only  be  <^nsidered  as « verging  on  utter  heathenism,  A 
and  it  is  an  infinitely  momentous  consideration,  what  sort  of 
religion,  is  likely  to  be  introduced  among  them.  The  Popish 
corruption  of  Christianity,  were  it  possible  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  more  than  its  forms  and  ceremonies  in  a  nation  of 
.  uiil>elievers,  would  be  utterly  inefficient  to  work  any  ^beneficial 
change  on  the  social  character  of  the  French.  Its  pageants, 
its  indulgenciesi  and  its  temporal  nature,  might  indeed  blend  \ 

easily  with  their  love  of  pleasure  and  of  display,  and  nothing 
more  were  necessary  to  secure  the  professed  reception  of  its 
doctrines,  than  to  render  the  belief  in  them  fashionable.     But 
such  a  religion  would  be  worse  than  inefficacious ;  -  nothing 
but  the  reCgion  of  the   AiWe,— nothing  short  of  that  internal 
couversion  of  the  heart  by  which  the  half*human  savage  is  at         '  S 
once  civilized  and  evangelized,  can  rescue  the  character  of  this 
polished  people  from  the  degradation  into   which  it  has  sunk. 
That  Divine  system  of  morals,  to  .which  woman  'was  first  in- 
debted for  her  elevation  in  the  scale  of  society,  can  only  restore 
her  to  the  dignity  of  virtue      Popery  can  do    nothing  fw 
France:  a  hierarchy  can  do  nothing  for  France.    It  r^m^ns       . 
to  be  seen,  and  the  interests  of  all  Eurq>e  are  involved  in  tha       \ 
issue,  whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  England,  by  her  Bibles         \ 
and  her  moral  influence,  to  follow  up  the  achievements  .of  her 
allies  with  nobler  conquests ;.  or  whether  the  remains  of  P)po- 
testantism  in  France,  after  having  survived  the  iron  r^ign  of       ^ 
an  infidel  despot,  .are  to  be  extmgmshed  by;  ihe  inildest  of  Ca-        V 
tholio  Kings. 
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*^*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  toorks  in  the  press,  mil  ohUge 
the  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  In/brmation 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probaMe  price  of  such  iDorks  ; 
i»hich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
camistent  mtk  its  plan. 


A  new  edition  of  the  complete  Works 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  is  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  Rasher  of  Reading  is  preparing  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Books,  which  besides  a 
large  collection  in  all  the  usual  depart- 
ments of  Literature,  will  contain  a  dis- 
tinct Class  of  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Articles,  which  come  under  the  de- 
signatioa  of  **  Eminent,  Curious,  and 
Rare."  The  Catalogue  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  weeks. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Joseph  King's 
'*  Interest  Tables  enlarged  and  im- 
proved," is  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  work  deservedly  hcM  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  the  mercantile  world. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cobbold,  late  Fellow  of 
Gouville  andCaius  College,  Cambridge, 
has  in  the  press,  "Tlie  importance  of 
Religion,  both  to  Society  and  to  the  In- 
dividual,*' a  Sermon  prenchecl  at  the 
Assizes,  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
March  30,  1815.  Aho  bis. Sermon  at 
the  Assizes  held  3Ut  July, 

Walter  Scott,  Esq.  has  uearly  ready 
for  publication,  in  octavo,  the  Field  of 
Waterloo,  a  poem. 

Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinnfolks,  being 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  continent, 
will  soon  appear  in  an  octavo  volume. 

General  Alex.  Beatson,  l%te  Governor 
of  St.  Helena,  has  in  the  press,  in  a 
quarto  volume.  Tracts  on  various  sub- 
jects relative  to  St  Helena,  written  du- 
ring a  residence  of  five  years ;  illustrated 
by  engravings. 

JohnConoell,  Esq.  Procurator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  will  soon  publish  in 
three  octavo  votumci^,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Iaw  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  Tithes 
and  the  Stipendaof  the  Parochial  Clergy. 
The  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  has  in  the  press,  a  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  BtshopL.of  Down^  with  an 
account  of  bis  writings. 

The  Rev.  E.y.  Bloomfield,  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  is  preparing  a  G  reck 
and  English  Leucon,  under  tlie  pa- 
tronage of  the  university. 


Mr.  Ghitty  will  soon  pnbliah,.  in  three 
royal  octavo  volumes,  a  comprehensive 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Criminal 
Low. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wishart,  Surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh, has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on 
Catatact,  in  octavo. 

Mr,  James  Wardrop  will  soon  produce 
another  volume  of  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  with  numerous 
coloured  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Mackenzie  is  preparing  for 
pnblication,  Insure  Hours,  or  Specula- 
tions on  various  Subjects. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  th6  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  P.  Keith  F.L.S.  has  in  the 
press,  a  system  of  Physiological  Botany, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  plates, 
drawn  and  engi*aved  by  Mr.  Sowerby. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Robinson,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  compri«ng  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences,  is  preparing  for  publication  by 
Dr.  David  Brewster,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 

Mrs.  Bryan  has  in  the  press,  a  com- 
pendious Astronomical  and  Geographical 
Class  Book,  for  the  use  of  families  and 
young  persons. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Morefaead  will  soon 
publish  another  volume  of  Discourses 
on  the  principles  of  Religious  Belief. 

The  Rev.  Arch.  Alison  has  a  second 
volume  of  Sermons  nearly  ready  to 
appear. 

The  Rev.  H.  Batten  will  soon  publish, 
a  Report  of  a  series  of  experiments  in 
education;  showing- that  children. will 
learn  as  much  in  one  year  by  the  inter- 
rogative system,  as  in  four  years  by  the 
ordinary  methods. 

Mr»  Donovan  is  printing  his  Essay  on 
the  Origin ,  Progress,  and  present  State 
of  Galvanism,  which  gained  tlie  prize 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mr.  S.  Rootsey  has  in  the  pressk  a 
Bristol  Dispensatory;  intended  to  es- 
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tablish  the  nomenclatnre  of  Pharmacy 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  a  new  method  of  estpress- 
ing  the  composition  of  Medicines. 

The  Antiquary,  a  Novel,  in  three 
volumes,  by  the  Author  of  Waverly, 
will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  J.  Coxe  has  in  the  press,  a  Picture 
of  Italy,  inchiding  a  complete  guide  to  all 
the  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  that 
country,  illustrated  by  maps  and  other 
engravings. 

Mr.  Pontey,  Author  of  the  Forest 
Pruner's  Assistant,  ib  prepariag  a  work 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Oraa- 
mental  Gardening,  which  will  form  a 
quarto  volume,  with  numerous  plates 
and  illustrations. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr.  M. 
Stewart,  Dr.  J.  Hutton,  and  Prof.  J. 
Robison,  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Kdinburgh,  with  some  additional  Notes 
by  Prof.  J.  Playfair,  are  printing  in  an 
octavo  volume.  .     * 

Professor  Jameson  will  soon  publish  a , 
second  edition  of  his    System  of  Mi- 
neralogy, in  three  volumes. 

An    edition   of    Messrs.    Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the 
Missouri,   and   thence   to  the    Pacific    . 
Ocean,  will  soon  appear  in  three  octavo    . 
volumes,  illustrated  hy  maps. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  a  new  edition 
nearly  ready,  of  the  History  of  Fiction, 
in  three  small  octavo  volumes. 

Dr.  Henry  is  printing  a  new  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  very 
considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Con- 
versations on  the  Duties,  Advantages, 
Pleasures,  and  Sorrows  of  the  Married 
State,  intended  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  **  Letters."  By  T.  Ovington. 

Mr.  Pyne  is  preparing  for  the  press. 
Annals  of  the  Royal  Residences  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Kew, 
Kensington,  Buckingham  House,  St. 
James's,  Frogmore  and  Carlton  House, 
to  be  embellished  by  One  Hundred  co- 
loured Engravings,  fac-similies  of  Draw- 
ings by  the  first  Artists,  representing  the 
Apartments,  with  their  paiinted  ceiling^, 
4>ictures,  and  splendid  furniture.  The 
l4etter  Press  will  comprise  the  Ar- 
chitectural History  of  each  building, 
and  a  description  of  the  Pictures,  Sta- 
tues, furniture,  and  other  decorations, 
with  a  notice  of  each  valuahle  work  of 
Art,  its  author,  ai\d  biographical  ac- 
counts of  the  illustrious  or  remarkable 
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persons,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  se- 
veral apartments  :  also  annals  of  the 
roost  interesting  transactions  apper- 
taining to  each  Royal  Mansion :  form- 
ing together  the  domestic  history  of  the 
same,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  to  the  present  period.  The 
work  will  be  published  in  twenty- 
four  monthly  nomberh,  Imperial  Quarto, 
to  form  Three  Volumes.  Each  number 
price  One  Guinea,  will  contain  four  co- 
loured engravings  at  least,  with  copious 
letter  press.  Specimens  of  the  Draw- 
ings to  be  seen  at  the  publisher's,  W,  H, 
Pyne,  9,  Nassau  Street,  Soho,  who  has 
obtained  gracious  permission  to  dedicate 
the  first  volume  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  second  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  third 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 

Mr.  Edmund  L.'  Swift,  Barrister  at 
Law,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick,  has  in  the  press,  Waterloo 
and  other  Poems. 

Mr.  Frere  is  preparing  for  publication. 
Observations  on  the  pouring  out  of  the 
filth  Apocalyptic  Vial  of  Wrath  upon 
the  kingdom  of  France,  together  with  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Faber's  late  pamphlet. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham  is  about 
to  publish  his  collected  works  consisting 
of  Sermons,  Dissertations,  Essays,  and 
Poems,  to  which  will  be  added  amongst 
other  articles,  a  translation  of  MiitonU 
Drfensw  Secunila»-^He  is  also  editino^  a 
new  edition  of  the  British  Plutarch,  with 
very  considerable  additions,  and  many 
new  Live^ ;  to  be '  published  in  six 
volumes  octavo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Paris  du- 
ring the  interesting  Month  of  July, 
1815 ;  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to 
a  Friend  in  London.  By  W.  D. 
Fellowes,  £«q.  illustrated  by  Portraits 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  eu-groupe  ; 
a  present  likeness  of  Bonaparte,  en- 
vignette;  and  other  interesting  Plates, 
in  one  Volume. 

Nearly  ready  for  the  press,  the  Ar- 
ticles upon  Sessions'  Law,  contained  in 
Addington's  Penal  Statutes,  Black^tone's 
Commentaries,  Burn's  and  Williams's 
Justice,  Const's  and  Nolan's  Poor  Laws, 
East's  and  Hankins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
and  Tomlins'  Law  Dictionary:  alpha- 
betically arranged.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Clapham,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Christchurch. 

In  the  course  of  the  Winter  will  be 
published,  A  volume  of  Sermons :  by 
Dr.  Scott,  late  Rector  of  Simonbum. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
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Ilshing  by  Subscription,  a  Tolume  of 
Sermons  on  interesting  sabjects,  with 
respect  to  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the 
Christian.  By  George  Campbeif,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Oospeiy  Stockbridge  by 
Dunbar.  To  form  an  octavo  volume, 
containing  near  500  pages,  price  Nine 
Shillings' boards;  and  a  12mo.  edition 
on  a  good  paper,  which  will  contain 
about  400  pages,  price  Five  Shillings. 
The  work  will  go  to  press  so  soon  as  a 
sofflcieiit  number  of  subscribers  is  ob- 

'  tallied. 

Th9  Rev«  James  Carlile,  Minister  of 
the  Scots  Church,  Mary's  Abbey, 
Dublin,  is  about  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of   his  answer  to  the  Rev.  J. 

'  Ryan's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 

"in  which  the  preacher  maintains  the 

'  doctrine  of  that  Church,  that  Salvation 

'  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  her  Pale, 
and  foir  which  be  re>ceived  the  thanks  of 
nine  Roman  Catholic  Prelates. 

In  the  press,  and  just  ready  for  pub- 

'lication,  a  new  edition  of  Religious 
Education,  in  a  series  of  Family  Coii- 

"versations,  wherein  the  Covenant  Right 
of  Infonts,  and  the  mode  of  Christian 
Baptism  are  very  calmly  and  seriously 
considered :  to  which  is  added  an  Address 

to  Parents  who  admit  of  Infant  Baptism. 


Written  for  the  use  of  th6' Anther's 
Family.  By  the  late  J.  Bowden, of  Lower 
Tooting.  Edited^  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Richings, 
A.M.  Curate  of  Dunton,  Leicestershire. 

A  Translation,  in  blank  verse  of  Ra- 
cine's sacred  Drama,  Athalie,  printed  in  a 
•  neat  dnodecimo  volume,  will  appear  at 
the  beinning  of  this  mouth.  The  distin- 
guished merit  of  the  original  work  is 
well  known,  end  it  has  recently  obtained 
renewed  popularity  in  France,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  characters  and  in- 
cidents to  those  of  the  present  times. 

A  new  edition  of  the  much  esteemed 
Sermons  of  Martin  Luther,  acrcompa- 
nied  by  a  full  length.  Portrait  of  that 
great  Reformer,  from- the  large  German 
Print,  is  in  forwardness,  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the .  Month. 
One  Volume^  Octavo, 

MenK>irs  of  the  Lifoand  Writings  of ^ 
Matha  Laurens  Ramsey  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  edited  by  David  Ramsey,  M.  D. 
is  reprinting  from  the  Third  American 
edition,  and  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  proposes  to 
publish  'by  Subscription^  in  crown  8vo. 
price  to  Subsortbers,  seven  Shillings  in 
boards :  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  R&. 
ligion. 
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XIOGHAPBT. 

Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson, 
containing  an  accoant  of  his  enterprises 
^€|  Sttffeiings  ill  India,  bis  Conversion, 
Mimonary  Voyage,  and  triumphant 
Death.   By  John  Griffin,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

EDUCATIOH. 

The  Elementii  of  Arithmetic,  edited 
for  the  ufe  of  ,ScbooU.  By  WtU(am 
Jacques,  Private  Teacher,  4s.        ^ 

Dartmouth  Parsonage,  a  Tale  for 
Youth,  second  edition,  5s. 

Utility;  or.  Sketches  of  Domestic 
Education.  By  the  Author  of  Simple 
Pleasures,  &c.  in  ISmo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Conversations  of  Em i ly,  abridged 
and  freely  translated  from  the  French, 
in  ISmo.  Ss.  6d.  half- bound,  roan  baoks. 

The  Zoological  Game;  a  set  of  Cards 
calculated  to  convey  a  Knowledge  of  the 


elements  of  that  pleasing  and  important 
branch  of  Natural  History,  the  Ani- 
mated Creation,  8s. 

Les  Jeus  de  la  Jeqnesse ;  .ou  Nouvelle 
Methode  4  instrnire  les  Etifaiis,  enles 
amusaot  par  la  Representation  des 
differens  Jcuz  et  Exercises  du  Corps 
auxquels  ils  se  livrent;  ornamented 
with  wood  cuts,  foolscap  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
half-bound. 


A  Narrative  of^Napoledn  Bonaparte's 
Journey  from  Fontainbleau  to  Frejus  in 
April  1814.  By  Count  Truchses  WaU- 
burgb,  Attendant  Prussian  Commissary. 
Translated  from  the  German.     38; 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo ; .  containing 
the  Accounts  published  by  authority, 
and  other  relative  Documents.  IHus- 
trated  by  a  panoramic  sketch  of  the 
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Field  of  Battle*  and  a  Plan  of  the  po- 
sition and  movements.  By  a  near  Ob- 
server, 7s.  6d.  boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  new  editioQ  of  a  Philosophical  and 
Mathematical  Bictionary;  containing 
an  explanation  of  the  Terms,  and  an 
acconnt  of  the  several  Subjects  com- 
prised under  the  Heads  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Philosophy,  both  Na<r 
tiiral  and  Experimental;  with  a  iiis- 
torical  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  present  State  of  these  Sciences; 
also  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 
of  the  most  eminent  Authors,  both 
aiicieot  and  modern,  who  hy  their  Dis^ 
coveries  or  Improvements  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  them. 
By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  2  vols.  4t(|. 
61.  68.  boards. 

MISreLLAHEOOS. 

Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
being  a  selection  of  bis  Letters,  written 
from  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  to- 
gether with  a  Republication  of  his  Pro- 
Insiones  Juveniles  ;  to  which  is  subjoined 
an  Appendix,  containing  some  account 
of  the  Author's  Journal,  MSS.  Collec- 
tions, Drawings,  &c.  and  of  their  extra- 
ordinary Disappearance.  Prefixed  is 
a  brief  Biographical  Memo'r,  by  the 
Editor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  A.M. 
Illustrated  by  Plates,  Mapi,  &c.  4to. 
31.  ds.  boards. 

The  Lancasterian  and  Dr.  Bell's 
plans  of  Education  improved,  in  which 
the  excellencies  are  united,  and  evils 
avoided.  By  W.  Masely,  author  of  the 
memoir  on  the  importance  and  practi- 
cskbility  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Chinese  Language,  and  circulating 
them  in  that  vast  empire,  Is. 

An  Old  Smoaker's  reasons  fur  breaking 
his  Pipe,  humbly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  younger  brethren  in 
the  Christian  Ministry:  second  edition 
with  additionSj-5d. 

A  Treatise  on  Dry  Rot,  with  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure.  By  A.  Bowden, 
of  the  Navy  Of&ce.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Melville,  8s. 

Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces;  with 
Letters,  containing  a  comparative  View 
of  the  oiode  of  Living,  Arts,  Commerce, 
Literature,  Manners,  &c.  of  Rdinburgh, 
at  different  periods.  By  the  late  William 
Creech,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Edinburgh.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  Life, 
flvo.  12s.  boards. 


4ie 

A  Reply,  "  Point  by  Point,*'  to  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Afiican  Iii'^titution.  IJy  Robert  Thorpe, 
Esq.  LL.  D.  8vo.  4s. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Cullection  of  Books*,  on  Sale 
at  the  Classical  Library,  30,  Soho- 
square,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Lunn 
—every  Article  being  marked  at  reduced 
price:  to  which  is  prefixed  a  prefatory 
Address  by  Dr.  Parr.  3s. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Collection 
of  Books  in  Aqatomy,  Surgery,  Medi- 
cine, Midwifery,  and  Chemistry^  .&o. 
New  and  Second  Hand,  'ncluriing  a  va- 
luaJ.lc' Assortment  of  Medical  Works 
recently  imported  from  the  Continent, 
Sold  by  John  Anderson,  40,  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  to  which  is  added  a  comr 
plete  list  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in 
London,  with  their  Term,  Hours  of 
attendance,  &c.,  together  with  Tables  of 
the  pay  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  Navy^  and  East  India  Com- 
pany's Ser\'ice. 

T.  Keys*s  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Second  h^nd  Books.  Part  I.  inclu- 
ding a  curious  and  rare  Collection 
in  various  Languages  on  most  Subjects 
of  Literature  in  Folio  and  Quarto. — Di- 
vinity, Controversial  Writings,  Medi- 
cine, Chemistry,  Botany,  Agriculture, 
Ice.  octavo  <c  infra.  Also  a  List  of 
recent  impoitations  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  chiefly  of  Grammar:!, 
Dictionaries,  Classics,  &c. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURGURY. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver 
Complaints,  and  Bilious  Disorders  in 
general.  By  John  Faitblhorn,  second 
edition  enlarged,  7s.'* boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine ;  or. 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  O.  W. 
Bartley,  M.D.  Brih-tol,  12mo.4s.  boards. 

Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder 
of  Andalusia,  which  appeared  at  Cadiz 
intheycarsl800,1804, 1810,  and  1813; 
with  a  detailed  Account  of  that  fiatal 
Epidemic  as  it  prevailed  at  Gibraltar, 
during  the  Autumnal  Months  of  1804  f 
also  Observations  on  the  Remitting  and 
Intermitting  Fever*  made  in  the  Military 
Hospitals  at  Colchester,  after  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  the  Expedition  to 
Zealand  in  1809.  By  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  M,D.  Fellow  of  Caius  aad  Gon- 
ville  College,  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh; 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  and  late  In- 
spector of  Military  Hospitals  in  the 
Peninsula,  8vo.  15s, 
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Commentaries  ^n  some  of  the  most 
important  Diseases  of  Children. — Part 
th%  Tirst,  containing  Observations  on 
the  Mortality  of  Children — on  Diet — 
Dentition — Convulsive  Affections — In- 
flammation of  the  Brain — Hydrocepha- 
lus internus — am]  Epilepsy.  By  John 
Clarke,  Esq.  M.D.&c.  &c.  &c.  royal 
8\o.  I0s.6d.  board*. 

Elements  of  Pathology.  By  Dr. 
Pai-ry,  of  Bath,  8vo.  14s. 

'       NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Elements  of  Conchology,  according 
to  the  Linn«aUvSystem.  Illustrated  by 
28  plates  drawn  (rom  Nature.  By  the 
Rev.  E.J.  Burrow,  A.M.  F,  L.S.  &c.  8vo. 
16s,  boards. — lioyal,  with  proofs,  and 
the  rare  Shells  coloured,  U.  lis.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Illustrations  of  English  Philology^ 
By  Charles  Richardson,  Esq.  Con- 
sisting of — I.  A  Cr'tfcal  Examination 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary- — 2.  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  Essay 
*  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Phi- 
lological Speculations.'  4to.  U.  5s. 
boards. 


Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo. 
By  Elizabeth  Cobbold.  Price  Is.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Poems  desi|med  chiefly 
for  Schools.  By  Joseph  CotUe,  Sod 
Edition.  Price  5s.  bound. 


Considerations  sur  une  Ann^e  de 
Phistoire  de  France.  Par  M.  de  F. 
8vo,  Price  5s. 

A  Letter  to  John  Bennett,  of  Pjrthouse, 
in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Esq.  showing 
the  Impractibability  of  commuting 
Tithes  in  the  Manner  proposed  in  his 
ilssay  published  by  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society.  By  ah  Experienced  Land 
Agent.  Price  Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Me> 
tbod  of  Interpreting  the  Scriptures,  as 
lately  exhibited  in  a  Publication,  under 
the  assumed  Title  of  au  Improved 
Version  of  the  New  Testament;  to 
which  are  added,  Considerations  on 
the  Manner  in  which  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached,  to  be  rendered  eflfectuai  to 


its  intended  Purpose.  '  Partly'delivered 
ma  Charge,-  in  June,  1815;  ^nd  the 
Whole  with  Notes,  fespecifolly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Younger  Clergy.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  Price  Ss. 

'  Rem&rkable  Seimons,  By^  Rachael 
Baker.  Delivered  dnring  Sleep,  with 
Devotional  Exercises,  and  Remarks  by 
Dr.  Mitchill  and  others,  l^mo.  Price 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

Strictures  of  Eternal  Import  and 
Universal  Concern*  By  the  Author  of 
the  Temple  of  Truth,  &c.  12  wo.  Price 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical; 
partly  occasional;  chiefly  common; 
delivered  in  different  Country  Churches. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Morley.  8vo.  Price 
lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Report  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  ; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  fieckenham,  Kent. 
By  G.  C.  Gorham,  A.  M.  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Price 
Is.  6d.  •       • 

Sermons  on  the  most  Important  Sub- 
jects. By  the  late  Rey.  J.  Andrews, 
LL.B.  Vicar  of  Marden,  Kent,  Chap- 
.  lain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
and  Author  of  *•  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Divine  Grace."  Price  9s.  boards.  Se- 
cond Edition. 

A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an  Illus- 
trative Supplement.  By  Augustus 
Hermen  Frauck,  translated  by  William 
Jaques.  Price  5s.  6d.    Second  EdtUoQ. 

On  Terms  of  Communion,  with  a 
particular  View  to  the  Case  of  the 
Baptists  and  Paedobapttsts.  By  Robctt 
Hall,  M.A.  Price  5s.  Second  Edition. 

Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apo- 
calypse, interspersed  with  Practical 
Reflections.  By  the  l^te  A.  Fuller,  8rb. 
Price  10s.  6d. 


A  Qassical  Tour  through  Italy. 
By  the  Kev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace. 
The  Third  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, and  illustrated  by  a  Map.  of 
'  Italy,  ten  Plans  of  Churches,  and  an 
Index.  4  vols.  8vo.  Price  31.  boards. 

Travels  through  /Poland,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
Years  1807  and  1808.  By  Baron 
D'Uklanski.  12000.  Price  5s,  6d, 
boards. 
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Act  L  1.  ConmdenOiotu  mr  fate  Annie  de  PHisirire  de  France.  Pa» 
M.  de  F-^*-^.  8rOk  pp.  166.  Price  &•  Dulau  and  Co.  1815. 

t!&Hsideriaidne  tdtOvoe  to  a  Year  6fthe  Histofy  of  France:    By  M.  de 

p — .  afc 

&  Lmerio  ih^  Right  Hanouirkbk  Lord  Ersiiney  on  the  preient  Sihi^ 
dliM  tfFfmiee  and  Europe  f  ace^mpanied  by  Official  and  Original 
Doooments.    Second  EOitioiiy  6vo.  pp.  128.    Murray,  1815. 

%  Cmrpe  JHem  ^  or  the  True  Policy  of  Eurime,  at  l^e  presfot  June- 
lure,  wttb  r^ard  to  France,  ^yo.  pp.  44»  Price  Is*. 6a.  Stoclulale^ 
:    1815. 

npBfi  restless  concern  ^uih  etrenr  inditidual  in  this  country 
takeei  iti  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  in  every 
Ihingthat  comes  under  the  name  of  politics,  forms  no  iiisignig- 
ei^t  feature  in  our  national  character.  It  results. from  that  senile 
iif  individual  importance,  and  that  right  of  opinion,  wlucb  attach 
to  the  subjects  of  a  free  government,  atid  ivhich  make  met 
6omethiAg  more  than  the  mere  ctdtivators  or  occupiers  of  the 
Sirii;— 

«  WAU  ^'en  iim  peaaont  boaaU  these  righto  to  acasf 
^  AAdleums  «q  venerale  hwnaetf  ae  soaa.' 

fl<^w  much  soevet^ome  peirsoud  may  despise,  ^d  others  aflfe<it  fo 
i^ekij  the  operation  of  this  feeling  in  the  great  mass  of  tbie 
«mmtiuuity^  it  is  <;ertainly  ati  bdicatlon  of  a  previAitig  degree 
of  lutefiigence  add  moral  activity ;  superior^  we  appreheiK]^  io 
•  Irtiftt  is  to  be  fbund  ^erva^ng  the  several  classes  in  other  coun- 
tries, f  ^  ifirom  bemg  connected  with  a  spu*it  of  insubordina- 
tbu^^  it  is  but  a  practical  ilhistration  of  all  that  we  profess  to 
iAftat^  kt  the  theory  of  our  political  constitution.  Nor^ould 
Hk^r^  1»e  a  muoh  more  fatal  symptom  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
you  IV.  N.  S.  2  L 
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ing,  than  the  declension  of  this  general  interest  in  public  affairs,, 
and  a  consequent  indifference  of  opinion.  It  would  evince  either 
a  deterioration  of  character,  amounting  to  a  disregard  of  all  so- 
cial relations,  or  the  desperate  stillness,  preceding  some  couyuI- 
sive  change.     The  most  violent  opinions  on  political  subjects, 

Vare,  we  conceiye,  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  a  public  without  opi- 
nions, and,  consequently,  so  much  the  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
impulses  of  feeUng.  While  men  are  thinking,  or,  which  comes 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  while  they  are  talking  of  what  others 
have  thought  about,  their  minds  are  for  the  time  occupied,  and 
,  there  is  less  danger  of  their  being  hurried  on  to  precipitate  ac- 
tion. Wherever  the  greater  part  of  the  community  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  on  public  affairs,  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility 
of  a  sudden  or  violent  revolution  taking  place ;  because  the 
progress  of  opinion,  unlike  the  infection  of  sympathy,  is  neces- 
sarily slow :  a  mental  process,  however  hasty  or  imperfect,  must 
take  place  in  each  separate  individual,  before  he  is  fitted  to  be- 
come an  agent  in  such  a  change ;  and  even  then,  he  will  be  verjr 
different  from  a  mere  instrument,  which  retains  its  determined 
shape,  and  is  steady  to  the  purpose  of  its  assigned  use.  He 
that  pauses  to  think,  begins  to  calculate ;  and  in  this  state  of 
mind  he  is  liable  to  the  operation  of  all  those  mixed  and  opposing 
motives  which  tend  to  weaken  resolve,  and  which  render  de- 
cision the  most  arduous  part  of  daring  actions. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  we  should  account  for  the  striking  dif- 
ference observable  between  the  revolutionary  changes  in  English 
history  and  the  seemingly  parallel  circumstances  which  have 
taken  place  in  other  countries.  In  England,  they  have  been 
uniformly  effected  by  opinion,  conducted  upon  principle,  with 
an  avowed  deference  to  laws  recognised  by  both  the  contending 

tarties,  and  with  a  view  to  determinate  objects.  They  have  not 
een  the  blind  work  of  feeling,  acting  with  the  impetuosity  of  in- 
stinct^ but  the  measured  result  of  thought.  The  natural  effect  of 
the  love  and  possession  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  to  strengthen  an 
attachment  to  the  laws,  from  which  that  very  liberty  is  derived, 
and  to  whose  authority  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made. '  In 
these  laws  the  spirit  of  Britain  seemed  to  speak;  in  them  the 
abstractions  for  which  the  people  fought  vrere  imbodied :  these 
were  their  monarch  and  their  country,  and  ^  tyrant  was  an  ahen. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  public 
voice,  or,  in  other  words,  prevailing  opinion,  is  the  sovereign, 
and  the  monarch  himself  is  but  its  minister ;  not,  strictly  speak-, 
ing,  the  public  will,  which  is  an  uncertain  and  unintelligent  fa- 
culty, but  the  mind  of  the  nation,  shaping,  as  in  a  mould,  the 
characters  of  its  representatives,  and,  through  this  medium, 
making  itself  slowly  out  irresistibly  obeyed.  Public  ppiuion,  in 
En^land^  expressed^  not  so  much  by  occasional  communications 
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of  the  ^  sense  of  the  nation/  as  by  a  gradual  ^tablishment  of 
certain  truths  and  principles,  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  acts  . 
with  the  force  of  law ;  and  the  most  violent  infiringement  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  would  be  committed  by  the  executiye, 
authority  that  should  oppose  the  letter  of  the  law  to  its  dictates. 
In  fact,  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  brilliant  acts  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  legislatiye  history,  hare  been  distinctly  achicTed  by 
the  people^  whose  voice  has  availed  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
vicious  in  their  institutions,  or  corrupt  in  their  government.  ■ 
All  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  thdr  country, 
hav&to  do,  is,  to  deposite  with  the  public  the  materials  of  opi* 
nion,  and  to  communicate  those  rational  views  of  the  ends  of 
government,  and  the  purposes  of  the  social  economy,  which 
may,  after  difTusing  themselves  through  the  community,  at 
length  extend  to  the  source  of  authority  itself. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  channels  of  inform- 
ation and  influence  on  poUtical  subjects,  should  be  so  generally 
under  the  control  of  mercenary  or  party  writers ;  and  that 
persons  who  ought  not  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party,  should 
make  their  right  of  opinion  serve  them  instead  of  the  reason 
of  their  opinions.  On  no  other  subjects,  perhaps,  do  men  of 
intelligence  satisfy  themselves  with  information  equally  im- 
perfect, or  with  notiona  equally  crude ;  and  chiefly,  we  sup* 
pose,  because,  where  the  passions  are  strongly'elcited,  jmen  are 
always  the  most  impatient  of  the  exercise  of  judgement.  The 
vehemence  of  opinion  is  often,  in  these  cases,  only  a  vent  of  the 
feelings.  The  abuse  of  ministers,  or  that  of  demagogues  and' 
Jacobins,  in  which  many  love  to  indulge  themselves,  is  at  the 
bottom  .  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  effort  of  the  mind  to 
relieve  itself  of  a  cer,tain  portion  of  what  may  be  called  bili^ 
0U8  fear  or  uneasiness: — thought  is  innocent  of  the  out- 
rage. 

The  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  these  superficial 
habits,  is,  lest  the  exercise  of  the  most  sacr^  rights  of.  Eng- 
lishmen should  sink  into  disuse  or  degradation,  from  being 
thus  associated  with  the  factious  spirit  of  party,  and  the  as- 
cendency of  intelligent  opinion  over  the  more  corrupt  prin- 
ciples that  are  always  at  work  in  the  state,  should  be  weak- 
ened by  a  growing  indifference  in  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  political  discussions,  in  consequence  of  the  incompetent 
manner  in  which  they  are  generally  maintained. 
,  What  is  the  reason  that  subjects  which,  as  interwoven  with 
^history,  are  considered  with  dispassionate  and  earnest  attention, 
as  vitally  connected  with  our  social  welfare^  should  seem  to  lose 
their  dignity  and  importance,  when  presented  to  us  in  the  form 
of  the  politics  of  the  day  ?  How  is  it  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
forget,  that  the  familiar  transactions  recorded  in  to-day's  news-r 
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fVip^Ty  trill  be  the  very  mAteriab  of  future  history,  and  that  the 
s&fiaird  of  tb«  present  itiom^t,  Whidi  we  so  hastily  dismiss,  will 
be  ifttesti^att»d  by  po^terityi  as  the  remate  causes  of  a  compli* 
od(t^d  s^rie^  at  erehiii  afibclib;  the  hap^ide^  df  thousands  ? 
Wh^  should  tbosfe  priheipUss^  bf  the  aid  of  wMdh  we  ponue 
th«  inafceii  at  hiM^y^— tli«  belief  ifl  an  over-rtiliii^  Providence, 
d  ir69tfet^^  i6  a  moral  eMiihate  ia  oUr  appreeiatioa  of  actions 
afld  oharlic^^s,  atod  a  beiievoteifit  regard  for  the  highest  inte- 
tHH  of  the  hiUMti  rac^—all  se^^tti  td  fiiNake  as^  when  we  enter 
abba  any  ^Ues1»6n  of  modei-n  politics  ?  No  agency  beyoad  that 
or  the  ihktet^iatfe  aetoM^  ttoless  the  vague  idea  of  ebance  srnp- 
posed  a  higher  agency, — no  morality  but  that  of  eiipediency, 
are  then  to  b^  recognil^ed ;  tiie  success  of  measures,  then,  is  to 
b&  estimated  by  their  ekeeution  rather  than  their  consequences, 
and  taxes,  and  subsidies^  and  parties,  and  all  the  dirty  ma- 
chinery of  govi^rnmedt,  take  the  place  in  our  minds  of  nobler 
eonsiderations.  It  is  an  evil,  and  a  gr^t  evil,  be  it  chargeable 
on  i?hat  caus(^  soever  it  may,  that  on  political  subjects,  of  sli 
temporal  affiurs,  persbtts  will  not  feel  as  men  and  think  as 
Christians,  but  wiH  fe^l  by  party  and  think  by  proxy. 

The  first  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article,  what- 
ever be  the  ha^e  or  motives  of  its  Author,  is  certainly  superior 
hi  ability  and  d^th  of  thought,  to  the  ordinarv  prodactions  of 
the  day^  and  deserves  tb  be  read  witli  more  tnan  ordinary  at- 
taitioih  M.  did  F.  writes  like  a  very  intelligent  raa/n,  and  what 
is  mere-,  like  ais  honest  man.  He  appears  to  b^  equally  sen- 
sible of  tthe  retetion  which  hislory  bears  to  politics,  and  of  that 
which  subsBts  betWeeh  poKey  and  morality.  He  manifests,  too, 
a  ratioAal  admiration  bf  tile  English  Constitution,  and  a  com- 
petent acqaalnta(nce  with  English  history ;  and  if  we  add  to  all 
thisj  that  he  is  a  nHfaM^t,  we  fcdpe  We  shall  not  caacel  his 
claims  on  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers,  should  there  be 
any  such,  who  think  ^le  salvation  of  France  is  altogether  ves^d 
in  its  Jl&oobinibAl  Iead!er9. 

The  Authot*  commenced  his  Work  with  someprefctory  re- 
marks on  the  riespeetive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
conlemporAry  sulrV6y,ahd  an  historical  retrospect  of  great  trans** 
aefioifs,  the  detrils  and  causes  of  Which  lie  most  open  to  the 
iaspedidn  6t  tbk  n^Bf  obselrveir,  b^  the  grand  resatt— the  whole 
In  aU  Its  ¥elaiioas,  is  b^est  appreciated  when  thrown  into  the 
perspective  of  the  p^  Contemporary  observers  may  see  more 
^ea^y,  tihA  i^  inote  ^My:  posterity  is  able  to  disoero  less, 
but  to  j!ldge  befter,  bf  what  it  ktioWB.  To  this  general  rids» 
tro\Veve^,  fee  ebftididei^  th^e  are  «(Mi^  exoeptions  ;  in  the  case, 
far  lo^taiife^,  d(  revclhitrdihs  wMdi  crowd  into  a  (&w  years  ike 
^lOtik^ote  of  ages,  khd  whiob  being  originated,  devekfied,  and 
coii!innftnatM  in  ^  course  of  a  life^  IbH  mder  the  judtrial 
Cognizance  of  the  generation  ^hfch  has  witnessed  them. 
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•  But  who/  headds,  <will  dare  «av— **  These  events  are  finished." 
Every  one  is  apt  to  deceive  himself  here.  He  that  is  fatigued  with 
his  journey,  is  glad  to  think  he  is  near  its  end.  Add  to  this,  that 
there  is  in  our  mind  a  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  incompleteness: 
inen  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  their  heirs ; 
they  wish  to  be  the  surviving  witnesses  of  expiring  revolutions. 
Hence  proceeds  that  puerile  hastiness  which  leads  them  to  mistake 
every  interval  of  tranquillity  for  a  permanent  cure.  Multiplied  ia- 
stances  of  this  have  occurred  in  France :  at  oi)e  time  only  this  opi- 
nion became  for  a  moment  specious ;  but  from  the  first,  the  eye  of 
an  observer  might  have  detected  evidences,  that  this  hour  of  jeal  re- 
pose was  not  yet  come.' 

M.  de  F.  devotes  his  first  chapter^  to  a  comparison  of  the  state 
of  England  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  also 
of  Prance  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fpurth,  with  that  of 
France  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Between 
the  former  of  the  supposed  parallels  and  the  return  of  Louis, 
he  shews  there  is  no  other  than  the  most  superficial  resem- 
blance. When  Charles  the  Second  ascei^ded  the  throne  of 
£ngland,  only  eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  father^s 
death. 

'  Not  only  were  the  same  generation  living,  but  they  had  not  passed 
through  that  grande  ntortalts  m  spatium  which  transforms  men  by 
conducting  infancy  to  maturity,  an4  i^naturity  to  old  age.  Whoever 
had  not  been  the  enemy  of  Charles  the  First,  still  remained  as  the 
friend  of  Charles  the  Second.  Nor  had  any  change  taken  place  in  the 
bases  (buses)  of  the  state,  in  its  constitution,  or  in  its  administration. 
The  empire  of  religion  had  been  strengthened  rather  than  diooiniriied. 
A  gloomy  and  terrible  fanaticism  h^  distorted  it  to  the  exigent  of 
Tendering  it  the  naovlng  principle  of  the  revQ^ition.  This  bafi^  of 
all  government  remained  then  but  too  solid ;  4t  WftSAeceswy  only 
to  retrench  and  polish  it« 

'The  magistracy,  the  civil  laws,  the  rights  aod  tl^e jdutiies .of  citi- 
zeitf,  remained  unsl^aken. 

<  In  shorti  the  minds  of  aaon  hfjA  not  been  agitatetd  \ff  ajny  great 
change  but  l;hat  of  the  xeigning  ip^n^ch.  Thpy  ha^  ^^^  incurred, 
gcat  the  jp^ceesity,  apd  then  iSfd  hfd^it,  of  bencuoA  to  a  new  yok;e ; 
still  less  had  they  from  long  habit  become  reconciled  to  it.  In  the 
C^i^titytion  itl^  same  ch^er  still  e^dsted,  and  the  .work  of  Jo^n^ 
,  i^ans-  Terrfiy  \^^  undergone  no  greater  alteratiojp  Vji;icler  Cromwell  than 
upder  ]9eQiy  the  Eighth :  violi^ed^  indeed,  in  practice,  ^gdified  in 
some  of  its  parts,  ^ts  principiles  wei^  atiU  respected ;  and  if  tbejr 
slumbered  for  a  time,  it  wa^  oi^y  to  awa]cc;n  at  a  fut,ure,da^y'to  tri- 
umph lOyer  oppresaioin.-  We  behold  i^^  sang^  Hou&e  of  ^eprs,  ,the 
•same  liwise,ot  QcMo^moiis,  the  ^ame, executive  pawer,,ij[i  fact,  thouj^h 
in  violent  and  illegitimate  hands ;  and  notwithsl;^^n|g  t.hi8>  ilie  in- 
dependei\ce  of  Parliament,  which  ,even  iQ  those  times  of  captivity 
>  antfounte^  to  opppsition,  silent  as  it  has  since  been  under  kings 
from  whom  itha^d  nothing  to  fear,  displayed  itself  wkh  vigour  under 
a  ufiirper,  from  whom  it  had  every  thing  to  apprehend. 
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*  In  the  administration,  this  same  usurper  had,  bv  a  firm  and  pa- 
cific government,  consolidated  all  the  bases  which  formed  the  pillars 
of  the  monarchy  :  he  had  extinguished  or  repressed  civil  contentions, 
had  re-united  England  in  one  body,  under  one  law ;  had  curbed  that 
very  fanaticism  which  had  served  him  for  a  ladder,  created  the  naval 
power  of  his  country,  augmented  its  riches,  established. its  tranquil* 
iity«  and  raised  its  ascendency.  Elizabeth  had  not  achieved  more. 
This  man  wanted  nothing  but  a  less  degree  of  crime,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  riglit.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  have  laboured  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  restoring  to  Charles  tlie  Second,  a  deposite  improved  by  his  cares.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  parallel,  or  rather  the  con* 
trast.  In  every  particular,  the  situation  of  France  at  the  re- 
turn of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  circumstances  of  his  recall, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  over  whom  he  returned  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  king,  are  so  utterly  different  from  the  position 
of  affairs  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  to  receive 
from  this  negative  description  their  most  forceful  illustration. 

The  Author  proceeds,  however,  in  the  second  chapter,  to 
consider  the  actual  situation  of  France  at  the  era  of  the  Res- 
toration in  1814.  He  inquires,  What  fundamental  principles 
or  elements  of  the  State  remained  in  France  ? — distinguishing 
what  he  denominates  bases  de  Vetaty  from  its  varying  consti- 
tutions, which,  he  observes,  only  serve, as  a  code  to  the  bodies 
which  compose  the  st^ite.  '  Perfect  as  these  may  be,'  he  adds, 
^  they  have  never  lasted,  and  none  can  ever  last,  so  long  as 
^  they  rest  only  upon  themselves,  or  rather  so  long  as  politicians 
'  peraist  in  mistaking  the  rules  of  the  State  for  its  basis,  and 
*  its  form  for  the  foundation.' 

*  There  remained  in  France  no  property,  no  body  corporate,  no 
institution,  no  ancient  opinion,  nothing  that  had  root ;  consequently 
no  ^ndamental  principle. — But  no  :  one  remained,  and  that,  alas  ! 
was  of  the  basest  description.  It  was  found  in  a  necessity  of  de- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  natural  result  of  a  tiresome 
abuse  of  liberty,  succeeded  by  long  habitude  to  slavery ; — a  nega- 
tive element  which  sustained  the  usurper  only  as  the  absence  of 
resistance,  but  which  failed  the  legitimate  sovereign,  as  positive 
weakness. 

*We  understand  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  States  the 
bodies  or  orders  of  which  it  is  composed,  invested  with  property, 
riehts,  and  influence,  sustained  by  their  ancient  guardian  principles, 
all  guarantees,  and  interested  guarantees,  of  tne  stability  of  the 
State,  of  its  religion,  and  of  public  virtue. 

^  We  understand  by  the  consHtutiony  the  contract  which  .binds 
these  orders  together  in  mutual  union,  and  connects  them  with  the 
sovereign  and  with  the  people.' 

The  eight  sections  of  this  chapter  comprise  a  separate  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  France,  in  reference  to  the  great  bodies  of 
the  State^  and  the  Constitution  \  Religion  and  the  Clergy.;  pub- 
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lie  morals  and  the  kiational  character ;  the  administration ;  the 
magistracy ;  finances ;  the  army  ;  and,  lastly,  the  individual  who 
singly  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  materials  of  the  State,  and 
filled  up  the  void  vrith  himself— Buonaparte.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  we  meet  with  many  general  observations  which  dis- 
cover a  deeply  reflective  mind,  and  a  conisiderable  knowledge  of 
human  character.  The  whole  chapter  cobsists  of  a  train  of 
reflections,  rather  than  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  its  assertions 
must  be  viewed  principally  as  an  ap))eal  to  notorious  facts.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  internal  state  of  France,  is  suffi- 
ciently gloomy,  but  we  have  not  detected  any  misrepresentations 
that  betray  the  partisan,  nor  any  of  those  exaggerations  of  false 
eloquence,  which  bespeak  the  hireling.  With  regard  to  the  no- 
bility of  France,  he  introduces  a  remark  which,  indeed,  is  suf- 
ficiently established  to  be  received  as  an  axiom  with  respect 
to  a  monarchical  government,  that  *  Wheresoever  there  do  not 

*  exist  in  the  State  intermediate  orders,  interested  in  maintain- 
'  ing  their  station  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  con* 
'  sequently  in  preserving  both  in  their  relative  situations,  and 

*  wheresoever  they  do  not  combine  with  their  interests  the  power 
^  of  sustaining  them,  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  are  taken 

*  away.*     In  a  note  the  Author  observes — 

'  *  It  would  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  history,  to 
examine  the  process  by  which  the  nobility  were  annihilated  in 
France.  Three  distinct  stages  are  plainly  discernible.  Richelieu 
deprived  them  of  power,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  opulence,  the  phi- 
losophers and  themselves,  of  influence.  Power,  opulience,  and  influ- 
ence, constitute  the  entire  existence  of  the  nobility.  They  retained 
neither  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  century  and  a 
half  had  accomplished  this  vast  destruction ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
strange,  of  these  three  one  only  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
force,  they  had  lost  the  two  others  through  vanity :  for  the^  took  as 
much  pride  in  sacrificing  their  respectability  under  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  m  squandering  their  fortunes  un« 
dcr  Louis  the  Fourteenth.* 

The  remarks  upon  the  religion  of  the  State,  are  those  of  a  po- 
litician, but  they  are  liberal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  just.  '  The 
moment^'  says  our  Author,  ^  that  irreligion  became  the  fashion,' 
[the  moment,  he  means,  that  the  fashion  of.  irreligion  became  ge- 
neral,] ^  France  was  lost.'  He  uses  irreligion  in  its  most  proper 
and  definite  sense,  not  as  referring  to  any  particular  system  'of 
doctrines,  for  what  would  be  styled  irreligion  by  tlie  dominant 
party  in  a  state,  might  be,  in  fact,  the  reformation  of  religion  : 
schisms  and  religious  dissentions,  how  much  soever  to  be  de- 
precated in  other  respects,  instead  of  destroying  all  religion,^ 
have  a  tendency  Xio.  fortify  and  increase  the  cause  of  the  advo- 
elites  of  each  particular  mode  of  belief.-^But  the  Auth'oir  intends 
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by  irrdiigion,  the  contereniDg  of  all  religicMis  do$irip«|»  This* 
mi^ty  he  coneeivesy  prevail  amoog  the  higher  classes,  witkMii 
any  immediate  danger  of  a  subversioD  of  social  order,  beeauae 
the  barriers  of  honour,  of  deeorum,  of  edttcation,  the  i>ropriety 
of  exateple,  aad  all  the  buman  virtues  of  Gate  aad  Epietetiu^ 
might  still  operate,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  sufficient  restraints* 
The  danger  wonhl  be  considerably  increased,  however,  when  tha 
iafeetbn  had  extended  (e  the  middle  classes.  But  on  its  reach* 
ing  the  people  at  large,  it  would  become  immediate,  and  would 
be  infinitely  aggravated  by  their  number.     The  aQti<ms  of  the 

/  mob  would  partake  of  the  freedom  of  their  opinions,  and  as  soou 
as  they  began  to  act  and  reason  together,  the  reign  of  general 
licentiousness  would  begin. 

Such  is  actually  the  state  of  France  at  the  present  moment. 
Not  only  is  the  edifioe  of  religion,  aooor^ng  to  our  Author,  to  be 
rebuilt,  but  the  very  soil  for  it^  foundatioa,  is  to  be  cr^Mted ;  nor 

Vs  are  there  any  materials  remaining  for  the  erection.  We  shall 
traascribe  the  remainder  of  the  section,  as  suggesting  a  variety 
of  important  considerations  relative  to  tbe  reiigMHis  9tate  of- 
France.  Our  readers  will  bear  iu  mind,  that  by  the  terms  reli- 
gion,  and  the  minutere  of  religion,  as  hjere  used,  savielhiiig» 
very  different  from  the  instructions  and  instkutiona  of  th<9  Pro-' 
testant  religion^  is  to  be  understood.  The  Author^  we  presume, 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but^  whatever  be  his  pjaru  partipular  sea^ 
timenlB,  the  only  reKgious  establishment  which  is  likjely.  to  be 
invested  with  dignity  and  pofiver  and  inMueooe  io.  FtrnDe,  i9< 
tb»t  of  the  Po^h  faimirchy. 

.<  Religion  c^not  be  taught  or  inqjulcated  without  ministexv. 
Wjiere  are  those  nunistqrs?  A  few  have  survived,  laden  with  yoirs 
and  yithniijsfoptunes;  each  th^  heir  of  Sj^vera)  flodks,  threatened  with 
a  speedy  iabandonment.  Ze^  has  perislhied  ^  talent  is  ho  more  to  be 
foiuid ;  for  every  man  of  intellect  e^erci$es  all  Im  ingenuity  in  seep- 
^^  ticisn).  The  schools  of  religion  are  in  noi^  and  witlmg  bat  the  fear-, 
of  the  camp  has  peopled  the -semmariies. 

*  The  ministers  of  reli^^ion  exercise  no  influence,  destitute  of  res- 
pectability. Where  is  this  respectslbiMty  ?  They  receive  wages  ^m, 
l§ie  State,  and  alms  from  %heir  people.  Wli^e  dhall  we  fiiid  the  man 
auffieienl^  a  Christian  as«r««dayM,  to  embfM^e,  by  choice,  a  profes- 
sion whicii  wonld  render  his  Mie  toilsome  So  fainise^  without  its  being 
proiitsble  to  others  .^ 
^  <  Respectability,  m  our  days,  aftladies  oi^ly  U>  outward  fe^end^iu'ji 

•'*■       to  station,,  to  power^  and  to  property ;  toieveiy  'thii^  «hat  iaecinn|<« 
the  ^e,  or  bows  the  mind  in  subjection. 

« Ihe  foundation  of  all  these  things  is,  in  fact,  money,  it  comes« 
therefore,  to  this — ^no  religion  without  a  priesthood^  no  priesthood 
without  influence,  and  no  in^uence  without  money. 

<  Thus,  to  erect  the  most  holy  edifice;,  h  hecomes  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  the  IbaBestmaterials,  and  to  1>ring  down  Divine  tiimgs  to  ilie 
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lev^  ei  huQiaoit^y  we  must  have  recourse  to  human  methods ;  for  wtf 
live  no  toDfer  m  the  times  in  which  religion,  in  the  ardour  of  heir 
youth,  suboued,  with  a  cross  of  wood,  a  nation  young  and  arden^ 
All  that  now  tends  to  her  destruction,  then  constituted  her  prosperity. 
Obstacles  only  conduced  to  her  purity,  misfortunes  to  her  dignity  ; 
and  she  was  endowed  by  poverty  and  by  persecution. 

*  But  a  religion  which  has  grown  old' with  a  corrupted  nation^  is  not 
revived  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  at  first  introduced.  The  better 
sort  of  people  return,  it  may  be,  to  the  fajth  of  their  forefathers ;  same 
from  a  sense  of  propriety,  others  by  the  force  of  reason,  a  few  even 
by  conviction ;  but  with  a  people  who  listen  o«]y  to  persuasion,  with  % 
people  whose  habits  are  u>rmed  and  abandoned  with  equal  facility^ 
re%ion,  as  she  has  been  the  last  to  depart^  will  ^be  the  last  t9 
return, 

*  One  circumstance  alone  might  have  saved  religion  in  France»-T 
had  the  character  of  a  devotee  been  united  to'  that  of  the  despot^ 
such  a  man  would  have  formed  a  generation  of  monks,  instead  of  a 
generation  of  soldiers  ;  and  would  have  found  treasures  to  endow 
ttiem  with  ;  but  Buonaparte  was  only  a  fttalist.'    pp.  16—18.  '  * 

Here  M,  dd  F.  leaver  the  subject  of  religion :  he  does  not 
attempt  to  suggest  any  plan  for  its  revival.  .He  is  either  noi 
awauie  0f  day  otber  ^(pediant  tbun  that  of  reHSstablishing  the 
Romish  der|7  ia  rank  and  iafiuenoe,  or  be  is  consoious  that  i$ 
»  a  subijeot  beyond  Ae  sphere  of  the  polMieia?.  .  We  remark* 
howe^rer,  with  pleasure,  that  bo  vaakes  no  referenoe  to  an^  sup-t 
posed  rj^jbts  on  tke  part  of  that  der^y  to  a  local  jj^risdiotion,  or 
a»y  inherent  alitborilf,  bat  eoosi^s  the  eoclesia^tica)  bodf 
skoply  as  ih^  ministers  of  religion,  to  whom  rank,  powor,  aod 
vmMe^y  are  intrusted  for  a  speeiftc  purpose,  and  as  the  means  of 
a  benofietal  iofliftenoe  ]m  mespod  to  that  religion  itself. 

We  confess  that  wo  are  unable  to  supply  <Mir  Author's  deilr 
cieooy,  by  suggesting  any  political  expedient  for  revivijig  ro? 
ligion  in  Fraiioe.  We  bare  always  been  led  to  coosider  the  du- 
ties of  go^eiwmf  ni,  as  being  timitod  to  the  objects  of  goyaromeat } 
and  these  otyocts,  as  vdating  solely  to  the. social  eondition  ^i>d 
seaular  aaterests  of  its  su^ects,  Mankind  have  beeft  afit  to  e%4 
peat  ioo  much  from  goveroaaents  ;  tbey  have  expeetod  them  to 
to^fer  that  wbteh  ixiMSt  spring  up  frons  the  bosom  of  the  peofdo* 
and  to  creaite  thai;  whiob  is  the  gift  of  lieaveo ;  and  they  bav^ 
^oen  ready  to  lay  the  Uane  oa  the  expedients  employed,  when 
the  mistatoB  has  OEJgiaated  to  4be  etaimerioal  iiature  of  the  ol^ioot, 
|i  i^  the  chMy  of  gof  ernmooti^  some  will  maiotain, — k  is  of  comso 
then  ike  dmly  of  Loiiis  the  £ighteenlh,— ^to  provide  for  <he  reU^ 
gious.ioslvaetioii  eStimr  people.  If  this  be  granted,  as  a  du||F 
bindipg  tipon  political  voters,  it  becooies.a  ps^tical  obysct,  and 
miist  to  «9ugfat  in  the  adopiiion  of  political  ^^yiedionts.  Of  t^eso^ 
tho  monl  appfovisd,  a»d  trugty  way  the  aacist  ooovemieBt^  is  th^ 
establishment  of  a  political  order,  the  erection  of  a  hiciMohyy 
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upon  whom  the  goYennnent  may  exclusively  devolve  its  respon- 
sibility and  consequent  right  of  providing  for  the  interests  of 
religion.    An  order  of  clergy  thus  constituted,  becomes  as  dis- 
tinct a  body  as  the  nl^bility  itself,  though  difieriog  in  respect  of 
Its  succession,  as  being  personal,  not  hereditary ;  and  it  must  be 
supposed  naturally  to  view  with  jealousy  any  apparent  invasion 
of  its  prerogatives.    Allowing  religion  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
government/ we  see  no  way  of  preventing  the  Church  from  thus 
becoming  one  of  the  orders  of  the  State ;  and  the  very  terms 
imply  the  exclusion  of  all  pretensions  not  originating  in  the 
same  authority.    Thus,  then,  Christianity  becomes  identiBed 
with  the  office  and  the  character  of  the  national  clergy.     So  long 
as  these  are  associated  with  respect  and  influence,  or  upheld 
with  dignity,  so  long  as  a  Bossuet,  a  Massillon,  and  a  Fenelon, 
survive  to  shed  the  lustre  of  their  learning  or  their  piety  on  the 
hierarchy,  the  political  ends  of  the  establishment,  at  least,  will  be 
'  answered  :  religion  will  be  outwardly  professed^  and  nominally 
reverenced.    L!^t  the  hierarchy  be  subverted,  and  the  artificial 
form  of  religion,  being  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life,  will 
moulder  into  dust* 

Are  we,  on  this  account,  to  be  told,  that  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments are  the  support  of  real  religion  ?    JLet  not  the  answer 
be  given  in  the  spirit  of  party  controversy :  it  is  a  practical 
question,  involving  the  essential  interests  of  Christianity.   What 
did  the  hierarchy  effect  for  reUgion  in  France  ?     It  perpetuated 
the  form,  while  it  sapped  the  vital  principle,  concealing  the  ruin 
that  it  caused,  till,  at  a  touch,  the  splendid  semblance  crumbled 
away.     What  can  a  hierarchy  effect  for  France  ?     It  can  recon- 
quer the  realm  to  the  papal  see  ;  it  can  fence  it  round  against  the 
innovations  of  Truth ;  it  can  prevent  the  growth  of  opinion,  and 
the  operations  of  holy  zeal ;  it  can  restrict  the  sacred  office  of  the 
ministry  to  secidar  men ;  to  men  ^  not  sufficiently  Christians  to 
^  embrace,  by  choice,  a  profession  toilsome  to  themselves,  un- 
'  profitable  to  others.'     It  can  confer  upon  them  a  means  of  in- 
fluence independent  on  character.      But  real  reKgion — what 
can  a  government  effect  for  this  ?    It  can  do  much.     It  can  ab- 
stain from  opposing  its  revival ;  it  can  tolerate  its  existence  ;  it 
can  withhold  from  it  its  injurious  premiums,  and  its  fatal  patro- 
nage ;  it   can  leave  it  to  the  unassisted  development  of  that 
Divine  Agency,  by  which  Christianity  first  established  itself  in 
hostile  and  heathen  nations,  eluding,  from  its  spiritual  nature, 
the  sword  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  grasp  of  power,  and  re- 
fusing to  mingle  with  the  more  corrupt  elements  of  society «     Its 
universal  character  and  its  heavenly  origin,  were  then  most  dis- 
tinctly manifested ;  and  it  approved  itself  alike  to  those  who 
embraced,  and  to  those  who  rejected  it,  as  a  thinff  **  not  of  tliis 
"world."  . 
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'  But  to  return  to  our  Author  and  the  state  of  France :  The 
tliird  section  of  this  chapter  treats  of  ^  Public  Morals,  and  the 
National  Character,*  as  thev  e^Listed  at  the  return  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth ;  and  we  must  indulge  ourselves  with  making  the 
following  extracts  from  the  striking  observations  which  it  con- 
tains. 

*  One  solitary  priDciple  survived  in  France, — the  principle  of  self- 
love,  o^  individualism^  a  universal  selfishness,  the  natural  production 
of  times  which  had  destroved  all  the  bonds  of  society. 

*  The  love  of  our  neighbour  can  have  ifiQ  existence,  where  there 
remains  no  religion  to  constitute  it  a  precept. 

'  The  ties  of  family  are  no  longer  felt,  wnen  the  family  scarcely  in- 
cludes a  father  and  his  children. 

*  The  esprit  de  corps  ceases,  when  there  remain  no  longer  any  orders 
in  the  state. 

'  The  love  of  our  country,  and  public  spirit,  which  is  rational  patri- 
otism, expire  when  our  country  becomes  guilty,  worthless,  or  ruin- 
ous. Scarcely,  in  the  general  state  of  exhaustion,  is  even  that  spirit 
of  party  then  to  be  &und,  which  is  public  spirit  dividing  itself,*-a 
country  within  a  country.* 

Here  our  Author  introduces  a  eulogy  on  the  public  spirit 
ivfaich  animates  this  country,  m&  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
disorganized  state  of  France.  To  the  progressive  operation  of 
this  ])rinciple  he  ascribes  all  *  the  wonders  of  our  empire,'  the 
creation  of  our  fleets,  our  armies,  and  our  leaders,  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  This  he  consi- 
ders to  be  the  cement  of  our  social  union,  the  source  of  our 
strength  and  energy ;  and,,  in  short,  ^  the  only  true  and  solid 
'  basis  of  our  character  and  conduct,  as  it  is  of  our  credit  and 
'  riches.' 

The  succeeding  remarks  throw  considerably  light  on    the 
French  character.     We  will  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  our  extracts,  as  the  original  is  not  at  present  accessible,  we  . 
apprehend,  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers. 

<  In  self-love  originate  two  passions,  or  two  propensities,  which  de- 
termine, with  a  few  exceptions,  the  object  of  all  our  thoughts,  and 
form  the  moving  principle  of  all  our  actions.  The  pne  is  vanity— - 
we  call  it  vanity,  not  pride ;  a  noble  and  superior  vice,  which  assumes 
the  form  of  virtue,  and  which,  from  the  more  enlarged  yiews,  and 
more  elevated  sentiments  that  it  inspires,  is  found  combining  itself 
with  true  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  gloi^,  attaching  itself  to  virtue, 
for  the  sake  of  reputation,  thus  producing  effecte  of  a  purer  nature 
than  their  origin. 

'The  other  passion  is  the  love  of  dissipation:  we  use  this  term  in 
dilstnction  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  for  pleasure  may  .be  select.:  it 
may  be  pure,  legitimate,  founded  on  noble  principles,  and  prodtjctive 
of  the  fairest  results.  But  dissipation  is  the  choice  of  all  that  is  fri< 
volous  and  dangerous  in  pleasure. 
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*  From  vamty  proceed^  ambition  ;-rQot  tbftt  k^timi^j  and  even 
^acessary  ambition,  whiph  gires  imj^uls^  to  th.e  spring  of  jgovem- 
ment,  cnerishes  that  impulse,  gives  birth'to  arts  and  sciences,  to  ta- 
lents ana  achievements ; — an  nierarchical  ambition,  by  means  of 
^ieh,  wijdi  a  few  illnstrio.us  exceptions,  each  individoal,  according 
to  his  rank  and  his  abilities,  pursues  the  relative  end  whidi  he  it 
fitted  to  attain ;  so  that  all  may  aspire  after  much,  and  acconsplisli 
much,  without  sqbvertuig  the  social  prder  a-*but  that  exclusive  am- 
bition which  is  the  natural  result  of  times  in  which  self  is  eyery 
thing,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  consideration  of  others ;  an  am- 
Jbition  which  ^hninates  neither  at  this  point,  nor  at  tj^i^t  object,  but 
never ;  which  exhibits  alik^  to  9II  the  capital  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
sedg^es  individual  vanity  by  giving  up  an  ipdennite  every  thing  t^  his 
ihopes.  It  is  not  enougn  thai  the  ambitioB  of  each  should  grasp  a$ 
every  jthing ;  its  aspirings  must  admit  of  neither  delay  nor  degree. 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  climbs  to' the  heavens ;  it  would  dart  there  on 
tibe  wings  pf  lightning,  and  attain  the  end  of  h|Lim.a|i  life  before  half 
of  its  course  should  be  fulfilled ;  thus  counteracting  the  plan  of  Di- 
vine wisdom,  which  has  in  all  cases  placed  the  eqd  at  the  period  of 
4ife  in  which  theatrength  requisite  to  punsuit  fails  us,  as  if  to  {>reveaty 
by  this  slow  consummation,  the  satisfaction  of  ambition  during  the 

Criod  of  desire,  lest,  still  desiring,  it  should  lose  itself  beyond  its 
irful  conifiiMes. 

^  Such  bad  become  the  oh^raot^r  .of  ambition  ip  France*  Henccb 
jOa  ijbs  natural  result,  sprang  yonng  magiatrates,  yoiii)g  advocates, 
jroimg  generals,  youn^  miniaters.  Hence,  nothing  but  rapid  enter^ 
prises,  dazzling  and  immature ;  hencet  none  bat  vast  conceptions» 
developed,  executed,  and  blasted,  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  cost 
to  frame  them.  Hence,  those  neftrious  fortunes,  taken  by  storm  in 
three  years  of  canning  and  audacity,  instead  of  those  hard  and  solid 
fortunes,  the  ^laborious  fruits  of  an  honoorable  course  of  life-long 
«kertiena«  Hence,  that  military  spirit  which  sigmdifled  itself,  no  longer 
by  discipline,  by  honour,  by  severity,  but  by  licentiousness  and  «i  un- 
fbridlcd  luat  of  wealth  aad  power.  Hence,  that  frenzied  eagerness  to 
jiaingle  m  public  li&«  vhiiGb  aedueed  one  fsom  hia  plough,  another 
ff^m  Mp  Pewter,  all  Jfrom  thejr  bei^ditary  atation»:to  expose  th^n  on 
the  theatre  of  the  gtrorld. 

*  In  short,  a  conquest  had  become  the  universal  model,  and  thence. 
;fiNrth  ah'e  okjedt  «f  levery  one  became  a  conquest.    * 

^  From  thii  deaire  of  equalling  all  dbove  us,  and  surpassing  aiH  on 
out  «wn  iev#l,  resulted  a  state  of  habitual  eifeit  beyond  &e  limits 
<rf  ^nrfaookies,— *in  4lie  lower  dasses,  habits  of  luxury,  neitber^com- 
lwtaUa«or  sdKd^  4>ut  glittering -and  unsubstantiid ;  not  the  reavdt  of 
^wnfovt,  but  4he  •siiew  of  ric&s,  and  ^e  preeuvsor  ef  ind^tace : 
dmihort,  k  eveigr  one,  and  every  where,  «n  aim  without  meaaore, 
«»  ardaar  In  pursuit  unhriiHed,  a  ^vanity  wMoh  raises  aelf  to  the 
hif^best  point,  and  erects  all  preference  into  a.fhvpur ;  every  where  a 
^HPit.  or  ^usHty  with  aupenors,  of  donmeering  towarda  inferior 
«f 'opMi  ^mface  wifli  Muids;  these  are  tbe  prk^mles  wfaicfe  caused 
^«e¥Ol||tf!Ni,  wi  l^tiieiiliaTe  ff^rrfred  %  Oea  uideed  active  and 
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now  inert,  but  stiH  sdive,  and  ready  to  be  <jall&d  inlo  iLtAfm^Wi  the 
future  aUies  of  erery  foe  to  peace. 

<  Let  us  now  add  to  this  picture^  as  existing  in  the  ntkids  •£  tlw 
same  individuals,  agitated  with  the  most  turbulent  and  ferociooa  sen^ 
timents,  a  lawless  passi^  for  dissipation,  which  deprives  man  <^  the 
possession  of  himself',  isolates  him  from  his  own  nome,  poisons  all 
the  springs  of  natural  enjoyment,  unfits  him  for  active  Uife^  and  an- 
nihilates all  those  ties  which  restrain  and  discipline  the  mind,  ami 
we  shall  have  a  complete  view  of  the  moral  character  of  the  French. 
And,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  degraded  by  the  operation  of 
these  two  actuating  causes,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  level  them  WiA 
every  thing  low  and  grovelling,  while  it  thus  transformed  thdt  ac^ 
tive  principles,  such  as  elevation  of  mind^  and  th^  love  df  pleasure^ 
into  vanity  and  dissipation,  it  changed  also  the  passite  ^tielpiesi 
such  as  moderation  and  the  love  of  peace,  into  lassitudo  and  sei^vi^ 
Hty/  pp.20— 24. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  thd  Frendi  di^acti^  Mly,  that  iliesi^ 
teifiarks  are  foreibly  just  afid  higMy  inslriiie<$ve.  In  propof'* 
lion  as  aknilar  caused  are  at  work  in  this  eottntry,  the  natknoal 
character  i^s  bein^  undermined;  nor  eati  we,  p^rHi^s,  «uffif{-« 
ently  estimate  the  value  of  that  counteractive  influence  whiidh^ 
happily  for  us,  the  lower  orders  hftve  extensively  fecesved,  fihom 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  progress  of  t&dttca-& 
ttoB.  It  'n  not  possible  to  siiy  what  an  amonnt  of  evil  hM 
beeki  prevented  by  these  sili^nt  but  most  eflSc)«n(  nieafis.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  that  our  national  chatactei*,  so  far  «s  it 
is  distinguisbed  from  tbat  of  other  countries^  by  virtuous  ha- 
bits, by  a  love  of  home  and  Of  freedom,  by  sobriety  and  mor^ 
iDultivatioii,  is  not  the  wild  produce  of  our  soH,  nor  simply  the 
effect  of  onr  inisrtitations  :  the  diffi^rence  is  to  be  traced  to  th« 
TOssession  of  a  purer  fkith,  in  a  word,  to  the  religion  of  ihe 
Bible.  It  is  to  that  partial  infusion  of  the  prmeiples  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  mass  of  society,  which  has  been  eKeo4ed  by 
the  rival  exertions  of  its  enfiraHdused  minister^,  that  vre  oWe, 
under  Providence,  our  m^ifHial  freedom^  tnd  whatsoever  may 
jieserve  the  name  of  B«doiial  vktuie.  llie  faiman  charaottii^  ia 
essentially  the  same  in  every  toil.  The  priscipjes  whioh  seonied 
to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  the  produce  of  the  French  Revokk- 
titm,  are  not  chargeable  on  any  simple  series  of  circumstanceo ; 
nor  is  it  short  of  ridiculous  to  attribute  the  moral  deteribi?atioii 
of  France  altog^thet  to  recent  polKicarevents.  These  ware  but 
the  exciting  excuses  of  the  moral  elements  which  had  been  se- 
cretly fostered  in  the  darkness  of  preceding  ages.  BuonapartCi 
vrith  all  his  hieratchy  of  evil  agents,  could  but  consummate 
the  Wodtin  which  &^corrupt  court^  a  degradliig  superstition,  with 
B^enty  thougand  priests  living  in  professed,  celibcu^p^  and 
a  licentious  nobility,  had  for  a  century  beeti  t)usily  engaged. 
^for  can  we  conceive  of  any  thing  in  his  despotic  government 
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more  actively  hostile  to  the  formation  of  domestic  and  moral 
habits  ID  the  ^reat  body  of  the  people,  than  such  a  loathsome 
system  of  complicated  vice  and  superstition  as  was  overthrown 
by  the  French  Revolution.  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  real 
nature  of  Popery — the  heaviest  curse,  after  all,  which  Provi- 
dence can  inflict  upon  a  people.  Is  Protestantism  less  to  be 
valued  in  France,  than  in  our  own  country  ?  Are  the  Frencfi 
Protestants  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  sect,  an  unimportant  mi- 
nority, a  provincial  confederacy,  for  whom  a  slight  degree  of 
solicitude  only  is  requisite  ?  Or  are  we  to  extend  to  the  only 
men  in  that  country  who  know  any  thing  of  the  realities  of  re- 
ligion,  the  unsocial  contempt  with  which  Dissenters  from  the 
religion  of  the  State  in  England,  are  so  extensively  regarded  by 
political  men  ? 

Where  are  the  heart  and  the  voice  of  England  ?  Have  the 
heart-sickening  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  blunted  her 
sense  of  ri^t,  and  plunged  her  into  the  apathy  of  exhausted 
feeling  ?  Has  she  no  louger  any  voice  but  that  of  faction  or 
interest  ?  Are  her  commercial  instincts,  and  her  newly  acquired 
,  passion  for  military  glory,  the  only  actuating  principles  whose 
>  impulse  she  now  obeys  i  So  it  should  seem ;  and  while  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  expect  that  governments  will 
display  a  moral  sensibility,  and  an  active  attention  to  the  high- 
est interests  of  mankinds  which,  contrasted  with  the  iodiflrerence 
of  the  nation,  would  wear  the  appearance  of  romantic  virtue. 
We  cannot  expect  that  our  rulers  should  thus  anticipate  the 
authoritative  voice  of  enlightened  opinion. 

We  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  close  our  account  of  the 
pamphlets  affixed  to  this  article,  in  the  next  Number. 

Art.  11.  An  Historical  Account  of  ike  Episcopal  See,  and  Cathsdral 
Church,  of  Sarunif  or  Salisbury  :  comprising  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Bishops ;  the  History  of  the  Establisnmenty^rom  the  ear- 
liest Period ;  and  a  Description  of  the  Monuments.  Illustratdit 
with  Engravings.  By  Wilham  Dodsworth.  pp.  840.  Price,  royat 
4to.  S/.  ISs,  6d.  imperial  4lo.  proof  impressions,  6/.  6s.  Cadell  and 
Davies';  Murray;  and  Wilkie.  I814<. 

r^UR  Cathedrals  present  themselves  to  a  reflective  and  en- 
lightened observer,  with  two  sets  of  associations — those  by 
which  they  infuse  a  pleasing  solemnity  as  antiquities,  and  ad- 
miration as  works  of  art,  and  those  by  which  they  excite  ^- 
gust,  as  the  monuments  of  a  dreadful  superstition.  Each  spec- 
tator must  adjust  for  himself,  as  he  can,  the  balance  of  these 
opposmg  sentiments ;  or  he  may  endeavour  to  give  such  a  com- 
plete predominance  to  one  of  them,  as  to  rid  himself  of 'this 
confusion  of  feeling.  ^ 

But  this  latter  vrould  Qot  seem  likely  to  be  a  thing  of  easy 
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aQcptDplishment.  How  ia  be  to  expel,  or  cause  to  be  absorbed, 
any  one  of  the  elements  which  are  working  in  this  confusion  ? 
It  is  tr4ie  that  these  edifices  possess  but  a  se(;ond-rate  power 
of  the  solemn  influences  of  antiquity.  Could  tbey  be  viewed 
beside  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  tSs^ypt,  or  the  relics  of  the 
tower  of  Babylon,  the  awful  gloom  of  ages  would  vanish  from 
their  walls.  And  even  some  objects  actually  in  the  vieinity  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  Stonehenge,  and  the  surrounding  tumuli, 
would,  to  a  man  of  deep-toned  and  imaginative  mind,  impart 
a  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the  past  than  that  venerable  and 
magnificent  structure.  Still,  whoever  looks  reflectively  on  the 
majestic  walls  and  towers  of  these  fabrics,  blackened  with  time^ 
as  if  emblematic  o^  the  dark  ages  in  which  they  were  built,  ob- 
serves the  corrosion  of  seasons  and  storms  without,  and  thea^ 
within  contemplates  that  aspect  expressive  of  remoteness  of. 
time,  beheld  by  a  light  which  even  itself  seems  as  if  growing' 
old,  will  feel  himself  carried  over  an  immense  interval,  into  the 
company  of  a  race  to  whose  perseverance  ai\d  gravity  the.pre- 
sent  generation  bear  little  resemblance.  In  its  course  back  to 
present  times,  the  imagination  has  obscure  glimpses  of  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  since  those  who  planned  and  built  the 
adifice.sunk  unrecorded  into  the  dust. 

The  vast  dimensions,  the  comprehensive,  commanding  con- 
ception,  the  wonderful  inventiveness  and  combination,  the.mag' 
nificencCj  the  beautiful  and  finely-proportioned  forms  of  which 
the  structure  is  composed,  the.  strength  united  with  lightness,/ 
the  indefatigable  finishing, ,  in  short,  the  astonishing  display  of 
skill  and  power — the  mighty  impression  of  these  coincides  with 
and  aggravates  that  made  by  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
structures. 

Thus  rich  are  these  edifices  in  interesting  and  attractive  cha^- 
racteristics  and  associations,  which  no  man  that  should  not 
strongly  feel,  can  be  allowed  to  make  the  slightest  pretension 
to  taste,  imagination,  or  deep  reflection.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  this  pleasing  order  of  sentiments  can  exclasively  oc- 
cupy his  mind,  he  mu^t  be  destitute  of  something  much. more 
important  than  taste  and  imagination.  He  cannot  muse  long^ 
without  recollecting  the  intellectual  and  religious  state  of  the 
time^  in  which  these  magnificent  piles  were  raised,  the  principle 
of  the  seal  which  created  them,  and  tlie  objects  to  which  they 
were  subservient  fpr  several  ages.  They  remain  monuments  6E 
the  astonishing. despotism  of  that  Superstition  from  whichthey> 
sprang.  They  towered  up  to  beauty  and  •majesty  vphen^  and 
hecaasBj  the  human  mind  was  on .  all  sides  prostrate  in  the 
dust ;  and  tbey^  served  as  a  kind  of  fortresses  to  give  augmented 
power  to  those  detestable  delusions  which  had  effected,  and 
w^ich  perpetuated,  that  degrfid^tion.,   Co|ild.th<re  have  been 
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u'ooii4)felely  eiriigktMied  ibtn  to  cbnfenpUte  IHi^fii  hi  ttUA¥ 
^briier  periocb,  he  woixld  have  been  eoalpelled  to  Regard  fhdiii 
»  rMed  to  oyer^arck  Bnd  oomwcrKte  as  it  w#i^  fimtielft  ffdm 
the  ncthel*  world,  while  he  perceived  tiiey  w«re  poaritifr 
out,  Witiiool  remismon,  a  baleful  tgbvhim  of  ftlmtetnti,  ^J^S 
wooden  and  legends,  delasiTe  doctrine^  perverted  mmn&tjr, 
With  all  their  appropriate  aboarinatioos,  indttding,  after  reform 
liifad  begun  to  be  heard  of,  tlie  most  rancorous  sptrkof  pefScieii- 
tion.  Kq^ly  detestable  in  their  euraes  and  their  benediotiolis, 
they  oonld  emit  mandates  bf  ext^miifation  against  the  ikitbftd 
adtocatesof  truth,  aad  conld  complete  and  adorn  their  shtities 
Igr  granting  indulgences  in  sin  to  contributors.  There  was  «e 
little  of  any  thing  banging  to  the  genuine  WMrtiip  of  Ood 
in  these  splendid  fanes,  there  were  aomany  other  avowed  tth- 
jeets  of  adoration,  and  what  was  oddcensed  to  the'  Ahnighty 
ifis  so  inseparably  mixed  with  corrnpt  notions  and  saperstitieos 
litesy  that  these  edifiees  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  Ihio^ 
better  than  <he  tonpks  of  pagantsm.  Indeed,  th^  most  haref 
appeared  in  a  light  of  even  far  deeper  oondemnaition,  in  that  It 
wis^  while  possessed  of  the  orades  of  the  tme  teligloti,  and  iii 
dnsadfid  depravation,  prestitotkm,  and  mookery  ^  that  reli- 
gion, that  these  establishnients  maintained  and  Mforoed  tfadr 
pMarasm. 

MOW  br  is  Otis  mighty  force  of  reroltHig  association  66wk- 
taiMted,  or  modified,  by  tfie  eonsideratien  of  benefits  rt^dered 
to  tibe  caAse  of  tdigion  and  human  improvettient,  by  th^  kiliii 
and  spirit  of  the  religious  services  }>erforaied  withiii  these  splen- 
did atmctores  soice  the  Reformatioti  ?  And  ar6  th^  «ic^  te 
thra  pvooMi  of  redeeming  themselves  by  sigftal  and  increasing 
utility  ? 

'  There  akouU  be,  somewhere,  taken  into  the  aedduttt,  the  vast 
expenaa  of  ketfrni  tfafene  febries  in  tepair,  an  expehse  Hkdy  to 
JMawase  with  the  raturo  progress  of  time,  accittding  to  the  M- 
tnral  ratio  of  the  infirmity  and  decay  itiddent  to  old  ^e. 

it  mnstbeieft,  as  we  said  bdbre,  toi  eatdi  man  oflaato aiid 
reieotion,  to  haraaonisein  his  own  fnind,  as  he  may,  Ihedtt- 
cetdknt  assaeiKtions,  and  ^ualtfy  and  cMipMnift^  hid  lediftga 
down  to  what  to  nuiy  judge  the  m^t  rehAftriMte  atMe.  But, 
m  tibe  mean  time,  there  can  be  no  nafih^  of  doiAtiia  td  the 
desiraUatiesa  of  hating  aceittmte  and  degant  dc^liMatioin  mkde 
finDm  these  splendid  monumeiits  of  the  fUH  and  snpetatNim 
of  fist  ages,  togeAe^  WMi  competent  Mstoriod  anddfel»if|iil'»tt 
iMtMses.  Tb^  Msnain  r^resetitfltitn  of  i6ndi  that  deseih^cali  to 
be  Icnowti  ih  the  ohanacter  of  diose  ages ;  the  itiost  dtivdng^dMuid 
a  titem  vMy  be  regarded  as  the  finest  works  of  arehtleetiifal 


ittBxistiiig  in  oui*  aountfy^  with  the  ^jceeption  tf  ohcr  bkMSisfm 
iriifitN^  fit  PMTs ;  Ihejr  Aft  lii^  atyle  WSkifigly  <il«figiifeiled 
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firofiifdlodierfonnfiof  bmldiiig,  and  wbioh,  by  tbe  coatMnjiiflye 
eSt^tet  moderfl  imitatioBs,  appears  no  longer  to  belong  to  the 
ivorid ;  and  they  nf ill  never  be  atte»pted  to  be  restored  when 
they  shall  be  sunk  in  ruin.  ,  It  might  be  added^  that  they  ore 
by  their  form  peculiarly  adapted  to  produee  a  striking  efibet  in 
gffapbtc  representation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  donsiderations  there  is  no  doubt, 
ife  presume,  of  the  favourable  reception  and  adequate-  reward 
of  intelligent  industry  recently  and  at  present  employed  in  the 
iBastration  of  our  English  Cathedral  anti(|nities.  Even  if  the 
subjects  were  but  little  interesting,  some  of  the  illustrative 
works  would  be  highly  attractive  to  the  curious,  as  examples 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  pencil  and  the.grliver.  Wehav^ 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  very  strongly  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Storer^s  work,  now  in  progress.  Mr.  Britten's  work,  projected 
0a  a  large  scale,  has  commenced,  and  affords  every  assurance 
of  proofing,  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance.  Some  of  the 
very  best  efforts  of  the  art  are  confidently  looked  for  in  Mr. 
'Wild's  Lincola  Cathedral,  now  preparing.  And  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Dods worth  will  not  have  heard  any  complaints  of  disap- 
pointed expectation  from  the  persons  who  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  book.  There  will  be  a  unaniinous  testimony  to 
its  being  a  woik  of  very  great  excellence  in  its  departraenU 

The  frfates  are  twenty*ooe ;  all,  except  two,  on  so  large  a 
fscale  as  to  leave,  in  the  royal  quarto  size,  a  margin  but  barely 
Sttficient  for  appearance.  This  has  allowed  the  artists,  in  se- 
ifetfA  of  the  plates,  to  be  minute  without  refining  to  the  utm(»t 
tenuity  of  stroke.  They  are  flrom  drawings  by  Mr.  Nash ; 
•sd  are  engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  Mitan,  Woolooth,  Skelton, 
&c.  &c.  in  a  manner,  for  the  most  psCrt,  both  elaborate  andspi* 
sited.  We  should  deem  tiie  points  of  view  well  selected  ;  and 
persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  on  the 
spot  some  of  the  representations  with  the  reality,  testify  to 
Hie  accurate  faithfulness  of  the  delineation.  About  a  third  part 
'4ai  the  number  may  be  employed  on  details  and  nu>num£nts ; 
ll»  r^t  consist  of  several  genercd  views  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
iHttilier  of  viewa  of  distinjBt  parts  or  aspects  exterior  and  in- 
t^or;  and  they  constitute  a  beautiful  series  of  exhilutions,  in 
'PSiDt  botfa  of  subjeots  and  exeovtm.  Gfeat  sfaaplieUy  of  put- 
pesi,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  obvious  in  the.  ileUneatios^. 
AH  sotoess  is  avoided;  there  is  nothing  over-deoorative  in  the 
manner  ef  marking  the  minute  ornaments  ;  and  there  iigreftt 
0obrietyin  the  management  of  the  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  Dodsworth^s  portion  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  plates.  It  would  be  a  very 
t}espectable  performance  independently  of  them.  It  is  the  result 
«f  patient  and  extensive  research,  prosecuted,  it  seems,  with  pe- 
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cv^ar  advantages  of  access  to  the  records  of  the  estabUsment: 
It  oontains  a  variety  of  curious  information  ;  and  is  composed 
In  a  sensible  and  unaffected  style,  remarkably  free  from  tlie 
prolixity,  uncouthness,  and  pomp,  peculiarly  incident  to  the 
devotees  of  ^cdeaiastical  antiquity.  If  we  were  to  make  any 
exception  to  the  general  praise  of  unaffectedness  of  manner,  it 
would  be  the  little  singularity  (tf  writing  the  adjective  form  of 
proper  names  with  a  small  initial  letter ;  as  roman,  british,  eng^ 
lish,  french,  scotch,  danish,  &c.  Being  evidently  not  acciden- 
tal, but  intentional,  it  has  rather  too  much  the  cast  of  a  little 
whim. 

The  first  third  part  of  the  book  is  a  biographical  catalogue  of 
sixty-four  bishops,  beginning  with  Aldhelm,  made 'bishop  of ' 
Sherborne  in  705,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Fisher,  who  was  trans- 
lated firom  Exeter  to  Salisbury  in  1807.  As  little  more  than 
the  names  of  some  of  these  could  be  obtained,  and  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  plan  very  properly  forbade  much  enlargement  on  the 
history  of  any  of  them,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  render 
this  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  at  least  to  general 
readers.  If  evertheless,  there  are  some  spirited  and  entertaining 
sketches.;  particularly  the  history  of  Roger,  who  obtained  the 
see  in  1102,  and  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  favour  and  power 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  the  beginning  of  the  xeign  of  Ste- 
phen. His  character  and  career,  his  talents,  ambition,  un- 
bounded prosperity,  and  his  decline  and  fall,  present  a  most 
remarkable  parallel  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  with  some  advantages 
in  favour  of  the  latter  in  point  of  consistent  fidelity  to  his  pa« 
tron;  though,  indeed,  this  advantage  in  the  comparison  is 
somewhat  modified  by  the  consideration,  that  Wolsey^s  public 
life  not  outlasting  that  of  his  royal  patron,  there  was  nothing 
to  tempt  him  to  that  tergiversation  into  which  Ro^er  fell,  and 
ruined  himself,  in  the  question  who  should  be  the  successor  to 
Henry  I.  ,The  commencement  of  his  splendid  fortunes^  which 
deeply  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  was  one  of 
those  things  which  it  would  seem  as  if  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the 
.passing  of  a  carriage,  or  the  flutteriog  of  a  fine  butterfly,  might 
have  prevented.  For  what  might  not  have  prevented  a  prince 
and  a  soldier  tvota  going  to  church,  while  on  a  march  ? 

'  His  birth  and  parentage  are  unknown ;  but  his  origin  must  have 
been  obscure,  for  he  first  occurs  to  notice  as  the  priest  of  a  pettj 
church  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  While  he  filled  this 
.station,  Prince. Henry,  brother  to  William  Rufus,  who.wat  on  a  mi- 
litary expedition,  accidentally  entered  his  church  to  hear  mass.  Ap- 
preciating the  devotion  of  soldiers*  Roger  performed  the  service  with 
•  such  celerity,  that  the  prince^  half  jesting,  desired  him  to  follow  the 
camp,  as  a  proper  chaplain  for  the  army.'  p.  20. 

The  political  commotions  in  the  time  of  Stepheu  were  exceL- 
ent  weather  for  the  ecclesiastics. 
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•  <  The  clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  different  changes  of  govern* 
inent»  since  the  conquest,  and  particularly  of  the  recent  confusion,  to 
extend  their  own  power  and  immunities,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of 
the  crown,  but  to  the  injury  of  civil  society.  Their  pretensions  had 
been  countenanced  by  the  popes,  who  were  anxious  to  liberate  them 
from  the  restraints  of  temporal  government,  that  their  spiritual  obe- 
dience might  bei^endered  more  complete.  Their  usurpations,  at  firfet 
silent  and  gradual,  were  now  become  rapid  and  alarming.  Not  satis- 
fied with  abusing  the  powers  of  their  office,  they  claimed  an  exemp- 
^tion  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  for  the  most  criminal  ofiences.  The 
derical^character  became  a  protection  for  every  species  of  licentious-  ,  \"^ 
ness ;  and  the  history  of  the  short  period  since  the  conamencemect  of  ^ 

this  reign,  displays  a  black  catalogue  of  their  enormities,  including 
extortion,  theft,  robbery,  rapes,  and  even  murder/    p.  29. 

.  Intl^e  memoir  of  Dr.  Duppa,  the  forty-seventh  in  the  series 
.of  bishops,  it  is  related  that, his  loyalty  led  him  to  *  share  the 
/fortunes  and  lighten  the  sorrows  of  his  royal  master,'  that  is, 
.  Charles  I      It  is  added, 

*  He  attended  him  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
.  and  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Eikon  Basilike^ 
.  or  Portraiture  of  that  prince  in  his  suffering^.'   p.  68. 

What  assistance  is  it  said  that  he  gave  ?  Our  Author  can- 
not mean,  we  presume,  to  contest  the  peremptory  claims  loudly 
advanced  by  that  most  liberal  of  all  prelates,  Dr.  Gauden,  to 
the  honour  of  fabricating  that  piece  of  authorship. 

The  same  memoir  contains  a  passage  relating  to  what  Mr.  D. 
elsewhere  denominates  by  the  obsolete  phrase,  the  *  Great  Re- 
-*  hellion.' 

*  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  Re- 
.  formation,  and  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 

had  followed  the  invention  of  printing,  produced  a  stupendous  efl^ct 
,  on  the  characters  and^ opinions  of  men.  *  V^arious  .  causes,  which  it 
would  be.  tedious  to  recapitulate,  contributed  to  rouse  the  latent  prin- 
ciple into  action,  and  to  excite  an  ardent  zeal  for  change  and  sup- 
posed improvement,  in  church  ai^d  state.  By  a  progression  which  ap- 
pears natural  and  ii^variable  in  all  human  afiairs,  this  iesl  produced 
on  the  one  hand  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
extravagant  licentiousness ;  and  then  terminated  in  the  establishment 
of  a  tyranny  which  crushed  alike  all  sects  and  all  parties.'    p.  67. 

This  we  should  deem  a  remarkable  example  of  that  obscurity, 
tliat  occultation  of  meaning,  into  which  even  sensible  men  are 
liable  to  fall,  and  indeed  deserve  to  fall,  when  they  are  resolved, 
either  from  subjection  to  party,  or  ambition  of  appearing  philo- 
sophic, to  view  a"  matter  in  some  other  light  than  that  in  which  it 
most  palpably  and  broadly  presents  itself. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book,  constituting  one-third  of  it, 
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possesses  the  main  interest  of  the  work.  It  h  an  HistoricftI  Ac- 
count of  the  Cathedral.    It  begins  by  stating  that  the  'episcopal 

*  see  was  successively  established  in  Wilton,  Old   Sarum,  and 

*  Salisbury.'  Of  Old  Sarum  the  history  is  briefly  traced  down  to 
the  time  when  Osmund,  afterwards  St.  Osmund,  founded  or 
completed  there  a  cathedral,  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  endowed 
it  with  lands,  and  formed  there  an  establishment  proportionate 
to  the  rank  of  the  see.  Tlie  Charter  of  Foundation  is  dated 
April)  1091.  The  dedication  took  place  in  April,  1092.  Beio^ 
a  zealous  friend  to  learning,  '  he  laboured  to  form  a  library ;  and 

*  set  the  example  to  his  clergy,  in  transcribing,  illuminating,  and 
,f  binding  manuscripts  with  his  own  hands.'  His  character,  it 
seems,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  one  of  his  class. 

'  In  a  dissolute  age,  Osmund  was  distinguished  by  exemplary  piety 
and  purity  of  morals.  Rigid  towards  himself,  he  was  no  less  severe 
towards  the  failings  of  others.  He  gave  rules  for  true  and  holy  lifd» 
and  diligently  watched  over  the  discipline  of  his  chuich  and  diocese. 
He  died  Dec.  3,  1099,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Sarum;  but  his  bones 
were  afterwards  removed,  and  deposited  in  the  new  cathedral.  The 
general  vcfneration  inspired  by  his  character  and  virtues,  is  proved  by 
the  miracles  which  the  superstition  of  a  subsequent  age  attributed  to 
his  intercession.  He  was,  accordingly,  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus, 
in  14579  a^d  his  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
cease.' 

There  is  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  revenues,  priTileges, 
and  exemptions,  conferred  or  confirmed  by  several  successive 
n^onarchs.  The  recital  of  a  grant  by  King  John  will  display 
powers  and  faculties  in  the  English  language,  of  which  its  oN 
dinary  talkers,  readers,  and  writers,  have  no  notion. 

*  He  granted  the  members  sak,  and  sok,  toll,  and  theam,  infimg- 
thef  and  outfangthef,  in  all  their  burghs,  lands,  and  revenues.  He 
exempted  them  from  danegeld,  hidage,  and  caruage;  from  aids, 
pieas^  complaints,  and  citations ;  from  the  shire  and  hundred  duties; 
fMm  fines  levied  on  account  of  murder  and  robbery ;  from  aids  to  die 
sheriffe,  foresters,  and  bailiff^;  from  the  guard  and  works  of  castles; 
fhmi  warpenny,  gaverpehiiy,  thengpenny,  hangwyte,  flemenswyte, 
l^erwyte,  bloodwyte,  fechtwyte,  brickbreck,  and  fremenfret;  ftotu 
forestall  hamsock>  herefar^  and  fVank{^edge.' 

Ail  these  elegant  terms  are  concisely  expounded ;  but  the 
glo^ary  would  make  too  long  an  extract,  and  we  hope  to  amuse 
or  edify  our  readers  more  by  some  other  quotations.  We  merely 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  W0re  as 
wide  as  the  English  language^  when  expanded  even  into  aU  its 
dialects  and  jargons* 

But  fill  the  royal  favours  proved  inauiiicient  to  defend  the  ec- 
^  clesiastics  of  tlie  establishment  from  interference  and  vexation. 
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Old  Strain  was  a  royal*  fe^re^s,  the  church  stood  urithk  i'« 
^waUs,  aad  the  licentious  soldiers  of  the  sfarrison  frequently  ob-        /"X 
'stnicted  the  reli^ous  offices,  and  insulted  the  performers.     The 
bleakness  of  the  situation  too  contributed  to   stren^faen  the 
metises  for  a  removal. 

'  Peter  of  Blois,  a  writer  of  the  tiroes,  describes  the  place  itself  as 
**  barren,  dry,  and  solitary,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  winds ;  and 
the  church,  as  a  captive  on  the  hill,  where  it  was  built  like  the  ark 
of  God  shut  up  in  tne  profane  house  of  Baal/'  He  has  embodied* 
both  in  prose  and  Terse,  the  general  wish  for  removing  to  a  more  eligi- 
ble situation.  **  Let  us^  in  God's  name,  descend  into  the  level* 
There  are  rich  champaign  fields  and  fertile  vallies,  abounding  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  ana  profusely  watered  with  the  living  stream. 
There  is  a  seat  for  the  virgin  patroness  of  our  church,  to  which  the 
whole  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel/' 

*  The  citizens  are  supposed  to  have  commenced  their  migration  to       ^^l 
this  spot  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.     Herbert  Pauper,  or         /  ^ 
Poor,  attempted  to  remove  the  establishment,  but  various  difficulties 
thwarted  the  design  ;  and  its  execution  was  reserved  for  his  brother 
and  successor,    Richard,   who  was  translated  from  Chichester  to 
Sarum  in  1217.' 

'  The  narration  of  the  process  of  this  removal,  by  William  de 
Wanda,  a  contemporary  and  officer  of  the  church,  is  a  curious 
document.  In  1219  a  wooden  chapel  was  raised ;  most  zealous 
preparations  were  made  for  the  grand  permanent  structure ;  in 
May,  1220,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  very  great  pomp ; 
and  in  12^5  some  part  of  the  building  was  so  far  adtanced  as  to 
admit  the  performance  of  religious  service,  though  it  ulras  B(0t  "^v/ 
completed  and  dedicated  till  more  than  thirty  years  after  that  'N 
period.  The  measures  of  finance  testify  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  zeal  of  the  eoolesiastics,  for  they  made  very  large  and  re- 
peated sacrifices  of  their  emoluments  to  the  object. 

One  circumstance  in  the  history  cannot  fail  to  excite  viery  9on<- 
siderable  surprise ;  namely^  that  there  should  be  no  account  q£ 
the  planning,  and  the  strictly  architectiiral  progresji,.  of  a  work 
/which  otters  so  prodigious  a  display  of  art  and  mOf^aoicfll 
-skill.  .  It  really  excites  a  degree  of  wonder  that  there  sheidd 
have  been  no  record  of  the  deliberations  of  artists ;  of  the  prin^- 

£Ie  of  the  choice  among  a  variety ,  as  there  dimbtl^ss  ?i|u#t  baye 
sen,  of  plans ;  of  the  models  most  kept  in  view  for  partial  kni- 
tion  ;  or  of  any  remarkable  difficulties  experienced  andoTercome 
in  the  execution.  But  it  almost  excites  mdignation  that  a  «hra- 
nicler  should  not  have  thou^t  it  worth  while  to  mepU^Mai,  very 
expressly,  the  men  whose  genius  created  the  inagj^fio^ni  g^ 
complicated  plan,  and  directed,  profesiaooall^,  th0  iKupteose 
labours.  It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  edifiice  itsie)|,  i^^taJiH^ 
at  the  engraved  representations  of  it  in  this  book,  without  being 
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struck  with  the  consideration — what  a  quantity  of  superior  ami, 
ia  some  respects,  hit^hly  cultivated  mind  must  havf"  been  ex- 
pencfed  upon  it ;  and  expended,  not  merely  in  a  sinf|;le  great  act, 
but  with  such  a  prolongation  and  series  of  exertions  as  to  have 
furnished  competent  subjects  for  a  very  considerable  and  curious 
history  ;  and  that  hardly  even  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
/  made  this  costly  contribution  .to  the  work  should  have  been 
brought  down  to  us,  gives  a  low  idea  of  the  sense  and  gratitude 
of  the  lazy  priests  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  the 
slightest  record  of  men,  whose  grand  performances  were  pro- 
gressively towering  up  in  their  sight,  or  had  just  completed  their . 
lofty  arches  over  their  heads. 

The  expenses  of  prosecuting  the  work,  which  probably  far. 
surpassed  all  introductory  calculation,  compelled,  in  succession, 
a  number  of  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
establishment,  and  of  strong  appeals  to  the  public  liberality  and 
superstition.  Among  the  expedients  of  persuasion,  the  pro- 
testant  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  his  attention  strongly  attracted 
by  the  following,  which  will  serve  to  warrant  some  of  our  reflep- 
iions  two  or  three  pages  back. 

*  In  1224  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  such  as  should  give  their  aid  **  to  the  new 
and  wonderful  structure  of  the  church  of  Sarura,  which  now  begins 
to  rise,  and  cannot  be  completed  with  the  same  grandeur  without  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful." '    p.  134. 

'  We  very  much  wish  that  Mr.  D.  had  given  this  grant  at 
length,  as  also  one  or  two  of  those  to  which  he  records  re- 
course to  have  been  had,  at  subsequent  periods,  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  institution. 

*  Besides  many  indulgences  to  those  who  should  pray  at  the  tombs 
of  Earl  William  Longspee,  Bishops  Longspee,  de  fa  Corner,  Simon 
de  Gandavo,  and  Mortival,  the  following  were  granted  to  such  as 
should  visit  the  church  and  perform  their  devotions  there  : — In  1271, 
of  fifty  days,  by  William,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1272,  of 
forty  days,  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1279,  of  forty  days,  by 
Robert,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.    In  1287,  of  forty  days,  by  Wll- 

Jiam,  bishop  of  Landa£'    p.  136. 

The  Chapter  Books  have  recorded  the  whole  ceremonial,  and 
*eadr  change  of  the  ceremonial,  of  <  inthroning  the  bishop,  and 
'  'installing  the  dean  and  other  members.'  But  it  should  seem  that 
~  a  search  idto  still  obscurer 'authorities,  prompted  by  the  disco- 
very of  an  inexplicable  monument  in  the  cathedral,  was.neces- 
••  sary  to  bring  to  light  one  of  the  customs  of  this  venerable 
institutioti, — the  annual  election;  by  the  singing  boys^  of  one  of 
their  mmber  to  sustain  the  name  and  formalities  of  a  bishop 
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firom  St.  Niofaolfts's  Day  to  the  night  of  InnoceBt's  Day.  During 
this  interval,  he  bore  not  only  the  title  but  the  ^  state  of  a  bishop,. 
f  was  pontiiically  habited,  carried  a  pastoral  staff,  and  wore,  a 
^  mitre,  frequently  surpassing  in  richness  those  of  real  prelates,. 
'  His  fellow  choristers  likewise  assumed  the  style  of  canons  or. 
'prebendaries.  On  the  eve  of  Innocent's  Day  they  performed 
'  the  same  service,  except  the  mass,  as  was  performed  by  the> 
■  bishop  himself,  with  m^  otlier  members  of  the  church.  They 
'  went  in  procession,  through  the  west  door,  .to  the  altar  of  Uie 
*  Holy  Trinity,  habited  in  copes,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  took 
'precedence  of  the  dean  and  canons  residentiary.'  And  this  \y 
foolery  was,  in  those  days  of  institution  and  prescription,  deemed  ^'\ 
of  importance  enough  for  the  full  formalities  of  a  detailed  regu- 
lation in  the  statutes  of  Bishop  Mortival. 

But  why  should  the  particular  day  of  St.  Nicholas  be  always 
the  commencing  term  of  the  lad's  episcopate  ?  Never  fear  but 
there  shall  be  a  good  reason  for  this  too. 

*  St.  Nicholas  was  anciently  considered  as  the  patron  of  children. 
In  the ,  Golden  Legend  we  are  told,  that  **  his  father  and  mother, 
when  he  was  born,  made  him  a  Christian,  and  called  him  Nicholas, 
that  is,  a  man*s  name ;  but  he  kept  the  name  of  a  child,  for  he  chose 
to  keep  virtues^  meekness,  and  simplicity,  and  without  malice.  While 
he  lay  in  his  cradle  he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  those  dbys 
he  would  suck  but  once  in  the  day,  and  therewith  was  well  pleased.  ^^^ 
Thus  he  lived  all  his  life  in  virtue,  with  his  child's  name.   And  there*  t 

fore  children  worship  him  before  all  other  saints."  ' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  very  considera- 
ble and  flourishing  city  had  grown  around  the  cathedral  esta- 
blishment, a  city  created  in  the^  first  instance  by  the  vast  expen- 
diture in  raising  the  edifice.  Its  progressive  augmentation  could 
not  be  permitted,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  unaccompanied 
with  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  appurtenances  of  the 
church.  From  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  the  grand  establish--  \ 
ment,  extending  in  all  directions,  there  sprouted  up  at  various 
distances  minor  and' dependent  institutions  ;  and  churches,  con-^ 
Tents,  and  schools,  consecrated  the  several  parts  and  precincts 
of  the  city. 

During  this  prosperous  era  the  idea  could  not  have  failed  to 
occur,  sometimes,  among  episcopal  and  monastic  musings^ 
what  an  excellent  and  a  suitable  thiug  it  would  be  to  have  among 
the  solemnities  and  the  attractions  of  so  magnificent  a  fane,  and 
so  spiritual  a  city,  some  personage  of  the  holy  Roman  Calendar,  - 
who  had  some  connexion  with  the  place,  by  a  recorded  residence 
there  during  his  mortal  term,  or  by  substanjtial  holy  relics  of  him 
preserved  there.    But  it  was  not  till  far  in  the  fifteenth  centcpry 
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the  place^  Chou^  St.  Osmtuld  w«s,  to  be  4wttj  a  very  good 
j^ietul  to  fh<*»n  oven  before  his  canoniKaticm. 

'  <  Tlvt^ry  religious  establishment  was  eager  to  possess  some  retic  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  or  to  hold  forth  to  popular  adorntion  some  celestial 
natron,  to  whi/m  its  interests  and  its  welfare  were  peculiarly  dear. 
This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  church  of  Salisbury.  At  tti 
early  period  one  of  those  accidental  occurrences  which  in  ignorant 
times,  readily  obtained  the  appellation  of  miraculous.  awa««ened  the 
devotion  of  the  multitude  to  Bishup  Gandnvo.  But  his  reputation 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Lsmund,  the  founder  of  t^e  church; 
whose  merits  and  virtues  certainly  entitled  him  to  all  the  veneration 
which  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow-creature.  The  impresanon 
rapidly  t^pread.  Credulity^  ignorance,  accident,  and  perhaps  impos- 
ture, multiplied  the  proofs  of  his  supposed  sanctity :  his  tomb  was 
crowded  with  votaries,  and  loaded  with  the  offerings  of  their  grati- 
tudeor  devotion.  Such  circumstances  induced  the  members  of  the 
aatidllishment  to  -solicit  his  admission  into  the  calendar.'     p.  \5^, 

This  application  to  the  holy  Rowan  court  was  sustained  by 
ijeas  which  ought  to  have  prevented  all  delay.  The  mysterious 
virtues  hovering  round  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  were  evinced  in 
mapy  phenonoena,  from  the  still  existing  record  of  which  ouc 
Audibr  has  confined  himself  to  make  a  very  small  selection. 

'Galfridus  Parlemity  an  old  raani  stated^  that  otie  Jdrdan,  a  ser- 
vant  of  William  de  Wilton,  vicar  of  tiie  church,  had  his  face  dis- 
torted from  one  side  to  the  ear  on  the  other,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak.  Praying  and  watching  at  the  tomb  of  Osmund,  there  fell 
something  putrid  from  his  ear,  and  his  face  was  restored.  The  same 
deponent,  with  several  others,  declared  that  Simon,  a  pilgrim,  came 
to  the  house  of  one  Sampson,  at  Old  Sarum,  where  be  fell  sick.  He 
continued  hed-rldden  for  a  time,  when  Sampson,  unable  to  support 
him,  caused *him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eate  of  the  castle,  llere 
one  of  the  canons  saw  him,  and  ordered  a  shed  to  be  constructed  to 
•belter  him.  After  some  time  he  declared  he  had  seen  a  vision  of 
Osmund,  who  had  commanded  him  to  cause  himself  to  be  carried  to 
bis  tomb.  He  was  accordingly  carried  thither,  and  on  praying  reco- 
verefl. 

'  John  Marey^.  chaplain  of  Durrington,  stated,  that  one  Robert 
Clark  stabbed  one  John  Leyde  in  the  breast  with  a  long  dagger.  Ha 
fell^  apparently  dead ;  but,  on  being  carried  to  the  tomb  of  Osmund, 
he  was,  by  prayer^  brought  to  life.  Several  persons  belonging  to 
liaverstock,  also  appeared  to  testify,  that  in  1^09,.  at  the  Feast  of  St. 
Mark,  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Cerle,  of  that  place,  was  sit- 
ting by  while  the  men  of  the  village  played  at  coits.  One  Richard 
Carpuit  throwing  the  coit,  it  struck  her  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  with  such  force  that  it  remained  fixed.  The  man  0ed  to  the 
church  for  sanctuary,  and  the  eiri  wSs  transported  to  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  Osmund.  By  ^ayer  they  obtained  the  ^traction  of  tiie  mass 
of  iron».  and  die  Uvea  SIX  years  ^aftervard&' 
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BowerfuUy  as  ^ttiese  facts  enforeed  the  application  at  Rome, 
it  was  neyertheless  aocompanied  with  other  arguments  of  still 
more  convincing  quality ;  but  arguments  distinguished  by  this 
remarkable  and  most  perverse' cirounfistance,  that  the  more  de^- 
cisive  they  were  the  more  they  delayed  the  actual  decision  For 
though  money  was  the  infallible  persuasive,  eaeh  remitted  sup* 
ply  of  it  seemed  to  raise  difiiculties  in  proportion  to  the  satisfac- 
tkon  with  which  it  was  received  ;  insomuch,  that  this  negotiation; 
in  which  the  applicants  were  as  liberal  as  they  were  zealous,  was  \/ 
protracted  to  the  length  of  about  ibrty  y^^ars.  The  English 
agent  at  tlie  holy  court,  while  efu*nestly  urging  tlie  matter  to  a 
conclusion,  expressed,  in  writing  to  his  employers,  his  indigna^* 
tion  at  the  mercenary  management  which  be  had  to  encounter. 
At  length,  the  sinner  that  held  tlie  Power  of  the  Keys  was  au^ 
spicious  ;  and  the  cleric  and  lay  people  of  Salisbury  had  a  regu«-  ^  V 
iar,  titled,  commissioned  representative  in  heaven, —whos6 
bones,  the  while,  became  worth  more  on  earth  by  a  thousand  a 
year.     This  great  event  took  place  in  1456. 

Next  to  this,  the  most  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  building  of  the  tower  and  spire,-  an  addi- 
tion  not  contemplated  at  the  original  erection  The  date  of  this 
performance  the  dronish  ecclesiastics  did  not  think  it  worth 
while^  it  should  seem,  to,  record;  but  our  Antfaor  assigns  the 
work  to  the  space  of  time  between  the  commencement  and 
nearly  the  middle  at  the  fottrleentb  century.  As  little  did  they 
care  to  celebrate  the  daring  genius  that  could  design,  and  the 
consummate  skill  that  could  execute,  thi?^  stupeiidous  work. 
Only  the  name  of  Ridiard  de  Farleigh  occurs  in  such  a  manner 
in  an  old  agreement  for  doing  something  or  other  to  tlie  cathe.^- 
dral  as  to  justify,  our  Author  thinks,  a  ^  presumption  that,  if 
'  he  did  not  originally  desiti:n,  lie  at  least  exeetited  a  considerable 
^  part  of  this  wonderful  addition  to  the  building.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  Janguage  of  admiration,,  or  even  amaze*-  \. 
ment,  too  strong  for  this  prodigious  feat  of  art.  ^  The-original  ^ 
^  finish  of  the  edifice  was  a  lanthern,  rising  eight  feet  above  thb 
'  roof.  The  wall  in  this  part  is  only  two  feet  thick,  built  with  hewn 
^  stone,  without  andwitbin,  but  filled  in  the  middle  with  flints  and 
'  rubble.*  And  this  sort  of  little  truncated  tower,  or  slight  effort 
to  commence  a  tower,  rests  upon  tour  pillars,  which  a  man 
-walking  on  the  floor,  at  the  transept,  might  sMghdy  look  at, 
or  touc^/  without  any  impression  of  an  extraordinary  responn^ 
bility — shall  we  call  it  ? — in  those  stones  To  think  of  raiskig, 
pn  this  comparatively. slight  fabric,  upon  which  it  had  not  pro^ 
babfy  been  intended  to  place  one  additional  stone^  a  structure  of 
Bearly  three  )mndred  feet  highy  might  have  seemed  a  project 
ionost  truly  beloingiag  to  that  iUustrious  ivocatioai  of  building 
4:a$tle8  in  the  air*    But  to  SM  this  MCuaBy  accoaq^i&hed,  and 
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notwithstandiDg  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age,  and 
vith  a  superlative  elegance  of  the  superincumbent  structure,  and 
\rith  a  solidity  of  oonstruction  which  has  defied  the  powers  of  ele- 
ments and  time  for  a  length  of  nearly  half  a  thousand  years, — is 
almost  enough  to  make  us  forgive,  for  a  moment,  the  preten- 
sions of  popery  to  the  working  of  miracles. 

Mr.  Dodsworth's  analysis,  as  we  mliy  call  it,  of  this  vast 
work,  the  illustration  of  the  daring  and  compass  of  mind  dis- 
played, of  the  perfect  perception  of  the  dangers,  of  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  invention,  of  the  multiplied  and  partly 
concealed  contrivances  for  security,  and  of  the  combined  co-ope- 
rative effect  of  those  various  expedients, — is  a  highly  interesting 
Eart  of  the  book ;  of  which,  however,  we  do  not  feel  it  practica- 
le  to  give  any  abstract.  One  of  the  most  palpable  diiSculties 
was,  to  raise  the  octagonal  spire  on  the  square  top  of  the  tower. 
The  management  for  overcoming  it  is  distinctly  described. 

A  principal  feelmg  of  dissatisniction  in  reading  this  whole  ac- 
count, is  at  the  quantity  of  iron-work  employed  both  internally 
and  superficially.  A  considerable  part  of  it  indeed  has  been 
subsequently  added  in  the  way  of  remedy ;  but  also  a  certain 
proportion  was  employed  originally  by  the  builder.  In  wishing 
the  interminable  duration  of  so  magnificent  a  work,  it  is  una- 
voidable to  regret  that^it  should  in  any  degree  depend  on  so 
perishable  a  material. 

But  other  dissatisfied  feelings  will  be  apt  to  haunt  the  reader, 

in  pursuing  the  history  to  the  end, — feelings  arising  at  the  view 

of  the  vast  expense  required  for  the  preservation  of  a  very  fine 

and  a  rather  useless  thing.     The  admirably  graceful  lightness  of 

the  structure  involves  an  essential  defect  of  solidity.     It  was  not 

very  long  after  the  building  of  the  tower  and  spire  that  the  parts 

supporting  this  enormous  mass  gave  ,  very   ominous  signs  of 

shrinking  and  danger,   and  great  expenses  were  incurred  to 

obviate  the  evil.    And  again,  and  again,  at  intervals,  incipient 

ruin  has  become  apparent  in  different  parts,  and  new  expenses 

have  been  demanded  to  stop  it.    Almost  recently,  a  sum^  im- 

y      mense  for  such  an  object,  was  expended  to  put  the  place  in  that 

/        state  of  repair  and  elegance  in  which  it  is  now  so  advantageously 

beheld.     But  all  this  will  be  of  temporary  effect.     The  fabric 

cannot  be  dismissed  from  anxiety;  it  demands  a   systematic 

vigilance  of  inspection,  and  it  will  require  a  continuance  or  suc- 

/       cession  of  serious  expenses  as  long  as  it  stands.    Now  this  is  a 

/        very  ungracious  light  for  a  political  economist,  or  a  mere  gene- 

f         ral  philanthropist,  to  contemplate  so  much  magnificence  in.  $up- 

posing  the  idol  Bel,  celebrated  in  the  Apocrypha,  to  have  been 

a  very  fine  statue,  as  fine  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  a  heathen, 

who  united  taste  with  some  other  very  useful  gifts  of  mind, 

might  have  felt  all  manner  of  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  said 
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Bel-pbut,  to  think  of  his  unsatiable  eating  !  So  this  beautiful 
edifice;  the  driest  friend  of  economy,  and  the  most  benevolent 
almoner  to  the  poor,  might  have  taste  enough  to  wish  a  fine 
structure  to  stand  as  long  as  the  world,— if  it  would,  like  the 
Egjrptian  pyramids  and  topples,  stand  from  century  to  century, 
requiring  no  cost  to  prop  it  up  ;  but  if  they  see  this  edifice  con- 
suming, through  its  tendency  to  decay,  large  sums  expended 
from  time  to  time  to  preserve  it,  and  with  a  certainty  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  required,  and  perhaps  at  shorter  intervals  in 
process  of  time,  they  will  be  forced  upon  the  idea  of  the  good 
that  might  be  done  by  the  application  of  such  a  cost  to  other  ob- 
jects,— for  instance,  the  erection  of  plain  places  for  a  worship- 
cleared  from  pomp  and  superstition. 

•  Our  Author  relates  the  results  of  several  surveys,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  several  repairs,  especially  a  very  careful  examination  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  a  repairing,  and  we  might  almost 
say  a  ransacking,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  which 
the  digging  up  and  removal  of  episcopal  and  lordly  and  knightly 
bones^  tlie  demolition  of  old  chapels,  and  the  violation  of  saintly 
shrines,  was  carried  on  at  a  formidable  rate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  notices,  served  and  enforced  on  the  venerable  dead  to 
quit.their  places,  and  these  numerous  demolitions  of  what  time 
and  superstition  had  added  to  the  stnicture,  have  restored  it  to  a 
state  much  nearer  its  original  one ;  but  as  many  of  these  accre- 
tions had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  that  character  to  the  imagi- 
nation which  all  venerable  antiquity  bears,  we  should  have 
thought  taste  would  have  been  nearly  as  much  offended  one  way 
as  pleased  another  by  these  demolitions,  and  especially  by  the 
composition  of  fragments  of  dilapidated  monuments  into  other 
monuments,  of  which  therefore  the  apparent  antiquity  will  be  iu 
one  sense  spurious. 

Several  of  those  grand  pillars  which  sustain  that  enormous 
'weight  of  the  tower  and  spire  have  sunk  some  inches,  one  of 
them  five ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  spire  has  swerved  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular,  24|  inches  south,  and  ICj  west ;  but 
there  did  j^ot,  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  examination,  appear  to  have  beea 
*any  increase  of  this  fault  since  Sir  C,  Wren's  time ;  nor  does  Mr. 
Wyatt  apprehend  any  mischief  from  it.  The  top  of  the  spire  is 
ivithin  some  diminutive  trifle  of  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground     To  this  highest  point  superstition  had  found  its  way  : 

*  In  1762  the  old  vane,  of  inch  board  strengthened  with  iron,  was 
replaced  by  a  new  vane  of  copper.  This  circumstance  would  scarcely 
haye  deserved  notice,  had  it  not  led  to  a  discovery  which  much  exer* 
x:ised  curiosity.  The  workmen  found  a  cavity  on  the  south  side  of  ihe 
ci^^'Stone,  in  which  was  concealed  a  round  leaden  box,  with  a  loose 
cover,  measuring  5i  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  five  pounds, 
tl  contained  a  neat  wpoden  box,  with  a  hole  or  opening  on  the  sidci 
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jb  which  wa9  found  a 'piece  of  srlk,  or  fine  linen,  so  much  decayed  as 
to  resemble  tmder.  This  was  supposed  to  be  some  relic  of  th6  Virgin 
Maryi  and  perhaps  deposited  there  when  the  spire  was  finished,  with 
the  hope  of  averting  any  fatal  accident.' 

The  Third  Part  consists  chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  the 
monuments  in  the  Cathedral,  accompanied  with  brief  historical 
or  legendary  notices  of  the  persons,  some  of  which  are  amusing. 

An  Appendix  presents  a  curious  <  Register  and  Inventory  of 
^  the  Jewels  and  Riches'  (including  various  relics}  '  bdonging 
^  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,  made  by  Master  Thomas 
<  Robertson,  Treasurer  to  the  same  Church,  in  the  year  1580.' 
•  I  ■    ■■         ■  - .  -  I    ,  • ,  ■  •  _.  _ 

JVrt.  III.  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  det  Fraufdu  en  Eipagne*    Far  M* 
de  Roeca,  Officier  de  Hussards,  &c.  pp.  426.  Price  dk  6d.  London. 

Murray.  1815. 

Memoirs  of  the  French  War  in  Spain.    By  M*  de  Rocoa,  Offioar  of 
Hussars,  &c. 

nPHE  French  are  admirable  narrators ;  they  generally  contrhre 
to  put  forward  the  most  interesting  points  of  their  story,  and 
either  to  conceal  or  to  eoibellish  the  less  attraetive  details.  Un« 
happily,  however,  this  dexterity  in  seizing  and  representing  the 
agreeable,  is  not  always  attended  by  an  equal  aptitude  lor  the 
detection  and  representation  of  the  severely  true ;  they  too  often 
lose  si^ht  of  the  maxim  of  their  admirable  countryman-^ 
'  Rien  n'cst  beau  que  le  vrai.' 

Moreover,  they  are  more  clever  in  finishing  up  details  than  in 
giving  breadth  and  force  to  masses:  they  elaborate  parts  ex- 
cellently, but  are  less  happy  in  bringing  out  a  powerful  and  com- 
manding whole.  Sometliing  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested 
to  us  bytheperusalofM.de  Rocca's  book.  It  is  extremely 
.  interesting,  well  written,  and,  weilaresay,  sulBciently  accurate; 
.and  yet,  we  are  gratified  by  the  taste  and  feeling  displayed  in 
particular  groups,  rather  than  by  the  vigour  of  its  general  con- 
ception and  execution  ;  and  we  cannot  help  now  and  then  whis* 
pering  to  ourselves,  that  although  the  events  may  certainly  have 
happened  just  as  they  are  described,  yet,  that  it  is  also  possible, 
that  they  may  have  gained  something  of  freshness  and  raciness 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  historian. 

M.  de  R.  has,  in  this  amusing  volume,  given  a  general  view 
of  the  War  in  Spain,  until  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  Mas- 
<sena:  of  course,  he  describe  much  thait  he  had  not  the  ^por- 
lunity  of  witnessing ;  and  discusses  sometimes,  as  it  seems  to 
^s,  rather  absurdly,  the  merit  of  operations  with  which  he  ap- 
pears very  imperfectly  acquainted.  For  instance,  after  a  to- 
lerably feir  account  of  the  battle  of  TaJavera,  we  learn  that  Sir 
Arthur  WeHesley  escaped^  t)nly  by  a  single  day,  the  necessity  of 
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falling,  iviih  his  ^vliole  army  and  that  of  his  allies,  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  In  .order  to  arrive  at  this  awful  crisis,  we  are 
led  by  M.  de  Rocca  throusrh  a  inost  alarming  file  of  ifg — if  -  X 
King  Joseph — if  Marshal  Soult— i/'  the  French  army  had 
reached  Placentia  on  the  second  instead  of  the  third  of  Au- 
gust, Sir  Arthur  and  C.uesta  must  have  been  taken  :  as  if  there 
was  no  other  line  of  retreat  for  the  allies  than  the  Tagus  ;  and 
as  if,  aiter  all,  the  movement  ot  Soult  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  feint. 

But  we  shall  altogether  decline  to  follow  M.  de  Rocca 
through  his  details  of  the  campaign ;  the  novelty  of  his  book 
consists  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  as  carried  on  by  the  Guerrillas,  and  by  the  peasants ; 
and  to  this  view  of  it  we  shall  principally  attach  oursi^lves.  . 

When  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Poland  was  terminated  by 
the.treaty  of  Tilsit,  M.  de  R.  was  ordered,  with  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged,  to  8pain  ;  and  he  opens  his  account  of  the 
march,  b)  making  sdme  very  just  and  striking  observations  on 
the  different  nature  of  the  wars  of  Germany,  and  of  that  then 
waging  by  Napoleon  against  the  Spanish  people.     He  distin- 
fishes,  with  perfect  accuracy,  between  wars  purely  military 
jand  tlM>8e  which  are  carried  on  against ,  a  determined  and  insur- 
gent nation ;  a  distinction,  in  modern  times  at  least,  first  taught 
the  world  by  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Buonaparte,  and 
which  his  enemies  have  not  been  dilatory  in  learning  and  retort- 
ing*:— the  landsturm'of  Prussia,   and  the  armed  peasantry  of 
Russia,  mainly  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  if 
tlie  national  guard  of  France  had  cordially  espoused  his  cause, 
it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  would 
never  have  overturned  his  throne. 

*  As  soon,'  observes  M.  de  Rocca,  *  as  we  entered  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, we  perceived  a  sensible  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,^ 
and  the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  narrow  and  winding  streets  9F 
the  cities,  the  latticed  windows^  the  dose-shut  doors  of  the  houses, 
the  severe  and  reserved  air  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  obvious 
dislike  of  their  invaders,  increased  the  involuntary  dejection  which 
took  possession  of  us  from  our  £rst  entrance  into  Spain.  We  saw  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  pass  us  upon  his  road  to  Vittoria ;  he  was.  on 
horseback;  the  simplicity  of  his  green  uniform  distinguished  him 
atnong  all  the  richly  dressed  generals  who  surrounded  him.  He  sa- 
luted every  individual  officer  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  say — *'  1  rely  on  you."  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  crowd- 
ed on  his  road ;  the  first  beheld  in  him  alone  the  fortune  of  the  whole 
army ;  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  read  in  his  looks  and  demeanour 
the  lot  of  their  unhappy  couhtiy !' 

The  total  and  easy  rout  of  the  Spanish  armies,  was  followed 
by  the  reluctant  suiTender  of  Madrid,  the  liviiig  landscape  of 
which  is  thus  described. 
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:  *  There,  a^  Castilian  holding  up  the  drapery  of  his  large  cloak,  re- 
minds you  of  a  Roman  senator,  folded  in  his  toga.  Here,  a  herdsman 
of  La  Mancha,  witli  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  skins,  resem- 
bles a  Roman  or  Gothic  warrior.  Farther  off,  stand  men,  whose  hair 
is  enclosed  in  long  bags  of  silk  net ;  others  wear  a  kind  of  short 
brown  vest,  chequered  with  blue  and  red,  in  the  Morisco  fashion : 
the  men  who  wear  this  dress  are  Andalusians ;  they  may  be  known 
by  their  lively  black  eyes,  their  expressive  and  animated  looks,  and 
their  rapid  utterance.  You  see,  passing  along,  files  of  mules, 
laden  with  skins  of  wine  and  oil;  and  numerous  bands  of  asses; 
conducted  by  a  single  man,  who  speaks  to  them  without  ceasing. 
You  also  meet  with  vehicles  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules  adorned 
with  bells,  and  managed  by  a  single,  driver,  with  astonishing  address, 
.  merely  by  his  voice,  without  rein  or  bridle  :  a  long  and  shrill  whistle 
stops  them  in  an  instant.  Their  slender  legs,  their  height,  the  proud 
ana  erect  bearing  of  their  heads,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  har- 
nessed stags  or  elks.  The  clamour  of  drivers  and  muleteers,  the 
incessant  noise  of  the  bells,  the  various  costume,  the  activity  of  the 
southern  natives,  their  expressive  gestures,  their  unknown  and  so- 
norous language,  their  manners  so  different  from  our  own,  give  to 
the  capital  of  Spain  an  appearance  peculiarly  striking  to  men  coming 
from  the  north,  where  every  thing  is  transacted  in  silence.  At  the 
hour  of  the  siesta,  especially  in  summer,  dftring  the  heat  of  the  day, 
every  sound  was  hushed,  the  whole  city  was  sunk  in  sleep,  and 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  but  the  trampling  of  our  detach- 
ments of  cavalry,  returning  from  their  excursions ;  or  the  drum  of  a 
file  of  infantry  mounting  guard. — That  same  French  drum  had 
before  beaten  the  march  and  the  charge  in  Alexandria,  at  CairQ^  at 
Rome,  and  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Europe  from  Konigsburg  to 
Madrid!' 

During  M.  de  Roqca^s  stay  at  Madrid,  be  was  quartered  on 
^  an   old  man  of  illustrious  name,  who  lived  ahne  with   his 

*  daughter.'  The  old  gentleman's  life  was  exemplary  for  re«fu- 
larity  and  taciturnity;  the  former  beinjj^  exemplified  in  his 
morning  and  evening  attendance  upon  mass,  and  in  one  daily 
visit  to  the  Place  del  Sol ;  the  latter,  in  confining  himself  to 
half-hourly  exclamations  of  Ay  Jesus  I — It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  he  never  laughed.  A  priest  visited  this  wofthy  family 
every  day,  but  in  a  secular  dress ;  *  affecting  perpetually  to  say 

*  that  he  durst  not  wear*  his  pontifical  garb,  as  his  life  would  be 

*  endangered  by  it.     This  useless  disguise  had  for  its  only  object 

*  to  increase  the  violent  irritation  already  existing  agiiinst  the 
^  French  soldiery.'  A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Madrid,  the 
Author  was  sent  with  despatches  to  various  officers,  and  ulti- 
mately to  head' quarters.  On  his  journey,  he  first  lost  his 
guide,  then  his  mule  became  restive ;  and  on  his  dismounting  to 
arrange  the  saddle,  he  received  a  kick  on  the  breast  from  the 
unmanageable  beast,  which  then  imitated  the  guide,  and  ran 
away.    At  one  of  the  villages^  where  he  changed  horses,  tl)e 
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postmaster  mounted  him  upon  an  old,  tottering,  bow-legged 
animal/  to  which  M.  de  Rocca  vehemently  objected,  until  he 
was  satisfied,  or  at  least  silenced,  by  the  sight  of  thirty  or 
forty  able-bodied  peasants,  sleeping  at  the  further  end  of  the 
stable,  and  whom  the  old  inn-keeper  warned  him  very  signifi- 
cantly not  to  wake. 

In  his  observations  on  the  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  he  condemns  the  forward  movement,  and  especially  the 
choice  of  Corunna,  as  the  port  of  embarkation.  On  every  ac- 
eouBt  it  appears  that  Lisbon  was  a  far  more  desirable  point  ei- 
ther for  position  or  retreat.  After  the  battle  of  Ucles,  at  which 
our  Author  was  not  present,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  La 
Mancha,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  omit 
his  very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  eodntry  and  the  inha- 
bitantSi  as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  amusements  of  light  cavalry 
when  in  an  enemy's  territory.  Some  time  after  the  battle  of 
Medellin  he  returned  to  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  1810,  M.  de  Rocca  was  again  ordered 
to  Spain.  We  had .  written  thus  far,  when,  on  turning  a  few 
pages  over,  we  found  it  stated  that  he  entered  Spain,  fqr  the 
second  time^  in  1809.  His  own  words  at  page  160  are  as 
follows :      , 

<  Such  was  the  sitiiation  of  affairs  in.  the  spring  of  1809;  I  was 
then  sent  against  the  English  to  Antwerp^  and  I  afterwards  returned 
tOiSpain  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following.'  . 

But  at  page  192,  we  are  told  that  he  *  re-entered  Spain  fo- 
*  wards  the  close  of  the  year  1809.*  Now,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  trip  of  this  kind  should  altogether  invali- 
date the  testimony  of  an  author,  yet,  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to 
place'  entire  and  implicit  dependance  upon  the  statements  of  a 
writer  who  can  be  thus  inexcusably  careless  in  a  point  so 
easily  ascertained. 

.  In  December,  1809^  M.  de  Rocca  was  engaged  in  an  enters 
prise,  conducted  by  General  Loison,  against  the  celebrated  par- 
tisan, the  Marquis  de  Porlier.  The  troops  engaged  in  this 
service^  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  so 
lightly  equipped,  that  even  their  knapsacks  were  left  behind^ 
Their  first  object  was  Logroho.  They  reached  it  from  diflerent 
quarters,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  blocked  up  every  ave- 
nue,, in  the  full  certainty  of  having  earfAed  their  prey.  They 
entered  the  town  without  firing  a  shot,  and  seem  to  have  been 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  a  sort  of  quizzing  expression  that 
lighted  up  the  grave  countenances  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the 
Frenchmen  found  that  the  Marquesito  had  escaped.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  chase,  deceived  by  false  information,  and  put 
completely  '  at  fault  by  a  dexterous  ruse  of  Porlier  ;  at   last. 
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)ioweyer,  they  got  sceot,  and  set  off  in  full  ery  for  SfokOf  aiul 
here  the  cavalry  of  the  advaiioe  had  the  satiafaction  of  cmmibii: 
the  enemy  filing  over  the  opposite  hill,  without  being  able  oven 
to  impede  their  retreat  M.  de  R.,  however,  ccmsolea  bimMlf 
by  the  observation,  that  th^  sight  was  tria  pMoresque.  In  th# 
mean  time.  General  Loison  had  lost  bis  way ;  and  after  a  akhr- 
mish  with  a  detachment  of  bis  own  troops,  entered  Soto  on  the 
opposite  side,  again  to  find  the  object  of  bis  harassing  parsoit 
fairly  ami  finally  escaped.  Porlier  ^  did  not  lose  thirty  men 
*  in  this  retreat,  though  pursued  by  troops  at  least  foui  tivMs 
<  mor^  numerous  than  those  under  his  command/ 

Our  Author^s  next  route  was  through  Madrid,  Andi^ar,  Oor-* 
dova,  fssica,  and  Carmona,  to  SeviUe,  and  finally  to  Honda* 

<  The  road  passed  through  long  plantattonfl  of  olhre,  under  whose 
protecting  lihade  grew  alternately  com  and  Uie  vine.  The  fields  were 
surround^  by  bulges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  areas  sharp  aslanees, 
and  whose  slender  stalks  ^ow  perpendicularly  as  high  as  trees.  At 
intervals,  behind  the  babitations«  were  orchards  thiddy  planted  with 
orange  trees,  and  on  the  uncultivated  tracts  by  the  side  of  the  rivup 
lets,  grew  the  rose  laurel  in  full  bloom. 

'  W'e  fmd  in  Andalusia,  more  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
Peninsula,  traces  or  recollections  of  the  i^raos.  and  it  is  this  singular, 
mixture  of  eastern  customs  and  usages  with  Christian  habits,  which 
distinguishes  the  Spaniards  from  the  other  European  nations.  The 
houses  in  the  eities  are  almost  all  built  in  the  morisco  fiishion ;  they 
have  all  an  inner  court,  paved  with  large  fiag  stones,  and  ia  the 
middle  of  this  court  a  bason,  shaded  by  lemon  trees  or  cypresses ;  in 
these  basons  fountains  are  constantly  playing,  and  keep  the  air  ee<d 
and  fresh.  Trellis  work  with  orange-trees,  is  sometimes  fastened  to 
the  wails,  and  these  trees  bear  either  leaf,  flower,  or  firoit,  throughont 
the  year.  In  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  high  nobility  and  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  in  the  Alhambra  of  Grenada,  these  courts  are  sur- 
rounded with  peristyles,  or  with  porticos,  whose  narrow  and  nume- 
rous arcades  are  supported  by  very  slender  columns.' 

At  Albera  M.  de  Rocca  was  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  He 
had  preceded  the  detachment  for  the  purpose  of  making  pre- 
vious arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  \  but  he 
found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  preseryed 
himself  with  some  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  by  lodi- 
ing  himself  up  with  the  corridor  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
village,  thus  making  their  lives  the  sureties  of  his  own. 

The  detachrrent  oivoucuiqued  at  Alb^a,  and  was  furnished 
witii  provisions  by  the  Spaniards,  who  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  be  waggish,  and  sent  their  enemies  asses-flesh  instead  of 
veal.  The  next  day,  the  troop  was  attacked  by  the  peasantry, 
and,  with  some  loss,  succeeded  in  reaching  Rooda.  The  moun- 
taiueers  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  fierce^  lawless^  and  warmly 
attached  to  their  native  soD,  were  in  active  hostility  against 
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their  invftdcrs,  and,  from  the  nature  of  (hdr  usual  oeeupatfoirs^ 
intimately  acquainted  with*  the  deepest  recesses  and  defiles  of 
the  n)ountains,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  most  harrassiog  war- 
fare. A  large  portion  of  the  Serranians  were  smugglers,  aod 
the^e  men,  ^  renowned  for  their  address  and  dexterity/  eSec- 
iually  confined  the  French  within  the  walls  of  Uonda. 

*  When  night  'was  come,  we  sa^  a  great  number  of  fires  lighted 
successively  on  the  surrounding  hiountains.  The  illusion  prbduced 
by  the  darkness  made  them  appear  very  nesr  our  position^  and  we 
•seemed  hemnied  iaby  a  circle  of  flaae ;  :the  enemy  had  taken  ground 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  attack  us  the  fallowing  day.' 

The  garrison  was  tooweafk,  and  without  sufficient  ammuni-^ 
4ion^  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  assault,  and  it  was  determined 
4o  retreat  by  night  upon  Campiilos.  They  met  with  a  very 
cool  reception  here,  and' were  compelled  io  sustain  several  con- 
flicts with  the  mountaineers,  who  had  followed  them  from 
Ronda.  M.  de  R.  repeats  several  amusing  particulars  of  his 
own  transactions  with  the  inhabitants,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  By.  The  French  shortly  received  reinforcements,  and  re- 
turned to  Ronda,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  prevent,  in  part 
at  least,  the  pillage  of  the  town,  and  the  murder  of  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  the  insurgent  army.  Thepeiite  guerre  still 
<n>ntinued. 

*  The  most  agreeable  employment  of  the  workmen  of  the  city  was 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  olive-trees  at  the  extremity 
of  the  suburb,  and  to  fire  on  our  out-posts  while  smoking  their  se- 
gars.  They  left  the  city  in  tl^e  morning,  with  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, as  if  to  work  in  the  6elds ;  they  then  took  up  their  fire- 
arms, which  they  had  previously  concealed,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
turned, without  any  hostile  appearance,  to  sleep  in  the  town.  The 
mountaineers  hung  and  burnt  alive  the  French  prisoners ;  our  sol- 
diers, in  their  turn,  rarely  gave  quarter  to  the  Spaniards  whom  they 
took  with  arms  in  their  hands.     The  women,  the  old  men,   the  very 

'Children,  were  against  us,  and  acted  as  spies  for  our  enemies.  I  have 
.seen  a  boy  only  eight  years  old,   come  and  play  between  the  legs  of 

our  horses,  ofiering  himself  for  our  guide :  he  led  a  party  of  our  hus- 
.  sars  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all  at  once,  darting  among  the  rocks, 

threw  his  cap  into  the  air,  shouting — **  King  Ferdinand  for  ever*'— the 

miisquetry  instantly  began.' 

This  sort  of  conflict  was  unceasing,  and  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  ranged  battles.  A  moveable  column,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  men,  was  sent  against  Grazalem a.  The  smug-- 
gler9  fought  irbm  house  to  house,  and  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  escaped  to  the  mountains:  as  soon  as  the 
French  troops  evacuated  the  place,  the  Spaniards  returned.  A 
month  afterwards,  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  sent  by 
;Soult  to  seize  Grazalema  a  second  time ;  twelve  bussars  and  forty 
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liglit  infantry  reached  the  centrfe  of  the  city  without  resistance, 
but  they  there  found  the  market  place  fortified,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  houses  barricadoed  and  loop-holed.  They 
all  fell;  and  all  that  were  successively  sent  to  the  attack 
perished,  without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
j^arrison  of  Ronda  was  compelled  to  send  Out  detachments  for 
forage  and  supplies,  and  these  were  constantly  watched,  and 
never  returned  without  sustaining  loss.  M.  de  Rocca  had  been 
extremely  fortunate,  when  ordered  on  these  expeditions  ;  but,  at 
length,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  the  heedlessness  of  his  superior 
oflicer,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  received  two  balls,  one  in 
his  thigh,  and  the  other  in  his  body ;  while  his  blundering  cap- 
tain  escaped.  He  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  attentive  hu- 
manity of  itis  host,  who  had  previously  behaved  to  iiim  with  the 
utmost  coolness.  During  an  assault  made  by  the  insurgents, 
bis  host  concealed  him ;  and,  till  his  departure,  treated  him 
with  parental  kindness.  He  draws  a  melancholy  and  impres- 
sive picture  of  his  return  to  France,  which  is  scarcely  suscepti- 
ble of  abridgement ;  and  which,  unless  very  materially  abridged, 
would  be  far  too  long  for  this  'article. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  a  spirited  sketch 
of  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Portugal ;  '  the  master-piece,' 
as  M.  de  Rocca  terms  it,  *  of  a  defence  at  once  national  and  mi- 

*  litary.'  As  M.  de  R.  was  not  personally  concerned  in  this 
campaign,  and  as  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  thing  remark- 
ably new,  in  the  way  either  of  fact  or  of  criticism,  we  shall  de- 
cline making  any  remarks  on  this  part  of  his  work. 

Art.  IV.  The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  considered  as  an 
Apostolical  Institution,  and  especially  as  an  Authorized  Interpreter 
of  Holy  Scripture.     8vo.  pp.  128.  Price  3s.  6d.  Rivingtons,  1815. 

«  J^EMPE  heec  assidue,'  '  The  Church  is  in  danger  !'  This 
hideous  outcry,  which  has  so  often  stunned  our  ears,  is  again 
assailing  them.  From  what  class  of  persons  does  it  proceed ; 
and  to  what  Church  in  jeopardy  do  they  belong  ?  Is  it  raised 
by  a  few  obscure  Dissenters,  who  cannot  pass  along  to  the 
place  of  worship  in  which  they  choose  to  assemble,  but  amid  the 
hissings  and  hootings  of  a  mob,  every  individual  of  which  boasts 
aloud  that  he  was  '  brought  up  to  the  Church  V  No,  truly,  it 
is  the  cry  of  no  such  humble  persons. 

The  Church  which  is  in  danger,  is  the  Established  Church  of 

England,  whose  supreme  head  is  the  king's  Majesty,  and  whose 

/^.        guardians  are,  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  who 

•  raise  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  parliaments,'  with  annual 
i,  incomei^  of  from  one  thousand  to  twenty -five  thousand  pounds ; 
t         a  goodly  multitude  of  deans,  and  canons^  and  prebendaries^  and 
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archdeacons  ;  and  upwards  often  thousand  regular  clergy.   This 
Church,  so  ainplv  provided  with  protectors,  cevnnot,  we  should 
imagine,  be  in  danger  through  any  inattention  or  neglect  of     .    \, 
these  its  ministers  and  guardians,  who,^  doubtless,  are  always  ^  ' 

to  be  found,  like  watchmen,  at  their  appointed  stations. 

It  is  not,  we  say,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  are  occasioned  by  any  want  of  vigilance  and  care  in 
those  who  are  its  ministers.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  clerical  manifestoes  which  have 
come  into  our  hands,  can  we  learn,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  are  at  all  owing  to  the  inefficacy  of  prayers  and  ser- 
iDons,  to  the  rarity  of  conversion  in  the  Church,  orthepreva* 
lence  of  formality  in  its  members.  There  is  not  a  single  com- 
plaint of  this  kind  in  this  whole  pamphlet  before  us. 

Proceed,  however,  from  what  causes,  or  be  they  of  what  kind 
they  may,  the  dangers  of  the  Church  have  awakened  the  con- 
cern of  tlie  present  Author,  who  prescribes  a  remedy  for  them^ 
which  he  is  confident  possesses  the  requisite  efficacy.  But 
whether,  like  a  skilful  physician,  he  has  first  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  disease  before  he  attempts  its  cure,  or^ 
like  some  practitioners  of  another  sort,  who  think  it  a  matter  of 
no  moment  to  discover  the  aberrations  of  the  corporeal  system 
in  a  patient,  he  gives  prescriptiohs  which  tend  to  strengthen  tbe 
disease  he  engages  to  remove,  will  be  manifest  to  our  readers  in 
the  course  of  this  article. 

But  to  quit  ibis  style. — The  pamphlet  which  we  are  now  re- 
Yiewing,  is  a  wretched  attempt  to  assert  the  pretended  claims  of 
im   established    priesthood  to  spiritual  power — to  fetter  and  '. 

enslave  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  mental  imbecility  and  degradation.  Men  of  the  same 
spirit  with  the  Autlior  of  this  clerical  manifesto,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  for  the  support  of  an  external  polity,  seem  to  have  lost 
every  good  feeling ;  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  affords 
them  no  gratification ;  their  hearts'  desire,  and  tbe  objects  of 
their  labours,  are,  tbe  subversion  of  every  religious  community 
but  their  own — ^to  seal  the  fountains  of  spiritual  instruction — to 
bring  under  their  ghostly  control  the  entire  population  of  thia 
country,  and  to  shut  men  up  in  the  dungeons  of  ignorance  i^nd 
superstition.  If  they  could  reduce  the  people  to  the  ranks  of 
ecclesiastical  subjection  in  which  they  think  they  should  be 
placed,  and  secure  their  implicit  deference  to  the  hierarchy  of  t  ^ 
the  Church,  they  would  rqjoice  as  those  who  find  great  spoil.  ^ 
Tbe  perils  of  the  Church  would  then  cease ;  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  her  dangers  ;  and  the  pens  and  tongues  of  her  partisans 
would  he  at  rest.  It  is  not  that  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  may 
be  enlightened,  that  they  may.  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of 
.tbemselves^  and  may  be  acquainted  with  the  rights,  the  expec- 
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tatioDS,  and  the  duties  of  rational  and  immortal  man,  that  these 
*  claims  of  the  Church'  are  urged  ;  but  merely  to  procure  their 
attendance  within  episcopal  walls.  This  is  th^  aim  of  the 
present  Author.  Has  he  the  weakness  to  imagine  that  the 
lessons,  written  in  characters  of  blood,  which  we  are  daily  read- 
T^^  ing  in  the  faithful  page  of  history,  on  the  evils  produced  by 
j^  clerical  dominion,  leave  no  impression  on  our  minds  ?  .Can  he 
imagine  that  we  are  so  insensible  of  the  value  of  Christian  free- 
dom, as  to  feel[the  least  inclination  to  put  on  the  yoke  of  ecclesi- 
astical slavery,  or  be  at  a;ll  disposed  to  suffer  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  bring  us  under  its  bondage  ?  The  Scriptures, 
m  all  their  length  and  bi*eadth,  are  the  land  of  our  inheritance, 
which  we  mean  not  either  to  alienate  or  to  exchange  for  the 
formularies  of  a  popish,  or  an  established  Church.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  have  received  the  Bible ;  and  they  know 
too  well  the  obligations  resting  upon  them,  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  right  to  examine  it  without  external  control,  and  to  fol- 
low fully  the  convictions  which  their  minds  receive  from  its 
serious  and  diligent  perusal.  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
opposes  a  force  against  superstition,  which  the  latter  cannot  . 
overcome ;  and  by  which  it  must  finally  be  destroyed.  Their 
line  will  go  through  all  the  earthy  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

By  a  strange  destiny,  the  clergy  belonging  to  established 
Churches,  uniformly  promote  the  cause  towards  which  they  dis- 
cover so  hostile  a  spirit.  They  possess  above  most  men  the  art 
of  counteracting  their  own  aims  and  ^orts ;  instead  of  enlarg- 
ing, they  diminish  the  number  of  adherents  to  their  own  Church, 
and  give  birth  and  stability  to  other  ^congregations.  The  high 
and  utterly  unfounded  pretensions  of  this  Author,  can  have  no 
other  effect  on  minds  not  totally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, than  to  fill  them  with  inexpressible  aversion  to  the  sys- 
.  tem  which  he  labours  to  uphold.  His  work  bears  the  image 
J  and  superscription  of  popery ;  and  if  its  Author  be  true  to  the 
principles  which  it  develops,  if  he  would  maintain  consistency, 
nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  make  his  peace  with  the  '  Holy 
'  [Roman]  Catholic  Church,'  by  a  confession  of  hisjschism,  and  a 
dutiful  return  to  its  communion. 

The  burden  of  this  pamphlet  is^  that  the  Established  Church 
of  England  possesses,  by  delegation  from  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  administering  the 
orainances  of  the  Gospel — of  giving  validity  and  eflScacy  to 
its  institutions — and  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  Its  minis- 
ters alone  '  are  duly  authorized  to  offer  terms  of  pardon  and  re- 
^  conciliation  to  rebellious  man,  and  to  bring  him  into  a  oovaDant 
<  of  grace  and  favour  with  his  offended  Maker.* — They  only  are 
'fully  empower^  to  msJi^e  the   sacramental  elements  valid 
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'  pledges^ for  the  benefits  they  are  intended  to  convey! — ^And 

*  the  Established  Church  itself,  whose  constitution  is  truly  pri- 

*  mltive  and  Apostolical,  is  the  authorized  Interpreter  of  Holy 

*  Scripture.*     A  scheme  of  this  kind  is  attempted  to  be  put  upon   • 
us  by  the  most  arrogant  assumptions,  the  most  evasive  reason- 
ing, the  grossest  sophistry,  and  the  most  palpable  omission  of 
important  evidence.     These  clouds,  and  this  thick  darkness,  do 
not  make  us  fear  and  tremble  ;  they  certainly  are  not  of  that  kind 
which  indicates  a  present  Deity.     The  ground  is  not  holy ;  we       4r 
therefore  approach  it  without  awe,  and  find  it. quite  unnecessary         ''^ 
to  put  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet  on  the  present  occasion.     Wie 
challenge  the  Author  to  prove  his  claims ; — we  challenge  the 
whole  Established  Hierarchy  to  shew  us  in  the  New  Testament, 

the  only  standard  of  authority  to  which  we  bow,  the  model  of 
any  such  Church  as  theirs.     Let  them  shew  us  the  charter  by 
ivhich  its  diocesan  bishops  are  incorporated,  and  its  polity  is  pre-      \ 
scribed.     And  we  feel  compelled  to  hold  forth  for  the  marked  re-        ^ 
probation  of  our  readers,  that  exclusive  restriction  of  Divine  grace 
to  the  offices  and  forms  of  the  Established  Church,  which'ishere 
claimed  on  her  behalf,  as  a  sentiment  completely  popish,  and  an 
ofieuce  of  the  most  scandalous  nature  against  the  Author  of  the        ^    > 
Gospel.      Bolder  than  Balaam,  the  abettors  of  such  a  tenet 
*'  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  and  defy  whom  the  Lord 
*^  has  not  defied."— 

We  find  here  a  great  deal  of  unintelligible  assertion  about  ^  the 

*  Church,'  and  ^  the  visible  Church.'  We  should  really  be  obliged 
if  such  writers  as  the  present  Author,  would  employ  language  less 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and  distinctly  inform  us  what  they 
•mean  by  the  terms  they  use.  Thus,  when  this  pamphleteer  as- 
serts that  the  *  Church  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture,'* 
we  should  have  been  glad  had  he  explained  what  he  means 
by  the  *  Church.'  The  eighteenth  Article  defines  the  Church 
to  be  ^  A  congregation  of  faithful  m6n,  in  the  which  the  pure  word 

*  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 

*  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'     Now,  does  he  mean  to  say 
that  such  *  a  congregation'  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Holy    v-** 
Scripture  ?     We  do  not  wish  to  take  him  among  Dissenters  and     * 
Methodists,  but  allow  him  to  find  *  a  congregation  of  faithful 

*  men'  upon  consecrated  ground.  If  this  be  the  *  Church', 
then,  individual  congregations  are  authorized  interpreters  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  congregation  of  faithful  men  cannot  be  the 
Church  which,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  acts  in  *  her  collec- 

*  tive  capacity.'  When  the  Church,  therefore,  is  said  to  act  in  her 
collective  capacity  as  an  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture,  are 
we  to  understand  the  whole  number  of  persons  proiessing  the 
established  religion,  clergy  and  laity,  as  constituting  the  Church  ? 
The  laity,  it  is  well  known,  have  neither  powernor  voice  in  the 
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Established  Church.  Are  the  clergy  then  the  Church  ?  No : 
for  the  whole  body  of  them  cannot  promulgate  a  single  authori- 
tatire  sentence  relative  to  religion.  -The  bishpps  and  clergy  have 
Hot  the  smallest  degree  of  power  to  ordain  a  single  article,  or 
to  make  the  least  alteration  in  ecclesiastical  ordinances ;  their 
whole  combined  energies  are  impotent.  A  royal  mandate,  or  an 
act  of  parliament,  is  omnipotent  over  all  the  ecclesiastics,  high 
and  low,  of  the  establislied  hierarchy.  Where,  then,  is  this 
Church  ?  Is  it  really  identified  with  the  king  and  pariiament  of 
this  realm  ?  So  it  would  seem,  for  all  that  is  done  in  the  Church, 
is  by  their  authority.  *  Theee  only  have  power  to  make  or  to 
^  unmake  forms  and  rites  of  worship,  and  to  authoritatively  in- 

*  trust  and  prescribe  to  the  clergy  what  they  are  to  believe, — in 
^  what  manner  and  to  whom  the  sacraments  are  to  be  given, — 

*  what  prayers  they  are  to  offer  up, — what  doctrines  to  preach, — 
'  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  episcopate,  or  priesthood,  and 

*  who  to  be  refused  ;  by  what  ceremonies  and  prayers  they  are 
'  to  be  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  tbeir  office.'*  The  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  itself  was  established  by  this  authority,  in 

3}position  to  the  bishops  and  the  clergy^  in  the  first  year  of 
ueen  Elizabeth's  reign.     Have  we  at  last  found  our  Author's 

*  Church,'  which  authoritatively  interprets  Scripture? — Or, 
were  the  few  persons  who  prepared  the  Liturgy  in  Edward  th^ 
Sixth's  time,  or  the  few  who  revised  it  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 

*  the  Church.'  Or,  by  '  the  Church'  are  we  to  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  paper  iEind  print  which  make  up  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  ?  Where,  or  what,  is  this  *  Church'  which  is 
authorized  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture?  We  have  not  yet, 
however,  finished  our  inquiries  on  this  subjects  The  Church  of 
England  had  no  existence  before  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Previously  to  that  period,  the  religious  edifices  of  this 
country,  and  the  clergy  attached  to  them,  were  identified  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Where  f  Aen,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn, 
was  ^  the  Church'  ?  Where,  and  what,  was  *  the  Church'  foif 
many  centuries  before  the  Church  of  England  was  known  ?  Must 
we  look  to  Rome  ?  Yes.  There  was  the  *  Church  ;'*  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  the  Church,  and  they  claimed 


*  Towgood*s  <*  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  fully  justi* 
**  fied/'  p.  9.  Ed.  1 804.  This  work  we  recommend  to  the  serious  pe- 
rusal of  Churchmen.  If  its  statements  be  false,  or  its  arguments 
powerless,  X\^ey  will  be  able  to  disprove  them,  and  may  then  laugh  at, 
or  pity  the  weakness  of  Dissenters.  Let  them  read  Towgood  fairly, 
andfoUcfO)  out  fully  their  convictions.  We  love  truth  and  justice^  and 
therefore  strongly  recommend  the  reading  of  "  Hooker's  Ecclesiasti- 
*'  cal  Polity**  at  the  same  time.  Will  Churchmen^  and  especially  the 
f^T^i  recommend  Towgood  to  their  readers  ? 
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to  be  the  authorised  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture.     To  whose 
authority  thea  are  we  to  submit  ? 

We  shall  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  which  wc  are  in- 
cidentally conducted  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  after  ^  the 
^  Churjch'  of  which  the  Author  spca^is,  and  for  which  he  sets  up 
so  high  a  claim.  This  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  since  he 
asserts  that  ^  the  Church'  is  essentially  a  spiritual  society,  and 
that  her  alliance  with  the  State  is  purely  incidental.  Incidental ! 
Has  the  Church  of  England  any  independent  subsistence  ?  She 
derived  her  existence  from  the  State,  and  is  entirely  supported 
by  it.  If,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  and  in  all  subsequent  periods,  the  State  had  nevej^  inter- 
fered with  reHgion,  had^uever  established  nor  endowed  any  par- 
ticular creed, — where  would  have  been  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Were  the  State  now  to  discard  her,  and  to  endow  and  estabjish 
another  sect,  what  would  become  of  the  pretensions  of  this 
Church  ?  How  many  of  her  present  members  Would,  in  such 
case,  chaunt  her  eulogy  ?  What  would  they  themselves  be  ? 
AVouid  Dr.  Kipling,  Professor  Marsh,  and  the  British  Critics, 
then  be  of  the  same  Church  with  Mr.  Simeon,  with  the  Author 
of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  and  the  Christian  Observers  ?  If  the 
connexion  of  the  Established  Church  with  the  State  were  dis- 
solved, would  these  respective  parties  be  found  maintaining  the 
same  faith,  and  worship,  and  ordinances,  and  discipline  ?  When 
the  Author  speaks  of  the  Established  Church  in  ^  her  spiritual, 
*  appropriate,  and  permanent  character,'  we  ask — Where  is  she 
to  be  found,  and  of  what  materials  is  she  composed  ?  This  sim^ 
pic  question  fixes  him,  like  Prometheus,  to  the  rgck, — and 
where  is  the  Hercules  that  shall  deliver  him  ? 

Such  a  Church  as  this  writer  refers  to,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  being  incorporatpd  into  one  general  so- 
ciety, and  when  he  talks  of  the  visible  Church,  is  a  phantom 
of  the  imagination,  a  chimera — a  nothing.  The  New  Testa- 
ment never  describes  a  Church  after  this  manner.  It  may  be  a 
service  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  place  before  them  the  scrip- 
tural meanings  of  the  term  Church;  to  the  greater  part  of  them 
k  is  indeed  unnecessary  ;  but  they,  we  are  persuaded,  will  per- 
mit us  to  furnish  others  with  the  means  of  distinguishing  sound 
from  sense. 

The  term  gjcxXucpta,  it  is  well  known,  is  derived  from  sK-Kotxhv, 
evocare,  convocarcy  to  call  out,  to  call  together.  It  denotes  pri- 
marily an  assembly  of  any  kind,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  for  business,  KKTao-Twrn  h  ixxXtKna?,  ^  a  meeting  being 
^  convened.'  Thucyd.  Lib,  1.  *ec.  31.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Test.  Acts  xix.  38.  tv  t*i  svyp/xw  cxxXajt**,  "  in  a  lawful 
assembly."  In  its  sacred  use,  it  denotes  either  the  whole  nuip- 
ber  of  Christ's  disciples  considered  as  a  body,  of  which  he  is  the 
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Head ;  or,  a  particular  •society  of  persons  assembled  for  Ckristian 
instruction,  worship,  and  discipline,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  place  in  which  they  meet,  which  is  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference. The  members  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  of  its  sacred 
senses,  are  all  who,  in  different  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have  been 
partakers  of  salvation, "  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number," 
and  which  cannot  be  the  object  of  human  cognizance.  In  its  se- 
cond and  current  acceptation,  sKxXna^t^,  church,  means  an  as- 
sembly of  Christians.  Thus  we  have  'n  ikkXvktm  rov  Qiou  £)ixop*»0w, 
"  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth."  1  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  'n  ixxXn- 
<nx\  M 'ispo7oXu/xoK, — "the  chuFch  at  Jerusalem."  Acts  viii.'.l.  xi. 
22.  **j  iKKXrio-M  Qio-TxXonKwv, — "  thc  church  of  the  Thessalonians." 
1  ThessA.J,  2  Thess.n  1.  When  more  congregations  than 
one  are  spoken  of,  we  find  the  plural  ExxX9)<rut»  invariably  used. 
The  phrase  employed  in  that  case,  is  never  "  the  church,"  but 
the  churches.  Thus,  we  have  the  churches  of  Galatia — *eu 
ixxXuo-iai  T»»5  raXana?.  Gal,  i.  2.  The  churches  of  Macedonia, — 
«» Ex*x»j<ri«»  Ttij  MobKi^onotg.  2  Cor,  viii.  1.  Never  the  Church  of  Ga- 
latia— the  Church  of  Macedonia.  '  The  Church  of  England' 
has  no  prototype  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  writers  of  which 
national  Churches  were  linknown.  We  challenge  the  Author  of 
this  pamphlet  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  New 
Testament  of  the  use  of  the  term  tKKXna-KA^  or  church,  corre- 
sponding to  the  phrase  *  the  Church  of  England.' 

The  term  ivia-Kovo^^  (overseer)  or  bishop,  is  the  talisman 
which  performs  marvellous  things  in  the  eyes  of  our  Author. 
But  does  he  imagine  that  we  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
essential  difference  between  the  bishops  of  thc  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  primitive  I'leurKovot,  or  bishops,  if  that  term  be 
used,  for  we  mean  not  to  contend  about  words  ? — The  bishop  of 
primitive  times  was  nothing  more  than  the  presiding  minister  of 
one  congregation.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  is  presented  by  the 
^clesiastical  polity  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in 
which  a  bishop  has  his  diocese,  and  presides  over  many  con-- 
gregations,  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  the 
Christians  of  their  times,  and  equally  unknown  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  two  centuries.  Such  a  phrase  as  *  the  bishops 
*of  the  Church  of  England,'  in  which  the  authority  of  a  plu- 
rality of  supreme  officers  having  power  over  the  presbyters  of 
many  congregations,  is  asserted,  was  never  heard  of  by  the  pri- 
Aiitive  Christians.  There  was  but  one  bishop  to  one  church  or 
congregation.  This  is  clear  to  demonstration.  The  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  an  episcopalian,  prove  the 
point  beyond  controversy*-  *  Your  bishop,'  is  the  uniform  lan- 
guage of  Ignatius  in  his  epistles  to  the  respective  churches 
which  he  addresses.  Never  does  he  exhort  them  to  obey  *  the 
*  bishops,'     '  If,'  says  he,  ^  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  great 
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*  efficacy,  much  more  efficacious  must  be  the  prayer  of   the 

*  bishop  and  the  whole  church.  He  therefore  who  does  not 
'  come  to  the  same  place  is  proud.'*  Again  :  '  Wheresoever 
'  the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  people  be.'t  A  bishop  hay- 
ing authority  over  the  ministers  of  many  congregations,  or  pre- 
siding over  more  congregations  than  one,  is  a  species  of  church ' 
officer  of  whom  Ignatius,  and  all  preceding  writers,  were  com- 
pletely ignorant.  What  then  does  all  the  parade  of  this  pam- 
phleteer in  his  third,  and  his  fourth  chapters  mean  P  He  could  only 
assimilate  his  own  Church  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  it  regards  its  external  form,  by  proving  to  us,  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  such  bishops  as  rule  in  the  Established  Church, 
presided  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  Let  him  and  his  coadjutors 
clear  their  sight  and  trim  their  lamps,  and  sit  down  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  every  passage  in  that  volume,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  find  there  such  a  Church  and  such  bishops  as  they  would 
intrude  upon  us.  Then,  as  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  which  we  are  to  believe  is  ^  truly  and  purely 

*  apostolical,'  where  are  we  to  find  archbishop  and  clean, — and 
canon  and  prebendary ^ — and  vicar  and  stipendiary  curate  ? 
Were  these  known  to  the  Apostles  ?  If  the  Ephesian  demon 
still  range  the  earth,  and  be  at  any  time  called  to  order  by  the 
bearers  of  these  titles,  he  might  again  say,  we  mean  io  relation  to 
these  various  appeUations  and  offices,  ^^  Jesus  I  know,  and 
*^  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?  J 

The  prime  sentiment  of  this  work,  is,  that  Christ  deposited  his 
authority  exclusively  with  the  Apostles,  and  that  their  commis- 
sion involved  a  power  of  delegation.  Such  a  sentiment  it  is  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  from  the  words  of  our  Lord — "  As  my 
"  Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  Thus,  by  forced  and 
miserable  constructions  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  high  preten- 
!sions  of  arrogant  ecclesiastics  obtruded  on  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  work  miracles-; 
so  were  the  Apostles :  let  these  their  pretended  followers 
give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  then  they 

*  Ad.  Ephes.  ch.  v.  f  Ad.  Smyr.  ch.  vi. 

X  ^  We  have  our-  spiritual  consistorial  courts,  decrees,  and  cere- 
<  monies,  from  them,  (the  Romanists.)     We  have  our  subordinate 

*  church-governments,     our  primates,    prelates,    archbishops    and 

*  bishops,  deans>  prebendaries^  canons  and  other  dignities ;  pro- 
'  vinces,  dioceses,  parishes ;  cathedrals  and  common  churches ;  bene- 

*  fices,  tythes,  perquisites,  Easter-dues,  and  free  willing  offerings ' 
Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  April  21,  1812.  His  Royal  Highness  is  quite  correct  in  sta- 
ting that  these  various  articles  are  derived  from  the  ^  Church  of  Rome.' 
The  word  of  God  no  where  acknowledges  them. 
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/  may,  with  some  propriety,  announce  their  claims.  We  shall 
quote  the  passag^e,  and  then  leave  every  ])erson  who  can  dis- 
tinguish A  from  Bf  to  determine  whether  the  words  ^  evidently 

*  •denl>te  the  same  power  in  the  Apostles  to  transfer  their  autho- 

*  rity  to  others.'  "  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  ' 
^'  uuto  you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. 
^'  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
"  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whose  soever  sins 
"  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins 
"  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."     John  xx.  21 — 23. 

Is  there  a  single  word,  or  the  remotest  intimation,  in  this 
passage,  of  a  power  of  delegation  in  the  Apostles  ?  Are  not  the 
whole  scene  and  circumstance  ispeeial  ?  Have  they  an  aspect 
towards  any  person  or  persons  except  the  Apostles  ?  Could  it 
be  believed,  if  the  fact  were  not  on  record,  that  any  man  would 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  the  above,  in 
support  of  the  transmission  of  spiritual  authority  by  delegation 
from  the  Apostles  }  Such  writsers  could  iM>t  more  outrage  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sense  of  mankind,  were  they  to  affirm  that  * 
the  title  of  Lrn'd  given  to  the  bishops  of  the  Bstablished  Church, 
/  and  the  thousands  per  annum  whidi  form  tiieir  revenues,  had 
descended  to  them  as  Apostolic  legacies. 

The  power  of  delegation  vested  in  the  Apostles,  according  to 
this  Author,  was  two -fold.  '  Its  first  and  most  obvious  exercise 
^  consisted  in  the  appointment  and  ordination  of  persons  to  per-*' 

*  form  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry.'  p.  16.  And  we 
are  referred  to  the  appointment  and  ordination  of  deacons,  and 
to  the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  city. 
AetsVi.l — 7.  xiv.  23.  Most  unfortunate  references  for  this 
high  churchman.  In  the  former  ease — the  appointoient  and  or- 
dination of  deacons — the  multitude^  we  are  expressly  told,  tt?ere 
called  together  by  the  Apostles,  and  desired  to  look  out  cammg 
themselves  for  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  wisdom,  whom  they  might  appoint  to  the  management  of 
the  funds  appropriated  foi*  the  supply  of  the  widows.  What 
was  delegated  here?  Will  our  penetrating  Author  prove  that 
the  seven  were  empowered  on  this  occasion  to  ordain  deacons  as 
stated  officers  in  the  church,  or  that  the  deacons  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  seven  ?  Let  him 
again  look  at  the  passage,  and  then  tell  us  whether  deacons  are 
thus  ordained  in  the  Established  Church  !  Is  the  whole  multi- 
tude called  together  on  such  occasions,  and  do  they  clioose 
whom  they  will  for  tliat  office  ?  As  to  the  other  case,  {Act-%  xiv. 
23.)  was  Barnabas  a  bishop  ?  Where  do  we  read  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  high  office?  Or  is  the  Apostle  Padl  ever 
called  a  bishop  ?  These  two  men  were  propliets  and  teaches  in 
the  church  at  Antioch,  whence  they  were  sent,  at  the  instiga- 
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tton  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  a  mission  to  tbe  Gentiled,  among 
whom  they  ordained  elders  in  every  diurch :  but  we  are  never 
informed  that  Ihey  dekgcded  the  power  of  Episcopal  Ordina* 
tioB ; — not  a  syllable  is  on  record  of  their  delegating  any  power 
whatever.  We  marvel  much  that  such  passages  shouldr  be  al- 
leged as  the  ground  on  which  is  rested  ^  an  uninterrupted  sue- 
^  cession  of  persons  regularly  invested  with  the  power  of  ordina- 
'  tion,  which  is  the  chain  that  in  all  ages  holds  the  church 
'  together,  and  connects  its  ministry  with  its  divine  head  the 
^  only  source  of  authority.'  O  yes !  *  miserable  were  we,'  says 
another  churchman,  '  if  he  that  now  sits  archbishop  of  Canter- 
^  bury,  could  not  derive  his  succesmon  from  St.  Austin ;  St. 
^  Austin  from  St.  Gregory ;  and  St.  Ghregory  from  St.  Peter;' 
^  That  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  that  now  is,'  says  another,  ^  is 
'  lineally  descended  from  St.  Peter  in  a  most  fair  and  constant 
'  tenor  of  succession,  you  shall  easily  find*'  We  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  to  what  consequences  ^is  notion  of  ^  uninterrupted  suc- 
^  cession'  leads,  and  in  what  a  galling  dilenuna  the  present 
Author  places  himself  and  his  Church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  are  further  in- 
formed, as  established  by  the  Apostles,  is  charitcterized  by  two 
grand  fundamental  principles.  1.  That  the  ministers  of  that 
Church  consist  of  three  distinct  orders^  bishops,  presbyters  or 
elders,  and  deacons ;  corresponding  to  the  high  priest,  priests, 
and  Leyites,  in  the  Jewish  Church «  2.  That  the  first  order-^ 
that  of  bishops — is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  orders,  by 
the  powers  of  ordination  and  supreme  church  government,  p.  lol 
That  the  Church  was  originally  formed  upon  this  model,  is,  this 
Author  says,  *  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture.'  JDeducible  ! 
So  then,  this  church  authority  by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  to 
be  bound,  is  something  deducible ! — ^^Such  a  power  is  to  be  founded 
on  inference !  What !  shall  logic  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  per- 
sons who  assert  that  they  bear  the  exclusive  commission  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  *  Reasonable  to  presume' — *  clearly  deducible' — are 
not  modes  of  speech  fitting'the  special  successors  of  ApostleS;  and 
the  sole  depositaries  of  saving  grace.  Where  do  we  learn  that 
the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church  correspond  to  the  high  priest, 
priests,  and  Levites  ?  According  to  this  notion  there  should 
be  only  one  bishop  in  the  Church  Established.  Two  arch- 
bishops and  twenty-four  bishops  are,  to  be  sure,  admirably  repre- 
sented by  one  high  priest !  Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to 
consider  his  holiness  the  pope,  who  is  but  one,  as  corresponding 
to  the  high  priest  ?  But,  in  true  soberness  of  mind,  is  this  imbe- 
cility of  reasoning  to  lead  our  judgements  captive  ? 

He  asserts  that  the  appointment  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  by  the  Apostles,  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  says.    Firsts  then,  ^  The  episcopal  order 
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^  resided  in  the  Apostles,  whose  office,  even  before  their  en- 

*  trance  upon  it,  was  denominated  a  bishopric.  -  Acts  i.  20.'  p.  20. 
The  words  refer  to  Judas.  Was  he  a  bishop  ?  Did  he  ever 
ordain  ?  Did  he  delegate  his  power  ?  We  are  curious  to  know 
to  whom  he  conveyed  it. — We  give  him  this  bishop  Judas. 
ETKTxoflrw,  Acts  i.  20.  clearly  ou|]^ht  to  be  rendered  "office"  or 
*^  charge,"  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  We  wonder 
that  Nutn.  iv.  16  where  ima-wv  occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  has 
never  been  rendered  "  the  bishoprick  of  the  whole  congrega- 
"  tion."  The  Apostles,  it  is  further  remarked,  *  possessed  not 
^  only  authority  over  the  whole*  church,  but  also  individually 
^  governed  the  churches  respectively  planted  by  them,  and  or- 
'  dained  deacons  and  elders  over  whom  they  exercised  jurisdic- 

*  tion.'  p.  21.     *  John  over  the  seven  churches  of  Asia;  Paul 

*  over  tlie  gentile  churches  of  Rome,  Corintli,    &c.  ;    Peter 

*  over  the  churches  of  the  circumcision,  or  Jewish  converts  at 
^  Antioch,  Bithynia,  &c.' of  the  dispersion;    Matthew  over  the 

*  churches  in  Parthia ;  Andrew  in  Scythia  ;  Bartholomew  in 
^  India,  &c.'  But  where,  we  inquire,  is  the  evidence  of  the 
above  assumptions  to  be  found  ?  There  is  no  proof  in  the 
whole  New  I'estament  that  any  of  the  Apostles  were  bishops,  or 
exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  any  particular  church.  The 
Apostolic  office  was  incompatible  with  an  episcopal  charge.  The 
Apostles  are  never  called  bishops.  No  station  was  assigned 
to  any  of  them  as  church  governors.  Their  office  was,  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. — *  If, 
^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lives  of  any  of  them,  they  were,  through 
^  age  and  infirmities,  confined  to  one. place,  that  place  would 
^  naturally  fall  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  such.  And 
^  this,  if  even  so  much  as  this,  is  all  that  has  given  rise  to  the 

*  tradition,  (for  there  is  nothing  liKe  historical  evidence  in  the 

*  case,)  that  any  of  them  were  bishops  or  pastors  of  particular 
^  churches.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  it  is  plain,  that  the  tradi- 
^  tioii  has  originated  from  this  single  circumstance,  that  the 
^  first  pastors,  in  such  a  church,  were  appointed  by  such  an 
'  Apostle.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  the  bishops  of  diflferent 
^  churches  have  claimed  (and,  probably,  with  equal  truth)  to  be 

*  the  successors  of  the  same  Apostle.'* 

After  a  most  impotent  attempt  to  prove  the  Apostles  to  have 
been  bishops,  we  are  conducted  to  the  grand  climax  of  the  whole 
—  -  *    ■  -        .  .  .        -  ^..     - 

*  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Vol.  I.  p.  146. 
A  work  to  which,  on  this  whole  subject,  we  particularly  refer  our 
readers.  We  are  happy  in  leamine  that  a  new  edition  of  this  mas- 
terly performance  is  just  published.  It  deserves  the  most  careful 
study,  as  the  clearest  and  best  description  of  the  rise  of  church  power 
to  which  the  student  can  be  directed. 
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argument,  namely,  that  thoy  delegated  their  authority,  espe- 
cially the  power  of  ordination,  p.  21.  Our  readers  who  study 
the  New  Testament  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  with 
humble  prayer,  seeking  nothing  more  than  a  clear  perception  of 
its  contents,  and  who  have  no  interpreting  Church  to  guide 
them,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Consecration  of  a  bishop 
is,  bonajide,  to.be  found  in  it.  Yes — two  instances  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  are  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apostle  Paul,  who,  it  seems,  accord- 
ing to  this  Author,  was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  whose  address 
to  the  elders  at  Miletus,  is  actually  a  charge  to  the  clergy  at  the 
episcopal  visitation,  p.  29,  (!  !  !)  invested  Timothy  and  Titus 
with  the  episcopal  character.  The  former  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ephesus,  the  latter  to  the  bishopric  of  Crete,  p.  22. 
The  proofs  of  Titus's  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office,  are  the 
following  : — ^He  is  charged  to  "  rebuke  with  all  authority,"  and 
to  "  reject  a  man  that  was  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
**  monition  :"  and  he  was  expressly  told  that  he  had  been  left 
in  Crete  "  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  to 
"  ordain  elders  in  every  city."  These  are  proofs  of  Titus's 
formal  installation  as  bishop  of  Crete  !  Admirable  proofs  !  who 
can  resist  them  ?  Timothy  was  most  certainly  an  Evangelist, 
and  so  also  was  Titus ; — an  pffice  altogether  extraordinary,  ^nd 
which  was  limited  to  the  persons  who  first  possessed  it  They 
Were  assistants  to  the  Apostles,  in  bearing  messages  and  in  set- 
tling churches,  and  a  fixed  station  was  as  incompatible  with 
their  duties  as  it  was  with  the  Apostolic  office  itself.  The  last 
quoted  sentence  clearly  manifests  that  Titus  was  at  Crete,  not 
as  fixed  in  any  official  capacity,  but  as  intrusted  with  a  particular 
business,  the  execution  of  which  left  hira  to  return  to  the  Apostle 
according  to  the  exhortation,  ch.  iii.  12.  "  Be  diligent  to  come 
•*  unto  me  at  Nicopolis."  Titus  was  afterwards  sent  to  Dalma- 
tia,  most  probably  for  the  same  purposes  which  occasioned  his 
visit  to  Crete : — Was  he  also  bishop  of  Dalmatia  ?  The  Apostle 
exhorts  Timothy  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  not  to  di«- 
charge  the  office  of  a  bishop.  Thp  case  of  both  Timothy  and 
Titus  is  peculiar,  and  has  no  reference  to  any  persons  in  follow- 
ing periods.  They  had; no  successors.  Does  the  Author,  in 
styling  these  men  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete,  mean  to  im- 
pose on  his  readers  the  postscripts  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  in  which  they  are  so  denominated  ?  They  are  spu- 
rious, and  have  no  authority. 

We  affirm,  in  opposition  to  this  writer,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  three  orders  of  minis- 
ters, and  that  the  whole  stream  of  its  evidence  runs  in  another 
channel ;  namely,  that  it  acknowledges  only  two  classes  of  mi- 
nisters— pastors  and  deacons  ;   the  former  being  styled  indif- 
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ferentlj  Ein<rx(Mroi,  or  ^^ttjQxni^,  In  no  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  the  form — ^Inshops,  priests  and  deacons,  occur. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  omission  in  the  Epis- 
tles, if  they  existed  as  distinct  orders  at  the  time  these  Epis- 
tles were  written.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  would  un- 
questionably, in  that  case,  bare  been  addressed  to  all  the 
saints,  wilh  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  very  same 
persons  who  are  called  elders,  (rpKr^wTspo*,)  Act$  xx.  17,  are  ad- 
dressed as  bishops,  (sw»<rxoToi,)  V.  28.  The  Apostle  Peter,  who 
assumes  no  higher  title  than  presbyter,  denominates  the  pastors 
of  the  respective  churches  to  whom  he  writes— elders,  (wprfi/T*- 
^ov',j\  1  Pet.  V.  1. ;  and  in  the  second  verse  he  exhorts  the  very 
same  persons  to  discharge  the  ofiice  of  bishops,  «r*fl-xo«w»Ti5.— 
Now  this  could  not  possibly  be,  on  the  supposition  of  this  writer 
and  other  partisans  of  the  hierarchy.  No  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  England  would  call  those  who  are  in  priests'  orders  (or  pres- 
byters) bishops.  He  would  not  exhort  them  to  disdiai^  epis^ 
copal  duties.  Is  a  mere  presbyter  in  the  Established  Church 
ever  called  a  bishop  ?  Elders  or  presbyters  {v^nrQinifoC)  are 
called  bishops  (evt<r%oToi)  by  the  Apostle,  which  incontrovertibly 
proves  identity  of  office,  and  the  terms  to  be  synonimous.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  we  shall  furnish  further  proof. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  giving  directions  to  Timothy,  respect- 
ing the  supply  of  the  churches,  takes  notice  of  only  two  classes 
of  ministers — tvia-Kovoi  and  Tpi<rovrt^i — ^bishops  and  deacons.  If 
by  bishops  he  meant  the  same  as  this  high-church  writer,  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  omitted  all  refe- 
rence to  the  presbyters,  the  stated  pastors  of  the  churches,  at 
the  time  he  is  giving  the  most  minute  directions  in  relation  to 
the  deacons,  an  inferior  order.  Or,  if  it  be  said  that  by  bishops 
he  means  presbyters,  then  it  is  equally  surprising  that  he  should 
have  completely  omitted  all  reference  to  the  bishop's  qualifica- 
tions. The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed — "  To  all 
'^the  saints,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'^  By  bishops  the 
Apostle  evidently  means  the  stated  pastors  of  the  church  at 
Phifippi.*  If  there  had  been  a  superior  with  the  title  of  bishop, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  the  Apostle  should  neglect  him  so 
completely.  If  there  had  been  any  such  person  as  a  bishop, 
with  supreme  poWers  of  church  government,  it  is  utterly  in- 
credible that  in  the  various  Epistles  addressed  by  Paul  to  dif- 
ferent Christian  societies,  not  the  least  notice  should  be  taken 
of  such  a  dignified  personage.  The  subterfuges  and  laboured 
sophisms  which  have  been  devised  to  elude  the  above  arguments, 
can  have  no  force  against  statements  so  clear,  and  reasoning  so 
plain.  We  maintain  with  Campbell,*  that  one  single  passage 
from  the  Apostolical  writings,  has  not  yet  been  produced,  in 
■  "       <   ....       ,  ,  ,         I  .■  1. 1 .1 .1        p        ,, 

*  Eccles.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  p,  128. 
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which  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  the  two  terms  —Tpco^u- 
T^oi  and  cTTicrxowo?,'  elder  and  bishop — mean  different  offices. 

The  Angels  of  the  churches  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation,  and  very  satisfactory  reasons,  we  are  assured, 
have  beenjassigned  in  proof  of  the  term  Angels  meaning  bishops. 

*  The  emblem  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  that  of  "  stars," 

*  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  character  of  bisliops,  whose  office 
*"  it  Is  to  give  Ught  to  the  chnrclies  over  wrhich  they  preside.' 
p.  31.  This  is  another  admirable  specimen  of  the  very  satisfac- 
tory reasons  assigned  in  this  pamphlet !     *  The  term  "  Angel" 

*  moreover,  is  applied  in  the  Revelation  (c.  xxi.  v.  12, 14.)    ia 

*  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
^  applicable  to  bishops,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 

*  as  governors  of  the  Church.'  p.  31,  32.  The  force  and  beauty 
of  this  ^  satisfactory  reason'  we  leave  for  the  appreciation  of  our 
readers.  We  cannot,  however,  find,  that  the  Apostles  are  called 
"Angels"  in  Rev.,  xxi.  12,  14.  The  writer  describes  a  city 
whose  wall  was  great  and  high,  Avith  twelve  .gates,  at  each  of 
which  an  angel  was  stationed.     The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve 

ybundationsy  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
In  asserting  the  claims  of  the  Church,  as  an  authorized  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  he  assures  us  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  many  obscure  passages  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  Church's  aid.  This,  we  imagine,  must  be  one  of 
them.  An  unknown  measure  of  light  is  required  to  make  out 
the  difference  between  Angels  and  foundations  !! 

We  are  next  referred  to  the  early  Fathers  for  satisfactory  proof 
^  that  the  three  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were 

*  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church.' 
p.  39.  The  early  Fathers  are  no  authority  to  us.  They  were 
iieither  inspired  nor  appointed  to  supply  any  deficiencies  in 
the  New  Testanaent,  which  is  th^  only  authority  we  acknow- 
ledge. Let  us  see,  however,  what  use  he  makes  of  them.  The 
character  which  we  have  found  belonging  to  his  ^  satisfactory 

*  evidence,'  so  far  as  we  have  accompanied  him,  induces  strong 
suspicion,  that  the  proofs  yet  to  be  produced,  may  be  as  weak 
and  futile  as  those  which  have  already  occurred. 

In  Clement  of  Rome,  allusion  is  made  to  the  chief  priest, 
the  priests,  and  Levites  ;  and  the  force  of  this  allusion,  it  is  said, 
depends  on  a  presumed  analogy  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Jewish— the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  former, 
corresponding  to  the  hi^h  priest,  priests,  and  Levites  of  the 
latter.  Allusion  and  analogy  are  not  very  satisfactory  where 
demonstration  is  promised  and  required  ! 

The  New  Testament,  we  have  already  remarked,  is  entirely 
silent  respecting  any  conformity  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Jewish.    Is  this  analogy  all  that  our  Author  could  -find  in  tlie 
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epistle  of  Clemens  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  investigation  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  this  epistle  is  so  slightly  noticed  ? 
We  shall  endeavour  to  account  Tor  this  haste  in  quitting  this 
Apostolic  Father.  His  testimony  is  decisive  in  favour  of  only 
two  orders.  The  object  of  Clement  in  writing  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, is,  to  conciliate  lliem  to  their  pastors.     *  It  is,'  he  says,  '  a 

*  thing  most  shameful  to  hear,  that  the  church  of  the  Corin- 

*  .thians  should,   by  means   of  one   or  two  persons,*  be  in   op- 

*  position  to^  its  presbyters' — *  At'  e*  n  Imo  vpoj-umt  a-Tot,a"M^uf   Tpog 

*  Touff  rpHJT^uTipow?.'   ch.  47.     Again:   *  Let  the  flock  of  Christ  be 

*  in  peace   with  the  presbyters  that  are  set  over  it' — 'Movofro 

voiuviov  rov  Xpicrrou  EipnvsvETCi;   jixsra    twv  xaOfora/utEvwy  wpfcrbVTspwy.'    ch.     54. 

Again  :  *  Submit  yourselves  to  your  presbyters' — ^'  vxoT^yrsrs  7oi? 
«-pEo^iiT£po»ff.'  ch  67.  We  read  not  a  single  syllable  about  the 
bishop: — not  the  remotest  intimation  of  any  person  in  the 
church  superior  to  the  presbyters.  If  there  had  been  such  a 
person  as  a  bishop,  invested  with  authority  superior  to  the  pres- 
byters, in  the  church  at  Corinth,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
been  mentioned  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  there  being  no  refe- 
rence to  such  an  office  or  person,  is  clear  evidence  tliat  none 
such  existed,  affording  a  far  better  argument  against  three  or- 
ders of  clergy,  than  any  supposed  allusion  to  the  high  priest, 
priests,  and  Levites,  can  offer  in  their  favour.  In  the  42d  chap- 
ter of  his  epistle,  Clemens  enumerates  the  orders  constituted  in 
the  church,  and  he  mentions  only  two — bishops  and  deacons — 
iTta-KOToi  Kxk  Aaxovot;  where  it  is  plain  that  by  bishops  he  means 
the  same  kind  of  persons  as  are  called  ffpEo^uTspot,  presbyters  or 
elders  in  the  Acts,  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  in  every 
church.'  If  a  bishop  had  been  appointed  as  the  head  of  every 
church,  with  powers  of  supreme  government,  separate  from  hoth 
deacons  and  presbyters,  and  above  them,  Clement  would  certainly 
have  told  us  that  this  was  the  case  when  he  is  distinctly  inform- 
ing us  what  the  Apostles  did  for  supplying  the  churches  with 
ministers.  There  is  no  sanity  in  his  writings  if  three  distinct 
orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  known  to  him  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

VKe  expected  to  find  Polycarp  next  in  the  list  of  early  Fa- 
thers ;  but  being  disappointed,  we  turned  the  leaf  over,  think- 
ing that  probably  his  testimony  was  misplaced  in  the  enumera- 
tion. Polycarp  we  find  is,  however,  actually  omitted,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  presume,  that  Clement  is  so  slightly  no- 
ticed, and  so  unceremoniously  dismissed.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  the  defect.  Polycarp,  then,  notices  only  two  orders, 
presbyters  and  deacons.  *  Being  subject,'  he  says,  *to  the 
^  presbyters  and  deacons  as  unto  God  and  Christ:  *  vworo^rowjuif- 

*  vovq  TOK  9rp«rft;TEpo*5  xa*  ^laxovoif  'wj  Qew  xat  Xg^crrw.'    Polycavpi   Episf, 

ad  Philip,  ch.  5.     Would  he,  or  could  he,  haV;p  written  in  this 
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maahiBr^  if  there  bail  been  a  ,bi9hop  in  fhe  church  at  JPhilippi 
known  toihim  ?  In  ejsborting  thepa  to  be  pf:^binissiTe  to  thepres- 
bytens  as  lo  God,  doc»  he  jpqt  eyifle^tly  a(fiirni  ,4he  pii^ce  of 
presbyter  to  be  the  highest  in  the  church  ?  In  the-fifth  chapter 
of  his  epistle,  Polycarp  describes  the  duties  of  deaqons ;  .i^id  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  .the  duties  of  pi^ei^byters  pr  elder^  ;  but  not  a 
•word  does  .the  lyhole  epistle  contain  relative  to'tbe  ep^qopal 
office.  '  Polyqarp  kne;nr  of  np  Christian  minister  superior  to  the 
presbyters.  TJie reason  of  passing  by  this  e^rly  Father  m\L9t 
Dej)retty  evident. 

•  Agnatius,  thawQT^r,  is  lUpt  ornitte^.  .He  meptiqns  three  or4er8 
diatSnctLy,  bi^ops,  priests,  find  de^cp^s.  At  the  date  of  Igna- 
tiiis'sepistles,  the  Apostles  .weice  all  r^aioTe^lfrpm  the  world,  i^nd 
]lhe>pastors  qf  ^Christian  societies  ^j^i^p.ri^in^  in iraportancemid 
Authority.  Tbe  epistles  of  Ignatius  ri^ain,  in  our  judgement, 
under  ithe  charge  pf  interpoktion,  a^  tb^y  do  in  .the  opinipp,.qf 
<tbe  ibest  and  ipost  impartial  wrHprs  on  ecclesij^^tical  ,ii\^tpry. 
Zhere48  in  rtbem  strong  iateifual  pre^umpt|pn  of  adiilteratipn ; 
.and.it.would,  in.our  opinion,  be  mo^e  in.faypur  of  this  Father^ 
iChristian  jreputation,  to  admittbe  charge,  thap  to  maintain  th^ 
Avbole  of  what  .pass  as  ..his  writings,  to  be  bis  genuine  prodiic- 
.tioi^.  Be  ithey  sound  or  corrupt,  we  shall  lay  bpfooB  pur  read^ 
a  few  extracts  from  them,  as  spepino^ps  of  the  spirit  which  die- 
stated  i  them,  and  leave  lo  tb<^ir  de^iifipn  hpw  far  they  be^r  re- 
semblance.to  the  ApoHtolic  no^ana^r  which  pervades  the  Kpi^tks 
of  the  New  Testament. 

.The.unfailing  theme  of  l.gmiil^,.\Sj  ;subjpctipp  to  the  bisbpp  : 
•and  in  «nfo]r<^ifagithis,  he.makei^.use  of  terms  which  ey^n  rigid 
•j(Episoopalian&themseLves  acknowledge.to  be  scarcely  defensible. 
,^Jt  is  ^oqd  >to.  regard  God.  apd.the  bishop.  Ilctb.at  honours 
^the  b^hop, .shall  l^e  hiou<Mired  of  God.  He  who  does  any 
>f  tiiiog  witkout  the.bifthop,  ministers  to  tlie  devil.'  EpUt.ml 
'  Smyr.  9.   >^Attend  to. the  bishop,  that  God  may  M<end  tpjou^ 

•  'My  ^oul  be.pledge  ior «theirs  who  submit  to  the  bishop,  pres- 
^byters,  and  deacons.  May  ^my  part  in  Gpd  be  with  them.^ 
Ad  Helyc.  6.     '  ¥he  more  silent  a  man  iijnds  tbe  ^bishop,  the 

''.  more  let iiun  ravecence him.  We .  should  regc^rd  the  bishqp .as 
^iKe^woiiidtheXiOEdhioaself.'  Ad JEpKQ-  il^X^  we  havpj^e 
Uipdeiit  and  post. implicit  submission  enJQJined. 

Th^  bishop's  silence  is  a  strange  reason  for  his  receiving 
moreabundant honour.  *  If,'^ays.0ampl^U9  ^  like  tbe  Na^ian- 
^4E^ieii»onk,  celebrated  by  Gregory,  he  ^^hpuld,  in  praise  pf 
^  God,  devote  his  tongue  to  m  iaviolahle  t^iturnity,  hevfoju^d 
<:  be 'Completely  venerajble.'  This,  one  y^ould  be  tempted  ;t» 
tfaiilky  originated  from  some. opulent  ecclesiastic,  wbp  ^A^ 
:lqr  &rtiob.great  a  man  fpr  preaching  ;  at  least,  we  may.say  it 
jieems  an  <«£liqae  apology  for .  those  .^bp  haye  up  objection  to 
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any  thing  implied  in  a  bishopric,  except  the  function.  None 
whose  notions  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop  corresponded  to  Isaiah's 
idea  of  a  watchman,  (Ivi.  10.)  would  have  thought  dumbness  a 
recommendation. 

Compare  the  language  of  Ignatius  with  that  of  Paul :  ~"  JVe 
"  preach  not  oitrselces,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord^  and  our^ 
"  selves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake^  "  Not  for  that  we 
"  have  dominion  over  your  faithy  hut  are  helpers  of  your 
".y^y-"  "^  beseech  you  by  the'mercies  of  Godj^^ — "  by  the 
^^' meekness  and  gentleness  of  ChristV  Compare  it  with  that 
of  Peter  : — "  The  presbyters  among  you^  J,  their  feUow-pres- 
"  byter^  exhort.  Feed  the  flock  of  God  amongst  you,  taking 
"  the  oversight  thereof  Hot  by  constraint^  but  willingly ; 
**  neither  as  being  Lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
"  examples  to  the  flock.''  This  is  the  language  of  Apostles. 
How  different  from  the  inflated  and  lordly  style  ascribed  to 
Ignatius  !  The  Apostles  never  use  such  pompous  epithets  as 
aiiefjMx.»fi(rtoi,  aftodEo;,  which  wc  find,  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
a]>plied  to  the  church  and  to  the  bishop.  While  the  Episdes 
of  Paul,  and  of  the  other' writers  of  the  New  Testament,  shall  be 
the  acknowledged  style  of  Christian  Pastors,  the  minds  of  un- 
/  prejudiced  Christian^  will  not  fail  to  demur  at  the  writings,  of 
Ignatius  in  their  present  state. 

But  Ignatius  will  avail  our  Author  nothings  though  every  syl- 
lable of  his  epistles  be  allowed  to  be  genuine.  It  is  clear  that  the 
bishop  described  in  them,  was  the  presiding  minister  of  a  single 
congregation,  not  a  church  officer  governing  many  congrega- 
tions, and  therefore  quite  different  from  the  bishops  oftheEs- 
tablistied  Church.  Ignatius  exhorts  the  Magnesians  to  come 
together  into  the  same  place  with  their  bishop  and  presbyters, 
for  the  common  stated  purposes  of  religion.  He  represents 
the  bishop  as  being  in  the  same  place  with  the  whole  coogrega- 
ftion.  He  requests  the  church  at  Philadelphia  to  choose  some 
deacon  whom  they  might  send  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  in  Sy-* 
ria,  to  be  present  with  them  in  their  public  assembly.  The 
churches  were,  even  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  in  a  state  very 
different  frotn  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Author  of  this  pamphlet  has  not  yet 'found  a  Church  resembling 
his  own.  His  ivpniKot  would,be  quite  premature  till,  in  his  progress 
through  ecclesiastical  records  and  ages,  he  come  to  the  glorious 
days  of  Constantine,  when  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
bishops  displayed  the  glory  of  this  world,  and  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  kept  paoe  with  the  elevation  of  its  ministers  in 
wealth,  and  splendour,  and  authority  ;  when  pure  Christiamty 
was  already  overspread  with  those  clouds  of  superstitioily  be- 
hind which,  in  the  course  of  no  very  protracted,  period^,  as  they 
became  thicker  and  darker,  it  was  to  set.    The  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  may  find  its  prototype  in  the  Church  to,  which  Constantine 
was  a  nursing fatiier  ;  but  let  notour  understandings  be  insuUpdy 
and  history  set  at  defiance,  by  attributing  to  it  an  Apostolical 
origin.  Such  partisans  as  this  writer,  should  adopt  the  quali- 
fied language  of  "  the  Velvet  Cushion,"  when,  speaking  of 
the  Established  Church  :  ^  Many  of  its  prayers  have  descended 
^  to  us  from  almost  the  first  Christians.'  An  interval  of  two 
or  three  hundred  years,  may  very  decently  be  covered  by  this 
*  almost ;' — a  most  unfortunate  'almost  !* 

Though  we  have  followed  the  Author  into  the  early  Fathers,         *    , 
we  have  no  such  opinion  of  them  as  to  value  their  works  above  y 

the  writings  of  common  men.     Our  object  has  been  to  expose        /  ^ 
his  appeal  to  these  authors  as  partial,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
total  failure  in  the  support  of  his  pretensions.     We  discard  all 
Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,   earlier  and  later,  fropa»the  seat  of  .      K.. 
authority;  simply  on  this  ground,  that  they  are  not  thS  sta^nd-     -      \ 
ard  of  either  our  faith  or  our  practice.     In.  respect  to  these  we 
admit  only  the  sacred  Scriptures.     To  them  we  pay  profound 
homage.    Teach  what  they   may,  we  receive  their,  testimony 
with  all  readiness.     They  supply  evidence,  not  to  be  evaded  nor 
overcome,  that  no  authority  over  men''s  consciences  was.  dele- 
gated by  the  Apostles.     They  contain.no  record. of  any  control- 
Ung  power  over  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  committed  into 
the  hands  of  any  class  of  men.     The  design  of  Christianity  is 
to  convert  and  save  men  from  sin,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
holy  principles  of  conduct.     The  means  of  accomplishing  thei^  , 

great  purposes,  areiiotTestrictedto  any  particular  ecclesiastical  -^Y' 

polity  ;  indebted  for  their  efficacy  only  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  can  derive  no  validity  from  any  peculiar  modification,  of 
.  church  order.  Not  a  single  declaration  in  any  form  dotes  the 
whole  New  Testamebt  contain,  by  which  the  propagation Jof  Di- 
vine truth,  and  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  are-  assoqiated 
with  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  has  promised  to  be  with  all  who 
shall  meet  together  in  his  name,  how  few  soever  they  may  be  in 
number.  Love  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  is  the  bond  of  union 
among  believers,  whose  stated  voluntary  association  constitutes 
a  church,  who  are  fully  competent  to  all  external  regula- 
tions necessary  for  their  united  order,  and  fully  authorized  by 
the  obligations  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  to  promote  its  inte- 
rests in  the  world.  In  every  society  it  is  requisite,  that  some 
of  its  members  be  appointed  to  preside;  nor  is  it  less  evident  \  - 
that  the  right  of  appointment  should  be  vested  in  its  members. 
Though  the  Apostles  were  inspired  and  clothed  \yith  extraordi- 
nary authority,  as  the  first  and  principal  ministers  of  Christ, 
they  appear  uniformly  to  have  recognised  this  right  in  the  pri« 
flutive  Christians,  as  is  manifest  by  the  proceedings  recorded 
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i&  the  fir^t  Utid  the  sixth  chapters  of  liie  Acts,  tAere  we  "find 
the  dentition  of  persons  to  fill  different  offices,  those  of  an  as- 
sociate %o  the  Apostles  and  the  seven  usually  styled  deat^ons, 
ift^deby  the  whole  body  of  Ohristians  assembled  on  the  respec- 
tive occasions.  The  name  bishop,  imtncovoc^  was  unquestionably 
ttppropriated  to  the  stated  pastors  of  Ohristian  congregatioasy 
its  exj)ressive  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  office ;  they  were 
**overtcers,''^on  ivhom  the  principal  care  of  the  Christian  flocks 
rested.  A  Church  in  modem  limes  may  be  governed  by  bishorps, 
^nd  yet  be  essentially  diffetent  from  the  primitive  churches, 
episcopalians  lay  much  stress  on  the  argument,  that  as  thre  pri- 
tnilive  {)a^ors  are  called  bishops,  and  the  Church  of  England 
is  gtjvernfed  by  bishops,  the  Church  of  England  is  therefore 
Apo^tbKc^l.  It  trt^uld  be  justtis  rational  and  convincing  to 
Itiaititapi,  that  becausis  the  civil  rulers  of  Spain  and  of  England, 
are  dendtnitrated  khi^,  therefore,  the  govemment  of  Spatn.ex- 
lacfly  resem/btes  the  Brititsih  Constitution. 

fipisdopal  writers,  in  t>pposing  the  chdms  of  the  Romis/h 

jdhurch,  never  fail  to  ^employ  arguments  which  havethe  shaipest 

•^gfe  agaitast  tfadlr  own  pretenstous.    The  reasoning  of  Barrow 

'ag^in§t  the  ptfpal  stfpremacy,  %s  erqUally  satisfactory  againsi /die 

a^&^mptiou  6f  our  Authbr,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Established 

"t/htirch  ^ire  the  ^^fccfefeslittj  »f  the  Apostles,  and  have  recdved 

frbih  theto,  by  cMegtftioti,  authority  over  Christians,  tmfl  Christian 

fttStitotibns.    *  FbrsuA  apbwer  (being t)f  so  great importaofee) 

^  it  WaStreefdfellhat  a'commission  fromfjod,  its  Founder,  should 

*  he  granted  hi  dcrrv^irigM;  »fid  perspicuf^us  terms  ;  that  Jio  man 
'^  cjtftiec^nedin  duty  grounded  theiiBOn  might  have  any  doubt  of 

*  it,  or  excuse  for  bo^lhafg  at'H*-ftis  made  the  sole  foundation 

*  bf  a  duty  incumbent  on  lis;  Which  we  cannot  heartily  dis- 
^  6har^  without  b€^g  assured  of  our  obligation  "fhcrcto  by 

*  dear  i^vcilation,  or  promulgation  of  God*s  will  4n  the  Holy 

*  *S<5riptture  J  but  apparently  no  such  connnission  is  esLtatitin 
^  iSttrlpture ;  the  allegdftioiis  far  ft  being  Ho  wise  clear,  nor 
♦trt-cftmbly  impressive  of  «ny  stf<h  authority  granted  hy  God ; 

*  but,  on  fte  cototl-ary,  divers  dlearer  testimonies  are  prodndMa 
•derogating  from  it.'  Barronfs  Worksy  wl.  \,p.S^.  erf. 
11^22.  A  jtfdge  produces  the  wwwmission  by  Whicfh  he  hoMs  bis 
loffice ;  a 'peace-Officer  can  sh^w  yon 'his  warrant  :-^bdt  Who  can 
produce  eredekftiaki  t;o  prove  an  Apo^olical  commission  ?  In- 
qtihrcfbr  the  commission  *Whidi%it>tfi$it(tte8  bishopsstfecessors 
to  the  Apo&ftliss,  'anfdhri^^^^  tttem  with  delegated  atrthority  in 
that  capac^ity,  smd  you  aresentin  iqnest  of  it  into  some'Iheda- 
leanmaze,*hi  Whidi  ydu-m«yiwmdertiirthe  day  of  doomwith- 
out  finding  U.  Yott  ttoight  ats  welligo  in  search  t>f  an  antedi- 
luvian cathedral. 

(To  be  ooncludecHn  the  nea^  Number.  J 
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Sotheby's  TragediQ^^  47^ 

Art.  V.  Trag^dks^  by  Wflliam  Sotheby.  Th  Death  of  Z?tfrn/<^J 
Ivan*  Zamarin  and  Zama.  The  Confession.  Orestes,  8vo.  pp, 
361.     Price  10s.  6d.    Murray,  1814. 

X^E  have  suffered  this  Tolum6  to  Ue  longer  on  9UV  tftble^  tb^JQi 
^^  h  customary  with  us  ;  partly  from  the  number  of  poeticiU 
works  which  hs^ve  lately  claimed  our  attention,  and  partly,  w^ 
believe^  from  a  hteat  reluctance  to  oflT^nd  against  even  the  pr^- 
jkidices  of  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  no  otber  notioaof  a 
Tragedy,  than  that  of  its  being  a  play,  and  a  play,  of  course,  d)5-» 
signed  to  be  performed  by  *  his  Majesty's  Servants^'  ia  SqiP9 
^  Theatre  Royal,'  under  aU  the  circumstances  of  evil  attendant 
upon  the  modern  stage.  In  a  former  volume,  we  attempted^  i<l 
the  form  of  a  note  to  our  review  of  ^^  The  Missionary,"  to  dis- 
sociate tbe^e  ideas,  and  to  convince  such  persons,  that  a  Tra^dy 
is  as  innocent  a  species  of  poetry  as  the  minstrel  tales  of  Mrt 
Scott,  which  are,  nevertheless,  converted,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the. manager  of  the  Surry  Theatre,  into  theatrical  9pectaclea>  or, 
indeed,  as  any  other  poetical  narratives.  We  sball  not«  on  this 
;eccasion,  repeat  our  arguments  on  the  subject,  nut  shall  contenit 
ourselves  with  simply  remarking,  that  it  is  as  poetrv>  apd  &9 
the  highe&t  class  of  poetry,  that  we  consider  worlds  pi  tbi?  de- 
scription as  falling  under  our  judicial  cogui^auce.  We  iBtend 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  volume  of  Mr.  Sotheby's^  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  few  observations  on  some  supposed  laws 
of  dramatic  poetry. 

According  to  our  creed  of  criticism,  there  are,  in  every  well- 
regulated  and  unbiassed  mind,  similar  feelings  with  respect  ip 
the  grand  points  of  poetry  j  and  the  expressions  of  these  natu- 
ral feelings,  are  laws,  which  if  a  poet  violatt;^  it  must  be  a]t  ^s 
own  peril.  There  are  laws,  therefore,  for  every  species  of  com- 
position ;  for  dramatic  poetry  among  others.  ^u.t  thesj^  kiWB 
must  be  founded  upon  such  genuine  fiseIingS|  not  ypon  tb<^  na- 
tional or  private  associations  of  the  law-giver  ^  otUerwi^e,  j^ve 
ti*ue  critic  will  call  them  in  question,  while  the  true  poet  \yiU;  UQt 
give  them  even  a  thought. 

Whan  Aristotle  ordains  that  every  fable  shall  have  a  begiu- 
ning,. a  middle,  and  an  end,  the  ordinance  takes  its  riae  itq^ 
;  principles  so  obvious,  that  we  at  once  condemn  every  plot  that 
violates  it.  But  when  he  enacta  further,  that  the  action  of  eveify 
tragedy  shall  be  carried  on  in  one  place,  and  be  ePQipri^d  withm 
four  and  twenty  hours,  are  we  presun)pt]UQU9  if  ve  inqvure — 
Why? 

Again  :  Horace  direct84hat  as  much  as  possible  .of  the  prin- 
cipal action,  should  take  place  upon  vthe  Ma^e.;.and  Yfhen  he 
backs  his  precept  with  so  just  a  metaphysical  obaervatioii*^ 

<  Segnius  irritant  antmoi  d^miasa  per  auvem 

<  Qulm  quiB  ixOX  oonlit  subyiecta  ndeiibi>s  f-^ 
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matter  jost  as  well  as  the  narrator ;  or,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  bein;^  then  first  made  acquainted  with  it,  rather 
than  at  any  other  time.  Does  it  not  appear  very  remarkable  tb 
every  reader,  that  Zauga,  in  the  Revenge,  for  instance,  after 
having  let  his  mistress  so  long  imagine  him  the  fast  friend  of. 
Alonzo,  should  choose  just  the  particular  time  he  does  fordisclo^ 
sing  the  secret  of  his  hatred  ?  Who  doe^  not  ask  himself-^ Why 
is  dl  this  told  just  now  ?  Why  was  it  never  told  before  ?  How 
difierent  from  these  inartificial  devices  is  the  management  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  openings  of  his  plays,  where,  from  the  casual 
and  careless  conversation  of  two  friends,  from  the  quarrel  of 
servants^  from  the  noisy  riot  of  citizens,  the  reader  is  let,  un- 
awares, and  without  perceiving  it,  into  every  thing  necessary  to 
be  known  !  This  is  indeed  art ;  art  so  perfect  as  to  conceal  it- 
self. 

We  may  instance,  too,  the  conclusions  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 

as  in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 

Greeks  and  of  the  French.  In  these,  the  heroes  and  heroines  die, 

or  are  killed,  and  the  reader  knows  nothing  about  it,  till  some 

long-winded  attendant  comes  in  to  inform  him  of  it  in  a  hun- 

Jred-Iine  speech,  *  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.' 

As  soon  as  this  ever-intruding  attendant  makes  his  appearance, 

ill  dramatic  action  ceases ;  all  dramatic  illustration  is  done  kway 

vith  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  company  with  princes  and  heroines ; 

ve  feel  at  once  that  the  poet  is  himself  giving  us  an  account  of 

lefateof  his  principal  personages, — so  far  restrained,  indeed, 

y  the  circumstance  of  his  having  to  speak  through  another 

i)d  an  inferior  person,  as  uniformly  to  render  that  account  tame 

\d  uninteresting.  We  ask  again,  What  can  be  more  inartificial 

an  this  similarity  of  conclusion  to  every  play ;  this  everlast- 

g  introduction  of  the  wordy  ayyiXoc  ?     And  what  can  be  more 

Cerent  from  this,  than  the  infinite  variety  of  Shakspeare's  ca- 

Urophes ;  infinite  in  the  means,  not  only  by  which  they  are 

ought  about,  but  by  which  they  are  brought  before  the  reader. 

Let  us  once  more  instance  art,  consummate  art,  in  the  soUlo- 

'ies  of  Shakspeare,     Few  people's  characters,  perhaps  no  per- 

M^s  character,  can  be  fully  brought  out  in  dialogue.   No  one,  if 

Rurally  represented,  lets  even  his  best  friend  see  to  the  bottom 

liis  heart;  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ;  the  schemes  his 

•cy   dallies  with  in  private ;   the  feelings  to  which    he    is 

tamed  to  give  vent  before  another.     All  this,  if  it  is  to  be 

*wn  at  all,  and,  we  repeat,  no  character  can  be  fully  kaown 

liout  it,  must  be  shewn  in  soliloquy.    Not  that  we  would 

e  a  person  brought  forward,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  to  go 

r  his  own  history  to  himself,  and  to  let  himself  into  the 

et    of   his   own  heart ;  —  we  would  have  the  .heart   laid 

I  to  others,:^not  to  himself^  thought  rendered  audible — 
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nothing  farCher.  Hov^  adnlirably  this  is  maTraged'  in  tfi6  ^Hie- 
quies  df  Shakst)eare,  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  id  remind  our 
]*eadefs :  t6r  the  quick  and  changing  expression  of  fr^'ubled 
thought,  nothing  perhaps  ever  came  up  to  Hamlet'^  '  Oh  !  tbat 
*'  this  too^  too  solid  flesh  Mrould  melt.' 

But,  it  will  be  said  by  s6me,  we  are  no  longer  speaiking  of  art ; 
this  is  nature.  As  we  think  that  some  critics  grow  occastonaHy 
a  little  puzzle-headed  in  s])eaking  of  nature  and  of  art,  we  riinst 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  dur  readers,  whrlte  saying  a  few 
words  on  this  subject. 

Art,  then,  is  nothing  but  genius  tamed  to  Ai6  stddy  and  imi- 
tation of  nature.  If  d.  poet  ^xfi^esses  a  fine  sentiment,  this  may 
lie  styled  nature ;  if  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  atiiother,  of  one 
to  whose  character  it  id  partieuhrly  appropriate,  AA9  is  the 
work  of  art— of  genius  imitating  nature.  There  are,  we  think, 
tfiree  stages  of  art  sufficiently  distinct.  In  the  fit^t,  flile  pfoet, 
or  the  painter,  would  seize  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  sEnrd 
strongly  marked  features  of  nature,  and,  at  th^  stkme  tiVkte,  oyf^^ 
look  or  forget  so  many  of  inferior  importance,  as  to  -render  his 
work  highly  grotesque  and  absurd.  It  woufd,  hoWever,  pro- 
bably be  trde  s^nd  vigorous,  with  a  freshness  and  raciness  aboiit 
It,  if  not  sufficient  to  redeem  its  faults  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frrtith 
critic,  yet  certainly  enough  to  delight  ai  company  thenrteltes  fesar 
civilized  than  the  artist.  In  the  secOftd  stag^  of  Art,  the  reaWter, 
now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Wonderful  adventures,  and 
bigh  and'  heroic  sei!ktiments,  would  have  leisure  to  look  a^out 
him,  and  would  begin  to  open  his  eyes  upon  the  stran^^  de- 
partures from  natute,  of  which  the  poet  hact  been  guiKy.  Full 
of  his  discovery,  and  pf oud  to  give  law  to  genifis,  the  critic 
would  now  bei^in  to  confine  the  poetV  vagaries,  to  hedge  up 
his  way,  and  bang  weights  upon  his  limbs.  Bftit  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  man,  so  cit'Cumstaiiced,  would  Overdo  the  business ; 
would  be  too  anxious  to  maike  a  system;  tvould  deduce  gene- 
fat  laws  from  particular  cases ;  in  $fiort,  wotiM  ihitik  too  moich 
of  His  own  office,  and  too  little  of  the  poet's.  Men,  in  mttch 
greater  matters  ihAxi  thc^e,  run  from  ode  extreme  to  another ; 
and  it  is  ho  vlotwUv  that  tho^e  who  had  Witttessed  the  strange 
and!  fantastic  trajectoHes  described  by  the  first  meteors  in 
ihe  world  ot  f)oe(ry,  sbotild  too  strictly  define  the  {^ath  to 
te  described  by  niore  re^ula^  wanderers:  l^ature,  however, 
could  hot  alway!?  be  fettered  by  rules :  there  ii  a  rnediUm 
between  the  rank  lUxOriance  and  interminable  Htiderwood  of  the 
forest  and  tlie  clipped  hedges  of  a  I)atch  garden  ;  ahd  that  ine- 
diumi  would  att  length  be  foHind.  *  Itv  the  thii'd  stage  of  art  it 
woulcl  be  found,  that  the  ftr^t  poets,  Ittstead  of  haviiig  stirreAdered 
ttiemselves  too  freely  to  hdture,  had  in  fact  not  hnltAted  he^  suf- 
ficiehily  i  tBat  it  is  tht  th4  &ild  afan  of  art  i!6  te  peifedtly  Hke 
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Rf^re'->-Bt*  leasts  t&e  best  tbiQgd  ia'  naftiire ;  )>erfe<?tly  like  .Hm 
perfect  model  which  we  mfty  suppote  nature  Ce  \xwh  itiiper'-* 
feotly  copied.  . 

We  by  no  means  mean  to:  say,  that  tbia  regultfr  gpadatioli.ef 
eleellence  would  take  plilc^  in  ey^ry  nation ;  but  it  8eeal#  thtf 
il^atofral  coarae  of  things.  The  Freitch  have  never  got  be^tedl  \y 
what  we  hare  considered  a9  the  seoorid  period  df  art,; — Uk^  i^  X 
of  forms  and  rnles,  and  all  the  p^di^niffy  of  oriticiaoiL  Iq  ouV 
own  country^  the  prodigious  geniu^of  SbaJtapelirf^slei^ilod.  at 
onee  into  the  third  period,  witheul  ba^ving.  pawed  tbrengh  fte 
aecond. 

The  mo^  deKgfatfiil  and  the  moat  arduoita  boaineaa  of  the 
dramafic  poet,  is  the'  delineation  of  dhara^ter.  It  itf  not.  a-  ntead 
tale  of  loYe  or  of  heroisBiv  that  the  reader  of  a  trag^y  r^cpiireifr ; 
it  is  not  a  merd  tissue  c^  aplemdid  sentiffient  and  luxuriant  de» 
seripiioD ;  but  H  is  a  foreiUe,  touebia^,  alottost  palpable  displttf 
ef  human  character^  at'  onoe  natural  aiid  iibaginative,  and  die*' 
eriminating  without  being  indtTidual.  This  19  a  thing  risqlMring 
such  a  mixture  of  the  man  of  the  worldy  th^  Bftetaphysieian^  and 
the  poet, — of  observation,  #eiection,  and  isaagination, — tltof  no 
one,  who  has  at  all  consulered  the  subject,  can  Wonder  at  thd  \/ 
amaU  portion  of  it  to  be  found  in  drsihiatie  poeta  in  general*  \ 
The  mere  poet  may  draw  a  character  highly  delightful,  no  deubt, 
to^  the  imagination,  but  in  no  Wise  interesting  ta  tlie  feeUilgi&; 
a  being  not  of  thid  world,  and  therefore  altogether  unifit  for  dfa* 
mafic  action.  The  merle  metaphyaieiaif ,  again^  may  bare  the 
heart,  and  exhibit  every  pulsation  there  to  a  meiital  anatomist ; 
bcrtsuoh  a  display  has  little  interest  to  a  popular  reader.  Thtf 
mam  of  the  world  may  give  a  very  eharaetdristic  and  a  very 
touching  {Mcture  of  real^  01^  even  of  fictitious  persons  ;  but  without 
addressing  the  imaginalioilk  .hd  can  neter  hop^  to  exdite.  those 
high  and  tempestuous  feelings  at  which  poetry  aima.  It  mudt  be 
a  mixture  of  these  three^  we  repeat,  that  will  prodael)  sodi  a 
character  as  Othello  or  Macbeth,  as  Hamlet  Or  De  Montfoit. 
<  To  the  srifian  stock  of  characters  sudi  aa  th^se,  we  feat  Jlilr. 
Sotheby  hds  not  added.  Our  poetical  readers  mui^t  be  weU 
aware  of  a  species  of  personages  Who  ^eak  iu  good  heroics^  are 
tender  or  magnanimous,  in  love  or  ih  a  passion,  aUaeoerding  to 
reeeived  rule  and  ancient  custom,  and  fet  who  never  interest  or 
affect.  The  immediate  reason  of  this  is,  that  ev6ry  thing  about 
them  is  general  £lnd  undefined;  they  have  nothing  marked  in 
their  character,  no  little  touches  of  humanity  that  vMlke  C!ne.a6«' 
knowledge  theni  as  one's  own  relations  ;  the  ultioiate  reason  of 
which^  we  suspect  to  be,  that  the  Author  writ^  rather  than 
feels ;  the  consequence  of  which  always  is^.  and  always  must  be^ 
jto  be  read  ifatlier  than  felt« 

A  more  specifiQ  objectton  to  some  of  Mr.  Sotheby^s  oharfto- 
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lets  is,  that  they  vfokte  the  truth  of  history.  History  often  affords^ 
the  grandest  subjects  for  dramatic  composition  ;  and  as  children 
always  ask  concerning  a  story,  *  Is  it  true  ?'  so,  perliaps,  we 
find  some  additionar  interest  in  an  historical  tragedy,  from 
knowing  that  in  its  main  outline,  and  in  some  of  its  subordinate 
incidents^  it  is  true.  But  it  is  not  this  additional  interest  only  of 
which  we  are  deprived,  when  the  characters  of  history  are  ralsi- 
fied ;  •  we  find  ourselyes  called  upon  by  the  poet,  to  admire  a  per- 
son whom  we  know  to  haye  been  detestable ;  and,  in  this  strug- 
gle between  the  truth  and  the  poet,  the  truth  is  sure  to  have  the 
advantage.  We  cannot  consider  the  whole  as  a  fiction ;  we  see 
thia^t  it  is  not  history  ;  and  the  result  is,  a  feeling  highly  unsatis- 
factory. Further,'  when  characters  are  falsified,  facts  also,  by 
which,  indeed,  characters  are  sliewn,  must  necessarily  be  falsi- 
fied; and  we  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, no  sorrow  for  their  misfortunes,  when  we  know  in  our 
hearts,  and  cannot  by  any  endeavours  help  remembering,  that 
the  whole  matter  was  in  reality  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is 
represeiited  to  have  been.  ^ 

V  A  line,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  •  alterations  of  his- 
tory and  additions  to  it.  It  will  have  occurred  to  most  of  our 
riBaders  that,  in  many  of  Shakspeare-s  historical  plays,  persons 
never  mentioned  in  Uistpry,  sustain  a  very  considerable  part. 
Additions  to  history,  when  judiciously  made,  are  by  no  means 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  above.  They  do  not  involve  any 
contradiction  between  the  poet  and  the  historian.  Things  might 
have  been  so,  for  any  thing  we  know.  Not  only  is  it  not  impro- 
bable, but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  prince  Henry, 
in  the  days  of  his  wildness,  was  haunted  by  such  a  being 
fHrFalstafl^  carrying  in  his  train  such  subordinate  wretches  as 
Poins,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Gadshill.  But,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  history,  assuredly  David  Rizzio  was  not  the  best  and 
most  disinterested  of  ministers ;  nor,  when  '  the  mine  explodes^ 
by  which  the  life  of  Darnleyis  terminated,  should  we  expect  to 
£nd  Mary  '  amid  the  borstinp^  fragments,*  while  hastening  to 
apprize  him  of  that  diinger  which  she  had  herself  just  discovered. 
From  fictions  like  these  the  mind  turns  away  with  disgust.  Nor 
is  the  matter  much  better  when  we  proceed  to  ^  Ivan* :  we  find 
^hfit  this  unfortunntte  prince  was  murdered  in  the  reign  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth. 

'<  While  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  just  mention  the  viola- 
tion' of  costume  in  the  tragedy  of  Orestes.  The  incidents  are 
more  like' those  of  a  modern  romance  than  of  a  sober  Greek 
tragedy.  When  Orestes,  returning,  from  his  long  exile,  goes 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  father,  over,  which,  if  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  is  placed  the  hero's  statue  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  spear  in  its  band,  how  does  the  classical  reader  suppose 
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that  he  is  assured  of  his  designs  being  acceptable  or  not  to 
heaven  ?  By  the  flight  of  birds  ?  or  by  lightnings  and  thunder- 
ings  on  tUe  right  hand  or  on  the  left  ?  No ;  ^  the  statue  waves 
^  the  spear/  and  a  voice  cries  ^  Vengeance,  vengeance,  venge- 
^  ance:' which  same  voice,  by  the  by,  is  truly  Aic  ef  uibi^M^,  as, 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  we  meet  with  it  in  the  bath,  and  in  the 
banquet-room.  Indeed,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  *  brazen 
•  bath*  would  much  rather  suit  some  *  black  forest'  or  *  mid- 
^  night  hour,"  than  its  present  place. 

*  But  the  dread  deed  is  destin'd  in  the  plape 
Where  bled  thy  father— at  the  hour  he  fell— 

*  Ores.  I  know  it — aye,  and  justly  so  ordain'd — 

'  Eiec.  There  thou  must  wait  alone  th'  appointed  time. 

*  Ores,  Well— . 

*  Elec.  How  shall  pass  the  dreary  interval  I 
No  light  hag  ^lanc'd  on  that  accursed  spot 

Since  there  he  bled — 

'  Ores.  ;  A  lamp  dispels  the  gloom*- 

*  Elec.  To  witness  what  ?  the  robe  which  shrouded  him, 
Thrice  rent,  where  each  deep  stroke  did  pierce  his  heart. 
Thou  wilt  have  leisure  time :  for  what  ?  to  gaze  on 

The  brazen  bath  crusted  with  unwash'd  stains : 
To  count  the  drops  of  blood  that  spot  the  floor : 
And  gather  one  by  one,  wherever  scatter'd, 
Each  hair,  with  blood  distain'd,  rent  from  his  head^ 
In  the  last  struggle  when  he  gasp'd  for  breath. 

*  Ores,  Thou  shak'st  my  soul. 

*  Eke,  And  thou  wilt  hear  his  groan 
As  the  adultress  smote  him.^    pp.  350^^1. 

\f  we  pass  from  the  characters  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  S.*s 
stories,  we  shall  find  this  in  general  embarrassed  and  obscure, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  plot  at 
the  first  reading.  Not  (hat  the  dramas  are  crowded  with  inci- 
dent; on  the  contrary,  had  what  there  is  been  more  clearly 
brought  out,  there  could  have  been  no  objection  even  to  more. 

But  a  drama,  of  which  the  characters  are  tame,  a^d  the  busi* 
ness  is  ill-conducted,  may  yet  be  pleasing  from  its  poetry ; 
either  from  occasional  snatches  of  sentiment  and  description,  or 
from  the  more  powerful  display  of  passion  in  the  passionate 
parts.  A  reader,  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sotheby's  pro- 
ductions, would  perhaps  expect  to  find  him  elegant  in  the 
former,  walk,  and  rather  cold  and  uninteresting  in  the  lattar^. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  enable  him  to  judge  how  far  these  ex«- 
pectations  are  likely  to  be  answered  in  the  present  volume. 

^  Zamorin  and  Zama'  opens  with  a  priest,  alone,  before  the 
altar  of  the  sun,  and  addressing  that  supposed  deity  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  We  should  clearly  have  preferred  such  an  address, 
after  the  mind  had  been  previously  wrought  up  to  share  in  the 
feelings  of  the  priest.    It  is  one  great  art  in  poetry,  never  to 
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bring  the  render  M  »t  oiioe  imtam  atmosphere  for  which  he  is  not 
prepared*    Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  beginning  of  one  o£ 
iShakspeare's  plays,  than  this  apostrdpbe  of  ViUoma- 
*  God  of  mj  iadiers  I  hear  me. 
IhoB^  thron'd  oo  fiame  1  Tho«  at  whose  dawn,  the  irqiM, 
Thy  visible  creatiab,  bwrsU  Ihe  veil 
(X  darkness,  and  in  new-born  life  and  lustre 
Sees  all  that  breathe,  look  up.  and  bless  tliy  beapns  : 
Hear  my  deep  anguish  1  Now  no  more>  my  voice 
Calls  down,  as  once  in  happier  years,  thy  ray, 
Pufe  source  of  being,  thro'  the  womb  of  earth 
To  stream  fertility.    No  more  thy  priest. 
Fresh  gathering  from  the  spring  free  tribute,  lays 
ITie  prime  of  the  year,  of  herb,  and  fruity  and  flow'r, 
Nature's  sweet  offering,  on  thy  bloodless  shrine. 
Iter  other  gifts  I  bring :  receive  these  spoils, 
That  mournful  on  thy  golden  gates  I  hang, 
The  lance,  the  helm,  and  buckler :  while  1  call 
On  thee,  once  God  of  Peace,  to  arm  thy  sons 
With  dauntless  fortitude.     Let  brave  Zamorin 
Again  exultant  from  Pizarro's  host 
Return ;  and  on  thy  heav'n-bdrn  chM,  sole  heir 
Of  slain  Huascar,  liere,  in  triumph,  fix 

The  crown  that  grac'd  his  sires  on  Cuzco's  throne  !'p.  163—4. 
The  following  description  of  Alpine  scenery  exhibits  a  fair 
specimen  of  Mr.  S.'s  dtjscriptive  powers.     We  do  not  know  that 
it  is  very  pleasing,  though  evidently  laboured  : — we  are  sure  that 
it  is  not  dramatic.    ■  ' 

*  Oh  glorious  Stm !  illumin'd  by  thy  beams 
These  wastes  of  snow,  these  Alpine  solitudes 
Have  gow*r  to  sooth  me.  [advancing j  and  looking  on  different 

parts.2     How  distinct  each  rock, 
Smooth-browM,  or  spiring  high'  its  tapering  peak ! 
Yon  range  of  wavy  sweep,  and  this  that  breaks 
Eastward  in  varied  forms  like  floating  clouds ! 
Their  hues,  how  changeful  !  these,  of  roseate  glow^ 
Those,  azure-dy'd  :  and  some  that  cUtwh  the  sky 
Fling  to  the  light  their  summits  cop'd  ^ith  gold ! 
Oh  thou,  who  spak'st  creation  into  birth/  . 
How  glorious,  Lnrd  of  Nature,  thes^  ihy  works : 
How  awfuHy  miblime  1'    pp*  ^-SB-— 30.  ,  ... 

The  subject  of  the  Maes  we  jjive  next,  is  common,  but  it  is 
one  that  always  interests  ;  and  it  is  here  prettily  managed. 

«  He  who  now  entreats  ybu. 
Had  birth  *mid  rocfes  and  mountains,  on  whose  brow 
Th'  eternal  Snows  have  rest,  in  a  green  vale 
Wbe#e  shepherds  tend  their  flecks,  in  the  brief  i 
iVhai  smniner  lodes  on  Alfidne  tolitudes* 
Lady,  the  birth-place  €f£  the  moantaineer 
Is  twin'darowad  the  heart*- We  may i  at  liuiesy 
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In  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pow'r,  forget  it. 
But  'tis  within  the  heart :  and  if,  perchonoe 
We  hear  the  horn  that  calls  the  herd  to  pasture* 
Or  catch  a  rude  note  of  the  green  corn-pipe 
That  breathes  our  native  melodies,  each  da j 
Hour  after  liour,  consum'd  by  fond  regret 
We  waste  away,  no  more  revisiting 
The  spot  where  first  our  naked  footstep  sported—- 
Do  not  deny  me :  let  me  there  return. 
And  close  the  remnant  of  life'«  troublous  day 
In  prmcy  and -peace/    p.^. 

We  shall  add  the  nMseries  joi  second  eight,  tbdt  ^  Iti^t  dread 
'  curse  of  angry  heaven.' 

'  Donald.  £nou^9 

Death  and  dire  woes  that  mAke  the^^ve  a  .cefugpe 
Wait  thee  and  all  mankind :  there  too  shall  Donald 
Kest  with  his  fatherst  those  who  never  l^new 
That  the  prophetic  ciirse  hung  o'er  their  child  ;-^ 
Or  never  had  the  day  that  saw  his  birth 
Their  blessin?  heard.    Leave  me. 

*  Bothive£  'First  yield  me  answer. 

'  Dont,  Misjudging  mortal !  mark  old  Dohaltf*s  warning  ; 
Mark  what  the  burden  of  the  woe  laid  on  him : 
'Tis  mine  to  view  in  youth*^fair  opening  flower, 
Th'  untimely  worm  that  wastes  it.     I  bcfheld. 
My  virgin  bride,  when  first  I  clasp'd  her  charms. 
Pale  in  her  winding  sheet.     And  now  my  mind 
Is  dark  with  horrors,  such  as  thou  must  feel. 
If,  ere  the  hour,  thou  clearly  jcould'st  discern 
The  ills  that  wait  on  life.    Hast  thou:a  hope? 
Feed  on  it :  does  a  wiah.tby  pulserbeat  .quicken  > 
Indulge  it,  and  thy  heart  inll  ieap  with  glddneas ; 
But—* winiofr'errtaou  art,  ihear,  younger  man  I 
The  fniito4)f  hoar  «sperien€e :  pass  itlr|r .diQM 
In  trust  and  resignatiim  on  heaven's  wUl> 
But  seek  not^to  foreknow  nthat 'God  is  metcy 
Has  from  manis  aaatoh  coaoealid.'— pp.  S\-^2. 

The  following  -passage  eorrtains  ^he  nightly  tcrror»*n)f  the 
murderess  Clytemnestra.  Perhaps  it  is  not  df  difficult  manu- 
facture. 

'  C/y.     He  justly  fell :  and  ever  on  this  day 
We  hold  a  solemnaestival  at  Argos, 
IivhoBOiir  of  11^  nuptials  with  iEgistbus ; 
Add — if  thou: wilt — of>triumph>o'er'Jiie>8lain. 
This  too  is  known it04ill-^but 'tis  not  tknown, 
That  ever  duly  on  4hiS'day?s  vetom. 
E'en  at  the  very  instant,  4iUtlie' dead 
Of  midnights  when  l4nidte;him,.fl.deep  grqan. 
Such  as  he  utter'd  when  he  f^ll  beneath  me, 
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Bunts  on  my  ear:  and  one,  whocrie*  "revenge/' 
Floats  by ;  a  shapeless  figure  indistinct : 
For  I  have  gaz'd  on't  with  unaltered  eye, 
^Till  the  dim  shadow  vanished  from  my  sight. 
Last  night  the  groan  was  heard,  the  voice  was  heard 
Of  one  who  cried  **  revenge :" — the  shadow  floated  ; 
But,  gradually  the  uncertain  shape  assum'd 
The  formof  Agamemnon,  mail'd  in  arms, 
'  Such  as  he  stands,  terrific  on  his  tomb. 

*  CaL  Didbt  thou  then  gaze  with  an  unaltered  eye  f 
^  Cly.  No— 'twas  himself — I  could  not  gaze  on  him.. 
Buty  ere  I  turn'd,  I  saw  the  wound  I  made  : 
And  thro'  his  corselet  gush'd  the  blood  :  he  caught  it, 
And  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  pour'd  forth 
An  ofFerioff  to  the  Furies :  then  drew  near 
And  cast  the  dregs  on  me.'    pp.  301  —2. 

Again. 

<  Thou  see'st  before  thee. 
No  queen  resplendent  in  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 
Her  high  soul  swelling  o'er  with  boundless  bliss* 
The  unfed  beggar,  shivering  at  my  gate. 
Is  far  more  blest  than  I !— he,  at  Uie  close 
Of  each  sad  day,  in  rest  of  sleep  may  find 
Relief  from  woe :  and  revel  in  the  dream 
That  lifts  him  o'er  this  world's  uneoual  lot, 
To  feast  with  Jove — my  dream  is  of  the  dead — 
Of  spirits  howling  in  eternal  torture — 
And  when  I  rise, 

•Tis  from  the  bed  of  visionary  horrors  • 
To  feel  them  real.'    p.  344. 

'  Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is : 
Thou  hast  no  stain  of  blood  upon  thy  soul. 
Could'st  diou  conceive  !«^no«<--none  but  murtherers  ciib> 
The  tortures  that  await  them ! — I  have  felt  them-— 
I  have  giv'n  answer  at  the  dead  of  night 
To  tongueless  calls ;  my  couch  has  b^n  beset 
With  shapeless  forms:  the  Furies  of  the  slain 
Havp  toss'd  tlieir  torches  round  me,  and  their  locl^ 
Knotted  with  adders — '    p.  345. 

The  self-devotion  of  Orestes  is  striking. 

*  Nay,  sigh  not. 
No  pitying  sigh,  no  sound  of  soothing  voice 
Must  now  be  heard  by  me.    Such  sounds  would  melt  me. 
I  have  held  conference  with  a'  form  of  night ; 
My  powers^  each  isense,  and  living  faculty^ 
"My  soul,  and  its  affections,  all  are  bound 
To  beings  that  inhabit  other  worlds : 
To  this  estranged  and  dead.'    p.  339. 
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We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Sotheby/s  powers  in 
the  higher  departments  of  poetry ; — in  the  delineation  of  strongs 
tempestuous,  overwhelming  passion.  And  here  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  trkgedy,  the  Confession,  which  , we  cer- 
tainly think  by  far  the  best  in  the  volume.  We  need  not  enter 
particularly  into  the  fable  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Julian,  count 
of  Tortona,  has  won  and  wedded  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  No- 
vara  ;  that,  farther,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with,  won,  and  wed- 
ded Elien,  a  low-born  girl ;  that  Ellen,  on  the  disco  very  of  her 
shame,  goes  mad ;  that  he  attends  her  for  some  time  in  this 
state;  that,  having  exacted  from  him  a  promise  never  again 
to  look  upon  her  till  dead  or  dying,  she  thenceforward  wanders 
about  alone,  till  found  by  Agnes,  the  deserted  Countess,  who 
takes  her  home,  soothes'  her  madness,  and  spends  her  life  in 
attending  upon  her.  Julian,  meanwhile,  having  by  letter  or- 
dered his  Countess  to  raise  a  monument  to  him,  and  consider 
him  as  dead,  retires  to  a  convent,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Alfonso,  he  assumes  the  office  of  hospitaUer,  and  in  the  zeal 
and  self-devotion  with  which  he  performs  its  functions,  endea- 
vours to  forget  his  love,  his  crimes,  and  his  misfortunes. 
«  Alf.  About  my  twentieth  year, 

Ten  years  now  past ;  [gradually  becomes  mare  and  more  confiued.l 

nay — ^wonder  not.     These  locks 
Once  dark  as  jet,  on  sudden  chang'd  to  grey, 
That  night  I  stabb'd  myself;  and,  whence  this  cheek 
With  more  thdn  time'a  deep  traces  sadly  furrowM, 
Your  haunts  can  witness.    At  my  twentieth  year — 
Till  then,  each  wish  indulged,  that  Fancy  formed. 
Oh  had  I,  ere  that  time,  by  Heav'n's  kind  chastening, 
But  tasted  at  the  brim,  but  sipp'd  one  drop 
Of  that  sad  c^p  whose  bitter  dregs  I  drain, 
Haply  I  had  not  been  the  man  I  am ! 
Virtue  had  charms  for  me.     No — no.     It  sprung  not 
From  Heaven's  eternal  root :  'twas  the  frail  flowV 
That  gaily  blossoms  in  life's  sunshine  day.'  pp,  258,  259. 

*  Oh,  miserable  Ellen  !— 
Her,  her  I  wedded. 

Pro,  You  said  Novara*s  daughter  was  your  wife. 

Alf  [much  agitated.2   Yet,  yet  I  wedded  Ellen— didst  thou 
think  ' 

One  of  such  purity,  not  angels  purer. 
Had  deign'd  to  meet  my  love,  save  that  she  deem'd 
A  husband's  rightful  arms  were  linkt  in  hers. 

Fro.  But  where  is  Ellen  f 

Alf.  Ha!^ 

Pro.  Tortona's  Countess 

Erewhile — 

Alf.  [half  frantic,']  Where,  where  is  Ellen  ? 
Would  that  1  saw  that  angel  stretcli'd  before  me 
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In ^y-form  of  death  :  her ifNile  4^6ek cold ; 

And  themlld  languor  of  her  nzure  /eye 

Fixt  aa  I  gaz'd  upon  it !  would/to  hfi^v'n 

'if^h^t  on  your  barbarous  ,roQl(;3  I  fpui^  ber  corse, 

TransB^t  with  light'ning !  8o.sbe  wece  h^t.d^d. 

Then,  ere  th'^avei^gjer  cajl'di  J  should  opce  more 

•Know  what  it  is  to  i^feep.    Oh  I  JElJqn,  JE^Jje^ !'  pp.  ^0,  261- 


-.X\O>VO1C0 


£re  told,  till  now,  th^t  I,  Tqirtona's  locd^ 

Oarb'd  like  a  peasant  of  the  .northern  Alp^, 

WatchM  at  craz'd  .Ellqn's  jside,  where'er  she  stray'd, 

Begg'dfrom  poor  hinds,  and  forc'd,. where. pray 'rsavaiPd  not, 

'J  he  scanty  meal  that  fed  her.    None  .e'er  tola 

That  pa,  to  sooth  her  woe,  o'er  unknown  rocks 

I  toiPd,  and  smooth 'd  her  way  to  M lianas  vale : 

And  clasp'^  her  in  these  arms  when  on  my  tomb 

^e  sunk  in  tearless  s#oon.'  pp*  26d,  264. 

*  Wh^re  is  she.pow  ? 
Is  the  deep  slumber  of  the  dead  upon  her  ?  \_fr(£niic.'\ 
Weeps  she,  or  raves,  lone,  reft  of  every  friend^ 
Hark !  havk'!  onme «he <tdll8'^i  come. 

Pro.  J^estrain  him. 

.Q)vhold.bis.^t<u|gglji)g  Jinifais.    Sopthe,. soothe .bioi  he^v'al 

Alf.  {after  tiSenthMr^^linig,  I^r^aks  fymJhen^l 
Ye  shall  not  hold  n^el>Qre,.pnseen of  m^n : 
No.  I  mil  «ta|)c.qo{i)||iission?d  o'erthe.world 
Like  Heav'n.'3<eiiquiriqg«i^ij»t.    .Guilt  ,shallsh^ke 
At  my  japproadi,  and^ojitih  tyrn  jfre^.h^fpse  9)^ 
Look,  wnen  I.vi^w.lb^  bpy<in|lustihood 
Of  health  .And  b^^qty,  f^,  he  reels  along 
To  the  deluded  virgui,  in  his  grasp 
1  wilMnfix this  dagger.    -Atmy  biadioig 
The  breast,  that  glow.'fl  bepeath.bis.^ou^h,  sh^l4))eed« 
She  tOfQ,  sh^llde^m  the  hLftw — Ohl  Eljen !  ^answr^r-r- 
Far  kinder.than  the  Jci^stb^t  fir/d  .her  ,squ1. 
There  end  her  wp^  :  ,^Qd awhile. she, recits  in^p^sace. 
His  eye.  may  look  on  heavn  :  mine  never  mpre.'  pp.  26,4, 265^ 

He  escapes  from  the  convent,  and  by  ,me  ,of  ^tbecftigp*  de 
thiatre   rescues  >his  'two  -i^ives  »fvofu  ASssiUBins.    .  /fbe  reader 
iisball  judge  of  the  anagnoirjsis,  ,asJhe.orttics  tepip  i|t,  .Wween 
bim  and  Agnes.     We  do  not  think  it  very  tottchitig. 
«  jf^s*  Qh  what  words 
Can  rightly  praise,  wh^t  earthly  gifts  reward  tl^^e-? 
Thus,  on  thy  hand,  the  Countess. of  Tprtppa 
Prints  the  warm  kiss  of  gratitude. 
Mf.  £  falls  prostrate.'}  Oh — oh. 

i^^e5.  Whence  that  deep  groan  ^    the  assas^o's  s^el  has 

pierc'd  him. 
Alf  Ihoking  yp.J  .Not  that— -I  felt  jtnot.    .Strike — ^?^rikc  me 
dead. 
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Agnes.  What — ^for  this  deed  ?  Let  it  not  grieve-thy  80ul>^ 
Long  ages  past,  a  voice  from  heav*n  decreed, 
•<  Who  spills  man's  blood,  by  man  his  blOod  be  ^ilt.*' 
Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Speak. 

Alf,  But — but  forgive  me. 

Ames,  In  what  hast  thou  -offended  ? 

Alf.  [to  himself.]  I  must  speak. 

The  J;hreaten*d  torments  of  the  world  to  come, 
Where  sinners  meet  their  doom,  are  centered  here. 

Agnes.  In  what  hast  thou  offended  ? 

A]f.  I  have  left 

The  path  where  Virtue  led  me :  I  have  strown 
In  the  smooth  vale  of  innocence  and  peace. 
Hank  baleful  seed :  and  I  have  pluck'd  its  fruit 
That  leaves  a  scar  and  blister  on  the  soul, 
When  all  of  earth  sinks  to  its  native  dust. 
You  know  me  now.     Away — 

Agnes.  I  know  none  such. 

Aif.  But  you  do  know  my  voice. 

Agnes,  Lift  up  thy  cowl  i 

Thy  features  may  instruct  me. 

Alf.  Ask  not  that. 

You'll  turn  ,away  in  horror. 

Ames.  If  thy  guilt 

Aught  touches  me,  this  act  of  rescued  life 
Obliterates  all  trace  of  past  offence. 
Lift  up  thy  cowl.  [He  Ufts  it  up  reluctantly. 

Oh  Heav'ns  ! — I  know  thee  not. 
Nay — go  not  hence. 

Alf.  I  would  not  shock  thy  soul — 

E  To  himself. 1  I  will  not  see  her  more.     But— oh— her  pardon ! 
I  am  (but  do  not  gaze  on  me)  I  was, 
In  happier  years^  when  Virtue  led  my  steps. 
Thy  husband— 

Agnes,  [she  recollects  him,  and  screarHS,]  Thou— my  husband  1 
Julian!  Julian! 
And  yet — I  knew  thee  not.    Thou  shalt  not  leave  me. 
My  arras  shall  hold  thee.    Thou  art  more  than  pardon*d> 
Husband  !^  pp.  272,  273. 

jPass  we  on  to  the  delirium  of  Ellen. 

'  EUen,  [in  a  deiirium.]  So — enter  in,  I  pray  you^ 
Strangers  oad  all :  it  is  but  once  a  year 
We  thus  make  holiday.     Not  so— •not  so— 
You  trip  it  awkwardly,  and  mar  the  measure. 
The  pipe's  not  out  of  tune,  your  step  lacks  ear. 
Oh— I  have  scarcely  breath  at  once  to  dance 
And  teach  the  motion.'  p.284f. 

«  Ellen.  Hark !  'twas  the  shepherd's  pipe ! 
Away  I  away!  haste — to  the  green  hills  fly*' 
I  will  no  bnger,  while  the  dog- star  flames, 
Vol.  IV»  N.  E.  2  P 
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Doze  in  your  sultry  plains.    The  flat  air  lies 

Here;  here,  like  lead  on  me :  it  weighs  down 

The  sottPs  free  wing.    Haste,  to  the  green  hiUs>  fly. 

How  daintily  the  cool  breeze  fans  my  browy 

Tangling  my  locks  in  many  a  mazy  twine  ! 

Climb  o*er  yon  mountain's  peak,  that  props  up  Heav*n  : 

Mind  not  that  mass  of  snow :  so — heave  it  on* 

Agnes,  Compose  thyself:  here,  on  my  bosom  rest. 

Ellen,  Speak  low— speak  very  low^— only  in  whispers*- 
You  know  not  what  it  is.     Stranger !  that  mass 
Which  rock-like  beetles  o'er  you,  is  loose  snow. 
The  mule-beli  must  not  tinkle  while  it  passes ; 
Its  very  ec]io  bursts  it. 

Hail,  once  morer 
My  native  land  1  hail  sweetest  interchange 
Of  all  that  chiefly  gladdens  eye  and  ear. 
Bright  lakes,  the  pine-clad  mount,  and  hill  and  dale ! 
Hark!  'twas  the  Alpine  lark  that  upward  trill'd: 
Angels  may  hear  it  now :  'tis  mute  to  earths 
And  oh  that  sound,  most  sweet  at  distance  lieard^ 
The  hidden  waterfall,  that  in  still  moon-light 
Makes  pleasant  music  to  light-tripping  elves. 
Thou  peaceful  hut !  thou  vine,  that  I  have  taught 
.  To  clasp  the  rock ;  and  thou  my  summer  bowT, 
Where  underneath  the  green  bough's  canopy 
I  sat,  nor  wish'd  for  the  eagle's  stretch  of  wing, 
That  swept  the  upper  world :  oh  never  more 
Will  I  away.  '  On  you  my  eye  first  glanc'd» 
On  you  my  dying  look  shall  close  in  peace  ; 
And  tliere  the  sod  shall  rise  that  hides  poor  Ellen. 
Pray  for  me — oh,  I  die.'  pp.  284 — 286. 

We  have  no  more  room  for  quotation.  The  pfaiy  ends  with 
EUen^s  forgiveness  and  blessing  on  the  Count,  and  the  death 
of  both. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Sotheby's  volume,  to  wihich  we 
hope  that  we  have  paid  due  attention — such  attention  as  a  wortL 
that  must  have  engaged  some  years  of  its  Author's  life,  claims 
from  a  candid  critic.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  often  yell  dmr- 
ing  the  reading  of  it :  lest,  however,  writing  under  this  con- 
Ticiion,  we  should  prejudice  our  readers  against  it,  we  have 
taken  care  ib  extract  diOse  passages  which  to  us  appear  the 
very  best  in  the  volume.  •  Let  the  work  be  judged  by  Ihese^ 
rather  than  by  our  strictures. 
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Art.  VI.  Treatise  on  the  History^  Nature,  and  Treaimentof  Chin-> 
cough  ;  including  a  Variety  of  Cases  and  Dissections.  To  which 
is  subjoined,  an  Inquiry  into  the  relative  Mortality  of  the  principal 
Diseases  of  Children,  and  the  Numbers  who  have  died  under  l^n 
Years  of  Age,  in  Glasgow,  during  the  last  thirty  Years.  By 
Eobert  Watt,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Glasgow,  Member  of  the  London  Medical  and  Chirufgi- 
cal  Society,  &c.  and  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine in  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  392.  Price  10s.  6d.  Smith  and  Son, 
Glasgow ;  Longman  and  Co.  London.  1813. 

'T^HE  advancement  of  our  means  of  curing  or  alleviating 
disease,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
pathology,  that  it  is  always  a  pleasing  part  of  oui*  duty  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  labours  of  those,  who,  to  a  care- 
ful and  attentive  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  have 
added  an  inquiry  irito  those  changes  of  structure  which  are 
commonly  induced  by  morbid  action,  and  who  have  thus  sought 
to  connect,  by  the  most  certain  attainable  means,  the  signs  of 
disease  with  the  actual  conditipn  of  the  suffering  organ.  It  is 
by  these  means  alone  that  medicine  can  ever  be  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which,  we  haVeno 
doubt,  it  will  one  day  reach  ;  and  that  shall  enable  the  physician 
to  exercise  that  judicious  discrimination,  by  which  diseases  that 
aifisct  the  functions  only,  may  be  separated  from  those  that  im- 
pair or  destroy  the  structure,  and  phenomena  that  are  essen- 
tially and  invariably  connected  with  the  different  degrees  and 
stages  of  morbid'  action,  shall  be  separated  from  those  which 
are  irregular  or  accidental.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  Dr. 
Watt  has  conducted  the  inquiry,  now  under  our  consideration, 
into  the  nature  of  a  disease  that  falls  with  peculiar  severity  ou 
the  engaging  period  of  infancy,  and  often  withers  the  pleasing 
anticipations  of  parental  kindness  and  affection,  blasting  the 
tender 

<  Infants  of  the  spring 
Full  oft  before  their  blossoms  are  disclosed/ 

To  domestic  affliction,  arising  out  of  the  ravages  of  this  fre- 
ouently  inexorable  disease  in  his  own  family,  the  Author  in- 
rorms  us  his  £ssay  owes  its  existence,  as  he  was  on  that  ac- 
count led  to  give  his  most  anxious  and  unremitting  attentioa 
to  tlie  disease,  and  to  lament  the  poverty  of  information  sup- 
plied by  our  practical  vnriters.  If  Dr.  Watt's  opportunities  of 
ohservation  have  not  enabled  him  to  give  a  perfect  and  complete 
Essay,  yet  he  has  certainly  supplied  us  with  a  full  and  copious 
history  of  the  disease,  and  a  minute  and  faithful  detail  of  the 
symptoms;  while  the  elucidations  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
by  anatomical  investigation,  confer  on  his  work  a  high  degree 
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of  value  and  importance.  Whether  the  information  con^^yed 
in  this  Essay  will  render  our  treatment  of  the  disease  more 
successful,  or  not,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict ;  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly give  greater  precision  and  uniformity  to  ttie  views  of  the 
practitioner,  and  a  higher  degree  of  precision  in  th6  empltJy- 
ment  of  those  curatire  means  which  are  in  his  power.  Hither- 
to, indeed,  the  treatment  pursued  has  not  been  directed  by  any 
very  certain  principle  ;  it  has  varied  of  course  with  the  views 
which  have  been  entertainied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
has,  in  consequence,  been  most  commonly  directed'  to  the  re- 
moval of  that  spasmodio  action  which  ha&  been  supposed  to 
constitute  its  proximate  cause. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  severe  pneumonic  iaflarama-* 
tion,  haa,  of  course,  called  for  a  deviation  from  this  practice 
in  particular  instances  ;  but  this  inflammatory  action  has  been 
generally  regarded  rather  as  an  accidental  circmnstaace,  than 
as  a  specific  and  constant  ciHidition ;  and  to  have  arisen  more 
Out  of  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs^  which  rendered 
them  readily  susceptible  of  infla|nmatory  action,  than  as  beiag 
in  any  considerable  or  constant  degree  essentially  connected 
with  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  malady »  That  thi&  was  the 
opinion  of  Cullen,  is  manifest  from  his  having  classed  it^  in  his 
Nosological  arrangement,  ilvith  the  spasmodic  diseases  \  and  iq 
his  first  lines  he  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  fever.  This,  too,  appears  to  have  beea  the  opi- 
nion of  the  illustrious  Sydenham.  Dr.  Watt,  however,  vriio 
has  certainly  paid  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  disease,  which 
entitles  him  to  speak  confida^tly,  thinks  that  fever  is  always 
{^resent,  and  that  in  fact  the  disease  bdoiigs  to  the  order  of 
inflammatory  affections.  The  fatal  cases  are  of  course  the  only 
ones  from  which  incontestible  evidence  can  be  produced,  as  to 
tite  nature  of  the  affisction  which  immediately  preceded  death,* 
and  these  seem  to  afford  uoiforin  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Inflammatory  action ;  but  ih  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease, 
the  evidence  is,  in  our  opinioB,  less  conciosive.  Dr*  Watt,  how- 
ever, remarks,  that 

*  Even  in  tlie  mildest  cases^  as  long  as  the  kiaks  contifiue^  there 

is  ^ways  some  part  of  the  day  when  the  presence  of  fevei*  caa  be  de« 

J[d^l^A.     It  may  be  so  slight  a$(  h^H-dly  to  deserve  notice^  bat  still  to 

^jy    attentive  observer,  who  has   opportunitids  of  seeing  the  patient 

4,.   a£>d  niglit,  it  is  abundantly  obvious*' 

^a^  >  ttliaracter  of  the  fever  varies   so.  mimh  m  diffisc^nt  pQ- 

'f  U^        th^  disease,^  and  in  different  cases,  that  Dr.  W.  oonsi- 
loAs  ot         fiorni  several  distmct  varieties. 

<\ers  it  to  *    .  N  that  /^omalous  febrile  state  whidi  accompanies  xtHms' 

<  Thet^T^*^'^^\vtf.  Widest  forms  of  the  disease      Dr.  Darwin^  agree-' 

r  less,  e  V^\t(^tetical  views,  calls  it  a  sensitive  fever.    It  aeems  to^ 
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consist  more  of  the  inflammatory  than  typhoid  type,  but  is,  perhaps, 
a  sort  ofcoippoundof  the  two.  The  pulse  at  least  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  so.  In  freauency  it  resembles  the  latter,  while,  in  point  of 
hardness  it  is  more  like  what  we  meet  with  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
particularly  those  of  membranous  substances,  such  as  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  In  almost  every  case  of  th!s  kind,  even  where  there  is 
very  little  appearance  of  disease,  the  pulse  is  variable,  easily  accele- 
rated on  the  least  exertion ;  and  at  times  becoming  more  irregular 
from  very  inadequate  causes,  such  as  speaking  a  tew  words  louder 
than  usual,  turning  suddenly  in  bed,  or  otherwise  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  I  have  detected  the  presence  of  fever  in  chincough 
by  this  state  of  the  pulse  more  readily  than  by  any  other  circumstance 
whatever.' 

'  The  second  stage  of  fever  is  that  truly  typhoid  form  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe.  In  this  state  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
markable as  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  From  being  full  and  mode^ 
rately  slow  it  passes  at  once  to  almost  innumerable  frequency,  and  is 
often  so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  In  the  case  of  toy  daughter, 
though  I  made  the  attempt  at  least  a  hundred  times,  I  never  could 
count  twenty  successive  beats.  In  some  other  cases  I  found  less  diffi- 
culty in  this  respect^  but  in  all  of  them  the  quidcne8s>  smallness,  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  .very  striking.  It  is  in  fact  such  as  we 
almost  never  meet  with,  except  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is 
seated  in  the  bronchise.' 

*  The  third  state  of  fever  is  more  decidedly  characterijitic  of  in- 
flammation. Tbe  pulse  is  not  so  quiok,  but  it  is  full  and  hard,  at«> 
tended  with  consider^e  dj^SElculty  of  breathing,  occasional  pain  in  the 
chest,  increased  heat,  loaded  tongue,  .and  all  the  other  signs  of  pneup* 
monic  inflammation.  Alarming,  however,  as  these  symptoms  are, 
the  disiease  ia  this  form  is  much  more  manageable  tlian  when  the  pulse 
is  quick  and  sm^U.  Titnepath  of  practice  is  more  obvious,  and  proper 
means  are  likely  to  be  sooner  resorted  to.  The  chief  danger  in  these 
cases  arises  from  the  tendency  of  suppuration  and  abscess.  In  many 
instances,  in  spite  of , the  most  active  treatment,  it  has  ternxinated  ia 
thk  way  and  proved  fatal.'  p.  56. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  this  description 
of  the  varieties  in  the  character  of  fever  in  Chincough  ;  but  an 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  to  which  Dr.  Watt  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  have  sufficiently  adverted.  Does  this  variation  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fever  arise  from  progressive  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, — or  does  it  owe  its  origin  to 
the  inflammation  occupying  diflferent  structures,  in  different 
cases,— oris  it  connected  with  peculiarities  of  individual  constitu- 
tion ?  These  are  questions  which  we  fear  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  of  resolving ;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  must  be  considered  as  incomplete. 

Dr.  Watt  is  indeed  anxious  to  establish  a  resemblance  almost 
amounting  to  identity,  between  this  disease  and  that  inflammatory 
^Qection  of  ttie  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  which  has 
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lately  been  denominated  bronchitis :  but  though  the  similarity 
in  many  cases  is  very  great,  yet  it  cannot  be  considered  as  com- 
plete, for  those  cases  which  have  symptoms  nearly  allied  to 
pneumonic  in0ammation,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  ;  nor, 
indeed,  if  established,  would  it  clear  up  aU  the  obscure  points  in 
the  history  of  this  disease.  The  existence,  however,  of  exten- 
sive inflammation  in  most  severe  cases,  is  a  fact  established  not 
•only  by  the  evidence  of  symptoms,  but  by  the  still  stronger  tes- 
timony of  anatomical  examination.  The  information  contained 
in  Dr.  W.'s  work  on  this  subject,  is  highly  important,  as  it  places 
this  fact  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  and  affords  most  deci- 
sive evidence  qf  the  importance  of  the  early  employment  of 
curative  means,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  carrying  them 
frequently  to  the  greatest  extent  which  the  powers  of  the  system 
will  bear.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
reports  on  this  subject,  which  we  are  induced  to  transcribe  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  professional  readers.  The  subject  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Author's,  four  years  and  a  half  old. 

*  The  lungs  were  found  of  a  purple  colour,  irregularly  interspersed 
with  whitish  spots  slightly  elevated,  which  were  found  to  be  owing  to 
A  mixture  of  air  and  mucus  under  the  .pleura.  There  were  no  amie- 
fiipns  between  the  pleurae^  but  the  lungs  had  not  collapsed  nearly  so 
much  as  usual.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  lung,  a  very  snfall 
quantity  of  tough  purulent  looking  matter  was  observed,  which 
seemed  to  have  escaped  by  one  or  two  small  openings  in  the  pleura, 
whether  the  consequence  of  rupture  or  eroision  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. Similar  matter  was  found  interspersed  through  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  but  there  was  no  where  any  cyst  containing  it.  The 
lungs  felt  knotty,  and  uncommonly  firm  in  some  parts,  but  on  cutting 
into  them  no  tubercles,  such  as  are  ipet  with  in  phthisis,  could  be  de- 
tected. In  some  places,  though  their  bulk  was  increased,  they  were 
iirro,  and  sunk  in  water ;  in  others  they  sunk  frqm  being  collapsed, 
thoueh  not  indurated.  The  pleura  corlalis  seemed  rather  more  vascu- 
lar than  common.  The  trachea  was  slightly  inflamed  on  its  internal 
surface,  and  covered  with  a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  intermixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  purulent-like  matter,  which  increased  in  quan- 
tity downwards,  till  it  nearly  plugged  up  the  smaller  ramiflcations.'— 
p.  131. 

In  this  ease  the  disease  appears  to  have  passed  throi;^h  its 
whole  course,  until  the  lungs  were  no  longer  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  office,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was,  probably, 
the  entire  deprivation  of  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  function 
on  the  blood  in  its  curculation  through  the  lungs.  The  evidence 
which  it  affords,  however,  of  the  presence  of  the  most  extensive 
and  destructive  inflammatory  process  in  these  vital  organs,  is 
complete  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  nothing 
but  the  most  active  and  judicious  application  of  appropriate 
treatment,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  could  arrest  the 
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•course  of  this  disorganiziDg  process.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  this  was  a  oftse  in  which,  from  the  period  at/which  it  assumed 
a  threatening  aspect,  the  pulse  was  so  quick  as  to  n»ake  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  its  frequency ;  we  must,  however, 
refer  our  readers  for  the  history  of  the  case  to  the  work  itself. 
That  portion  of  it  which  embraces  the  histories  and  dissections, 
will  be  studied  with  interest  and  advantage  by  all  who  sieek  to 
obtain  practical  deductions  from  a  careful  comparison  of  symp- 
toms with  morbid  appearances  ;  and  it  is,  in  bur  opinion,  a  most 
yaluabie  part  of  the  work. 

It  strikes  us  as  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  Dr. 
•  Watt,  with  these  cases  and  dissections  before  him,  could  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  led  astray  from  the  legitimate  objects  of  sober 
inquiry,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  offering  hypothetical  specula- 
tions on  such  a  subject  as  this.  His  more  formal  statement  of 
his  views  of  the  disease  we  shall  notice  presently  ;  but  we  are  m- 
duced  to  advert  to  his  theoretical  observations,  not  because  we 
admire  their  ingenuity  or  acknowledge  their  force,  but  because 
we  should  be  g^ad  to  see  every  thing  of  the  kind  banished  from 
works  on  medical  science. 

*  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  (Dr.  W.  asks,)  that  there  may  be  some 
eruptive  disease  of  this  membrane  of  the  air  cells  and  bronchia^,  so 
minute,  indeed,  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation,  but  so  (Considera- 
ble as  to  excite  that  inflammation  which  is,  apparently^  the  principal 
part  of  the  disease  V 

This  notion  he  remarks, 

<  — clearly  explaiils  why  the  inflammation  which  always  accompanies 
this  disease  of  the  bronchiae  and  air  cells,  may  be  mitigated  or  nearly 
subdued^  but  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  removed  till  the  eruption, 
on  which  it  depends,  has  run.  its  course/ 

Speculations  of  this  kind  carry  no  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing, and  if  they  were  permitted  to  influence  our  practice, 
thdr  tendency  would  be  to  lead  us  into  error.  lo  the  example 
now  under  consideration,  the  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  singularly 
unfortunate,  for  the  exanthemata  are  remarkable  for  the  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  of  their  course,  and  are  in  this  respect  more 
conformable  to  general  laws  than  almost  any  other  class  of  dis- 
eases, while  the  Chincough  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  for  the 
uncertainty  of  its  progress  and  duration,  than  any  other  a^ute 
disease.  We  must,  however,  do  Dr.  W.  the  justice  to  remark, 
that  this  is  not  an  error  into  which  he  is  prone  to  fall ;  and,  in 
general,  his  observations  are  those  of  a  reflecting  mind  which  is 
sincere  and  unbiassed  in  its  pursuit  of  truth.  The  following  are 
the  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  W.  regards  as  established 
by  the  histories  and  dissections  with  which  his  own  opportunities 
have  supplied  him,  as  well  as  those  which  are  scantily  supplied 
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by  other  authors,  or  have  been  collected  from  the  difl&rent  ] 
dical  journals. 

'  It  seems  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  Chincough  is  in  all  cases  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  that  its  chief  seat  is  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  trachsea,  bronchiae,  and  air  cells. 

<  When  it  is  mild,  it  may  run' its  course  and  cease  spontaneously, 
without  disturbing  veity  materially  the  other  functions  of  the  body,  6t 
even  the  functions  of  that  very  membrane  where  it  is  seated. 

<  In  some  ca^ea,  the  inflammation,  in  its  acute  stage,  is  so  severe 
and  extensive  in  the  mucous  membrane,  as  to  obstruct,  if  not  wholly 
to  prevent,  the  objects  of  respiration.  Such  patients  generally  die 
convulsed.  > 

<  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  a  more  advanced 
stage^  producing  such  a  profuse  and  altered  secretion  of  mucus,  as  to 
plug  up  the  air  cells  and  bronchise,  and  thus  prove  fatal  by  preventing 
the  access  of  air. 

*  Sometimes  the  inflammation,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane,  ex- 
tends to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  form  of  ordi- 
nary pneumonia. 

'  in  otlier  instances  the  pneumonic  inflammation  runs  on  to  suppu- 
ration, and  abscesses  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs. 

*  Sometimes  the  inflammation  leaving  l^e  mucous  membrane,  and 
extending  to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  excites  tubercles,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

*  There  may  be  other  ways  in.  which  the  disease  terminates,  but 
these  at  least  seem  to  be  ascertained  from  the  dissections  given.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  whenever  Chincough  proves 
either  dangerous  or  fatal,  it  is  by  the  degree  of .  inflammation  in  the 
natural  seat  of  the  disease,  or  by  that  ingammation  extending,  or  be- 
ing translated  to  other  parts.^    p.  192. 

These  deductions,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  c(»itain  a 
pretty  correct  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  Chincough. 
Whether  the  disease  is  in  every  instance  an  inflammatory  aflfec- 
lion,  is  a  question  on  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  deci- 
sive opinion;  but  as  it  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance 
with  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  must  recommend  it  to  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  in- 
quiry. Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Dr  W.  through 
those  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
medies which  Jiave  been  employed  in  Chincough,  nor  does  the 
^ubflect  require  it.  Much  novelty  cannot  be  expected  on  such  a 
subject ;  but  those  who  may  be  induced  to  consult  the  work^  will 
find  what  is  more  valuable,  a  great  deal  of  judicious  practical  in- 
formation and  candid  remark.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  he  has  in  some  instances  rather  over-rated  the  value 
of  some  of  the  less  active  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in 
fins  disease.    To  his  general  views  of  the  treatment  we  most 
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-wlUmsly  give  our  cordial  approbation,  and  tlie  junior  members 
of  the  profession  will,  we  are  convinced,  receive  much  valuable 
instruction  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work. 
iHis  observations  on  the  employment  of  bleeding,  of  purgatives, 
and  emetics,  are,  in  our  judgement,  excellent,  and  are  the  result 
of  diligent  and  accurate  observation ;  while,  on  the  less  promi- 
nent points  of  treatment,  he  has  presented  his  reader  with  much 
minute  and  detailed  information,  as  well  original,  as  cpllected 
from  other  sources. 

T^he  Appendix  to  this  work  contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  relative  mortaUty  of  the  different  diseases  of  children,  and 
into  the  numbers  that  have  died  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  Glas-  * 
gow,  during  the  iast  thirty  years.     The  existence  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  mortality  in  the  early  period  of  human  existence,  is 
one  of  those  mournful  facts,  which  had  been  long  established  on 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence ;  but  as  much  of  tliat  mor* 
tality  was  known  to  be  connected  with  the  universal  dilTusion  of 
small-^pox,  the  introduction  of  tlie  great  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, (the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  by  human  agency  on 
the  human  race,)  had  created  a  natural  and  confident  expectation, 
that  the  destinies  of  our  species  would  experience,  in  this  res- 
pect, an  almost  incalculable  melioratibn.     We  regret  to  state, 
that  this  cheering  hope  appears,  from  the  documents  collected 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  Watt,  to  have  been  hith^to  most  severely 
disappointed.     The  small-pox  has  indeed  become  comparatively 
extinct  as  a  source  of  mortality ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope, 
that  it  will,  at  no  reipote  period,  be  utterly  annihilated ;  i>ut  the 
measles  have,  in  th6  meantime,  that  is,  since  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  become  infinitely  more  fatal  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod.    The  Glasgow  tables,  which  Dr.  W.  has  taken  the  pains 
to  collect,  embrace  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1783  to  1812, 
Dividing  this  period  into  five  portions,  of  six  years  each^  the 
mortality  of  small-pox  is  found  to  have  borne  the  proportion  of 
19.55  per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  first,  and 
of  only  3.90  in  the  last  of  these  periods.     A  most  important;  di- 
minution certainly,  and  demonstrably  occasioned  by  the  establish-^ 
inent  ot  vaccination.      The  measles,  however,  the  deaths  by 
which,  in  the  first  of  these  periods,  was  so  low  as  .93  per  cent, 
and  which  in  the  fourth  amounted  only  to  3.93 ;  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  six  years,  rose  so  high  as  10.76  per  cent,  a  ratio  of  in- 
crease which,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  referred,  is  not  a  Uttlei 
extraordinary.     We  did  hope,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  statement,  that  it  might  have  been  connected  with 
local  and  temporary  circumstances ;  and,  that  however  indis-' 
putable  the  fact  might  be,  it  would  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  great  advantages  to  be  exp^ed  from  the  universal  adoption 
of  vaccination.    Au  examination^  however,  of  the  London  Bills 
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'Of  Mortality,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Medico-chirurgieal  Transactions,  compels  us  to  hesitate. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  candid  and  philosophical  physician^ 
from  that  in  the  Metropolis  also,  during  th^  period  which  has  elap- 
sed since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  has  been  marked  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  mortality  !rom  measles.  If  we  divide  the  Lon- 
don Bills  for  the  thirty  years  (commencing  with  1783,  and  ter- 
minating with  1812)  into  three  periods,  the  total  amount  of 
deaths  from  small-pox,  for  each  period,  will  be  17037 — 18189 — 
and  11532  ;  a  diminution  of  mortality,  from  this  source,  much 
less  than  that  of  Glasgow  ;  but  vaccination  has  not  been  so  ge- 
nerally practised  in  London  as  in  Glasgow.  The  increased 
mortality  of  measles,  however,  in  these  periods,  is  considerable, 
being,  for  each  period  of  ten  years,  2415 — 2796 — and  5747 ; 
the  mortality  in  the  last  ten  years  being  more  than  double  that 
of  either  of  the  preceding  periods.  And  if  we  advert  to  the  mor- 
tality by  measles  for  particular  years,  it  is  found  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400  only  in  seven  instances  during  the  last  century, 
while  it  has  exceeded  that  number  in  eight  of  the  last  ten  years 
comprehended  in  the  examination  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane. 

We  are  aware,  that  to  appreciate  accurately  the  value  of  these 
statements,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  them  with  refe-* 
rence  to  the  population,  which  is  known  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased within  these  periods  ;  but  into  this  investigation  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  enter,  nor  would  our  limits  permit  us  to  do  so, 
merely  to  give  a  little  more  perspicuity  to  the  general  statement 
which  it  is  our  object  to  ina&e.  The  fact  itself  appears  to  be 
clearly  established,  and  the  painful  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  the  sum  of  human  mortality  has  not  yet  been  diminished  in 
the  degree  which  might  have  been  calculated  upon,  from  the 
great  discovery  of  our  own  times.  We  are,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Watt  in  his  conclusion,  that 
the  increased  mortality  of  measles  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
that  degree  of  extermination  of  small-po3(,  which  has  been  al- 
ready ^ected ;  and  that  an  effect  must  have  been  produced  on  the 
constitution  by  the  latter  disease,  ffivourable  to  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  destructive  tendency  of  measles^  or  other  maladies. 
We  regard  this  conclusion  as  hasty  and  premature;  and  we  no- 
tice, with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  fact  which  Sir  G.  Blane  has 
given  in  a  note,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stanger,  physician  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  that  of  131  children  in  that  establish- 
ment, who  had  been  vaccinated  before  they  had  the  measles, 
two  only  had  died ;  and  that  of  an  equal  nunyber  who  bad 
gone  through  the  small-pox  before  they  had  the  measles,  eleven 
had  died. 

♦  This  evidence  is  conclusive,  as  far  as  it  go>es.    Dr.  Watt  has 
certainly  laid  open  a  Qurious  and  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 
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in  the  complete  investigation  of  Mrhich  the  intelligent  portion  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession,  will  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest. It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  mass 
of  evidence  shall  be  collected,  bdfore  we  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause ;  for  though  it  would  be  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened profession  to  conceal  an  unwelcome  truth,  yet,  when 
we  reflect  how  prone  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  to  take  up 
opinions  on  imperfect  or  inconclusive  evidence,  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious,  lest,  by  a  hasty  an^  premature  judgement, 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  prejudices  or  misconception,  which  might 

deeply  afiect  the  best  interests  of  society. 

—  > 

Art.  VII.  1.  A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  ;  intended  to  combine  the 
ancient  Plan  of  Grammatical  Institution,  originally  enjoined  by 
Royal  Authority,  with  the  Advantages  of  modern  Improvement : 
to  which  are  prefixed  some  prefatory  Hints  and  Observations  on 
the  Method)^  of  commencing  and  pursuing  Classical  Leambg,  in 
Schools  and  by  private  Study.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D«D.  12mo. 
pp.  72.  price  2s.  6d.  Gale  and  Co.  1815. 

%  Synoptic  Tables  of  Latin  Grammar ;  containing  the  Declensions 
and  Conjugations,  &c.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  on  three  royal 
Sheets.  Price  2s. 

^[17HEN  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  human  life,  is  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  merely  of  a  classical  education,  that  the  attainment 
of  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  those  languages  in  which 
the  most  celebrated  writings  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved, 
is  among  the  most  laborious  of  youthful  occupations,  and  when 
it  is  furth^  considered,  that  the  usual  method  of  pursuing  this 
desirable  object  is  by  charging  and  almost  overwhelming  the 
memory  with  a  cumbrous  mass  of  rules,  illustrations,  examples, 
&c. ;  it  will  surely  be  admitted,  that  no  ordinary  praise  is  due 
to  him  who  devises  means  of  shortening  this  period  of  labour, 
of  diminishing  the  sum  of  exertion  requisite  for  the  attainment 
of  that  objeet,  and  smoothing  the  rugged  track  by  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  pursued.  Though  there  are  many  literary  por- 
suitd  more  splendid,  there  are  but  few  of  greater  utility  and 
importance^  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  ^  no  royal  road'  to 
Grammar,  any  more  than  '  to  Geometry.'  To  acquire  a  radical 
acquaintance  with  the  former,  calls  equally  with  the  latter,  for 
diligent  application  t£nd  persevering  industry;  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  the  Manual  before  us  sufficiently  proves,  to  attain  this 
object  by  a  much  nearer  and  far  less  difficult  track  than  that 
which  is  usuallytrodden,  and,  inmany  cases,  independently  of 
those  foreign  aids  which  have  been  deemed  essential. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  those 
grammatical  fonniilaries    which  hav«  stood  the  test  of  ages. 
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i¥hicb  have  contributed  so  estontially  to  tiie  preservttion  ^ 
classical  learning  in  Great  Britain,  and  which,  in  passing  tbrongk 
many  successive  editions,  ba^e  continually  tfdded  new  improve* 
ments  to  tlieir  former  excellence,  should  be  displaced  by  a  new 
Compendium,  how  judiciously  soever  arranged  and  luminoiisly 
expressed.  Every  proficient  in  classical  science  feels  a  sort  of 
filial  attachment  to  the  grammatical  ^  guide  of  his  youth,'  and 
is  usually  disposed  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  Insti- 
tutes, whether  LUhfsy  RuddimmCs,  or  the  Eton,  into  which 
he  was  initiated. 

There  are,  however,  cases,  iu  which  the  present  compilation 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  either  in  aid  of  those  which 
have  long  maintained  a  standard  reputation,  or  even  in  prefe- 
rence tp  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  these  cases  we  shall  state 
in  the  words  of  the  respected  and  learned  Author  himself. 

'  There  is,*  says  Dr.  S.  in  an  elaborate  and  well  written  preface, 
<  another  class  eminently  entitled  to  respect,  and  to  every  possible 
encouragement ;  a  class  of  young  persons,  smitten  with  the  uncon- 
querable love  of  learning,  parsimonious  of  the  scanty  leisure  to  be 
redeemed  from  sleep  and  business,  cherishing  the  happiness  of  men- 
tal culture,  and  pursuing  the  honour  of  future  usefulness.  These  are 
toiling,  by  their  own  silent  efforts,  or  by  such  casual  assistance  as  they 
can  procure,  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  neglected  education,  and  to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  portion  of  the  rich  provisions  which  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  afford,  for  informing,  strengthening,  and 
elevating  the  mind.  Others,  enjoying  the  beauties  of  English  litera- 
ture, lament  their  exclusion  from  the  pure  models  of  taste  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  though  they  look  back  on  six  or  seven 
years  of  professed  classical  education ;  but  which  has  proved  an  use- 
Jess  sacrifice  of  time,  and  a  cruel  mockery  of  hope,  principally  be- 
cause it  was  not  founded  upon  a  solid  and  accurate  grammatical  insti- 
tution. Such  persons  mighty  in  general,  lay  t^e  foundation  anew, 
and  build  successfully  upon  it,  without  any  very  extraordinary  efforts, 
if  they  would  persevere  upon  a  steady  plan  of  self-iipproveinent/ 
Pref.  p.  ii. 

And  again, 

*  There  are  seminaries,  in  which  the  late  entrance  of  some  bo3rs, 
or  the  encroachments  of  qualification  for  commercial  life,  or  the 
wishes  of  injudicious  parents,  render  impossible  that  high  discipline 
of  grammatical  institution  which  reigns  in  the  great  schools.  To  the 
tutors  of  such  seminaries,  I  respectfully  submit^  whedier  the  adoptioa 
of<  the  plan  here  proposed  might  not,  in  some  degree^  relieve  their 
difficulties,  and  render  less  frequent  the  instances  which  they  have 
often  to  lament,  of  frustrated  toil  and  time  irrecoverably  mispent.' 
Pref.  p.  vi. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Dr.  S.  is  too  firndy  established  to 
be  materially  affected  by  the  reception  whioh  may  be  given,  either 
by  critics;  or  the  public  at  lar^^  to  these  minor  productions  of 
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his  pen  ;  for  such,  notTrithstanditig  their  intrinsie  exceHeilce,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  ccfnsider  both  the  Manual  and  the  Synop* 
tic  Tables,  compared  with  several  of  his  fbroier  publications. 
Irrespective,  however,. of  all  tliese considerations,  it  is  our  duty 
to  estimate  the  works  in  question,  not  by  the  acknowledged  ta- 
lents and  learning  of  their  Author,  not  by  the  excellence  of  his 
other  literary  or  theological  productions,  but  solely  by  their  own 
merits.  By  this  test  we  are  well  pers^uaded  the  Auliior  would 
wish  them  to  be  tried,  and  from  this  test  they  need  not  shrink. 
We  freely  confess  that  there  are  some  innovations  upon  an« 
cient  practice  introduced  into  the  Manual,  to  which  ^we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  minds,  and  which  render  it 
less  fitted  for  an  elem^tary  book  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  abridged  form  in  which  the 
transAation  of  the  Latin  examples  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  which  would  be  likely  to  perplex  junior  classes,  by  whom 
the  doctrine  of  consequences  is  little  understood ;  to  the  blend- 
ing together  the  rules  and  exceptions  applicable  to  the  several 
£arts  of  speech,  with  the  Accidence,  which  it  is  conceived  would 
B  better  understood  dnA  remembered  in  a  separate  form  ;  and, 
more  especially,  to  the  omission  of  a  literal  translation  of  the 
rales  or  examples  of  Syntax,  which  is  found,  in  the  Eton  and 
other  Grammars,  to  be  so  useful  an  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  eonstruinff.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  most  cases,  a  corres- 
ponding English  rule  with  examples,  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  but  many  of  these  are  by  no  means  a  translation  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  illustrations  are  totally  different. 

We  must  also  notice  under  the  head  of  minute  imperfections^ 
considering  the  Grammar  as  designed  for  the  use  of  junior 
classes,  the  following  omissions.  No  rule  is  given  for  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  in  us  pure.  The  superlative  is  said 
to  be  generally  formed  by  adding  ssimua  to  the  first  ease  of  the 
positive  in  h  and  pulcherrimuSj  which  is  an  exception,  is 
placed  among  the  examples,  though  no  rule  is  given  for  the 
formation  of  the  superlative  of  adjectives  in  er.  The  qualifica*- 
tion  of  the  rule  by  the  term  generally ^  is  not  sufficiently  expli- 
cit. It  is  not  mentioned  that  ipse  makes  ipsum  in  the  neuter 
g«ider.  In  the  English  Syntax  the  following  rules  should 
have  found  a  place : — 1.  Verbs  agree  with  the  first  person  rather 
than  with  the  second,  and  with  the  second  rather  than  with  the 
third.-  2.  When  ho  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  will  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  3. 
An  infinitive  mood  is  used  as  a  nominative  to  a  verb  ;  as  a  sub- 
stafvtive  to  an  adjective,  &c.  4.  Adjectives  of  likeness  and  un- 
likeness,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive.  5.  A  passion  or 
affeolioii  of  tite  mitid^  is  piit  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  ablative,    6. 
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Verbs  passive  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  dative ;  e.  g.  ndn 
cemitur  ulli. 

If,  however,  in  these  respects  oar  expectations  have  been  par- 
tially disappointed,  or  if,  in  some  instances,  violence  has  been 
done  to  our  ea^ly  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  there  are  many 
others  in  which  a  aecided  preference  must  be  g^ven  to  this  excsel- 
lent  compilation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  facility 
it  affords  to  those  who  have  not  a  living  instructer,  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  unhesitating  pronunciation  of  Latin  words.  By  the 
extreme  care  and  accuracy  witli  which  the  accented  syllables  are 
distinguished,  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  that  the  self* 
taught  pupil  should  form  a  habit  (which,  when  formed^  is  not 
easily  broken)  of  false  and  incorrect  pronunciation.  A  still 
greater  excellence  of  the  Manual  and  Synoptic  Tables,  consists 
in  the  classification  and  arrangement  oi  the  several  parts*  In 
this  important  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  any  grammar  which 
has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  The  philosophical  accuracy  with 
ifhich  the  difierent  kinds  of  pronouns,  aaverbs,  &c..  are  ar- 
ranged, cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
learner's  memory,  and  lead  him  imperceptibly  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Universal  Grammar.  That  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  the  Verbs,  is  pecuUarly  excellent. 

In  the  department  of  Prosody  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
the  Eton  grammar  has  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged.  This 
deficiency  has  indeed  been  wronderfuUy  supphed  by  several  valua- 
ble works  on  that  subject,  which  are  now  in  general  use.  But 
as  prosody  forms  an  important  branch  of  grammatical  instruc- 
tion, a  compilation  which  professes  to  include  all  the  elements 
of  grammar,  is  essentially  ciefective  if  this  be  wanting.  Tathis 
object  Dr.  S.  has  eviden^y  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention : 
in  the  Manual  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  public,  all  the  es- 
sential rules  of  prosody  will  be  found  exhibited  in  so  distinct  and 
comprehensive  a  form,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  deriving 
^formation  firom  any  other  source.  The  diligent  and  attentive 
pupil  may  easily  furnish  himself  from  these  pages  alone  with  a 
competent,  if  not  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  a  performance,  which, 
vTe  regret,  has  been  so  long  unnoticed  by  us,  without  extracting 
a  portion  of  that  advice  which  it  contains,  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  reading  proper  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  are  desirous 
of  self-instruction.  Though  the  plan  suggested  is  vridely  dif- 
ferent firom  the  ordinary  routine  of  elementary  reading,  and  the 
reasons  assigned  for  adoptmg  it  may  fail  of  producing  entire 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  tb<^  who  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  an  opposite  course^  yet  we  are  persuaded  the  remarks  them*^ 
selves  will  gratify  our  readers. 

^  The  old  and  estaUiahed  custom  is  highly  to  be  commendedt  of 
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directing  classical  studies,  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  exclusively 
iti  the  channel  of  the  best  poets.  This  practice  greatly  contributes  ta 
the  formation  of  a  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  to  arouse  and  nourish 
¥^hat  may  e;Kist  of  native  genius ;  it  trains  the  imagination  to  a 
proper  activity  and  tendemess,  and  it  gives  strength  and  promptitude 
to  tne  powers  of  the  understanding.  It  has,  also,  another  advantage^ 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar ;  it  is  the  surest 
xnethod,  and  almost  the  only  one,  of  acquiring  an  habitual  and  un- 
doubting  correctness  of  pronunciation.  Neither  will  the  pupil  find  any 
time  lost  as  to  the  ulterior  object  of  reading  prose  works,  from  having 
confined  himself  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  till  he  has  established  a 
thorough  intimacy  with  their  language  and  manner.  He  will  then 
readily  and  easily  form  an  acquaintance  with  prose  authors,  he  will 
have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  characters  of  the  two  kinds  of  com- 
position, and  he  will  more  profitably  discriminate  the  appropriate  ex- 
cellencies of  each.  If  his  taste  lead  his  first  attention  to  didactic  sub- 
jects, I  would  recommend  to  commence  with  the  Tusculan  Conversa^ 
iions^-  the  easiest  of  Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  and  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  engaging-  Afterwards  he  may  proceed  to  any  of 
the  moral  or  rhetorical  works  of  that  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans* 
In  the  department  of  history,  I  presume  that  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy, 
and.Tacilus,  will  be  generally  thought  the  best  succession  for  the 
student.'  Pref.  pp.  ix,  x. 

The  same  opinion  is  further  vindicated  in  a  note  upon  the  pre*' 
ceding  extract. 

'  Some  judicious  persons,  however,  conceiving  that  the  significa* 
tions  of  words  and  phrases,  as  employed  in  prose  compositions,  are 
more  generally  the  primary  and  proper'  sense,  infer  that  a  learner^ 
should  be  versed  in  prose  reading,  before  he  is  introduced  to  the  figu- 
rative and  peculiar  diction  of  poetry.  But^  with  all  respect,  I  doubt 
the  validity  of  the  ground  assumed  for  this  opinion.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  language  of  imagery,  and  the  vivid  style,  which  distin- 
guish poetry,  are  not  only  the  most  congenial  with  the  youthful  tftate 
of  the  mental  powers,  but  are  the  natural  basis  on  which  the  mind 
rests  in  ascending  tp  the  formation  of  general  termsy  and  the  attain- 
ment of  that  stricter  expression  ( — pressum  et  mite  et  Umatum)  which 
marks  the  more  advanced  sta^e  of  language.  It  is  to  this  stage  that 
the  best  prose  works  of  all  nations  belong ;  while  the  earlier  forms  of 
composition  have  been  poetic.  Thus  the  primary  signification  of  the 
most  abstract  terms  is  derived  from  sensible  objects.  From  the 
general  laws  of  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  man,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  principles  which  guide  the  progress  of  human  so- 
cietyi  will  influence  that  of  individual  minds.  On  this  principle  Con-r 
dillac  conducted  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  See  the 
Diieours  PrSUminaire  to  his  Coursd* Etude. 

Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebuf  magna  juvari^  • 
.  Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat.' 

Hor.  Epist."     , 

pp.x,xi.  . 
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Art.  VIII.  Prophecies  of  the  Messiahy  from  the  Beginning,  of  Geiiesis 
to  the  End  of  the  Psalms  of  David^  considered  9nd  improved  in 
practical  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kohinson,  M»  A.  Vicar 
of  Saint  Mary's,  Leicester.  8yo.  pp.556.  Price  12s.  Matthews 
and  Leigh. 

npHIS  is  the  work  not  of  ft  fanciful  theorist,  but  of  a  judicious 
-■-  expositor  of  evangelical  truth.  That  branch  of  the  prophe- 
lical  writings,  to  which  the  excellent  Author  has,  in.  this  volume, 
confined  himself,  relates  to  the  character  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  and  forms  a  subject  of  unspeakable  importance,  botk 
as  affording  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  as  calculated  to  have  the  most  salutary  practical 
influence. 

In  a  plain,  but  interesting  Preface,  ^efixed  to  his  Essays, 
our  Author  remarks,  that 

•  The  Testimony  of  the  prophets,  taken  collectively,  forms  a  body 
of  efvidence  to  prove  the  Messiahship  pf  Jesus  Christ,  superior  to  any 
which  the  human  mind  coald  possibly  conceive.  There  were  those 
who  saw  him,  conversed  with  him,  listened  to  his  heavenly  in- 
strucdens,  end  beheld  his  miraculous  operations ;  who  testified,  '*  we 
**  have  seen  his  glory  on  the  motint  of  transfiguration— -we  have  heard 
<<  the  Eternal. Fatlier  declare*  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  *  This  is  my 
*'  <  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' ''  This  attestation  is 
strong,  and  ought  to  carry  conviction;  but  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing Messiah,  so  clearly  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
in  no  other,  are  more  to  be  depended  on.  This  is  the  more  sure 
tioord  of  prophecy  ' 

The  attention  pi  many  good  men  has  of  late  been  vesy  na- 
turally called  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  prophetical  |>art  dP 
the  sacred  writings.  The  occurrences  of  the  prese^nt  day  are  so 
singular  and  unprecedented,  the  signs  of  the  timeis,  when  con- 
templated by  .a  mind  strongly  impressed  with  tfie  superior 
claims  of  religion,  are  so  gratifying  and  auspicious,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  and  inereased  interest  to  this  branch 
of  theological  science.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  the 
combined  energies  and  augmented  zeal  of  the  whole  Christiaa 
world,  directed  towards  the  universal  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  religious  instruction  both  of  Healb^i  and 
Jewish  unbelievers,  without  being  led  to  inquire,  *  How  fer  these 

*  events  were  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  what  will  be  their 

*  probable  issue.'  At  such  a  time,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  wheithcr' 
the  oracles  of  revealed  truth  afford  any  encouragement  to  expect, 
that  the  objetts,  which  now  inspire  the  zeal,  and  stimulate  the  ex- 
ertions of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  will  ultimiitely  be  at- 
tained ;  whether,  for  example,  the  prophets  have  foretold  the 
conversion  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  whether  they  do  not  represent  this  event  as  simultaBecHis 
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iK^th  the  subversion  of  the  empire  of  superstitioD,  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  all  idol  worship.  If  their  representations  are  of 
this  nature,  the  study  of  prophecy  cannot  fail  to  have  a  practical 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  those,  who  give  full  credit  to  tlieir 
statements. 

This  was  the  obvious  design  of  the  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
lieicestcr,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  volume  now  before  us. 
By  calling  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  prophecies  that  re- 
late to  the  kingdom  and  triumphs  of  the  Messiah,  he  wished 
to  rouse  them  to  more  active  zeal,  and  more  vigorous  ex- 
crtions- 

*  His  chief  solicitude,*  he  himself  informs  us,  *  is  directed,  not  to 
any  system  of  politics,  not  to  the  secular  affairs  of  his  country  or  th^ 
world,  but  rather  to  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
public  attention  on  those  events,  which  are  most  clearly  predicted  in 
the  Mcrbd  volume,  on  which  our  best  hopes  are  founded,  and  from 
which  our  strongest  consolations  are  derived.' 

This  series  o^ practical  Essays,  as  they  are  improperly  de- 
signated by  either  the  Author  or  the  Editor,  bears  evident  marks 
of  having  been  originally  a  course  of  plain,  expository  sermons, 
delivered  for  the  instruction  of  his  parochial  charge.  They 
are  founded  upon  those  passages  occurring  chielBy  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Psalms,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  most 
express  and  unequivocal  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  They  are 
not  intended  to  be  disquisitive,  critical,  or  controversial.  They 
have  no  pretensions  to  ornament  of  style,  or  elegance  of  compo- 
sition ;  but,  like  all  the  former  works  of  Mr.  R.  they  are  emi* 
liently  calculated  for  usefulness.  To  a  work  so  excellent  in  its 
design  and  tendency,  and  so  moderate  in  its  pretensions,  it  is 
tridi  great  reluctance,  that  we  proceed  ixi  state  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  objection. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  inaproprietj  of  affixingf  to  a 
series  of  expository  discourses,  the  less  repulsive  and,  therefore, 
more  popular  title  of  Essays.  We  have  felt,  in  the  perusal  of 
HHm  volume^  several  objections  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The 
second  Essay  begins  with  the  following  paragraph. 

'  it  is  not  our  design  to  comment  upon  every  passage  of  the  Old 
,  Testament,  which  might  probably  bear  some  reference  to  the  expect* 
ed  Saviour,  or  contain  some  ooscure  prediction  of  his  appearance. 
We  shall  rather  select  those  Scriptures  which  are  so  full  and  express 
ill  their  declarations,  that  their  application  to  this  subject  must  be  al« 
l0WBd  by  ^vary  serious  and  impartial  inquirer.' 

After  this  statement^  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  some 
•f  the  disQoairses  are  founded  on  passages  which  Will  not  be  uni- 
Teraally  or  even  ffenerallv  admitted  to  contain  predictions  of  the 
IKtel^aR.    Of  Diis  description^  we  conceive,  are  those  entitled. 

Vol-  IV.  N.S.  2  Q 
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*  Messiah,  the  support  of  David  itf  his  last  moments;*  founded 
upon  II.  Sam.,23 — 1 — 7 ;  and  '  Messiah,  a  pattern  of  meekness 
^and  benevolence  under  persecution  ;'  upon  Ps.  109—1 — 5.  If,as 
we  have  no  doubt  was  the  case,  the  venerable  writer  of  these 
discourses  was  fully  convinced,  not  only  that  these  passages 
might  be  used  with  advantage,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  but  that  they  were  express  prophecies  of  him,  it  would 
not  have  been  improper,  nor  was  it  unnecessary,  for  him  to  have 
stated  diiitinctly  upon  what  this  conviction  was  founded,  and  to 
have  strengthened  his  opinion  by  something  more  satibtactory 
than  mere  assertion.  If  such  disquisitions  would  have  been  too 
minute  and  critical  for  the  pulpit,  they  might  with  ^reat  pro- 
priety have  been  admitted  into  the  discourses,  when  they  issued 
from  the  press  in  the  new  form  of  Essays. 

A  still  stronger  objection  lies  against  the  arrangement  of  these 
Essays.  In  consequence  of  their  being  treated  in  the  order  in 
which  the  texts  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  not  according  to  the 
series  of  events  predicted,  there  will  be  found  very  great  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  subjects.  For  example ;  the  12th  Essay , 
Is  entitled  '  Messiah's  ascension  into  Heaven ;'    and  the  ISth, 

*  Messiah's  readiness  to  appear  as  our  atoning  sacrifice.'  The 
15th  describes,  in  like  manner, the  ^Messiah  ascending  on  high, 

*  as  a  mighty  conqueror  ;*  and  the  Idth  represents  him  '  in  deep 
'  distress,  praying  for  divine  support.'  In  addition  to  the  inco- 
herency  and  confusion  inseparable  from  this  injudicious  arrange- 
ment, there  will  be  found  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  former  to« 
pics,  and  a  great  uniformity  both  of  thought  and  e^^pressioa. 

The  discourse  founded  upon  the  2d  Psalm^  entitled,  ^  Mes- 

*  siali  establishing  his  kingdom  in  defiance  of  enemies,'  is  similar 
both  in  its  title  and  Qontents^  to  the  last  in  the  Series,  viz. 
^  Messiah  reigning  and  prospering,  but  his  enemies  clothed 
'  with  shame.'  This  uniformity  might  easily  have  been  avoided, 
if  a  different  classification  of  subjects  had  been  adopted  ;  and  the 
whole,  instead  of  being  an  unconnected  mass  of  sermons  rela- 

.  tive  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
structive series,  tending  at  once  to  elucidate  thos*^  predidions^ 
and  augment  the  sum  of  Christian  knowledge. 

The  style  of  these  Essays  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  me- 
diocrity. The  earlier  productions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  have  long 
since  enabled  the  public  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  manner  of 
/Writing ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  multijdjF  extracts  ; 
one  specimen,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work, 
will  be  sufficiently  illustrative  of  its  execution,,  in. regard  both  to 
thought  and  expression. 

<  5.^^  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  tlie^he^t  of  the  King*s  eoemiea^ 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee.'* 

<  The  description  will  apply  to  those,  whom  he  reduces  to  a  state 
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oF  cheerful  obedience.  They  were  onue,  without  exception,  •*  the 
King's  enemies,"  disliking  his  government,  and  determined  to  resist 
his  authority.  But  « the  sharp  arrows"  of  conviction,  which  he  sud- 
denly darts  into  their  conscience,  awaken  their  fears,  and  bring  down 
the  pride  of  their  hearts.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  to  himself.  They  are  pierced  and  wounded,  as  by  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver :  and  the  distress  and  horror  of  their  minds  are 

.  often  inconceivably  great,  till  their  enmity  against  him  is  slain,  and 
they  are  made  willing  that  He  should  rule  over  them-  Then,  indeed, 
^  they  fall  under  him."  They  renounce  all  their  malignant  objec- 
tions, they  throw  down  their  arms,  and  their  supreme  desire  and  pur- 
pose h  tq  obey  his  commands,  to  be  active  in  his  service,  and  to  pro- 
mote his  glory.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  arrows  upon  the  three 
thousand  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  '*  They  were  pricked  in 
their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Men 
and  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V  Such  also  was  the  mighty 
change  produced  in  the  heart  of  one,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the 
King's  enemies.  He  felt  the  barbed  arrow,  and  "  fell  under  him.'* — 
•*  Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord,"  was  constrained  in  a  moment  to  "  fall  to  the 
earth;''  and  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  the  insulted  Saviour,  saying 
to  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  wh)r  persecutest  thou  me  ?" — *<  he  trembling 
and  astonished  said,  Lord/ what  wilt  thou  ha.ve  me  to  do?"  O,  for 
an  increasing  number  of  such  examples  as  these  !  They  are  indeed 
among  the  most  glorious  ti^ophies  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Jesus. 
Thus  may  He  '*  ride  prosperously,'*  and  go  on  to  enlarge  his  Church 
by  subduing  the  rebellious  to  the  obedience  of  faith ! 

<  The  description  is  also  applicable  to  the  final  confusion  and  ever- 
lasting destruction  of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  The  time  is 
coming,  when  He  will  go  forth  as  an  armed  adversary  to  bring  down 
the  pride  of  all  who  have  resisted  himi  He  declares,  «« I  will  spend 
mine  arrows  upon  them," — *'  if  the  wicked  turn  not,  He  will  whet 
his  sword ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready.  He  hath  also 
prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death ;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows 

.  against  the  persecutors."  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  the 
deep  anguisn  and  misery,  that  he  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  the 
guilty  soul  even  in  this  life.  How  much  is  comprehended  in  that  com- 
plaint, *'  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  whereof 
drinketh  up  my  spirit :  the  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array 
against  n^  !"  But  hereafter,  when  he  shall  exercise  his  full  venge- 
ance, and  stir  up  all  his  wrath,  how  insupportable  Will  be  the  torture 
.of  condemned  sinners ! — How  entire  their  subjugation !  The  bold- 
est offenders  will  be  appalled  with  terror:  the  stout-hearted  will  be 
.compelled  to  f*  fall  under  him."  Are  we  aware,  with  what  empoisoned 
arrows  he  can  torture,  the  soul,  which  he  consigns  to  hell  ?  **  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  who  among  us  shall 
ilwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?"  '    p.  233^235. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  this  last  work  of  the 
late  excellent  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  is  not  characterized  by  preci- 
sion of  style  and  elegance  of  composition,  the  want  of  these  qua* 
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lilies  is  in  BO  small  degree  eomp^nsated  by  the  de^otkmid  spirit 
tbai  breathes  in  every  page,  and  the  prominence  giveii  to  those 
momentous  truths  of  reyeiation,  with  which  all  our  hopes  of  im* 
mortality  are  essentially  connected. 

Art.  IX.  Hiniijrom  an  Invalid  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  In  the  Conduct 
of  Life,  in  various  Relations.  By  Anna  Williams,  Authoress  of 
«  Incitement  to  Early  Piety.'*  12mo.  pp.  130.  Price  is.  London. 
Hatchard. 

'T'HERE  cannot  be  top  many  publicatians  of  this  description. 
Every  writer  has  within  his  connexions  a  particular  sphere 
of  influence,  in  which  his  name  serves  to  aid  the  impression  of 
his  instructions,  or  to  procure  an  admission  for  truths  too  homely 
to  be  received  without  such  an  introduction.     *  it  may  be  pre- 

*  sumed/  observes  Mrs.  Williams  in  the  Preface  to  this  little 
volume,  ^  that  whatever  is  in  its  nature  meritorious,  cannot  be 
^  too  often  enforced :  and,   to  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent 

*  divine,  <^  The  multitude  of  old  books  affords  no  argument 
*^  against  the  publication  of  new  ones ;  since  new  ones  will  be 
**  read  when  old  ones  are  neglected,  and  almost  all  mankind  wre 
^  in  this  respect  Athenians." ' 

The  present  volume,  however,  is  too  good  to  need  an  apology. 
It  contains  tt  variety  of  useful  instructions,  the  dictates  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  amiable  mind.  The  letters,  for  the  most  part  short, 
are  seventeen  in  number,  and  relate  to  *  Time,*  *  Devotion,*  L4te^ 
ir^ture,  and  Accomplishments ;  Amusements,  Moral  Character,  and 
the  Relative  Duties.  One  useful  fekture  in  the  work,  is  its  re- 
ference to  various  books  on  difierent  subjects^  the  perusal  of 
which  may  be  recommended,  or  with  caution  permitted,  to  young 
persons.  As  a  specimea  of  the  style,  we  give  the  folio wiag  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  on  Patience. 

*  Patience  is  a  di&tinct  quality.  Many  motives  impel  men  to  rise  supe* 
rior  to  thefear  of  corporeal  (corporal]  suffering;  among  the  most  power- 
ful are  vanity  and  the  love  of  iame :  but  the  patience  I  am  recomraend- 
inghas  qeither  of  these  for  its  stimulus.  It  is  meek  and  retired;  it  is  not 
the  gorgeous  robe  in  which  we  are  arrayed  on  gala  days,  hut  the  plain 
russet  garb  of  our  everyday  habiliment ;  it  fadeth  not,  neither  changes 
in  ftfihion  nor  in  form.  Patience  is  exhibited  in  sustaining  with  flrm- 
ness  the  iingennff  calamities  of  Hfe.  Round  the  newly  afflicted 
mourner,  the  herd  o£  friends  assemble,  each  ea^er  to  express  his 
sympatbya  and  each  ready  with  the  teaWnd  the  sigh — but  the  novelty 
past*  the  crowd  retire.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  roll  on  ;  the  cida- 
mity  continues,  but  the  lovers  and  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.  What  then 
remains  ?  God,  and  the  patience  wlierein  they  possess  their  smds  ! 
By  th^  couch  &i  the  afflicted  this  kmly  but  beavep-bom  virtue  takes 
her  stand,  nor  quits  it  but  with  life.    With  nothing  to  attract  the  aj^ 
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price.  The  tear  which  falls  unseen,  the  sigh  which  is  breathea  UO^ 
aeard,  her  unwearied  support  checks  or  meliorates  and  her  saile 
bids  the  mourners  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  Him  who  tella  tbeic 
wanderings,  puts  their  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  notea  all  theae  thiQg9 
in  his  book. 

*  Those  who  have  dragged  the  lengthened  chain  of  monotonous 
existence  during  years  of  paiti  and  confinement,  or  whose  hearts  are 
wrung  with  the  bitter  agony  of  some  incurable  domestic  misfortune, 
which  has  snapped  asunder  the  thread  of  social  enjoyment,  can  best 
appreciate  its  sterling  worth, 

**  These  hide  their  grief  from  every  eye ; 
They  may  not  weep,  they  must  not  sigli ; 
From  hope  they  vamly  tij  to  borrow 
Some  happier  tint  to  jp^ild  the  mort ow/' 

*  But  the  hope  which  still  eludes  their  grasp  is  supplied  by  patience. 
Believe  me,  my  child,  this  truly  christian  qualification  is  well  worth 
some  trouble  in  the  acquirement,  for  it  is  of  more  value  than  gold» 
yea,  than  much  fine  gold,  in  a  mutable  world  where  so  much  arises 
which  gold  can  neither  avert  nor  heal.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  re- 
ligion, the  superstructure  is  built  by  habit%  Endeavour  in  early  Ufe  to 
acquire  so  necessary  an  ingredient  towards  rendering  palatable  the 
cup  of  life,  and  pray  fervently  for  that  aid  from  above  which  idone 
can  give  success  to  your  desires.'  pp.  83 — 5- 

The  letter  on  Coiijagcil  Duties,  is  particukrly  sensible. 

Wittiout  making  it  the  subject  of  a  distioet  articdey  we  may  b« 
allowed  to  take  this  poeaaioa  of  reeonaineadiag  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  the  little  ^  Manual  of  DoTotioiV  referred  to  id 
tlie  title  page  of  the  above  work.  It  is  professedly  *  adapted  to 
<  youth  of  b(]^h  sexes,'  by  which  a  class  rather  above  infant 
$mu€ls  will  be  understood.  Twenty-two  hymns  selected  for  the 
purpose  of.  daily  devotion,  are  given  at  the  end.  A  new  edition 
hasjust  been  published',  price  eight-pence. 

Art.  X.  Dissertations  and  Letters :  by  Don  Josepli  Rodriguez,  the 
Chevalier  Delambre,  Baron  deZach,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  and  others.  Tending  either  to  impugn  or  to 
defend  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Eliiglaiid  and  Wales,  carry- 
ing on  by  Col.  Mudge  and  Ca^t.  C<^by.  Collected,  with  Notes 
and  Observations,  including  an  Exposure  of  the  Misrepresentations 
and  Contradictions  of  Dr.  Thomson,^  and  a  Defence  of  the  late 
Astronomer  Royal  from  the  Imputations  of  Baroo  de  Zach.  By 
Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo. 
pp.  101.  Price  Ss.  London.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1815  * 

VU'E  are  of  opinioo,  that  Dr.  Q-.bas  done  n&  small  serviee  ie  the 

cause- of  British  literature,  by  bringittg  within  the  compass 

•f  a  small  but  interesting  pamphlet^  whatever  reiales  essetitiiBiIly 
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to  the  Critique  on  the  accuracy  of  Col.  Madge's  Trigonometrical 
Survey. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  provided  for  the  case  of  such  readers 
as  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  consult  the  original  works  on 
the  subject.  As  it  is  indeed  a  national  concern,  every  patriotic 
Briton  must  naturally  wish  for  so  much  information,  as  will  en- 
able him  to  satisfy  bis  own  mind  on  the  nature  and  probable 
causes  of  the  strikmgly  anomalous  result  of  the  Survey.  And 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  reader  of  even  that  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  majority  of  the  public  in  this  country,  will,  by  the  per- 
spicuous statement  of  Dr.  G.  find  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  precision  of  Col.  Miidge's 
measurements  and.  observations,  notwithstanding  any  suspicions 
to  the  contrary  which  may  have  been  occasioneil  by  reports  con- 
cerning tlie  judgement  of  Don  Rodriguez,  Dr.  Tbonison,  or 
even  the  Royal  Society. 

.  A  second  benefit  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Dr.  G.  on  this  subject,  and  to  the  present  litUe  work  in  particu^ 
lar,  flows  iroro  the  clear  view  which  he  has  given  us  o(  the  public 
literary  character  of  Dr.  Thomson.  For  as  that  gentleman  has 
shewn  hpth  the  will  and  the  power  to  judge  ex  cathedra  not  on 
chemical  subjects  only,  with  which  he  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  some  acquaintance,  but  also  on  those  which  areofa  mathen^a- 
tical  and  philosophical  nature,  not  to  mention  what  relates  to  the 
structure  of  the  French  language,  it  is  certainly  no  triflings  ad- 
vantage which  a  reader  of  limited  acquaintance  with  the  British 
literary  public  may  derive  from  this  treatise,  that  he  will  enter 
upon  the  examination  of  any  question  belonging  to  those  depart- 
ments, with  this  useful  preliminary  conviction,. that  Dr.  T.  knows 
very  little  either  of  mathematics  or  b(  philosophy,  or  of  French 
Grammar. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  impression  made  upon  the 
.mind  of  an  impartial  literary  philanthropist,  by  the  ^cene  which  is 
exhibited  in  this  publication,  is  rather  of  the  melancholy  kind. 
When  we  detect  so  much  of  the  virulence  of  party,  such  bare- 
faced nationality,  so  much  indulgence  of  even  personal  rancour, 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  which  seem  to  have  less  con- 
nexion than  all  others  with  those  odious  diseases  of  the  human 
mind;  when  we  find  these  unbecoming  jealousies  not  only  opera- 
ting in  individuals,  but  extending  their  baneful  influence  to  the 
first  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  existing 
in  this  country,  and  continuing  to  influence  that  noble  and  use- 
ful institution  for  years  together ;  can  we  avoid  exclaiming,  with 
sensations  of  the  most  pungent  grief  for  the  deep  and  apparently 
incurable  hurt  of  our  unhappy  species, — Alas,  poor  human 
nature ! — When  will  men  learn,  we  will  not  say,  to  love,  but  only 
to  cease  firom  mortally  hating  one  another  ! 
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Art.  XL  Sketch  of  the  neno  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervotls  System  of  Drs»  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as  compre^ 
hefiding  a  complete  System  of  Zoonomu,    With  Observations  on  its 

.  Tendency  to  the  Improvement  of  Education,  of  Punishment,  and 
of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Printed  from  the  Pamphleteer ; 
\%'ith  Additions.  By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  of  Corp.  Ch.  Col. 
Cambridge.  Author  of  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena, 
Observations  on  the  Swallow ;  Notes  to  the  Dioseruca  of  Aratus* 
Physiological  Reflections,  &c.  pp.  147.  Law  and  Whitaker,  &c. 
London. 

npHE  length  to  which  we  extended  our  remarks  on  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  Physiognomical  System,  (of  which  the  pamphlet 
before  us  is  a  professed  illustration  and  defence,)  will  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  detailed  account  of  the  present  performance. 
Mr.  Forster  talks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  actual  and  demon- 
strable infallibility  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  doctrines.  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  however,  that  our  ingenious  Author  has  been 
in  nubxbus.  That  ^  no  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is,' — we 
must  eoocede  equally  to  Hudibras  and  to  Mr.  Forster;  bnt 
we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  facts  of  theorists  are  not  seldom 
made  up  of  very  frangible  materials,  which  are  crushed  to 
pieces  and  given  to  the  winds  by  the  grasp  of  time  and  sober 
judgement. 

We  have  suggested,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Spurzheim^s  work, 
that  the  fact  of  either  accidental  or  more  regular  and  unequivocal 
marks  of  character  on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  would  be  no 
actual  proof  of  corresponding  locality  in  faculty.     Propensities, 
passions,  and  sentiments,  are  said  to  be  traceable  with  greater 
or  less  accuracy  on  the  face  ;  and  there  certainly  do  exist  phy- 
siognomical varieties  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  these  outward 
features   we    can    often  predicate  with  some  measure  of  cer- 
tainty, the  predominant  and  prevailing  cast   and  complexion 
of  mind  ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  cannot  be  any  corresponding 
protrusion  or  depression  of  brain,  and,  therefore,  there  is  con- 
fessedly no  cerebral  organ  for  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of 
the  expressed  peculiarity.    And  why  may  not  this  eqiially  take 
place  in  the  cranium  or  forehead,  without' such  prominence  or 
depression  being,'  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  the 
door  of  the  manufactory  for  compounding  and  moulding  the 
animal  or  intellectual  quality  in  question  ?  But  we  have  just 
protested  against  going  again  over  the  ground  ^of  craniological 
and  criinioscppical  debate,  about  which  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less think  we  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  said  quite  enough. 
There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Forster's  pamphlet,  to 
which  we  must  beg  permission  strictly  to  advert ;  viz;  that  in 
which,  with  his  preceptor  Dr.  Spurzheim,  he  makes  the  shupe 
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of  the  head  the  index  of  moral  and  religious^  as  wdi  as  of 
mtellectaal  character. 

«  Professed  Atheists,'  says  our  Author^  *  have  maAifested  a  want 
of  the  organ  of  veneration,  and  many  have  had  quite  a  hollow  in 
ks  place/  p.  51. 

•  By  ivhat  poissible  oorobiaation  of  causes,  we  would  ag^in  ask, 
eonid  an  individual  thus  organized,  foe  the  subject  of  actual 
and  efficient  change  in  sentiment  and  character?  The 
creed  and  the  conduct  of  such  a  man,  must  a  fortiori  contisue 
through  life  the  same ;  and  so  far  from  unbelief  having  in  it  any 
thing  of  criminality,  it  would  be  consistent  with  his  constitution, 
nay  indispensable  to  his  existence.  He  would,  by  his  organic 
zatson,  he  condemned  to  an  equal  incapability  of  any  religious 
feeling  as  the  eat  that  purs  on  his  hearth,  or  ibe  dog  that  barks 
by  his  side.  To  talk  to  him  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  object 
of  veneration  and  worship,  would  be  to  talk  of  sound  to  the 
desif,  or  of  colour  to  the  Mind.  He  is  destitute  of  the  sen- 
timent, because  he  is  destitute  of  the  organ  from  which  the  sen- 
timent springs.  A  regulating  motive  and  actuating  will,  must, 
in  this  state  of  things,  be  out  of  die  question.  Here,  errors  of 
principle,  and  defect  of  capacity,  and  vicious  conduct,  are  the' 
inevitabie  consequence  of  organization  !— That  there  is  a  will, 
the  advocate  of  organization,  however,  allows ;  but  then  this 
w9i  is  not  only  regulated  by,  but  actually  made  up  of  broinular 
matter.  ^  As  all  the  feealties  of  the  mind,*  says  Mr.  Forster, 
*  have  organs,  it  may  be  asked  what  are  the  organs  of  the  will  ?* 
Averynatund  question,  certainly; — to  which  hear  our  paih- 
phleteer's  reply. 

*  The  orffan  of  individuality,  which  knows  thing8,(and  regards  them, 
in  their  inaividual  cnpacity ;  th^  organ  of  comparisoD,  which  com- 
pares them,  and  gives,  therefore,  a  choice ;  and  the  organ  of 
causality,  which  perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  produce 
a  wMj  observe,  compare,  and  control,  the  other  faculties,  and 
influence  the  instruments  of  vi^untaiy  motion. 

'I  have  called  these  three  organs,*  he  contifiues,  ^ihg  Jhard 
of  Con^ol.  Where  die  organ  of  n^teocnnesfi  it  the  dieutor,  ftnd 
its  dictates  acquire  supremacy  in  counaeUing  die  wiH,  a  mond  oMi«- 
science  is  established.'  p.  87« 

Sorely,  then,  the  will  is  not,  as  it  ia  assefted,  '<  supreme,* 
but  is  in  actual  and  invia<»ble  aubordintflion  to  the  pkiyrieai 
frame ;  and  be  that  is  born  viciou«,  l»ust  be  '  viekras  stiH,*  sa 
spite  of  inlBuenoe,  in  defiance  of  ittstitiotion,  and  m  eodlettpt 
of  laws  eidier  human  or  Divine.  We  might  faftve  expeeted  fMt 
St  promulgator  of  a  creed  like  this,  would  mavntaiB,  as  in  fact 
ne  find  he  does,  scMiiewhat  of  Godwiiiisdi  sentimeMtsr  res- 
pecting the  harshness  of  penal  tews,  audttie  imprcpri^y  of 
correction  for  public  crimes ;  for,  if  moral  delinquency  arise 
out  of  too  much  or  too  little  brain^  the  only  corrective  to  whicb 
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At  tmAA  bf4^di^i^toMyeTvdf(KmV%b^^^  Wli%tWa*iVi(ifbrdif[KW%ftit 

Insanity  too,  upon  this  system,  is  always  of  coursfe,  "^om 

^  pjju:  >n^nti<H^.C||L5^  thes^cp«^((!^i;^ti#|i^i&t.^tfiitam^p*- 

|unit)f.f  ,»f^  ^);t|ierd'Qre  ppu^i^^^uf^^t^Sjj.jatrpreseeife  ibo  Pfjf- 

„  may  %|uruisji§4  %  %*,^riy^aH^;as^(JttoH^Ii^t4efttk)9{J^tb^  df- 

*  forehead/  which'^he  most  a6^<#H9A43^^l|j^t<^^P^«^P^^^)4d 
recommend  or  practise.  _       

lie  discusses  the  qrffestion  at  is«i|iy  tyU^Ib  jQ0d(»ila^dctat^  to 

\^  J^^f^i\iit^mW^}^mVMy^^^^      yhallclp^it-l^  fitid^Jthis 
l^i^y^litl^tift'Wcli^oi^  kt  ifome  t^'lfen  wd  sMl  Idofc  |)ver 
another  work  of  bis,  which  now  liesonoin:  table  for  notice^ 

a^nrj^ljjj^  Buildings;  aniCHrioiitiei  in  that  M  Tp^vi»ich  is 

»"^^aM(f  Hh  ^Almarikbli  of  the  Pleasures' of  Paris,'  In  WriT^erVndfJum. 
mer.     Containing  a  full  account  of  all  the   Theatres^  ^Places   of 
liiit-A'tftJ^niepti  I3faiis{.  Fetc^^  &c.r&c:<f.at  P^ris,'and'in  its  linyn'op: 
-oi^gS^WfJ^i^^rittfiyfeiSiifc.  4te5Qifip#«i:Bj*J4tps,fVQsiih©. Coast  to  mat 

i(|»  tnii»n«ki^^4lfe^tkiM^tllI§  ofi^lift?'T^M<SHi^^'^  lHafiM-#%f 
ii|a4«IlaM4>  <«lW4kiiHi^e  <^'i%i4«i*d(W'^iMi<^t'aKceYihf  ^ll^fts 

-fiHl^^tB^ai^lidtfinc^b^iMg^  ^^"^ik^wilFJi!^^  «o 

-ilMaie>  i(iipiti»ti«tfesl9^  ^sH4r^^''iMM>i»H4«4b6  SAm^iR-. 

*i(l^4WQuief8dl^tlf§^0ttftl^^^^^4^^  -^^  of7t)'fji^>n  ^i  ^noilrKj^ttA  lo 
gilorfii/A  ©dl  rfoidv/  oralL^il  o^lT  .Jiqioq  oill  loi  bobiiioai  ooi) 
hrw  ;iooidu2  ^^nalo  Jadaiqofovabodliol  Jfrjiofftugfli  9i«  .bsnSnoa 
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4aU  mil:  Paris  f  during  theltUemtmgvMmth^^^^^  ktttf^  A 

.  $«rm  pf  LeMrs  ad.£«8«ed  to. a  fheod  itrJUdttddnkiz/Bv  '2W4  Ol. 

Fellowes,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  ▼•  l€5»;,r^  7«.  6d.  CMtetaad.  Feifa^^ 

^'  'drstdf^tttftiHsttie  profil^^  bf  His  Mbsjt  ^H^iaQllflalestf, 
M«tiM^ttr,Hli\6f  'l>u*!fe  ftfed  Datdiisis  d'Ah^ouleriiy,^  and  t^^^ 
dc^Berri.    Th^1ikteiiess€*s  are/ife  believe,  Accurate.'  'We.  caq- 
lk«H  S]^efll:  s6  C^rmiFablt'  of  the  vignette  p6f4rWit^  BuoFnaparte. 

'  It  ffiay  b€l  fiuthMI^  engtaved  from  the  mhi&t&ire  origitial^  bat  it 
A)f^nbtcottV^thfe*c4!ayafeter  which  is  expr^sed,  by  the  eyes 
atid  modith-  t!^ecMtf^y  in  the  best  portraits  of  the  Usurper.'    The 

'  bther  ^li^riiftibg!('iifjre^'^okmred  pfmis  of  a  grenistdier,  and  of  a 
Mamehdce  of  th^'ln^y^aft  Oiiftf^/ 

^r : TZ T i;     ^.^  ,     .  ■■    .      ^ 

'Art;XIV.'i;  neCtamsofLondQumihe  Zedi^ChtiftuM^^M^' 
^^  inon,  ffa  HeYialf  of  theXotidon  Association^  for  extei|aii)gdej^n«r- 
*  '  fed^  of  tlte  Q6*er&  'th6  Metedpolis.    'fiy  Jami^  Ben'aettr  pVp. 

2.  -4  8erm<m  preached Aprii 9y  \^\^,'  On  Oci^^  i^meDeatk  €f 

jMftttaVQi^i?7S'£v;«'Of'>61iftW,  itf^r  R^lherii'aid/Torkshire.  tfe 

..;  u%ii€^Qent,T]^^^iier.cif  t^eiRotfv^limJydffniidffrttJ^         Bj 

S.  The  If^ences  ^  the  JSclu  Spirit  exfiained  and  d^mdedzja^Sex^ 


THESB'  pnbUcatioBs'  haye  no  oth^r'  oom^xAW'^HMH^^Bach 
blh^,  thfliii  ^  prO(^66dtng  fi^6m  the  ^tne  Attth^y'MMi&te^'bTo* 
*  d^idns/  ift^fieral;  deserve  to  tie;  dl§tingaismffWfi)^aab>^ 
-  immber  6f '  ocH^^siional  gerbi6fi9  tti^t  ,.d[aUy')j^itM^^fi^  the 
press.  Of  these  it  is  scarcely' pds^ible  fbirW to  notice  'mmre  than 
Nan  w^oqBid^niJ>)e>p«opbr&>nH.  oUtiafikelionnlas^itkanfiwa)  Mte 
.iirUtrAny«»  i^diwit.n^^nlyrr^itric^^  oJb^H/B^l^pm  tJiMd^shgJe 
.iMEnrfnpao|BA4i«  ai«pfi0S6dtlointereat:4eyoiiMlitl9»#ptiere'.^^^ 

it  iwAHcedonlhe^iniaidlfi  of  .tb»a<uUef^ie«)<(  k.Aiagr»linfti  itoi^aoi- 

.  iiid{of7}^iiB09Bia},alto4binetit,  iOr rii tnayittiBilMtfttoipiiifasa  ii{£Bd- 

.  wrtisw«;  ^{)au4abJbtJ»BtkMtio|l4»ibiifetl^  nttveltyiiwUdii  wnKi- 

|.9ti>tef  itiMS  ^liAQQft  c^'OtW  Jeidion^iUlliliiHibliaaifeviyLilaBai^^ 

of  attention,  is  neither  to  be  expecteqjarti^ABsitefoMi^XIffjmiipdMl^ 

tion  intended  for  the  pulpit.     The  limits  to  which  the  Author  i» 

confined,  are  insufficient  forthedeyelopmentof any  subject;  and 

tl^  oeeaaion  ia  seldom  im|l>itant  enough  to  tavH^itiEMDm  pui 
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•ii^bi^ss'  ffilifelt'bife  dldwfeil  to  b6  vety  r4spectabfe;,as^ilfiCT  we  *w. 
m'mM^itiMs'Ut  ^pfedoiens  of  t*he  usUal  MfeeKly  Ssertteiia' 
01  the  stated  miaister^ .  ^ 

^^TOi^flr^'of  ^ho^ieveri  entitled  to  jparticiitar 

mm\6j^^tibS(^^^^  relatfe;  namely,  the  re^i- 

^^  tiliiife,  ^a^  th^  ^e^uiikr  claims  of  tti'e  metropblisV  arising 
iroiii  ^tiie^fmW(^nse  'iticr^se  of  its  jpopuliation,  unattended  with 
the  uicrease  of  tfi^  m^ans  of  instractibn. ';  So  lamentably  great 
is  4IJ^^^<^^Dcy,^^ftatit  is  qklculated  th^thc  places  of  Worship 
^*^etei*y  ffe^eriptioti  mthin  the  cJityi  e^dh  ^ere  they  filled  to  ttre^ 
i|thilDi^,  ;^uld  nbt  contain  ii/thtrd  6f  ihe  iijhabitants:  a 
'.^  ^ticU  be  the  deficiency  of  ipere'churcli  room^V  a^fls.  W 
i^i  *  what  must  be  tlie  w^t  of  eyangeljcalmstm  ;  ^Pftl 

p;^sedl>y  thi^uuwise  and  qulpfi^le  ^egle^ft  i^^ 
uj^j^feFeaoe  to  this  m^otUvoX  .6h^ii.'9^U^^ 
"li^i^al^^  Er«fe  formed  themseb»s  into  tin^asiUDctatioft^fbr  the'p|uuH 
pMejof^  iatroducingiJie  preaohiag  of  the  'Gospel  idto  iKoi0 
^:.jI9fl&0&th(i.m«<yi(^oUiMiiid  te yiSnity,  ivhere  it  kp^mi^^ 
^  most  needed,  and  ^o  open  suitable  places- l[>tr^hat'pii)rp^se.^ 

preacher  Very  freely  and  pointedly  animadverts,  claim  the^l^rii^m 
^nfiideratipn  of  the  ^ligious  public,  especiaUy  of  tbe  ^tii^ipcUm 
dias'en,iti]^;  ministers  ;  but  the^  do  bat  f^iinfler  quj^^^ 

Hr.  mimett  b&s  chosen  for  hia  taxi,  Jn.hW  d^»(H>Hrso;^^ 
faiflucBces^Qf  the  Spirit,  \  Co?-  »i.'B.  "  NftrHianioan  S(^y  that 
^<  Jeisun  is  ihe  Lord,  but  by  tbe  ttoly  Gbost/^  .He  juifly  r^ 
Httrifis,  in  Castrating  the  praetieal.infliienee^of  4be  doctraid» 

that;:  •.        ■•'.'■■■-      ■   ':  ...  ^■■.  :'.:.■    .1   ^-   ...  '  ..    -■•.-u^j 


f^  <  It  is  Wise  in  those  whb  reject  tbe  ihiu?^C^'0f  the  1^ii»i%'  tokfe 
Itaih  from  attempts  to  convert  the  heathen/ The  (^tes  of  tfie  Vi\tif(oiiL 
tfebafbati^df  Hottentots,  and  the  pr^^udic^^  pf  the  Chinese,  at^ 
ibsUperable  but  by  Divine  power.*^    ^  *:*       '      , .;  V  .  .    .7^^ 

j.-.-:'^    ;    ' — \ !.  iiizhJ}  'i '' :  V  v:  ■  i  'rz  ^  •  ?'  ^ ' : '! v  r!^:^  - '  ^ -    .  .- !  -:-::.  J 

.yAagO€wtioti  >pf  .Oongrogfttional  MiaiiBteBi  wd  XShurq^est^in  .opn*- 

nexion  with  the  Old  College^  JSoiaecloQ^  at,  X>«i<;eU]WB^a  Mating 

■  HmiBe,  Perkham,  April  6,  1815,    By  James  KnighU  8yo*PP>32. 

-4bKPMC11^T  anf  ter^eit^  of  aMe^^toisdide^  Ubi^ering 
^  upon  (^ihtness,  prad^dli  ^dooS/  iM^titrgy  t4^MIAg, 
jph^ragterize  thifij  Sf^on^^.^Wfi SWftk  '^:  W^^^^^l i^^too^M 
i?LW^f»^ag^!;^ A?^S  fUteM,  ^  9n^,M:^  c*w>?Wch,  receiTC  «bo 
u]^ttl?r:ajtto^4^  m;piM)^tioi|  tih  lii^ir  i^ipiiirtaiici^f,;  because J^«pu«' 
iation  does  not dJe^pena  upon  them.  No  spleiifiouir  of  addeTemeui 
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^h 


^.^^m^gisfkm^ 


the  adctnue  of  thcH' haviour  in  ill!  livui*^.  •    •      ,    '  r.  i 

III  coi^paritu*:  the  politeness  of  wea  of  the  world,  with  that  of 
tti^'CM^  ^v^Kn^^^  Aii-liuT  Is.'  still'but  ^ 

*]^4iilriVj>rove(l  inaiuif\utin;o  of  ari/'^tfiGla/ttr,  \  llio  ij;'enuine  fruit 
^'^f  nature --^Uic  ikmv  nulurc;:\[;ii  ktld^'^'.'^^^  the  fuiictious^^'pf  ^^ 


of  cpnf^iWitj^  ^to  lUip  w?i6^"6' Mrijcj^'lWe^y  beaV/.'^^^t^trt'ed  of  li  tfeiii^fer 
ijid behavTtoiir,'  Avhiclr  remind' bhft  (Jf  (He  ' ciragon^rViiW^r  than .  of'  life 

'  than' of  tfegeicillenefea' .^cl*Si9»t!ilin*«(r'Jd^f^fe  UMiB'4)fi)Qm^i^'m^fif' 

ilftfcilPi^/i)  rniijfo  ^^.U^ivUrsunaR  vlhotnioq b«8  ^h'jit  vo^  Tufoiiaiq 
«o*^Mti^  oto^(feftisi>#tfb™i^^ 

^(ii1l^5>'^l«'<i!i>'iii&inJ[ys1^ikn^/gt;od^(^iiit^6i^^  ti^}«ilt«^i|(  dt^he 

^houl^faetdd-fcoi^c^DiJa  |heU  lAb  i^M^ih^i^hirnktli'mkiutAdf 
^l^9£kri(ii{is  i«itbon«i^gl8gik«itq9  ^^Ai4mriij^eil/Qi0  (Oo^vAfarMft 
suming  priest ;  that  he  is  neither  a  contemptiole  gossip,  nor  an  VMth 
ciable,  speculatin^recluse  i  neither  a  rude  enthusiast,  nor.a  faithless, 

cised  himself,  nor  will  ever  approve  fli'Snyicif  Kfsi^vaKts/   ndv 
befen  setting  Ibrth  the  character  and  end  of  the  wicked  t^T:ct  uTTOft 

^(We  mr^'^pfer8di:deAtette&  tiling  diictiiamyja^d<ihiBm  mSdi^modkm^ 
V3{AiOP^WVat|itibPt]n^  i^iO  om  ilibfr  tifuxori 

Art.  XVI.  ThePovoer  of  God  in  the  S^^ffi^/i  sixixA;'^^ikdli. 
8fiM,ft^<Ma*fftU^nfiV^%lMiSrlw^S^ 

^  dS^biflwtlf0fibiB<BdteMV«fiAm 
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its  exercise  forms  part  of  the  gr^t{^fib<^WQl(J?«idfeteptiQtt';y^ 
WiiM  gr*A»l|jf(*J^lJte^<!ft-romf/rin/  no  -An  v.udi  \A,i<yn  i\)ld>f 

V<«4]^(»i<9im4i^b¥fhiitiiwpW  >%bii(irtvl^b«lbiK>£]iJiioiigiittiiid 

9£rfiOEiq^t<«^^  ,i^c^,4^.pMii^^e4i|to^  lbi$l  Sen»Qli|:/enn 

ft.  XvXI.  KtDOTi  of  ine  JBrtiish  ana  rbreian   Scnooi  SQcte(ti»  181& 
^ira  an  Appendix,  «c3  svo.  j»*y9e  P™e  &,  Igratv  to,  StibsCn-* 

0VJ^  «e«4«Qrji«W>llOliri4top0MltliM^^ 
/isfim'm  ^f/»]j^tfft)/^7^ritte$«io.npJf)^         lU^pitoiOftbd 
pifiSim9;:0Cf.lie4Mitt0An^t)3st^ioM  9qftjfit)i«WPiiJclg)etoeA(^i«ithfd 
#ti9^  tor.  belowri^bfk  ^invAt^i^^^timj^^wo^^^^  the^idar^ 

ji%Q(«rl9  whMp^tbft}»r^i)u4iP^  ii^^|t/p&^jgrMt;iboi!alriiDj^or4 

Vb^M^pMttbe&r^)U^>i|  oMiAfop^KaH  liHtetveftiii)  Urrogar^iDQ 
919119  tbisi;f  urpofAi^is  roflt^j^^  byf!tb«iM(iicM<ittspK]4^o^     (ptf 

impression  be  produced,  we  shall  |i^itRgl}/ftlto^teirpi9:idr^ 

j^^$ir)|(^jfe|itmmj9e.^[>pli«atip|i|r,MjlJba<i^  the  iJ^jf^fMiJK^i^ 
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514!   B^pM^/M^BntuhfimdlhfeigmViflJ^ 

batperbapsintfai  j^aBoini  imprav^iMiit^b  ^wMclvJIi 

We  can  hardly  coDceiye  that  its  most  detenniDiA'U|tpill0i4ll  WlH 

oldiiiB  stffbiigw  ffrmiid.far  iltm ^^fftdb^^ 

biuvQ thts^bod^e^ i  yet, iboppdntiOA ^j|^  ^^Mfliiti drftiM'. 

frim>%ii|^Iireii|ifle6f  we  i^oMtmuMMihlaf^l^ 

of  Bvei?firad£ri»natoi  biiaidflftyi::  :f^i  lo  iififj^anol  s^m^z-j  aJi 
'  :OiPuU(jiter«g^4tf  tetters  ^dq^ndittlif^  (flN^itfliff^  «ie%tf« 
prariant^tDedsiaie  of  ukx^mBA^T^^mJ»cihit^^  iH/VMsHIb 
netsessariiy  inmo^  by  ijae  pfaui .  of  il&  B4MtM)e»<b(4Siiiief  itol-' 
serial .  t&  ipowlkiild^  Mi  "Vi^tkt  bMpff  ^ tMlttft  :ifM^fiiiE«&dMMtf'' 
YoUy  md^MeliliiiMy  eo|idiu»  l^  To  tlie^diwnll^lltil&idiadi' 
which  would  thus  rise  on  innumerable^ ti^b^ihtimtir^  twlk^^ 
<'d«rtiiieM,  ftia  tiftteino  l^t^^^r  miy  tMMMd^l^i  be*jiiiied|fat 
leurt,;  «te.}MiSf4A;d  isefonpatioii^^ifid  propditioiiat^^  Hiifliitoi#teii>f# 
Countless  flialt^iides-  ibaisire  mwtl^hialimkifit^^ 
•£  natioiis  which  edjof  nmtiy :  i^ranl^es  ^/cWOiftilttemoftiJ^ 
evoifmake  a:fktirti}  ^fessibtf  of  ChrigtiaB^  i  ^daild'li^  ^^ 
fess  ourselyes  at  a  loss  to  conceiTe,  why  so  isiOik^Vikikf^io 
ftejii  might  nut  jffuJiBiffy  be  exieujJ 


tdttis  aud^^duQji^efirortdpf  ^bWtis^^ 

ociety. 

.  We  jdo  not  ineaa^ttaAr/tbit  iMlitiitidi^'  tOoM^emfmrn^^iif^ 
ia  aooompKA  mivwd/~Bn  dtffeet,  wtet  'aatMlaiietf  Memnmay 
beraidecedtDit^  »emplarr  kdHHirs. '  T^tedinse^iiaibafWKJia^ 
tiona  to  iea^ifsoT^eOakag  of  due  ifitbtaarfbr  Aeurtd^^aci  ^Mrtl 
be  finhished ;  ^  amt  thejl  miist  ba'  pennaAM '  ^tisijirii «  t^^^Mi 
0f  their  im^JuufBisMA^  sadk-M  ^ 

tiotts,  areneedfidtothehr^rMiltrelfiM.^  VfStHk^e^iAiitpi^sMb 
pwppo9es,  alllfao  ^^nishing  operMMia^^  ftft^BriCteb^Md  Bol 
reign  Bible  :g6ciety^  id  tite  wvotioii;  wierpti&e^:w4ipaiieiiM 
«f  dhristiaii  'MiwbiMiesf  are  impij^ft^^  ^ii^:^«id^iti;l  Uteaa 
Inestimable  labours  be  superadded  a  uniy^rsal  and  uniteiiil^ 
attention  to  the  rudiment  uofcdiieatbH/attdiigtteiri^B^  fiim- 
lies  of  eom^lries' hitherto  :imieiiBgfattoedythiiii&£^ 
dttced,  how  br^t  or  fsrnd  soever^  i^wt  be^n^ltdry^  amcta^ 
j^ffeetuat  to  general,  utility.        "-■  '--^    •  -'■-      :^  ^o  :.A^i^<\zA 

It  is,  iherefin^y-notiffdepefident  of,iniiobless'ki:o|p^>l^ 
Bible  and  MsrioDary  Sooi^li»9,  b«t  taither  fat  co^operatbnciai* 
eonife:sionrwitb  tb^fi,  that  we  oofiaider  ttte  Btftitfh  andFoitiH 
Sehckd  Society  as  elfdming,  in  tfa^^^nge^t  maimer- |N)i(fiilw, 
the  pubUe  attention  and  dopport  It  mf^y  usually  beat  ^otftM^ 
or  foUingib^^U^  of  its  fiwteftial-'iiotfiYitl  ittstttdtiotti^ti  b«t 
it  ifiay  not  si^ni  ha  their ^sftfkd  premMrflor,  ^»peeiifiy'^'}ia>^ 
tiO^^  flafeady.p«rtlal^eMliMii»d^  mid  1^f«edly  kttadwd  to  tfaeir 
established  superstitiQus^  whetbor  MahometaD^  idolatrous,  or  of 
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p^i^  fyi;ilL%iia^,  seq^io^g .  firpm  the  WArsb^.  of  ibitxineHMng 

■ .  Tp,C0yi|C»lpeam}i»»q)efr7tile'ii«ltionB  of  Eiirope^  even^suoh  8$ 
lia«e.pr^len4«4'^' the^l^gfa^t'poKte  iicda(n]>Iishitient!$,  need  the 
example,  the  adyice,  the  stimulus,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  of  such 
to  limtitMtldn  :  aitd  tafi|ypily/they  beg^n  to  feel  this  qeed.  No- 
vftiiiiff  cto'b«fliidt^a'niraattn^,  nothing  perhaps,  to  many  ofoiOr' 
reaoefrs,  ,#in:  be  more  surprising,  than  the  intelligence  from 
'FltinCe,  Comprised  id  the  Appencux  to  the  Report  before  U9« 
Tf  any 'petspn  yet  "Wonders  at  the  horrors  which  attended  th^ 
early  con^motious  of  the  French  Reyoli^tioni  his  perplexity  will 
.surely  be  ^diminished,  if  not  dispelled,  by  adue  consideratioa 
qf  ihe  Ibiipif iug  extract  It  is  .transteted  from  Ae  Count  ^ 
JSl^si^yrie's  New -System  of  Education  for  the  Primary  Schools'; 
ArWor&  ttrishig  fiotoi  the  seribus  attention  paid,  bt  seTeral  genu- 
jmA  phikmthropisN;s'of''BVance,'Wh43n  iu  ourco(intry;to  the  pro^ 
ee^iiig«'of'the[Brf(iah  and  Fbreigu  School  Society. 

^'^  fi^^  it,*  1i€^  kajs,  ^remarlce4f  that  tiie  mass  of  subordinate  func- 
tlBii^ties'  wrio  occupy,'  in  the  political  and  social  8tate,^aces  and  en^ 
ibid^ehtitp  whicn  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounting  are 
^fiece^aiy,janci  ii^hich  require  a  certain  degrep  of  intelligence  Joined 
' With' i(he  habit  of  application,. are  taken  &om,  the  inferior  classes  of 
jtHlppopte:  but,  aspe  entirely  neglected;  the 

t^oni^^ueb^  is,  that  pe^ns  are  uot  found,  or  are  found  with  great  dif- 
^CUlty,^quaIified  to  fiU  those  offices  on  which  the  social  order  and  pros- 
peritv  depend.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  see,  even  in  public  depart- 
iMiiiliy  ftmctRmariesidio  can  hardly  read,  and  who  are  mcapabie  of 
flvtifiiigolirrebtiy  a  ftw  lines  ?  How  many  mayors  have  we,  and  judges 
itlSjtlie  4pe«cv^9^^^  ^^  retired  parts  of  tUelchigdom,  are  still  more 
tig^r^^i.,  AaA  l¥^W:4aaiiyiexamples  basre  we  8eeii,>  in  which  that  igno- 
j  sanee hai^  cpmproipised  the  ii^tereste  <if  the  state.  Sod  the  property  ^f 

HvJBYeKy^^weD-wisherl^iinmkipd,  ereiy  one  dbsirohd  af  thees- 
-4libliBhme)it  vand  pfesen^ation  '<^  peaces  among  the  nations  of 
.Sur(%e^^miUt,rejoioQ  at  the  bighly  ifespectable  and  apparently 
ii^oiin|;^]^i^miia^e,  aflbrded  to  th«r  British 'ptah  of  education,  tu 
^tf  iiiieti9Q|Kdia  of  iFranpe^'  wbi^'ls  slateA  in  th^  Appendix*  As 
l9f •upfkmeDiio^tbe  ^^ofy  ^tet^^sting  teforttiaition  which  it  cdni- 
^fnrite%iweiiarb::haj^y  tfitft  il^isto<mr^^  from  utt- 

^W«tli>n|ihfoaiulbority,^  1^^ 

otf  rOdl^y'Tfe^ttk.^6me^J'f^  S(?y^ffl ^ieiterslfirom Paris>  each  6f 
«:>#fAebga'i^ei^emo8t'gratify  as  tb  the  success  of  Mr. 

-|fla^  in.'hk  mre|MiFato^  sdiooT  for'tr&iih  One  let- 

ter was  from  an  Enelish  omcer  of  rank,  who  had  visited  tfa^  dchooly 

li^i^^?^^^^  i^rasliieWy f§tjs£efltV%litP<W^  h^W^  <luty 

Jl^fT^^ent  the  d|ffici4ti^;;w}u^h  t^p^gf gathf  4isl9?^s8ed  state  of  a&irs 

jcisA  aid  to  s^ure  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Martin  am  jdready  ac- 
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wards  fitting  up  a  large  school  for  four  hundred  boys  ;^ftf\ifttiSlitrP- 
»offe>a  (»pa«iQiM{< oldJbaUdiogi %iA^)iixti'^imitm^^^ 

.  x;r    ^*_  . ,___, 1.         ,, ^^  HfthiditefliHioh 

file^  Uia»itwtin9iilli^ 

ted  by  p'Grspns.  of  j^ife 
1  4e  Dui^os. ,  tjie.  wife|'»f 
y^  report^4§o,.ffv^u|:a^jy 

^    — ,  ___     —    _^ i)est  disppsXtipns.'    ^lie  je- 

'ibW*  <o^^*iJtakbMAh  a'  sclKTor  at*  Mefwil  ^xpqnse,  ani'iM  oli^inea 
itybsorit>tit>tur^ailadiintinff  to  270  francs,' "toi  which  theBl^e'^de  fe^H 
fiif»s)aiOC»ikribiltovj'>  it'be^ki^'hdb  =afeA6tioried  the  rmvisjlT^j  if  r^-ail- 
qMJfintii^h  therOottniiltoee/^hidknfaliliiJefehh^^  me 

J§9^^s\}m^be^^  plrilit^€l<at/th&fa}ttiipv«8^  ^nd  th6&J5  fbt  the  hr^Ar 

J  may  say,  t-vorj  rliint:  nus  luifii  ^riFiu'tu  \li"cu(l3''pl?rj/,  arc  In' p^^ 
^respfor^ue  ^choplsin  Parif.  M^nyf  ci*  the  departments  haver  £x- 
•pfi^ed'ineli'  intentions  to  introduce  the'sy§tein,  ^ni  w^atia  s^tiJl  inere 
^plijasiiigy'is,  tha,t  sevef-arschool-niasters  hayebeei;i.§Q.^r.iiickwitiivi!r. 
'!Maftitt*8'*6uccess,  that  th^y  'liavp  determined  to  ad[ppt.liis^|an  with 
, theft' 8C"h6lars,' II 1  hf^ve  no  doubt  that  thciiew System, ef'Educ^ti9P 
h^iirhiv(6  the  sffi^at^si  enfc6ui-agemen(,  in  France,  and^  rnidpr/a.Wvine 


ited  th 


•j,^   Xo,cquie  qu"-  ''"^Cr-'how  favourable  soever  t-^     •!•■  ^-^'-inal 
r wUh  tbe. prpMi%ieokifliti(Ni >ofrfMWMrmAy'>kp|ri<ftrv^ll&^ 

iihp  fqPiiMitioii  of  ,'Sttft*^j  «rtKWh;^  t^  ^^f^hB 
striking  facts  admonish  us,  that  much,^  ikry^lsimif  rmwa'^ 
l^4(»e^  before  Englan^ioan  tjirplkcedlj  «)[rt»Uir  iMr^sHfiMfftyel 

imtk^ment  ii»inmM  nid^h(>dttrsu oiXhemperibrity  W^^S^ 

WlUcOtAntly^  itckiMmlediffQd^  >^Etadi|^hiqp»B'dthin|ri^6irid4MbM^ 
.tor.  iad^ted<io«oliodi(dwr  {mui&igiof  fvhat  UtsokMft^di^lSi^iuM 
^  toistiiiHd^lcf4Mur)8e«tti<pfiii«hil  >^i%bt  :lD^^£ilndt«Dmy  h^^lni^ 

thM(iih0  $iatt<wbkdi  .Hollfiid.vhtfi^i  gA^^oiLtteidnBii^lto^iiiyj 
)  tiipe  pf  our|S#-^Jl,vtafflry;  fi^&ftmh  I  ?^<fb!P«hMb^rcfcfe|  no 

t^prth^v  e^timcte;i9atiw.ipttf)e£*ui^6i4^^ 

,rie'B  e^qell^t:wM&  »  d//    ,.\nL^  lo  i  oiJlo  d>ib4a2l  fiU  mull  *i>w  1&1 
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waaU  number  ofpopib  a  s^ht  acquftintance  with  llie  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  Tnese  schools  had  no  general  inspectors.  Most  of 
them  w^re  the  result  of  private  speculations.  The  different  religious 
tects  maintained  schools  for  more  or  less  of  their  own  poor^  under 
the  superintendance  of  their  deacons.  But  these  schools  were  eicdu* 
sively  reserved  for  the  children  of  the  parish.  The  children  of  pa* 
TfiDtB  who  were  not  ioscrSied  in  any  church  were  without  resource.* 
The  Catholics  were  without  sdiools,  though  their  churches  were  so 
x^umerous.  And  as  the  deacons  in  the  reformed  churches  were  chaii* 
ged  according  to  a  certain  order^  their  superintendance  had  no  fixed 
principles.  And  from  all  these  defects  it  followed,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  youth  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and  immorality.'  Ap.  pp, 
34.,  35, 

*  The  means  by  which  Holland  was  elevated  from  thid  low  state  of 
education  to  that  exalted  condition  in  which  the  reporter  found  it, 
is  the  grand  point  of  instruction  for  France,  and,  we  may  add,  for 
England  itself.  The  first  meliorations,  he  tells  us,  and  the  model 
upon  which  the  &bric  has  been  reared,  were  the  fruit  of  the  exertions 
of  a  benevolent  society  entitled  *  The  Society  of  Public  Good/ which 
itself  owed  its  formation  to  the  zeal  of  a  pious  and  public*spirited  in« 
dividual.  The  success  of  numerous  societies,  formed  id  the  United 
Provinces,  for  commerce  and  for  the  sciences,  had  engaged  several 
persons  to  employ  that  powerful  means  in  diffusing  among  the  people 
moral  and  religious  ideas ;  and  there  still  exist  several  of  these  bene* 
ficent  societies,  which  have  not  allowed  their  activity  to  relax  amid 
all  the  distressing  scenes  of  which  their  country  has  been  rendered 
the  stage.  John  Neuen  Huysen,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Monikeo.- 
dBooOf  in  the  north  of  Holland,  observed  their  operations,  and  saw  that 
they  produced  not  all  the  effects  which  might  oe  derived  from  them, 
because  the  works  which  thev  published  were  too  comncehensive,  too 
learned,  too  dear,  to  be  purcnased  by  those  to  whom  ttiey  were  prin* 
cipallv  needful ;  and  because  no  connexion,  sufficiently  intimate,  ex- 
isted between  those  societies  and  the  portion .  of  the  people  to  whom 
their  assistance  would  be  of  tfaie  greatest  use.  Having  conceived  a 
plan  more  simple,  and  a  course  more  direct,  he  began,  about  the  year 
1784,  to  associate  with  him  several  friends ;  they  attracted  others : 
the  utility  of  the  object,  once  made  known,  multiplred  the  number 
of  members  so  rapidly,  that  in  17B5  they  were  obliged  to  divide  the 
association,  according  to  the  cantons  in  which  they  had  found  the 
greatest  number  of  subscribers.  These  divisions  were  called  depart* 
nents,  eadi  of  which  had  its  sqilurate  admmistration ;  and  the  num- 
ber increased  in  proportion  as  the  society  was  extended.  In  fine,  the ' 
ajivantages  of  the  Institution  so  powerfully  struck  the  minds  of  all 
pid>lic-spirited  men,  all  the  different  governments  which  have  sue-' 
ceeded  one  another  in  Holland,  have  m  this  respect  so  fully  shared 
in  the  public  sentiments^  that  it  ha^  enjoved  a  prosperity  constantly 
on  the  increase :  its  departments  extended  themselves  even  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Rope ;  and  in  the  year  1809  more  than  sevea  thousand 
jpeirsons  were  enumerated  as  its  members.'  Ap.  pp.  35,  36. 

'  Two  spaders  halls,  yrell  lighted*  well  airf d|  oontaii^ed  (jiree  his^ 
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dr«d  childrmi,  aH  debently  dfCMiedi  all  pkirfug  tik«n^d^I^»  inihov^ 
diftof deVy  witfaoQt  noise,  Without  tiolatidn  of  good  tha^ners ;  perform- 
iWi  oh  edtaUiihed  signals,  every  thing  cOffimaifded,  ^ithhiit  OGck" 
dott  fbr  the  master  to  speak  a  single  wofdi  Tht^ed  htnvdtbd  <«flildren 
in  Holland  was^  ii  seems,  the  codipletn^t^  b^Ad  whieH  th^  tieire)c 

.  <  To  one  tbitig  it  Is  pfdliftble  tlvac  cdnlridi^'i1ibt&  AttieFnttofi  will,  f n 
thfe  ^oountry  be  attached .  Thci  childMn  w^o  not  only  tadght  to  r^d, 
wfile,  and  aeeoant  9  but^  bythe  nto  of  vaHoad  b6oks  appropi^iatdl  tq 
the  ^urpose^  and  a  <5oqrrespmident  c'Oui'Be  of  difitolpiine,  th^  were 
tiu^t  a  gre^t  many  other  useful  anieles  of  knowledge^  Not  oikly, 
aayf  the  aiuhor  of  the  lte|iort^  do  th^y f  by  ndietho^s  e&ctual  and  ex- 
peditious, learn  to  read  with  fluency ;  to  write  a  fair  hand  with  pet- 
s ,-  ^9^  correctness;;  to  perform,  both  in  the  head  aud.by  the  pen,  all  the 
1^  calculations  necessary  in  common  life ;  and  moreover,  to  expressdieir 
thoughts  neatly  in  diort  compositions;  but  the  books  whicn  arepU)^ 
iato  their  hands,  the  extracts  which  they  are  made  to  transcribe*  are 
80  well  graduated^  they  succeed  one  another  in  sd  fit  an  drd^r^  the 
precepts  and  the  examples  are  combined  with  so  much  skilh  thai  Ih^ 
children  are, -at  oneanci  the  same  time,  penetrated  wi^h  thd  tmt&a  of 
religioT^  thefirecepts  of  morality^  and  all  the  articles  of  knoWldd^ 
calculated  to  be  of  use  to  them,  or  to  afford  them  consqlatioo  in  theilr 
uahappy  concDtion.'  Ap*.p.  34. 

•  *  The  nntnber  of  schools  and  of  scholars  is  very  r^arkable.  What 
remained  of  Hollatid  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  Fhance, 

/  contained  a  population  of  1 ,900,000  souls.  For  this  populatroii  thei^ 
were  already  provided  4>,451  primary  schools,  of  all  the  clas?^^,  tuA 
the  number  of  pupils  exceeded  190,000.  This  is  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
pc^ul£(tion,  and  proves  that  of  the  children  who  are  of  the  age  of 
going  to  school,  the  number  can  be  very  few  who  abstain.  Several 
prefects  accordingly,  mofe  especially  the  pi*efect  of  Groninguen,  who 
18  of  that  country,  have  dssurcid  tis,  that  not  a  sinffle  bo^  in  tMeirdbt 
partmento  would  at  t)reftent  be  fbUnd  ineapabie  of  reading  and  wH- 
t^g/  Ap.  p;  37.         . 

We  hope  these  ^dotations  iniA  engage  thfe  serious  atteh- 
tiQD,  and  awaken  Oie  best  feelings  o?  our  readers  \  .and  ^ep^ 
Vith  what  reliffious  oi^  political  party  soever  they  may  stand 
connected,  and  by  whatever  bias  they  may  respectively  ii|  ooq- 
fiequence  be  i^fluenoed,  we  trust  tbey  will  notlie^itate  io  say,  ^  Lst 

*  every  licdess,  and  every  help  be-giren  to  the  edacsltiob  of  poon 
<  children,  6f every ofaiss^ainotigtM.*  Wtiilt^  ib  our  populoim  t6Wil», 
atlrocitie^^  which  it^akd  the  blodd  of  ^v^i^  pUilahthropi^t  iH^lii 
hf%  f ehte>  kt^  dbmrnttt^  by  efiildiPdti  -,--^liile,  in  oiir  Very  iriBig^, 
iift^^d  cif  Hb^niniuS  We  l^ear  curses  and  bls^spheMiy  fir6m^fi« 
ju^t  etoejrgihg  otit  bf  itifariey ;— ^ile  ind6lende,  ittpudende,  qr- 
iii^j  khd  uieft,  are  gtill  ^6  commonly  previeileht  in  the  risioe  ge« 
nerafion  ;^et  no  interest,  prcjudiee,  or  cani/  of  one  or  ofa^b- 
tber  party f  Kesuff^i^d  io  mterferejvi'tb  the  progress  ot  edoo^- 
tioia  tLfhong  6dr  poor.    If  the  V^m  Vt^bMh  asserted  fl^t  4xes, 
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how  burdensome  s0eVer9<:ost  little^  compared  vitb  lu^tu-l^s/  w«      V 
toay  surely  add  that,  enormous  as  is  the  n^i^ht  q{  our  r^tes  for         > 
tha  ppor,  it  is  but. a  small  part  of  what  we  stupidly  4SAPi*ifi^6  to 
the  purpose  of  retaining  oar  poor  in  igUoranee  f 

What  seems  most  strange,  and  almost  iheredible,  is,  tba^ 
apathy  OB  auRth  a^subject  should  be  found  junong  persons  proi- 
fesstng  eiraagelioal  piety,  who,*  at  the  same  time,  scruple  hardly 
any  exertion  or  sacrifice  to  diffuse  public  preaching,  and  even 
the  cireulatiott  of  the  Scriptures.  We  say  et^en  the  latter,  b0- 
paaseit  implies  no  stimulus  from  a  spirit  of  party  lar  of  pronely ^ 
tism,  which,  in  the  other  case,  might  predominate  over  better 
motives.  Both,  however,  are  certiunly  best  promoted  in  ccrnr 
junction;  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  public  mipistry  then  anr 
ifwers  its  highest  purposes,  when  it  is  most  adapted  tp  esidle 
attention  to  Uie  aaored  Scriptures,  and  to  &eilitate  ageumne 
liLQowledge  of  their  innaloable  contents.  Every  bearer  of  the 
Qospel,  therefore,  ia  order  to  profit  by  it,  ahoiiM  be  furoidied 
.with  »  Bible ; — hut  to  what  purpose,  if  he  eamiot  read  it  ?  Nay, 
\the  cannot  read  it  easily  and  accurately,  (whidh  too  few  9C  our 
half^educated  poor  can  do,)  he  is  likely  to  gain  comparatiVelf 
little  by  his  reseaffcb.  Let  every  one,  there^re,  who  zealiMialy 
promotea  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  either  at  hoine  or  abroa«> 
j'-rATtry  one  wko  conoHra  in  the  gneat  work  of  disseminallog  the 
oafwdAeriptures  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  fc^consb^ 
tent  in  his  benevolence,  ia  order  to  render  it  truly  eificaent,  do 
his  ntmosi  to  promote  mnitterBal  educuiiatt.  Let  lum  help  the 
Prifeish  and  Foreign  School  Soeiety  to  do  this,  for  it  is  the  only 
existing  means'  whereby  it  can  be  aceompUdipd. 
,  L^  any  one  who  feels  less  eopoern  far  ibis  grioiat  purpose,  than 
for  either  qi  the  other  impborta^t  objects  we  have  mentioBed, 
Impartially  examine  whether  such  iudifieffeMe  does  not  ^riiig 
Ibob  some  leaven  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  of  that  praQlieal 
/^cies  bf  ai^tihoaoiianifiim.  Which  ddudks  into  sm  expedtatbft  of 
:the  end  without  the  meMMi.  ^ 

We  insisit  the  more  on  the^essential  eonnexiott  of  eflueation 
tWath  Christianity,  biacause  we  regard  it  both  as  a  powerful  ma-- 
tive  for  adl  Christians  to  unite  in  assisting  ei&Nrt^  to  render  edii- 
en^on  univeitaal,  ahd  as 'ihe  argumentmm  ad  hominem  ibr 
Aose  who  are  aealous  to  promote  Christianity  by  any  <^her 
imeaiis,  buta^o  ^egleot  this.  Such  ne^Ugenee  hasprobal^ 
fiK^aen  from  the  degrees-  V>  wfaieh  their  attention  basbeen  oceu- 
l^ed  wkh  other  obj^ts,  and  the  eomparative  recency  of  attenqsls. 
Of  eveii  of  proposaie,  to  promote  universal  educaliDn.  The 
fimadatioB  on  whioh  these  measures  were  built^  may  abp  have 
affetoded  some  occafidon  isx  priyudice.  Josiaph  Lancaster's  higjb- 
ly  valuable  improvements  in  the  detail  of  the  fixst-rudfaDeHts  of 
odtitatiouj  so  as  greatly  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  attainment, 
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^^ited  the  notice  of  many  who  yet  scrupled  to  commit  thenflr"^ 
selves  in  the  undertakings  of  a  man  ivho  was  himself  notoriously 
deficient  in  education,  and  as  notoriously  improvident  in  bis  plans^ 
Even  the  exalted  patronage  with  which  he  was  honoured,  (cer-' 
tainly  from  yet  more  exalted  motives,)  could  not  be  fairly  al- 
ledged  in  censure  of  such  scruples,  because  they  fegaarded,  not 
the  object,  or  the  credit,  but  tlie  agent  of  the  measures  to  he 
pursued.  Rut  now,  when  he  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
institution,  when  it  is  not  merely  patronised,  but  actually  di* 
reded,  by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  nationr^ 
when  its  plan  has  been  extended  to  the  advancement  of  unlimit-» 
ed  good,  when  the  fairest  openings  are  presented,  and  die 
most  encouraging  commencements,^  on  a  very  short  trial,  are 
already  made,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  ana  -America,-*  why 
should  any  Christian  philanthro[»st  longer  hesitate  to  assist  the 
few  whom  he  sees  beariog  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  I . 
We  have  chiefly  adverted  to  the  foreign  objects  of  the  80- 
eiety,  because  we  think  these  absolutely  unexc^itionablc^  and 
of  unmeasurableimjportance.  At  Aome,  though  ootti  positively 
and  comparatively  defective  in  means  of  education,  yet  we  have 
other  means ;  and  some  of  no  sl^t  merit,  utility,  and  extent. 

;  .We  do  not  vrish  the  plans  of  the  Society  to  interfere  in  any 
degree  vrith  Sunday  schools,  or  vrith  the  parochial  sdiools, 
vrhich  (though  improperly  called  National)  are  in  many  plaees 
superintends  by  clergymen  andofli^  members  1^ the  BstabSrfied 
Church,  with  exemplary  dilk^dce  and  success.  Nor  do  vre  vrish 
the  schools  kqit  by  usenil  old  mien  or  <>ld  women,  in  litlie  viHages, 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  liancastraian  vortex.  But  weave  persua* 
ded,  that  in  almost  every  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  numy  populous  country  parishes,  hitherto  neglecied,  and, 
oth^wise,  hkely  to  be  so;  thefaubours  of  ttie  Society  wiH  be  fiMnd 
extremely  beneficial.    Improvements  win  doubtless  be  derived 

'  from  expmenee,  and  this  especially  we  trust  vrill  guard  aniiist 
liability  of  infringement  upon  the  progress  of  Sie'kiv«£iaUe 
Sunday  Sdiool  Institutions,  or  any  other  estaWshroenis  in 
vrhich  children  may  acquire  instruction  that  cannot  be  imparted 
by  a  universal  plan. 

To  all  who  are  duly  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  pro- 
moting universal  education,  or  who  may  be  induced,  by  the  ar-  - 
guments  we  have  su^pested,  to  deem  the  sidijeot  at  least  worthyf 
of  fiurther  consideration,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  sericmspe- 

,  vusal^  of  this  Report  of  the  Society.  Nothing  can  more  ^fcrongly 
dii^Uy  the  urgency  for  its  services,  the  encouragement  there  is 
to  hqiie  for  their  general  utility,  or  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
tiiis  effect)  for  a  ftr  more  e;rtensive  assistiMice  to  the  fimda  of 
the  Institution.' 
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Aw.  XVIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


■^nt*  Gentlemen  and  PubUikers  who  have  'ujorh  in  the  press,  toill  oblige " 
the  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probaUe  price  ofsudi  works  / 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


^  Mr.  NiclioU  bag  at  length  completed 
BU  labor ioQs  •*  History  of  Leicester- 
pbire,'*  by  an  Appendix  of  Additions 
and  corrections,  a  series  of  elaborate 
Indexes,  a  general  Map  o^  the  County, 
and  several  additional  plates. 

Preparing  for  publication^  A,  History 
and  Description  of  Canterbury  Cathe* 
4ral,,  illustrated  by  20  highly  finished 
engravings  from '  Drawings  by  T. 
HaktingSf  Member  of  the  Royal  Liver- 
pool Academy :  the  whole  to  be  exe- 
c|ited  in  an  uniform  style,  by  W. 
Woolnoth.  The  work  will  be  elegantly 
printed  in  royal  quarto,  and  published 
in  four,  parts,  each  containing  .five 
plates,  price  12s.  6d.  each :'  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  order  of  subscription. 
Imperial  paper  IL  each  part:  proofs 
Od  India  paper  II.  10s.  each.  The 
first  part  will  be  published  iu  January 
next*      . 

Also^  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties bf  the  Cohnty  of  Northampton, 
brought  dowii  to  the  present  period. 
By  ^eOrge  Baker,  of  Northampton, 
who  has  detoted  several  years  ^  to  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  work. '  To  be 
comprised  in  eight  parts,  each  con- 
sisting^ of  at  least  300  pages,  and 
ibntfing  four  folio  volumes.  The  price 
of  each  part  to  subscribers,  prior  to  the 
work  being'put  to  press,  will  be  three 
guiti^as,  demy ;  six  guineas  royaL 
Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 

'  lishing,  The  History  of  Dublin  and  its 
Bnvirons,  forming  pact  of  a  Work  to 
be    eiitjtlad,    Hibernia:      by   William 

'  Monck  Mason,  Esq.  and  resigned  to 
fcrm- a' suitable  acoompaniment  to  the 
.'*  Magna  Britannia"  of  Mesafrs,  Lysoas, 

' .  and  the  <*  Caledonia*'  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 

;  tiie'  History  of  Dublin  ahd  its  Environs 
will  be '  comprised  in  three  quarto  vo- 
lumes ;  the  first  to  Contain  from  450  to 
600"pages,  and  at  least  twelve  plates ; 
prire  'not   exceeding  ' '31;  l3s.  6d. 'to 

^  su'ascribers  for  the  medium ;  61.  6s. 
itiperial  paper.    Subscribers' names  to 


be  seat   before  the  Ist    of  December 
next. 

Preparing  for  publication^  Des. 
Erasmi  Rot.  Concio  de  Pvero  Jesu 
olim  pronvnciata  a  pvero  in  schola 
lohannis  Coletit .  Londini  institvta  in 
qva  praesidebat  imago  pveri  lesu 
docentis  specie.  Editio  nova.  The 
text  will  be  taken  from  the  latest  Fro- 
benian  editions,  collated  with  two  others 
of  earlier  date.  One  hundred  copies 
only  will  be  printtdfor  sale. 

Mr,  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  reprinting  the 
Report  of  the  Conuoittee  of :  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Madhouses.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  each  sub- 
jdct  of  evidence  is  arranged  under  its 
distinct  head. 

We  ar«  re«iuested  to  assure  the  nu- 
merous inquirers  for  the  JBiographical 
Dictionary  of  Living  Authors,  that  the 
publication  of  that  work  will  not  be 
m  uch  longer  •  delayed. 

The  Rev.  T.  Pruen,  of  Aldburn, 
Wilts,  has  in  the  press,  an  Illustration 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Service  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  Church. 

Mr,  Charles  Sylvester,  of  Derby,  has 
in  the  press,  an  Account  of  some  im- 
provements ..  in  Don^estic.  Economy^ 
adopted  at'  the  Derbyshire  General 
Infirmary,  in  a  quarto  volume:  illus- 
trated by  ten  plates. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  will  so^n  publish, 
an  Introduction  to  Prudence,  or  direc- 
tions, coiJfnsels,  and  cautions,  tending 
to  the  prudent  management  of  aflairs 
in  common  life. 

Mr,  Carpoe's  work  on  the  Nasal 
Operation,  with  plates^  will  soon  ap- 
pear.   .  •  v'  ■ 

.  Mr.  T.  h  Armiger,  of.  the  Royal 
College  of  burgeons,  basin  the  press, 
'Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  HumanBqdy^  deeigacd 
for  the  use  of  young  students. 
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Select  jLiferary  tf/ormaiion^ 


Memoin  of  'tbe  Life  and  Writiogs  of 
M.  L.  Ramsey,  of  Charleston,  printed 
ftfm  ^f  A4ierlf^p  e^jljon  eflited  by 
Dr.  D.  Ramsey,  will  soon  appear. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongai*,  will  86on 
p^Mislb  tte  Prefgpq^  pf  «  Ulliftres?  to 
a  youni  Servant,  consisting  of  frii^Ddly 
advice  and  real  bistories. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Dr.  Slniw^ 
6^Mr»l  ^oology,  being  a  eootJAaatiop 
of  the  Birds,  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  month. 

To  be  published  on  the  First  qS 
March,  1816,  in  one  large  volnme  8va 
printed  on  a  beautiful  new  Type,  cast 
on-  povpose  for  the  Work,  and  embf^- 
bshed  with  an  accurately  engraved 
Map,  from  the  flatest  Survey,  A  Topo- 
graphical History  of  Staffordshire; 
inelodidg  its  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Mines,  and  Maun^ctures;  l^edi^rees 
of  Families;  Biographical  Sketches  of 
oninent  Natives ;  and  every  Species  of 
Information  conne<jted  with  the  Local 
History  of  the  Cimnty.  Compile 
from  tlie  noit.  authentic  Sources,  by 
William  Pitt,  Esq.  . 

A  series  oif  ^een  years  corre^pon- 
dencet>f  the  late  David  Hume,  Esq.  has 
lately  been  discovered,  ahd  is  preparing 
for  publication.  The  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  cpuntess  de  Bonders 
and  the  marchioness  de  Barbantine, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies 
in  France,  between  the  years  1T60  and 
17T6. 

All  edition  of  the  Sermons  of  Martin 
Luther,  with  a  fiill  length  portrait  of 
that  great  m^n,  from  the  large  Germiiu 
print,  }s  expected  in  the  course  of  t^e 
month. 

Mr.  Alexander  N2oo|],  pf  Balipl 
college,  Oxford,  will  soon  publish, 'a 
Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, translated  from  the  German  of 
Schneider  inio  E^ish,  with  additions 
and  improvements.  \ 

Mr.  W.  P.  Scargill  is  preparing  Tor 
publication^  im  Etymolpgical  D^tioniiiry 
of  such  Ei^sh  words  'as  are  derived 
£rom  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Early  in  the  Winter  will  be  poblisli- 
cd,  elegantly  printed  hi  4^0,  and  illiis- 
•  trated  by  nnm^nNis  ^graviiigs.  Tra- 
vels in  various  Countries  of  Eurqpe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Volume  the  fourth. 
Br,  Bdwacd  Daniel  Clarlte,  IJLD* 
This  Volnma  wilt  form  t^ie  third  apd 
)af|t  Section  pf  Part  the  Second,  nf 
the  Travels  in  Greece,  fgypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land^  containing  an  accovCnt 
«f  thn  Authoi^s  lonmey  kom  AtiatoM 


by  Land,  to  Constantinople;  wttll  H 
Description  of  the  North  of  Greece, 
Miice^QOig,  Mid  Thrace,  ft  iKilt  «l«o 
be  accompanied  by  a  Supplement  re- 
lating to  his  Journey  from  Constanti- 
npple  to  Vieopa ',  Jind  \f^  ^  Vifit  t(mt 
he  p^id  to  ^he  poid  ^i^^d  Silver  Mines 
of  Bongaiy. 

Early  in  November  will  be  pub- 
lishedi  the  Student's  Journal,  nrranged 
printed  aq$t  rujef^  for  receiving  an  ac-^ 
count  of  every  day's  employment  (q^ 
the  space  qf  one  year,  and  de^isned 
for  the  use  of  the  So  perk)  r  Classes  in 
schools,  professional  Students^  Lite^ 
rory  Men,  and  Readers  in  general. 

The  Rev.  J.  Scptt,  M.  A.  of  Bull, 
will  shortly  publish,  an  Inquiry  inlo 
the  ^ffept  of  Baptism,  according  to  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
Church  pf  England  ^  ip  answer  to  the 
JRev.  R.  Mant's  "  Two'  Tracts  on  Re- 
generation and  Conversion,"  circniaifd 
with  the  text  annual  packet  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know* 
ledge,  ^e  doctrine  of  the  tracts  is, 
that  regeneration  uniformly  accom- 
panies baptism  rightly  administered, 
and  that  '*  no  pther  than  baptismal 
regeneration  is  po^ible  i^  tUs  world.'^ 
In  the  answer,  thie/' language  of  the 
Church,  will  be  particularly  at^n^jed 
to.  .  .     T 

Speedily  will  be  published,  m  Svo. 
A  Gepealqgical  Account  of.  the  Boyal 
House  of  Stuart,  Eing^  sff .  Scotl^iQd, 
North  Britain,  firom  the  Yqv  .1043. 
By  t.  W.  K.  Wayterhpuse,  Eisq.  The 
whol^  faithfully  coippil^  from  i|n- 
cient  Charters,  ^nd  other  q^cial  Do- 
cuments and  authentic  Authors. 

Shortly  frill  be  pHbrished,  Rudi- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  L%ng|ii(ge>  with 
Exercise?  exemplifying  t^e  RiMe^ ',  and 
a  >Cey  to  the  BooJl  of  Fsa^lms;  coe- 
taining  thjp  true  Pronunciation,  dif- 
ferent Ijigqi^atioos,  aqd  grammstieal 
Ai^afysi?  of  /every  Wprd.  By  Joseph 
Si^muel  C.  P.  Flpyi  Av^Uvor  of  a  1^ 
brew  /Braipm^,  ^c 

Speedily  wij^  b®  published,  in  ^. 
The  Leading  ^^s  of  Tventy-'seiSfni 
^eimons,  preached  by  px»  Philip 
Doddridge,  at  NorQ^^^ptpton,  in  the 
Year  1749,  gnd  never  befo^  P>wM* 
These  piaconrses  were  ddi^EeraJi  nnjrly 
seventy  yea^s  ag^  and  talien  in  Short- 
'  hftnd  by  «  feoMiIe  l^riend  of  the  J^- 
tor's,  while  on  a  Ymt.  at  hjt  0«w> 
W  at  wboie  ^Qceas^  a  i^prt  ijf^ 
siflc^  they  were  preMffted  to,  m 
transcribed Vy,  the  Rev.  T.  Uawkinp,  of 
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l^afley,  liear  Hattfair,  Yorkshire.— 
When  cdiikpared  Ifrith  the  Doctors' 
either  valuable  Works,  these  Sei^mtnis 
appear  as  Skiel^tohs  only ;  yet  f  h^y  are 
ojSered  to  the  Public  with  the  sincere 


iU 

hope  of  t^cttlng  ffon  oblivioD  t&e  hii 
Remnants  of  that  inestimable  Man/ 
whose  Na 01^  and  Charaotier  havd  b^n 
SO  detfertedfy  and  univerimlly  admir^. 


Art.  XlXi    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


.  A  Biogifaphical  Memoir  of  ih6  Iftte 
(Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Captain  of  H. 
|Kt.  S.  Menelaus,  killed  in  action  wh1l6 
stormihg  the  Am^ridail  C^bip,  at  Bel- 
lair,  near  Baltimore,  Slst  August,  1814. 
With  a  Porti'aH.  4to.  1%. 

The  Tenth  and  last  Volutlie  of  Ge- 
neral .Biography ;  or,  Lives,  Griticat 
fllod  HistoKcal,  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all .  Ages,  Countries,  Condi- 
tions, aiid  Professions,  arrang^  accofd- 
ihg  to  Alphabetical  Order.  By  John 
Aikiti,  M.  D.  11,  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Metbdirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering, 
late  Secretary  to  tlie  Baptist  Missionary 
fifociely.  By  J.  W,  Morris.  Pemy  8vo, 
l'2s.  boards. 


Reps  ta  Seiisd  Verses ;  or,  a  Set  of 
Ekercise^,  to  be  render^  into  Latin 
Hetailiic^(pffa-  and  Plent^meters.  Is.  6d. 
iMotkl, 

*^*  A  Key  to  the  Above  may  be  had 
g¥&tis. 

The  BnglM  Learner;  being  a  selec- 
tion of  L^itons  in  Prose  and  Verse* 
ailtt^ed  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Votfli^er 
CMsses  of  Readers.  By  Thomas 
Ewftig,  Atithor  of  Priocmies  of  Elq* 
potion.    2s.  bound. 


'  The  Hisiory  6f  Aiioient  l^nrope,  froih 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  Subversion  of 
the  Western  Empire ;  with  a  Survey  of 
phe  most  important  Revolutions  in  Asia 
and  Africa  :  tn  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
a  Gentleman  to  his  Son :  intended  as  an 
Accompaniment  to  Dr.  Rassel's  History 
of  Modem  Europe.  By  C.  Coot*,  LL.D. 
3  Vol.  Svo.  21. 28.  boards. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kid. 
diogton :  first  published  as  a  Specimen 
of  a  History  of  , Oxfordshire.  By  the 
Itev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  F.  S.  A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and 
Hector  of  Kiddingten.  Embellished  with 
a  View  of  the  Chnrch,  acmji  two  curious 
IFonts,  etched  by  J.  C,  B^nckler.  In  rqyal 
^td.  J  5s. 


Paris,  during  the  interesting  Month 
of  July,  1815.  In  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.  witli  4  Plates. 
9rtK  '^6. 6d. 

MEDICIilE. 

Sfc^tehes  bf  the  MedicaK  Schools  of' 
Pari9*  In«liidiiig  RemarMon  the  lios* 
pital  Practice,  the  Lect/res,  Anatomi- 
cal Schools^  and  MMums;  and  ex- 
hibitidic  the  actual  Siate  of  Medical  In- 
struetion  In  tb«  Frnoch  Metropolis.  By 
John  Cross,  MembJir  of  the  Coitege  of 
Sorglons  in  London,  add  late  Bemon- 
sttrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
I)ublin..8vo,  8i.  boards.  ■     - 

Observations  and  Instructions  for  the 
Use  of  Chief  Officers  of  Country  Ships, 
andotiiers,  conceimod  in  the  Pfesertk- 
tlon  of  the  Health  of  Jjfsoan.  9f  a* 
Country  Captain.  8va  9s.  6di 

MlSCEttANEOVS. 

The  Paris  $pcfctalor$  or,  Ptf^rmite 
de  la  Chau^te  d'Antin.  Coriitainhig  Ob- 
senratioos  npon  Parisian  Manners  and' 
Customs  at  the  Commenceqient  of  tho 
Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from 
the  Frerieb,  by  WiHiam  #erda^.  3  Vols, 
12rao.  Ids. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  for  1814. 
II.  boards--ll.  Is.  half-boand. 

A  New  and  Practical  Course  of  Boofe- 
keeping  j  in  which  Double  Entry  is  ren« 
dered  iatelllgible  to  all  Capacities,  and 
Single  Entry,  by  being  approximated  to 
Double,  is  inade  to  possess  eqaal  Pf6of 
and  Certainty  of  Correctness.  By  P. 
Tiioreauy  Acoomptan^  4to.  9st  half- 
bound* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy,, 
and  Practical  Management  of  Bees» 
By  Rol^rt  Huish,  Member  of  the  Im^ 
perial  Apiarian  Society,  at  Vienna, 
&c.    Illustrated  by  Plates.  8to.  12s.  ' 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  New  and  Copious  English  and  Gaf* 
lie  Vocabulary,  with  the  different  Parts 
of  Speech,  in  Alphabetical  Order.  'By 
P.  Macfarlane,  Translator  of  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul;  Blair's  Sermons,  BlBpyin'^ 
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I4$t  iff  WQvks  recently  pubUahed. 


8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Pilgi'im's  Progvessy  &c.  &c. 
boards. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian  Languages,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  acquiring  of  these  Sister 
Tongues,  by  exhibiting  in  a  Synoptical 
Purm  the  Agreements  and  Differences  in 
their.  Grammatical  Constructipn.  .  By 
Kichard  Woodhonse.   8vo.  7s.  bound. 

POUTICS. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  befoie 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House; 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
Mendicity  and  Vagrancy  in' the  Metro- 
polis and  its  Neigbbourhobd.  Ordered 
to  be  printed  July  llth,  1815.  8?o,  68. 
boards. 

Relations  of  the  Persecution  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  France,  Ihmi  tbe  Resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbon  Family  >:  con- 
tained in  a  Narrative  in  Defencefof  the- 
Protestants  of  Lower  Languedoc:  to- 
gether with  theur  Petition  to  tbe  King, 
and^other  important  Documents. 

THBOLOGY. 

The  Reviewer  Keyiewcd;  or,  Stric-' 
tnrea  on  the  Review  of  the  ^*  Lives  of 
the  Puritans,"  in  tbe  Christina  Observer. 
By  Benjamin  Brook.  8vo,  2s. 

The  Moral  Tendencies  of  Knowledge, 
a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  City 
PbikMopbical  Sodety,  Dorset  Street,  and 
titf  Cbristian  Philological  Society,  Spi- 
talfields.     By  Thomas  Williams.  8vo. 

ReligiQus  EdncatioB  enforced,  in  a 
Series  of  Family  CouTersations :  where- 
in, tbe  covenant  right  of  infiuBta^  and  the 
mode  of  Cbristian  Baptism,  «re  cabnly. 
and  very  seriously  considered:  .to  which 
is  added,  an  Address  to  Parems,  who 
admit  of  infant  Baptism.  By  the  late 
fev.  Jusea  Bowden.  Edited,  with  cor- 
j(!H;^kiPs  •■■}  addition^  by  tbe  ReT.  B. 


Ritchings,  A.  M.  Curate  of  Dnnton,  Lei^ 
cestcrshire.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Propbecitjs.  By  the 
Rev..]).  Simpson,  M.  A.  Fourth  Edition. 
.8vo.  9s. 

The  Pagan  Temple;  or  Missionary 
Idolatry  detected.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Village  in  an UiJToa?/*^  2s.  Fine 
Paper,  2s.  6d. 

The  best  and  most  effectual  Method  of 
preaching  Christ;  a  Discourse  preached 
before  the  Half-yearly  Associatioa  of  the 
Hampshire  Independent  Churches,  Sep. 
20th,  1815.  ByT.Durant,  Poole.  8vo. 
U.  6d. 

Relative  Responsibility:  a  SenBon* 
preached  at  the  Rev.  J.  lidfchild's 
Chapel,  at  a  monthly  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  &c.  By  John 
Innes.  8va  ls.6d. 

The  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ex« 
plained  and  defended  :  a  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Yofrksbire  Soathem 
Association.  By  James ^nnett,  of  Ro- 
therham.  8vo.  Is,  6d. 

The  Duty  of  giving  an  immediate  di- 
ligence to  the  Business  of  the  Christiau 
Life,  being  an  Address  tS  the  Inhabi- 
Unts  of  Kilmany.  By  the  Rev.  Thos, 
Chalmers.  8vo.  Is.  GtU 
-  Divine  Kttergy;  or  the  Efficacioas 
Operations  of  the  Sppritof  God  apoo  tbe 
3po|,  ^c.  By  John  $kep.  Bcoobb- 
mended  by  Dr.  Gill.  3d  Editioo,  revised 
fay  J.  Upton.  12m9-  3s. 

Plea  for  Primitive  Christianity,  in 
Answerto  tbe  Rev.  PAer  Knr.  By  Tho- 
mas ICelly.  Dublin.  l^mnK  8s.  6d. 

Tbe  Legend  of  StnteH^ury  :  aTn^e- 
dy,  acted  in  many  Parti  of  the  Ki^- 
dom  i  never  before  publbhed.  12m0f 
6d. 

A  Plea  for  Primitive  ConaoMnnoB; 
occasioned  by  the  Bev.  Rohevt  flaVs 
recent  Publicatipo,  entitlody  *f  Teottof 
CQmmjmiou."  , 
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Ari^'I.  A  Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  ^  Tut\ 
iu  Europe  and  Am^  to  Constantinople^  during  the  Years  1809  an i 
1810,    By  J,  C.  Hobhouse,  Second  Edition,  4lo.  2  vols.  pp.  1152. 
Pricefil.  5s,  Cawthorn,  1813.    ' 

VI^£  deem  i4  wboHy  UDiieee«ary.  to  explain  tbe  oauses,^  ge^ 
uendly  of  a  ^iie  aGeideeial  nature,  which  may  have 
put  a  reapeetable  book  greatly  ouit  .of  H^e  order.of  tim^  in  our 
critical  records.  Some  apology  might  otherwise  be  due  to  Mo 
HbblMNMe  for  the  deby  -  we  nayre  suffered  to  take  p^ace  in  re- 
gard to  our  notice  of  the  present  wostk* 

Mr.  H.'s  book  has  been  favourably  reeeived  bjr  the  publio, 
and  he  has  taken  hid  rank  advantageously  aiming  our  advi^«- 
turous  young  scholars,  who  ha ve.sougbi  .amusement  and 
wisdom  in  the  direction  of  thfe  rising  sun.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  the  consideration,  of  their  number,  and 
of  the  disposition  laudably  indulged  by>  sot  many,  of  theoi  tp 
inform  the  world  of  .the:  course  and  events,  of  their  peregrins^r 
•tions,  might  properly  have  been  albwed.  to  have  sQmew;bat 
more  influence  in  compressing  and  shortenmg  Mr.  H.'s  narra- 
tion. The  regular  fulness  and  minuteness  of  story,  which  ar^ 
highly  acceptable  and  gratifying  in  some  of  tbe  scenes,  roightt 
in  others  have  been  fulvantageoosly  •qi«kskened  into  a.rapi4 
course  of  brief  notices.  -  We  will  acknowledge  to  have  had  at 
times  some  little  sense  of&iigue,  particularly  during  the*  first 
^rtage,  from  Malta  to  the  Quarters  of  that,  singular  personage, 
the  despot  of  Albania.  With  all  praise  to  the  integrity  that 
rigidly,  refrains  from  fiction  and  poetical  exaggeration,  and  re- 
lates the  series  of  plain  facts,  it  may  be  permitted  to  insinuate 
that  Hiany  a  day^s  story  of  such  facts,  even  in  the  precincts  of 
•what  once  was  Greece,  may  go,  as  to  ^e  int0rest  of  readen?, 
^nearly  to  the  same  account  as  the  traveller's  slumber^  and 
dreams.  ]>oabtless,  it  may  be  very  mortifying,. th^^t  so.nmch 
should  be  dcfne  for  whait  afafill  appear  so  amill  a  resuU ;  that 
ftn  intelligent,  observant  man  shall  oe  moving  day  afM  .(btv  over 
plain  andliill,  tiiroiii'b  Wo^'cl  and  gl^,  in  fur  wmthmr'and  fotil.; 
^  Vol.  IV.  N-  S,  2  T 
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with  all  his  faculties  and  aenaes  kept  on  the  alert ;  with  literally 
myriads  of  successive  siglits  atifl  sounds  coming  to  his  eye«  and 
ears ;  with  a  large  tndn  of  divers  two-tooted  and  four-footed 
animals;  with  considerable  tpil  and.incoiivenience,  anc^verv  ^eat 
expense;  and  )n  a  coqnt^y  a  gr#at  wfiy  fnpm .bon^,    among 
outlandish   visages,  costumes,  and  dialects, — and  that  Sues'  a 
day,  with  all  these  varieties,  shall  really  have  nothing  that  can 
be  interesting  to  the  pil^lie.    It  i«  dUttoitf  1 6i  bf  convinced  that 
such  a  combination  of  exertion,  apparatus,  and  scene,  can  be 
only  just  for  a  man^s  own  self.     But  men  must  be  coastrained 
to  find  that  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  tie  economy  of  ihdr 
life  and  actioh,  in  whatever  scene,  is  plainly  for  no  other    than 
tbis  individual  parsonage.    TraTellers,  especially,  want  to  be 
taught    this  lesson  ;—iVBlch  they  would  he   greatiy  assisted 
to  karn  by  reflecting,  (hat  dust  is  but  dust, .  raui  but  rain,  wet 
clothes  but  wet  clothes,  a  brook  but  a  brook,  a  bridge  but  a 
bridge,  a  copse  bot  a  copse,  eating  but  eating,  &c.  &c«  isfi.  fce. 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  these  thhiga  occar,  and  wbat^ver 
mortal  man  it  may  be  that  has  been  enabled  to.bear  tMtitnooy 
to  their  ecciin^enoe. 

We  do  n^t  mean  to  eharge  stfongly  on  Mr.  Hobhoaae^  the 
kipd  of  fault  indicated  in  these  rsmaru;  bot  we  will  aduiow- 
ledge  they  have  beea  suggested  by  a  ecNain  sUght  sentiment 
of  impatience,  with  which  we  hare  here  and  there  gone  through 
a  portion  of  his  work. 

'  Just  menttonfaig  that  Mf<>  H^  and  his  '  Friend/  (Ijpfd 
Byron,)  left  Maha  on  the  19tb  of  September,  1809,  aod  four 
dayii  afterward  obtained  their  first  sight  of  Greece,  wa  shall 
pass  over  a  considerable  space,  ia  which,  neverthelees^  ame 
particulara  of  curious  and  useful  mfosmatioa  are  inlrpduised»aiid 
meet  them  at  lisanaiaa,  the  o«|iilai  of  Ali,  Pasha  of  Albania, 
a  province  identical,  ispeaking  iii  a.  general  way,  with  th^  an- 
cient Epiras.  Very  striking  were  the  impfessioAs  made  ap  the 
minds  of  the  ti^veHers  at  the  iirst  view  of  the  tity,  and  .at 
ihelr  entrance;  but  nothing  will  strike  .die  laadar  ^.  muoh  a^ 
the  hatrmmiows  qsahty  of  tliese  iaqiressieas* 

'  A  gleam  of  um^bine  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  cttntemplattng 
ihe  ^ne  prospect  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  booses, 
domes,  aud  isinAPets,  glittering '  through  gardens  of  orange  sad 
lemon  trees,  and  from  groves  of  cypr^ses-^tbc  lakef  sprSraing  its 
sinood),  expanse  at  the  feet  of  the  city-^ihe  oioimtahis  rising  ah* 
xupdy  itotA  Ae  b^nks of  the lake'*^H^ these butst^  alu onee-apaa  af» 
and  «re  wanted  ndthtng to  incKase- ous  delighl,  hat  ube  <pefsnmiaw 
'that  we  were  in  sight  of  the  AcheruiiMi.  lak^»  of  Pindiis,  and  .the 
Sifsiaa  Fiddk  •  Bot  we  .had  not  yet  peiiiised  tf^e .  ttvcvfglyr  of 
'^ouqCMvilla.  ...  .^ 

,    'JWeaoaftMlfndlhl^ahmlllf    ©«kwkfrM^.w«fc  tteki* 
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tMib^diM$t  mhI  filiDM  to  llM  iMit.  A»  ^  piMid  a  lafge  tm  o^i 
our  l«ft^  oppGnke  a  outoher**  tiop»  i  mv  gometliiBg  hanging  fronl 
tba  tMugfati  whicb  at  a  little  ditlnntie  $eema4  to  be.  araat  ejcpwed  for. 
sale ;  but  on  coming  nearer*  i  suddenly  discovered  it  to  be  a  HMii*s  anuL 
mth  jMurt  of  die  side  torn  fffun  the  bodyv  aod  hanging  by  a  bit  ox 
strii^  tied  round  one  of  the  fingers.'.  *  We  learnt  th^t  t^  arm  was 
part  o(  a  robber»  who  had  been  befieaded  five  days  tN^fore,.  and 
w)iose  remaining  quarters  were,  exposed  in  oAer  parts  of  loannina/ 

•  Anticipaiii^  tbe  most  vMent  invective  exelaiaations  agaivt 
TurldMi  bai^Niritj)  iir.  H.  drily  tpBOiarks,  that  ^  pi  atranger 
''l^ftsaiBg  itlrol^ib  Teoai^e-Bar  fifty  yeara^igo^  ■  Height  have  qm- 
^'Olttded  theEni^idi  to  be  of  tbat  ^baraoter.' 

The  loan  that  kvoks  over  ail  this  beaotiful  domain^  and  its 
livuiff  HHHi,  and  its  suspended  pr^es  of  dead  nien,  with  Ibait. 
straagft  and  bewitehing  oonsciouaneas  with  whieh  no  other  naifei. 
can  loo|(  over  thesoeae^-^b^OQii^ousBessof  b^ing  master  of 
it  aU^'^vaii  at  the  tbne  of  Ibe  yi^,  at  a  distance  Irom  thin 
central  piauit  oC  liia  dominioii ;  he  was  even'  9000  fiear  ta- 
»  position  wbens  he 'could  n^  preserve  .the  per&otioo  9f 
tbis  same  dalM4bie  coniieisKBiieis ;.  but  possibly  the  vivid 
anticiptttioii  of  parrying  it  thither  ere  lo^g,  <might  be  nearly 
as  gratifying*.  He  was  goni^ti^  ^finish  a  liU^  war,^  aa 
tlie  tt^veUers  were  told,  in  a  style  of  apology  ibr  bis  abseaea, 
by  his  secretary^  and  the  Greek  primate  'ojf  the  ^ty,  wild- 
waited  on  them  with  congratulatious,  and  a  pf ofusioa  of  fine 
things  in  the  way  of  eomplimeat)  and  briogiiig  the  Pasha's 
request  that  they  would  visit  him  at  his  military  head^quarteiig 
ffMT  which   purpose  an  escort  was  placed  at  their  command. 

But  they  wished  first  to  take  a  look  round  them  where  they 
were;  aadit  was  proper  they  should  jiay  their  respects,  to  the 
grandees  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  as  representative  ojf 
the  absent  potentate.  These  were  three  of  fats  graUdsousi,  a  son 
of  Mouctar  Pasha,  who  4ftas  distinguished  himself  ki  fighting 
tiie  Russians,  and  two  sons  4if  Veli^  Pasha  of  tbe  Morea,  the 
^econii  son  of  AS.  f  hese  personages  held  thehr  «tate  in  the 
palaces  of  the  family,  their  respective  ages  being  twelve, 
t^,  and  seven  years.  There  are  few  tilings  in  the  book  more 
OHirioas  than  the  description  oS  the  manner  in  which  th^  com-* 
piirted  themselves  in  these  ceremonious  interviews,  flach  of 
Ihem  enacted,  with  marvellous  completeness,  the  part  of  a 
anature  peraonage,  maintaining  with  apparent  facility  a  se-^ 
dale  and  graceful  dignity,  excepting  that  in  one  mstanoe^ 
Wbeir  tbe  party  were  walking  to  see  the  difierent  apart-  - 
ments  of  the  paiace^  nature  came  out,  through  the  stately  manw> 
hood  of  seven  years  eld,  in  a  propensity  ta  take  a  little  idUp  c 
l^sUght  grave  admonition  from  his  Highness  of  twdt^  m^ 
ataotiy  restored  the  dignity  of  deportment.    As  these  portiona 
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of  (thefdjni^asty  moved  fdonn;  the?  slte^ts^t-the  people  pi^d  them 
the  gneateHt  reverence,  mingl^  iMweTer^ .  vtith  somefliuiff  in^ 
dicating  a  >  strong^  feeKng  of  kindness,  especially  toward  the 
Bey  of  ten  y^rs  old. 

loanniiia,  is  ootijectoi^d  by  ottr  Attthor  to  be,  *  after  Salonika 

*  and  Adri^noj^ie,  'and  pefhaps.  Widdin,  the  most  considerable 

<  place  in  Eu^opeah'Torkey.  In  its  utmost  length  it  may  be 
^  perhaps  two  miles  and  a  half;  knd  in  breadth,  though  Id  some 
^  placed  it  is  much  narrower,  nearly  a  mile/  Many  of  the 
houses  ate  large  and  well  built,  having  court-yards  furnish^ 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,,  and  Other  means  of  nHtkinf^  the 
residences  agreeable ;  but  presenting  a  gloomy  appearance  to 
th^  street/ frofn  the  form  and  constantly  closed  state  of  tlie 
<Mrancey  and  the  smallness  ^  the  windows,  latticed  with  cross 
IkM  of  widod;  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  quite  m  matter 
of  conj^tur^e,  'but  Mr.  H.  thinks'thirty-fiTe  thousand  tbo  very 
IfywteC'guesd  bearing  aniy  probability.  <  Of  the  miroher,  wliat- 
^^yer  it  miiy  be,  one^enth  pertiaps'  are  Mabomedaiis^  and 
^  the  ^remainder  Christians,  with  •  a  Few  Jews  !^' a  eonsideraide 
propbrfioij,  it  seems,  of  theseChrlstiaiis,  are  Ghneeks,*^  partaking 
^  in  erery  partlilMar'  of  'the  maimei^  aild  customs  of  the  Greeks 
^  of  the  Morett;  and  neither  wetAing  the  Albanian  dress  nor 
^  speaking  the  Albanian  laogukge.  Many  Albanians  also  are  of 
Mhe  Greek  chutch:'  ^    «    .^ 

'•  Some  account  is  given  of  the  trade  of  the  place,  in  which 
almost  all  the  Greeks  are  engaged.  The  traveller  happened  to 
be'  there  at  the  time  of  an  annual  fair,  at  which  all  the  trades- 
mi^  are  obKged  to  shut  up  their  shops  in  the  city,  and  set 
up  booths  in  the  plain.  It  is  very  much  by  means  of  this  ex- 
posure and  assemblage  of  wares,  that  the  Vizier  gets  a  know- 
ledge of  th^  property  of  his  good  subjects. 
'  Here  are  t^e  goods  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
(he  ports  pf  the  Adriatic  formef ly,'  but  now  mostly  from  Malta, 
in  Sclavonian  Vessels  under  the  Turkish  flag.  Various  articles 
are  enumerated.  The  goods  for  export  are  oil,  wool,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  for  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Naples ;  ^  and 
^  for  inland  circulation,  through  Albania  and  Roumelia,  span 
5  cottons  from  the  plains  of  Triecala,  stocks  of  guns  and  pistiris 
'  mounted  in  chased  silver,  both  plain  and  gilt,  and  also  em- 
f  broidered  velvets,  stufl&,  and  cloths,  which  are  here  better 

<  wrought  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey  Jn  Europe.'  Tb6 
Greeks  of  this  city  excel  in  embroidery;  but  there  was  no 
person  in  the  whole  place  who  could  mend  an  umbrella ;-  and 

*  only  one  man,  a  poor  Italian,  was  capable  of  making  a  bed« 
^  st^ad.*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic weal  even  so  shrewd  and  vigilant  a  philanthropist  m  Ah 
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tnecbBnies;  'iHhAt  fa«^  shoald'haTii  reiolvedto  nrnke  Msi^bjr  ^^^ 

iotULbitable  to  ail  snch;  datigerdUs  aoimals^;  ^Ttelmdy.  eockmt 

'  ra^etn^t/  stfys  Mr:H;>^an'  able  mechanie^  would  meet .witlr, 

^  woukl  be  eiiipipy«tieHt:aithe  Viaieri's  palace^  witbottt  rtapeWiog 

^  any  emoluuieat.    This  is  4)f  itsdif  sufiioiefit  .to  put  a  fiop  tp 

^eyery  exercise  of  ingenuity.'     Id  it  that  witf»«U  AiGhifigeniiity 

tbis  great  statesman  has  assoeiated"  some  ideli  of-  poikioal  Bia« 

ehinatrons  ?  '  / 

With  refi^jpect  ixn  the  topography  of  the  city  and  vicinity,   tb 

traveller  is  at  a  loss  to'  identify  it   with  any  of  the  classteal 

localities.    'He,  laughs  ait  the  confident  assuraptioii  with  which 

Pouqueville  ascertains  the  Acherusiah  Lake;  the  Acheron,  and 

in  a,  particular  forest,  four  leagues  from  .loanhina,  the  grove 

of  Dodoua;  and  at  the  eflfrontery  with  which  he  affirms  that 

the  plains  are   denominated  by    the    p^ple.  at  this  day  the 

Elysian   Fields,   and  that  there  is   a  stream  which  they  call 

Cokytos.     But  in  two  high  ridges  to  the  north  and' east,  named 

Tombrh  and  Metzovo,  Mr.  H.  consents  to  recognise  Tomarus 

and  I^indus. 

.  A  journey  of  several ,  days  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
through  a  country  affording  great  diveilsity,  and  sometimes  great 
beauty  .and  extent  of  views^  but  presenting  in  some  parts  a  mise- 
rable spectacle  in  the  state  of  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  by  tl\e 
exorbitant  taxation  of  the  Pasha,  brought  the  travellers  ta 
Tep^l^n^.'  This  was  the  native  place  of  that  despot,  and  was 
at  that  time  honoured  with  his  presence,  while  he'  Was  prosil- 
cutinff  his  wai*  against  the  Pasha  of  Vallona,  whom  he  had  fre- 
'  duced  to  shut  himself  up,  ^nd  was  now  besieging,  in  Berat, 
one  of  his  fortified  towns. 
.     Oa  his  arrival   at  Tepellen^i    Mr.  H.    takes   occasion  to 

*  notice  the  unformal  quiet  manner  in  which  tt)e  Mussulmans 
performed  their  devotions/  and  the  perfect  security ;  to  thoae 
who  pray,  of  sufl^ng  no  disturbance  rrom  those  who  do  ifot. 

'  llie  prayers,  wlficA'last  abouJt  t^n  minutes',  ki^  hot  said  aloiid^ 
but  muttered  sometimes  in  a  low  .voice,  and  sometime^  with  gnlV  a 

•  lowtlbn  of  thi  lipsi  and,  whtether  {^effc/rmed  in '  the  public  street  or 
in  atootir,  excite' no  kttehtioii:fr(yn  aiiv  oner.'  '  The  Albanians  a^ 
flot  reckoned  strict;  MhiiotbiSm^;  fout^tio  Turk,  however  inreligioas 
himself,  is  ever  i6een  even  to  fimile  at  this  deVotionis  of  bthfers ;  anfd 

'  to  disturb  a  man  at  prayers  would,  m  most  cases,  hi  productive  6f 
ilital  consequences.* 

One  expression  here,  would  seem  to,  allow  an  inference  that 

.  aome  material  portion  of  the  Mabomedans,  (for  that  is  the  sense 

in  :i^cb  Mr.  H.  uaes  the  denomination  Tuik,)  are,  in  their,  way, 

^  ii^tiijipoud  }\  a  fact  of  which  we  werd  not  aware.    It  was  the 
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Um&aghMlB  m  mutiek,  Uy  be  firik(wed»  thrMi^  the  nifj^t,  Iqr 
AslivUy^  and  as  much  iKWie  •»  may  qomporl  wilh  Tiirmi  grar 
;vitjp ;  with  Hbt  neyar •failiBf  iiilennixtare  9tUI  of  religion. 

^  We  were  distnrbed  during  the  night  bj  the  perpetoai  eemoral 
Which  teemed  te  be  kept  up  in  thegaUery,  and  by  the  drunB«  and  die 
^olee  of  the  ^  moeBiHin*''  or  chanter,  oatting  the  Twrlu  to  prayen 
•flroaa  die  uinarel  of  the  moiek  attached  to  the  pahMe«  Thi§  chantar 
was  a  boy,  and  he  sang  out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud  melancholy  r»- 
eitative.  He  %raB  a  Ions  tiaae  repeating  the  purport  of  these  fev 
'words : — '*  God  most  hi^ !  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but 
God :  I  bear  i^itness  that  Mahomed  is  the  Prophet  of  God.  Come 
to  prayer ;  come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.  Great  God  1  There  is 
no  God  but  God  ^^ — The  first  exclamation  was  repeated  (bur  times, 
the  remaining  words  twice,  and  the  long  and  piercing  note  in  whidi 
heconcluded  this  confession  of  fiiith,  by  twice  crying  out  the  word 
'**  hoUf'*  still  rings  in  my  ears.' 

We  find  DO  acknowledgement  of  any  additfonal  cause  of  reat- 
lessnesa,  from  the  busy  anticipative  workings  of  fancy  repra- 

'aentingthe  visage,  so  soon  to  be  beheld,  of  undoubtedly  ooe  of 
the  moat  inspirited  and  imposing  conformalionaof  fliesh  and  blood 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  weak  part 
OTon  in  EngfismneUi  in  approaching  to  encounter  the  '  Tiutiia 

/  iustantis  tyranni.^  The  next  day  came  the  summons  to  the 
trUL 

*  The  offioer  of  the  palace  preceded  us  along  the  gaUeay^  new 
.  crowded  witlisoldierB,  totheother  wing  of  the  bmlding^  and  feeding 

us  over  some  rubbish  where  a  rooni  had  ftOen  in,  and  through  some 
shabby  apartments,  he  ushered  us  into  the  chamber  in  which  was  Ali 

'  himsek  He  was  standing  when  we  came  in.;  which  was  meant  fiir  a 
compliment,  for .  a  Turk  of  conscience  never  rises  to  receive  any 
one  but  hb  superior,  and^  if  hsf  wishes  to  be  eoadescendiqg,  con- 
trives to  befouod  itandhigv    Aswe  advanced  towards  him,  he  seated 

'  ISmMeU,  aaddissivsdas  to  sitibwA  nearhan«  He  was  in  a  ham  rooai 
veiy  handsomely^  ftmsidied^  and  having  a  marbledstem  and  Ssimlain 
luthe  middl^  ornamented:  wifh  p|iBU3  tUe^^  oCthfi  kind  which  we 
call  Dutoh  tile.  /     ,  ' 

*  The  Viaier  waaa  short Ujan^  ahout^liae  fiiiet  five  inphea ia  lic^^ 
and  veiy  flit/ though  not  Mutyilarfy  cormilei^  I|iB^  had  a  very 
]filea«inff  face^  fuitu^rouAiL.i|fai,bhia^^ 

.Ato  aTarkU)  metkf.  His.  baard;  was  long  aad  wmte,  and  aucba 
one  as  any  Tudc  woiitd  have  beeai  jpcoud  of^  thov^  he»  who  was 
more  taken  up  with  his  guests  than  himself,  did  not  continue  lookuig 
at  it,  or  smelling  or  stroking  it,  09  {s  usually  the  custom  of  hsi  coun* 
o'en,  to  fill  up  the  pauses  of  eonverMtion.  Be  was  not  very  miy;' 
*   dresMd,  exei^t  that  Ms  high  hiihatt^  comp      ' 


--^  ic  '  composed  of  buAj 

of  fine  gold  moAi,  and  hife  attaghaa,  er  Iei« 
daMOi,  was  staddsd  with  SfJlKaata.  He.  wai  tmjgMOr  tiOt^ia 
saione  considered  us  as  his diildren/ p.  109. 
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Ifhete  is  a^methin;  strongly  indcttCiTe  of  stiperiorffjr  of  mM 
iti  the  ease,  viTaeity,  comparattre  neglect  of  eeremooy^  and  ab* 
seftee  of  the  pomp  of  state,  about  this  man. 

f  We  took  pipes;  coffee,  and  ftweetmeats,  withhitn:  buthedidnoi 
seem  so  particular  about  these  things  as  other  Turks  whom  we  have 
seen.  He  was  in  great  good  humour,  and  several  times  laughed 
aloud,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence ;  I  neter 
Bttw  another  instance  of  ft  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  having  his  room 
crowded  with  the  officers  of  his  court,  which  is  very  much  the  eostOM 
of  the  Pashas  and  other  great  men,  he  was  quite  unattended,  evoafit ' 
li^  four  or  five  voung  persons  very  magnificently  dressed  in  the  Alba* 
luan  habit,  add  having  their  hair  flowing  half  way  down  their  backs  « 
these  brought  in  the  refreshments,  and  continued  supplying  us  with 
I>ipes,  which,  though  perhaps  not  half  emptied,  were  changed  three 
times,  as  is  the  custom  when  particular  honours  are  intended  for  a 
£uest-'  , 

Ifbis  superiority  to  the  pompous  formality  and  ostentation  of 
rank,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  oircumstaooe  of  bis 
liaving  risen  from  poverty  and  iosignifieanoe ;  a  change  of  con- 
dition which,  when  eflfected  tbrou^  any  other  medium  than  su- 
'periority  of  mind,  is  almost  infallibly  aocompanied  with  a  great 
eolicitude  about  state,  and  shew,  and  etiquette  Indeed^  we 
fear  the  case  may  have  been  beard  of,  in  which  even  talent 
itself,  in  ascendini^  from  a  humble  eoniUtion  to  sometbing  of 
rank  in  society,  luw  beeii  attended  with,  andtvmed  to  ridieule 
by,  this  contemptible  littleness. 

.  Mr.  H.  goes  into  some  extent  of  bistoricd  exposition  of  Ali> 
Ufe  and'  character  Hk  fiither  was  '  a  Pasha  of  two  taLils,-  but  <^ 
^  no  great  importance.  M  bis  death  tbe  son  found  himself  pos* 
<  sessed  of  nothing  but  bis  boose  at  Tepellen^ ;  and  it  is  not 
*  only  current  in  Albania,  but  reported  to  be  even  the  boast  of 
'  tbe  Vizier  himself,  that  he  began  his  fortune  with  sixty  paras 
^"^  and  a  musket.'  He  made  himself  master  of  one  villagel  after 
another ;  plaj^  the  freebooter  on  a  constantly  enlarging  scale, 
paying  his  troops  with  plunder,,  taking  care  howerer  to  seoufe 
rach  a  share  ta  himself  that  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  purcfaase  * 
paahalik  of  an  inferior  onler.  He  sooii'seheo^ed  or  fought  \a6tk* 
eelf  into  tile  superior  one  of  loanuinvi^  which  he  wag  don- 
ftitted  by  a  firman  from  the  Porte.  The  better  wae  he  ^ide  to 
fight  eway  against  all  the  surirduiidin^  Pasliafi,  agaitfsf  whdbl 
be  was,  probably,  as  dexterous  at  finding  legitimate  causes  of 
"war,  as  if  be  bad  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  Christian  Oourtu 
of  Europe.  Nor  was  Be  wainting  in  the  requiisite  craft  for  lefts 
'expensive  enterprise.  He  contrived,  for  instaoce,  to  poison  the 
ll^lasba  ot'  VaUbna«<  by  a  cup  of  co^,..  and  then  obtained  tbe 
.dnwghtmf  oftlM^^n^B&Vsucxwpaorae  staves  f^r.hu 
wcie in  dhie  tioieniMMStvrrt||l>' bf  th^ssule  aiboit and* powerful 
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bandy  into  the  possession  of  padi^ks.  The  one.  oC  ,the8^f> 
Houctar,  is  represented  as  eminently  brave ;  the  other,  Veliy  as 
distinsfuished  by  all  his  father^s  ambition  and  policy.  Mouctaf 
has  commanded,  with  great  eclat,  the  Albanian  quota  to  the  im- 
perial armies  ; — for  All  still  preserves  some  forms,  and  famishes 
some  tributary  acknowledscensrent  of  allegiance  to  the  Grand 
Signior.  He  has  even  personally  serVed  under  the  banners  of 
the  Sultan ;  but  no  cunning  coiUd  ever  inveigle  him  to  courts 
nor  catch  him  in  any  of  the  snares  that  were  repeatedly  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  head  thither  without  hftm,  ^  a  present,* 
says  Mr.  H.  *  which  would  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the 
*  Porte  ever  since  the  commencement  of  his  carfeter.*  Stories  are 
told  of  the  skill  and  courage  with  which  he  has  frustrated  the 
schemes  for  obtaining  this  gratification.  Repeated  offers  haVe 
been  made  him  of  the  high  office  of  Grand  Vizier ;  but  he,  good 
simple  man,  had  not  ambition  enough  for  that.  In  short,  he 
holds  his  extensive  dominions  virtually  in  defiance  of  his  nomi- 
nal superior,  and  governs  and  enlarges  them  just  as  he  pleases. 
Mr.  H.  has  made  a  laudable  attempt  at  the  physical  and  moral 
geography  of  these  dominions,  comprehending,  he  was  in^ 
formed,  no  less  than  fifty  small  provinces.  Some  knowledge  of 
such  a  subject  may  sometime  find  an  occasion  of  being  brought 
ihtause;  it  is  well  tb  have  the  information  within  reach ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,*  few  kinds  of  reading  can  be  less  attractive  than  an 
enumeration  of  districts  which  have  individnslly  no  manner  of 
interest,  and  which  all  together  seem  but  jusf  wortlr  the  use  they 
are  put  to,  that  of  composing  a  dominion  for  a  robber  turned  into 
a  king.  The  people  of  most  of  them  werfe  of  sisch  a  quaKty,  and 
iir  saeh  a  state,  that  it  has  ultimately  become  a  favour  conferred 
on' these' provinces  that  this  robber  should  take  thein  under  hi^ 
ihaniEigemeBt. 

*  Man^of  the  parts  whicli'  ndw  compcrse  his  dominions,  Were*^peo- 

gled  by  inhabitants  who  had  been  alu^ays  in  rebellion,  or  had  never 
een  entirely  conquered  by  the  Turks ;  such  as  the  Chimeriofes,  the 
Sulliotes^  and  the  nations  living  among  the  mountains  in  the  ]lke%h«- 
bourhood  of  the  coast  of  the  loman  Sea.  Besides  this,  the  woods  and 
hills  of  every  part  of  his  government  were,  in  a  manner,  in  possession 
of  large  banoB  of  robbers,  whowere  recruited  and  protected  by  the 
.Viliagas;  and  who  laid  hirge  tracts  under  contribution:  burning  and 
pluadering  the  districts  under  the  Pasha's  protection.  Against  these  - 
n,e  proceeded  with  the  greatest  severity;  they  were  burnt,  hanged^ 
beheaded,  and  impaled;  and  have  disappeared  fr^m  man^  parts, 
especially  of  Upper  Albania^  which  were  before  yiiC^  subject  to^ 
these  outlaws.* 

<  It  is  by  such  vigorous  measures  that  this  Vizier  has  rendered 
many  parts  of  Albania,  and  the  contiguons'crftintry,  perftctf^  aiccessi* 
iilet  which  were  before  annually  over*run^  by  robftl&rs ;  and*  cdnse- 
%uently,  by  openbg  the  country  to  merebttifs^  and  saowing  theiV 
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g arsons,  ai^  gooda»  has  not  only  increased  his  own  revenues,  but  bdt« 
r^d  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  has  built  bridges  over  the 
fivers^  raised  causeways  across  the  marshes^  laid  out  frequent  roads, 
adorned  the  country  and  the  towns  with  ne\^  buildings,  and  by  mainy 
wholesome  regulations  has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  and  great  prince, 
without  perhaps  a  single  other  motive  than  that  of  his  own  aggrandi^e- 
ment.  .     \ 

<  The  influence  of  AH  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  donl- 
nions^  and  is  feared,  and  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  European 
l.iwfc^y.'  p.  117. 

A  variety  of  facta  are  related  by  mir  Author,  in  iHustration  of 
the  despepate  pertinacity  with  which  the  robber  tribes  have  dung 
to  their  habits  ;  insomuch  that  this  worthy  reformer,  Ali  Fasha, 
woBld  doubtless  be  moved  to  laugh  again  at  the  snggestion  of 
the  possible  •  efficaoy  of  any  milder  process  of  melioration. 
Perhaps,  at  "the  same  time,  he  would  have  the  honesty  ta  confess^ 
thftt  diis  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary  discipline  is  not  more 
a^eeable  to  his  judgement  than  to  his  taste.  At  least  it  is  pro- 
bable^ these  savage  inflietions  cost  him  just  as  much  in  painful 
sympathy,  as  he  would  feel  at  the  cutting  and  burning  of  briars 
and'thoriis  to  dear  a  path  through  a  brake.  His  justice  and 
revenge  are  quite  of  a  piece ;  and  whether  the  victims  are  men 
W  women,  seems  nearlv  the  same  to  him.  Several  acts  are  re- 
lated of  reyengefol  and  hideous  cruelty  perpetrated  on  women. 
The  quiet  treachery  with  which,  when  that  mode  suits  hios  best, 
he qanprepare  his,  tragedies,  renders  the  catastrophe  the  more 
horrible.  At  the  first  interview' of  the  Englishmen  with  his  High- 
ness^ they  noticed  that  VasiBy,  their  Albanian  attendant,  wa» 
spoken  to  by  him  in  something  Mke  tiie  easy  style  of  old  acquaint- 
^vkce.    Afterwards, 

*  Ori  telling  this  man  that  the  Vizier  seemed  well  acquainted  withr 
him,  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  he  ought  to  be  well  acquiainted  with  me ; 
<*  for  I  have  come  down  with  the  men  of  our  village,  and  broken  his 
<«  window  with  shot,  when  he  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  Tepellend.'' 
^  Well,'*  he  was  asked,  <*.and  what  did  Ali  dp  to  the  meiA  of  ypuv 
•  ^village?''  '<  Nothing,  at  all ;  he  made  friends  with  our  chief  man* 
^  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Tepellend,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a 
<<  spit;  after  which  we  submitted.'''  p.  115. 

With  fully  enough,  we  think,  of  solicitude  to  guard  against 
tlie  home^l^judices  with  which,  Mr.  H.  says,  travellers  are  apt 
to  suflfer  their  judgements  of  persons  in  other  nations  to  be 
biassed,  he  attempts  some  little  extenuation  of  the  Pasha's  atro- 
city, by  extending  the  oondenmation  to  the  Turks  in'generaU 
Among  them  ^  the  life  of  man  is  held  exceedmgly  cheap,  more  so 
^  ttan  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  country  would  believe  ^ 
^  and  murders,  which  would  fill  all  Christendom  with  horror,  exdt^ 
« Bo  seirtiments  of  surprise  w  apparent  disgust^  either  at  CcmzitAfiH 
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*  tinople,  or  in  the  proTitices ;  so  that  what  miglit,  at  first  stght, 

*  appear  a  singular  depravity  in  An  indiTidaaf,  would,  tn  th^  end^ 

*  He  found  nothing  but  a  conformity  with  general  practioe  and 
^  habits.'  As  to  the  destruction  of  women,  the  Albanians,  if  pos- 
siblsi  bold  it  a  more  trifling  matter  than  the  people  of  any  other 
part  of  that  barbarian  empire.  The  sex  are  systematically  fe- 
gardkd  and  treated  With  contempt,  and  even  aTermon ;  are  esti* 
Bated,  acoordihg  to  our  travelleir,  irery  much  in  the  tanie  way 
as  cattle.  *  The  habit  of  life  of  the  men,  whieh  foms  tisMMt 
^  aU  of  (hem  into  bands  of  soMiers  or  outlaws,  appears  to  remler 
^  them  quite  iadepeadent  of  the  other  sex^  whom  tbey  aever 
^  mentiod,  nor  seen  to  miss  in  th^r  usual  ooocerns  and  amose^ 
t  ments.*  The  unfortunate  beings,  however,  are  not  so  fur  fbr^ 
gotten  as  to  escape  the  imposition  of  hasd  kbour,  whidh  i»  aiii* 
mated  and  rewatded  with  the  firequrat  discipline  of  bfewn. 
Among  the  meni  so  much  estranged  from  doBEfestie  soriety^  and 
mainly  Mfing  in  gangs,  the  most  nefuriousrieespreTMl  *  to^aa 
^  extent^*'  says  Mr.  H^  '  of  which  no  nation  perluqps,  either 
^  m^em  or  ancient,  unless  we  reluctantly  except  the  Thebana, 

*  oan  fumisb  a  similar  inatanoe^  Even  the  Gothic  TaifiUi  (1 
'  must  refer  to  Oibbouv  chap.  Sft^  for  their  depraTcd  institution 
^  could  not  be  quoted  against  thbassertbn>  and  sufficient  ptoof 
^  should  be  given  of  its>tfftttb,  were  1  not  aware  of  the  propriety  of 
'  the  maxim  approved,  or  probably  invented,  by  tbe  great  Jjatio 
^  hiatorian  ;  ^'  Scelera  osCendi  oporteat,  (dum  punitmiur)^  flagitia 
'"absooildl"' 

By  express  descriptions,  and  numerotii»  iUnstrieitiTe  faets,  tbe 
traveller  has  given  a  very  ample  view  of  the  character  of  these 
Albanian  tribes ;  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
^  disagiieeabia  and  odious  one*  They  are  at  once  indolent  uid 
restless  ;  jealous  and  arrogant  as  to  their  ownrrigbtsy  and  8com<' 
fttlof  Uur  rights  of  other  people ;  proud,  irritable,  revengeful, 
snd  in:  every  sense  of  the  word  barbarous.  That  kind  of  etiei^ 
and  independence^  in  which  they  sd  far  excel  tbe  other  nations 
cmnprehended  within  the  Ottdinran  emi^^ii^,  would  doubtleas  bea 
lltfe  feature  of  a*  national  eharaeter  that  had  any  real^tlM  aad 
civilizHtion  at  its  basis;  but  as  the  case  is,  these  dbtMetions:  do 
little  morv^  than  constitute  them  a  superior  speeies  of  wOdani- 
tnsi ;  as  an  aitsembUge  of  lions  and  tigers  would  make  a  much 
more  impobiirg  spectacle  than  one  of  wdves  and  bears; 

It  is  sonaething  in  extenuatton;  that  w4ien  it  beeomea  a  pebt 
of  honour  and  pride  to  act  right,  they  may  be  relied  upon) 
as  vrtn?n  they  are  engsgedi'  for  defenders  or  guides.  In  one 
glooiivy  and  romanttcf  sHuation  (p.  K6.)'wlieretheiew«n.reassB 
to  apprehend  the  bauftting  of  robbers  near  tbe  nigfadjf  encamp-' 
ment  of  the  trat riUrs,,  tliey  deiitndi  confidence  radies  thanftit 
uneasiness,  from  knowing  that  every  man  of  their  escort  had 
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Jb^e&huMelCa  robber,  andtliattbe  mostresfNotClLbio  offioor  <tf  it 
had  been,  within  a  few  j  eurb  b^iek,  the  notorious  capCttii  of  one 
qC  the  ihost  formidable  associations  of  robbers  m  the  country^ 
Indeed^  a  very  large  prqportioii  of  tbe  military  men  have  been 
of  this  prol'e^siqn }  Vi^nd/  says  Mr.JHL  ^  ae.  no  disgraoit  in  ai*- 
'  tached  to  plundering  uppn.  so  large  a  aeafe^  it  is  very:  c«Mninoa 
^  to  hear  a  wau.say^  <^wh^n  1  was  a  robber.^'    Robbing  and 
^  stealing  are  reoko^^  two  entirely  different  things.    Very  few 
'  among  thpm  are  ever  guilty  of  the  latler  vice ;  not  so  many,  per«* 
*  hapsy  as  of  the  lower  orders  in  many  other  jiations.'  He  gives  a 
▼ery  curious  account  of  the  economy  of  tbe  banditti,  and  espedaUj 
of  their  mpde  of  fightings  which^  wlien  they  have  to  encounter 
wy  thing  i^iproaching  to  an  e<|Uftl  force,  ia  managed  id  a  manner 
to  give  it  the  sdr  of  a  dexterous^  divmified,  savage  anMiae»- 
qienty  both  parties  sQattteriog  atid  gliding  about  among  tnaes 
atnd  rocks,  and  watching  to  fire  at  one  another  at  every  visiUfe 
moven^^i    Th#  |»as^ion  is  so  &tr<mg  for  this  lawkaa  and  ad- 
yentproi^i  mode  oi  liCej  thai  there  ts  too  mudi  reason  to  fear 
tl^  de«l^  of  AU  may  be  tbe  signal  for  numbers  breaking  awsf 
l^icmi  th^ir  present  state  oCeoeroed  ordeii,  inlOi  their  mountain  dens 
imdtheivfQrfo^rTWSitioii^    .  .      > 

.  It  does^not  appear  thM;  tba  denomination  o£  Cbristini  ban  mif 
pi^veativeviit^^^upon  the  bearers  of  it,.agsiiif5ttbe  itie^a  of  the 
country.  They  are  things  in  which  the  adherents  o£.th«o^ 
posed  religions  ^n  pymMitc^  white  a  /du»  separatioa  in  faith* 
fiilly  preserved  wi^  respect  to  religious  tenets  andoeremoniaa; 
for  Mr^  H.  eontTddioti^  Lady  M.  W.  MontiBgufa  flsaectioo  4tf 
Ibo  coulormity  of  Jsmny  of  Ibe  Albaoiana  to  both  the  modes:  of 
worship:  ^^Xh^y  go*  to  the  mosoka  on  Fridays,,  and  lo  Uie 
f'^-ipbur^  on  Soiidayia,  saying,  iW  their  oxcnse,  that  Ihey^oK 
'f.jMiffe  inf,  proli^olioo  tffoin:tiio  true  Peopbet;.  but  which  thiat  Is, 
'*  jkb^y  i^re. ^^ sbfe  todetiOWiPO  i»  thin ; worlds ^  Mr. Hv could 
nol  hear^  M^says,  of  ^ntm  losiaaee  oE  so  fhihNKqriueal  amin^ 
•  ^iif^renoe,  or ra^er  ^  ko  trJjie  atpreomuiwn.'-'-^.ik  ant  Jsr 
mfito^saji  what  would  have  been  eiiaetly  the  fonmof  this  IWely 
neqood^ thought,  il  tht  Author  had  giveot  it  oubia  the  ftill  e»- 
nresaon  of  what  iimeaioor  impKoBw  Brevity  ia  so,  litiloihis 
.habi^  in  other  inatters,  IftiaAit  would  hafe  been  ao>niavkfldon»^ 
^l«9P  of  ^qoplifiqalion,  bed  he  takea  the  assistanoe  of ;  a  few 
morawonds,  toannouaoa  clearly  the  position^  (if.tfaat  bo  tfaa^iajir 
impUeU  J  that  in  point;  of  evidonoe  ihet  neligieoa  o£  Mahomed  anu 
.^ Christ,  areonalevek 

'  While  the  people  havenoiAer  the  philossphy  to  deMbo'bofli 
.Hki^:  reUgiom,  nor  lhojprtcd[e«oe  la  oiUtfavatecthem  equally,^  ihejf 
mwifesi  nevertfieieos  either  a  libarahtgr  on  anindiflbrenoe,.  wkioh 
,#ypoara  mono  nearly  than  ui  any  odier  part  of  the  enpivor  to 
ffsnlisiti  the .  condition  of  tho  adherents  of  |fao.  ftnisbliflliMi,  and 
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the  disBeiitiag:  fidth.  The  high  spirit  of  Mitioiuaity— the '  pri^d 
thev  eauaHy  and  synpathetieally  fed  in  bdne  Albanians — ^places 
each  of  them  in  the  other^s  new  on  a  more  advaotageoas  ground 
^an  their  religion.  Eren  the  Qretk  part  of  this  mountaineer 
population,  seems  somewhat  less  aljectthan  that  miserable,  race 
as  beheld  in  the  other  proTinoes  of  Turkey. 

The  redoubted  Ah,  it  is  said;' was  bat  a.  very  indilFerent 
Mussulman  in  his  early  life;  but,  arriTed  at  the  age  of  nxty, 
though  he  was  not  become  particularly  impatient  to  exchange 
Albania  for  paradise,  he  had,  ncTertheless,  judged  it  prudent, 
as  Mr.  H.  was  informed,  to  shew  somewhat  more  complaisance 
to  the  Prophet,  It  was  lucky  that  he  should  not,  during  the 
season  of  this  reformation,  hsTo  been  accessible  or  obsequious 
to  any  of  those  spiritual)  doctors,  who  would  hare  inculcated 
that  a  sacrifice  of  Nazarenes  woidd  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
4hat  Vile  object  of  adoration. 

. 'Albania  eonld  not  be  the  most  interesting  scene  of  our  tra- 
veller's movements  and  observations;  but  being  previously 
mudi  the  least  known,  it  has  furnished  more  novelty  of  itafor- 
^rmation  than  the  other  tracts  he  surveyed.  We  have  therefore 
devoted  to  this  part  of  (he  book  .a  great  proportion  of  the  space 
aUotted  for  the  whole,  and  shall  emj^y  but  few  pages  in  recoiint- 
ing  the  principal  positions  in  the  long  sequel  of  £e  journey  and 
the  book. 

The  course  of  the  travellers  was  directed  to  regions  of  stronger 
;eDchantment  Mr.  H.  does  not  state  h0w  &r  it  ivas  possible  to 
be  abstracted  in  visionary  anticipations,  and  wl|eCher  they  could 
he  felt  exquisitely,  amidthe  rude  and  incommodious  eircmnstaiices 
inddent  to  travelling,  by  sea  and  land,  with  cumhrotift  equipage, 
9nd  tedious  progress,  among  barbarians*  Amid  dirt'  and 
,all  manner  of  coarseness,  amid  rugged  roads^  unpleaaant 
lodgings,  indifferent  fare  sometimes,  and  a  eertaih  meaaw&re 
€ven  of  danger, — were  the  images  and  seotimente  respecting 
ancient  Greece,  and  its  actual  ground  a»d  monumental  riemainis 
so  soon  to  be  beheld, — were  they  as  vivid,  as  poetical,  as  sub- 
lime, here  on  tiie  immediate  border,  as  they  had  often  been  in 
.academic  bowers,  or  apartments  a4onied  wifb  antiques,  or 
splendid  libraries  and  galleries,  atthe^ilistance  of  seyerlii  thous 
aands  of  mUes  ?  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  strange  if,  under  the  cov- 
sciousness  of  the  duty  of  constant  tnthudasm  on  clasdcal 
ground,  the  pilgrim  of  taste  should  be  rdvdant  and  ashamed  to 
c»onfes8  how  sensible  he  was  to  much  humbler  wants  than  those 
of  poetic  fancy ;  how  often  he  could  foivet,  wheii  they  weare 
vrithins^t,  the  mountain-summits  gilded  with  fictions  of  tife 
immortab,  in  an  attention  to  a  bad  road ;  how  much  more  ^b^ 
:|niave  on  his  senses  were  the  degraded  or  tlie  vesitious  people 
of  livihf  existence,  than  the  images  or  shades  of  ancient  phi- 
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lfptso|ib«rs,  heroes,   and  demigods,  were    obvious  to  his  ifna-* 
g^ination ;  in  short,  through  bow  large  a  portion  of  the  time 
there  was  a  suspension  of  the  &8cinations  appropriate  to  the 
scene.  .  .      ^ 

^  These  must,  however,, haye  been  considerably  string  upon 

iHm.at  Delphi,  where  he  gazed  on  the  eminei^ces  and  inhaled. 

the  atmosphere  of  Parnassus,  and  drank  ;of  the  Castalian  rill* 

But  in  a  oave  in.  which  he  was  informed  that  he.  wasstfmding 

over  9^  pit  of  fifty  cubits  deep,  he  felt  no  influence  to  constrain 

l^m  to  credit  his  guide's  averment^  that  this  was  the  very  spot, 

-where  thePythia  raved  h^r  oracles.    And,  (though  vivacity  be 

not  perhaps  the  most  prominent  quality  oi  t^ebook)  we. can 

fplly.believe  his.declarat^n .  that,  a  iew .days  Iviier,  he  was  as 

little  sensible  of  any  thing  like  the  ancient  elfiicts  of  the  Cave  of 

TrophonittS.    It  is  true,  nothing  more  than  the  entrance  of  that 

formidable;  conjurer's  den  is  now  accessible.    ^  It  is  evident/ 

he  says,  ^  that  in  order  to  practise  their  mysterious  jugglery,  the 

^  priests  must  have  excavated  much  of  the  inner  part  of  the 

^  hill.    But  these  interior  caverns,  if  they  still  remain,  have  now 

^  no  entrance  to  them,  eo^cept  a  very  small  hole,  which  there  is 

Mo  the  l^t  of  the  arch,  may  be  supposed,  as  the  Greeks  affirm 

^  it  does,  to  lead  to  them.'     We  shall  have  this  matter,  and 

many  other  such,,  completely  investigated  one  of  these  days. 

Meanwhile,  how  often  the  readers  of  travelling  journals  are  to 

be  vexed  that  the  transient  inspector  should  not,  in  particular 

placesy  haife  bad  the  time  and  all  the  means  for  penetrating 

civery  haunt  pfinvstery. 

From  a  small  hill  at  Thebes,  Mr.  H.  looked  round  on  a 
sppst  interesting  circuit  of  country,  including  Mounts  Parnassus, 
CithflMion,  and  Helicon,  the  ruins  of  Plat»a,  and  the  Asopus, 
i|ow  flowing  wijQiout  a  name.  He  visited  the  fountain  of  Dirce, 
and  what  were  shewn  as  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar. 
Thebes^  is  a  yery  poor  place ;  and  the  following  is  the  description 
pf  the  first  halting  station  on  the  road  thence  toward  Athens. 

<We  arrived  at  a  most  miserable  and  half-deserted  village,,  called 
Scouita.  Here  we  passed  our  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  worst  hovel 
fif  wbidi  we  had  ever  been  inmates.  The  cows  and  pigs  occupied  the 
chamber,  where  there  were  racks  and  mangers  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  a  stable,  and  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  upper 
quarter.  We  weire  almost  suflbcated  with  the  smoke,  a  common 
calamitv  in  Greek  cottages,  in  which  the  fire  is  generally  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  and  Uie  roof,  having  no  aperture,  was  co« 
vered  with  large  flakes  of  soot,  that  sometimes  showered  down  upon 
U8  during  the  night.' 

On  the  road,  ne:ift  day,^  just  on  their  reaching  the  top  of  a 
n^ountain,  their  attention  was  suddenly  roused  by  their. guides 
^Ith  the  eager  exclamation  "  To /Dhorio/'— the  tpwn!«*HUi4 
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th^j  vsw  h  eoDsriderable  tows  itttng*  roted  an  ««iiiie««e  «a  « 
dfstatit  plain,  aQd  couAd  already  dtstfogaish  flrom  ihe  ma^B  tlie 
slructureB  on  tbe  sumnit    This  was  ifO  other  (ban  that  i«- 
nowned  apot,  the  glory  and  the  dishonour  of  the  earth;  tbe 
place  where  Mind  alighted  frdm  heaven,  ils  bv  some  peculiar  de- 
termination, in  vast  excess,  reyaaNnr  itself  in  emanatiom  of 
matchless  beanty  and  radiance,    and    perveitmg  its  etiMrea! 
riches  into  offerings  the  most  costly  that  the  tr6rld  eter  had  the 
power  to  make,  to  idols,  delasive  phantasms,  vices,  and  denions ; 
the  place  whose  ancient  eloqnence,  and  grace,  and  subtilty,  a^ 
8eduetioa%  of  genius,  are  now,  so  many  ages  mce  they  do* 
aerted  their  original  scene,  in  a  daily  progress  to  exteiMl  their 
influence,  inseparably  mingling  with  literature  and  eattlTatiDn, 
over  the  whole  earth. 

An  ample  account  of  tlie  present  state  of  Athens,  Itmn  so  di« 
Iigent  an  investigator  and  so  clear  a  describer,  ooidd  not  fsEil  to 
be  very  interesting.    Tbe  survey  was  extended  to  every  olsfect 
known  or  reported  to  be  worth  special  attention  in  ttie  town  and 
vicinity ;  and  the  ekcursions  from  the  head-quarters  were  con* 
trived  to  traverse  the  greatest  part  of  Attica,  and  reacilied  mm  far 
as  Suniom.    As  to  this  itinerarv,  it  might  be  very  propor  to  aaark 
•acb  p<dnt  and  ciroumstanee  or  it;  but  to  die  greatest  irotnber 
of  readers,  who  will  tbel  but  little  interest  in  the  minutiiB^  of  the 
modem  topography  of  the  country,  excepting  the  environs  of 
the  city  of  the  heroes  and  the  Muses,  and  two  or  thiree  acMes 
6t  the  most  memorable  transactions,  such  sis  Marathon^  a  cen- 
siderabie  portion  of  tbe  detail  will  be  tediods.    The  remttoa  and 
vestiges  of  that  city  itself  we  fire  hever  tired  of  expioriag,  in 
tbe  company  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste  like  our  Antbor. 
The  gratification  is  very  deeply  alloyed,  however,  by  what  he  con- 
curs with  all  contemporary  informant<v  in  stating— the  accelerated 
and  prodigious  rapidity  of  the  process  of  dilapidation  and^fstmc- 
tion.   It  seems,  that  of  some  considerable  objedts  remaining  in  the 
time  of  Stuart,  Leroi,  and  Chandler,  that  is,  so  lately  as  wMno 
abont  half  a  ceatory,  there  ia  now  hardly  a  trace  to  bo  fbniKL 
Even  4ie  old  Count  do  Choiseal^  who  was  oa  the  spot  in  1784, 
Hill  beaUe  to  exhibit,  vriienever  the  long  detayed  ooocloding* 
part  of  his  splendid  work,  shall  appear,  representations  of  some 
objects  which  can  never  be  neprasented  again.    It  is  deemied 
probable,  thattfie  last  century  and  ahsdf,  or  a  somewhat  shorter 
period^  may  have  eflfected  more  in  the  way  of  destruction,  than 
all  die  former  ages  and  barbarian  ravages.    Even  the  ten  ye^rs 
preceding  Mr.  H.^a  visit,  bad.carried  on  tbe  process  in  a  r^o^ 
a^oordi^g  to  which  a  comparatively  very  short  time  will  safiDS 
to  extiagvdsh  the  last  enchantments  of  beauty  stOl  hovering 
about  those  inarveUoui  niinSy  nnd  tor^uce  UMe  rniiin  to  me* 
lanchdy  heaps. 
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.  ^B  slates  the  question,  jj^ro  aad^oiip  respeetiag  tlie  aUemd- 
ravages  of  Lord  EUgni»  wiibout  aay  very  fornal  and  empha- 
tic expreasioa  of  his  owi^  wiaion ;  but  it  is  most  imeqiiiTocsU j 
implied  in  Ins  dedaratkm,  that  whatever  of  precious  relics  simi-« 
larto  those  which  Lord  Elgin  took  away^  sbaH  remain  in  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  will  infallibly  perish.  A  variety,  of  partir 
ddar  factf  might  be  cited,  to  shew  what  an  excellent  chance  the 
beauties  of  ancient  art  have  aniong  the  Mahomedan  virtuosi. 
We  will  quote  one. 

^  It  is  neoBisarjr  for  travellen  to  be  somewhat  circamspect  in  dieir 
endesvoun  to  procure  anjr  scdpture  or  inicribed  maihles,  and  to- 
conceal*  in  a  measure,  their  ea^^raeis  to  be  possassed  of  them  i  aS' 
bpth  Greeks  and  Turks  suppose  that  the  Franks  would  have  too  much 
Sense  to  offer  large  turns  for  blocks  of  stones,  were  they  not  very  pre- 
cipoB  in  some  waj  or  other,  either  as  amulets,  or  as  concealing  gold 
'  and  jewels.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Turk,  dicing  in  his  garden  near. 
Athens,  discovered  a  statue  of  Venus,  in  a  sitting  posture,  nearly  as. 
large  as  life,  of  white  marble,  and  scarcely  mutilated.  A  Frank,  lis 
whom  it  was  diewn,  incautiously  offered  fifty  zequins  for  the  master* 
piece.  The  Turk  refused  the  sum.  and  broke  the  statue  in  pieces,  to 
search  for  the  treasure  whfch  he'  supposed  it  to  contam.  Vhe  parts 
wars  ^  together  afterwards  as  weN  as  possible,  and  a  cast  taken  ftcm 
it,  which  was  shewn  to  me,  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  a  loss  the  fin» 
arta^had  sustained  by  the  injury  done  to  a  piece-  of  sculpture  whtds 
would  have  bad  but  few  rivals  among  the  idios  of  antk|uily .'  p/  383. 

•  It  is  very  strange,  nevertlieless,  that  uniform  experience 
should  not  have  convinced  even  Turkish  stnpidity  of  the  folly 
of  this  notiott  of  included  treasures.  The  fanalieism  which  00'» 
operates  in  the  dilapidation,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  experience ;  it  has  an  intelliglhte  princfiple 
of  perp<4»ity,  and  gratification ;  insomuch  that  we  wonder  at 
tber  impunity  of  a  v^Ie  half  eentnrv  vouchsafed  to  tberemain'- 
iiig  stupendooa  eolnmns  of  Hadrian^s  temj^e  Mnce  the  tfane  that 
d»e  of  then  waa  thrown  down  and  knocked  nft  (necea  to  build  k 
nioaeh. 

There  is  oensiderahle  onriosky  anid  hiterest  in  our  Anthor^a 
topographical  obaer vations  on  the  battleli  ^S  Marathon  and  Pla>* 
tssa,  the  soenes  of  wMeh  he  surveyed  with  greait  attention,  and 
douMless  with  no  small  measure  of  the  appr^riate  emotiott. 
H^  considers  the  positions  of  each,  eipeeially  the  latter,  as  aa« 
oertainaUe  to  a  degree  of  aeonraoy ;  and  the  dimensions  of  tte 
iooalities  aqthoifee,  he  thinks,  a  charge  of  great  exagKemlios 
mi  the  oratorv  of  Lysias,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  bar-r 
hniriana  who  toughtnt  Mnratikm,  and  of  a  material  excess  in  thn 
history  of  Herodotus,  as  to  ttie  number  of  those  who  fought  at 
Plaiuu 

BetweM  the  eonduflion  of  the  itki«nry  of  Attlisa  andMegi^ 
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m,  and  tbe  resumptioB  of  the  namtiTe  in  an  lurcomit  of  the 
passage  from  Athens  to  Smyrna,  Mr.  H.  has  interposed  a  krge 
portion  of  description  and  disquisition  rdatiTe  to  the  modem 
Greeks. — ^A  certain  degree  of  resemblance,  physical  and  men- 
tal, ifhidtk  they  bear  to  the  admired  ancient  mhahitants  of  the 
country,  their  attachment,  though  under  a  most  snp^irtitious 
and  humiliated  form,  to  the  true  and  the  persecated  faith,  the 
miserable  state  of  oppression  in  ivbich  they  are  hdd,  their  capa- 
bility of  forming  a  respectable,  and,  peihap  ultimately,  an  illos- 
trioos  nation,  u  they  could  be  ddiTcred  from  it,  and  the  spe- 
culations, rcTeries,  and  wishes  idatiTe  to  ttus  olgect,  indulged 
in  by  thems^Tes  and  by  phSosophers  and  men  of  taste  on  our 
^de  of  Europe, — concur  to  render  them  a  more  interesting  peo« 
pie  than  any  other  of  the  eastern  world. 

In  the  persons  of  the  men  Mr.  H«  rec<^ises  what  fiumished 
t)ie  model  to  the  andent  sculptors.  In  Se  women,  the  same 
Ipnd  of  features  are  accompanied  with  such  paloiess  of  com^ 
plexion,  languor  of  expression,  and  flaccidity  of  person,  that 
the  traTclIer  could  not  persoa^le  his  fancy  to  acknowledge  any 
beauty  among  them.  They  are  themsdfiesy  it  seems,  so  little 
satisfied  with  what  nature  has  done  for  them,  as  to  be  excited 
to  the  xealous  study  of  cosmetios,  in  whidi,  howcTer,  their- 
judgement  appears  not  equal  to  their  care,  *  Cmt,'  says  our  Au- 
thor, *  on  most  niportant  ceremonies,  such  as  betrothing  and 

<  marrying,  tbe  bnde  •  is  bedaubed  with  thick  coats  of  c^onrs, 

<  laid  on  without  any  attempt  to  resemble  nature.'  He  thinks 
it  not  uidikely,  that  the  fnodem  women  are  true,  representatives 
oC  the  m&eat  ones  in  personal  appearance,  and  that  tUs  opi- 
nion is  corroborated  by  the  circumstance,  otiiermse  unaoeount- 
able,  of  the  unirersal  passion  and  idolatry,  attracted  by  a  few 
cooriezans  of  distinguished  beauty »  sooh  as  lisis,  Phryiie,  &c. 
and  by  some  other  yicious  drcumstenees  in  themaMters  of  thitoe 
times.  We  do  not,  know  of  bow  much  weight  it  might  be 
against  the  presumption,  to  notice  the  beauty  which  those  same 
mndrat  scidptors  found  means,  and  therefore  we  may  soiqKiise 
found 'models,  for  impartii^ako  to,  their  female  fignres. 

/  .It  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  any  negation  of  snob  Ticiori* 
oos  personal  faadnations,  that  the  modem  ladies  of  the  dty  of 
Minerva,  and  the  other  parts  €i  the  classical  region,  are  quite 
destitute  of  moital  cultivation^  not  bdng  taught  evc^i  to  read^ 
a  qualification  g^eral  among  tii0  men ;  and  not  acquiring  more 
than  the  language  in  ordinary  use,  whUe  a  great  number  of  the 
men  can  converse  in  severaL  Both  sexes  .are  distingiiislied  by 
vivacity,  gny^y,  and  passion  for  amn^semfnt,  to  a  degree  qaite 
wonderbil,  when  their  oppressed  condition  is  conndered.  To. 
thft  ppn^tion  onr  Author  chacitai^y  and  justty  mttobutes  tfie 
serviUty,  bypoorisy,  and  treadiery,  so  unfortunately  combine^ 
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ivith  the  in$^enuity,  flexibility,  subtilty,  promptitude  of  appre- 
liension,  and  power  of  insiDuation,  which  they  possess  as  gilts 
of  nature. 

Though  extremely  inquisitive,  they  are  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profound  ignorance,  chiefly  from  the  almost  total  want  of  tlie 
means  of  information  ;  for  the  scarcity  of  books  is  perfectly  as- 
tonishing :  a  very  slight  exception  would  warrant  the  general 
assertion  that  there  are  none.  Several  efforts  to  supply  in  some 
small  decree  this  grand  desideratum,  hare  experienced  the  fate 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  instinct  of  tyranny,  which  L» 
infinitely  quick  in  perceiTing  the  mischief  of  knowledge. 

The  religion  o|  the  Greeks  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  su- 
perstitious fancies  and  Ceremonies,  the  latter  of  which  are  turned 
Tetry  much  to  the  account  of  amusement,  which  they  seek  so 
eagerly  and  habitually,  that  even.their  funeral  rites  are  mingled 
with  merriment,  like  those  of  the  lower  class  in  Ireland,  be* 
tweeti  whom  and  the  Greeks  tliis  is  not  the  only  point  of  re- 
semblance. The  priests,  who  are  greatly  out  of  proportion  in 
number,  have  very  great  influence  with  their  people,  whicli  they 
»eem  to  turn  chiefly  to  their  own  advantage,  and  therefore  are 
tlie  best  fed  and  best  lodged  portion  of  the  community,  for  tlie 
instruction  of  which  they  appear  very  little  qualified^  and  very 
little  disposed  to  make  any  exertions. 

The  Greeks  are  active  and  knowing  in  trade.  Very  great 
numbers  of  them  follow  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  though  quite  des- 
titute of  science,,  have  considerable  practical  skill  in  naviga- 
tion :  indeed,  they  are  the  only  sailors  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  are  to  the  last  degree  mercenary  and  avaricious.  If  this 
appears  sufficiently  natural  in  the  few  who  find  themselvets 
nearly  within  reach  of  those  posts  of  distinction  which  the  Tur- 
kish government  condescends  to  sell  to  Christians,  (it  sells  also 
the  chief  dignities  of  the  Greek  Church,)  there  does  appear 
something  a  little  strange  in  the  violent  prevaletlce  .of  this  pas^ 
sion  for  money  among  tTiem  all,  in  combination  with  their  per- 
fect and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
enjoying  or  retaining  wealth  under  the  dojnination  oi  Turkish 
avarice. 

They  have  a  scarcely  less  ardent  passion  for  their  country 
and  for  independence.  They  detest  their  Mahomedan  masters, 
.and  are  invoking  heaven  and  earth,  (not  to  mention  any  other 
powers — Acheronta  movebo,  &c.)  for  the^  means  of  throwing 
off  the  yoke.  Tlie  superior  rank — if  such  a  term  may  be  ap^ 
plied  to  slaves — who  have  more  to  hope,  or  to  retain,  from  tlie 
contemptuous  favour  of  the  court,  ase  more  cautious  and  lesn 
'  zealous ;  but  the  great  body  would  enthusiastically  meet  all  the 
dangers  of  any  tolerably  feasible  scheme,  or  hopeful  occasion 
of  an  insurrection  for  liberty.  Oux  Author  describes  the  auxioui» 
V0L.IV.N.  S.  «U 
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hopes  i^ith  irhich  tliey  bave  looked  towards  one  and  another 
European  state,  and  their  change  of  feeling  with  respect  to 
England 9  which  they  had  once  heard  of  as  a  power  farourable 
to  the  deliverance  of  slaves  from  tyrants.  He  very  sen- 
sibly discusses  the  whole  subject,  and  offers  them  very  little  en- 
couragement from  any  quarter.  He  is  much  less  sanguine  than 
many  among  us  have  thought  there  was  cause  to  be.  respecting 
the  speedy  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe. 

Some  readers  will  wish  that,  in  his  course  from  Smyrna  to 
Constantinople,  he  could  have  kept  clear  of  that  melancholy 
swamp  of  talent,  learning,  and  industry,— the  Troad.  It  is 
really  lamentable  to  think  what  a  measure  of  literary  toil  and 
almost  enthusiastic  zeal,  has  been  consumed  in  the  business  of 
attempting  to  verify  the  locality  of  a  city  and  of  a  war,  the  very 
existence  of  which  city  and  war  none  of  these  ill  employed  en- 
thusiasts can  have  the  confidence,  for  fear  of  the  spectre  of 
Jacob  Bryant,  positively  to  affirm.  It  is  perhaps  from  a  kind  of 
spite  at  such  misdirection  of  industry  and  ardour,  that  we  are 
almost  gratified  to  see  the  Homeric  topography,  as  a  reward  o{ 
that  zealous  industry,  shrouded  under  a  still  thickening  fog  in 
BIr.  Hobhouse^s  sceptical  survey.  As,  even  could  we  know  that 
there  was  a  real  Troy  with  a  real  war,  the  grand  show  of  the 
Homeric  war,  at  all  eyents,  will  be  acknowl^ged  fictitious,  we 
may  well  be  content  to  accept  a  fictitious  scene  also.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  nearly  decided,  we  think,  that  we  shaU  never  satis- 
factorily make  out  any  other. 

It  is  fiiir  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  languid  interest 
of  the  principal  subject,  there  are  parts  of  the  long  investiga- 
tion that  are  very  interesting  to  an  antiquarian  taste  that  may 
he  quite  sated  of  Troy. 

We  must  here  dismiss  this  highly  sensible  and  entertaining, 
though  in  some  parts  too  prolix  travelling  history,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  there  remains  as  much  as  half  of  the  second  volume 
of  which  we  give  no  account.  The  subject  is — whatever  could 
oome  within  an  intelligent  inquirer's  notice  and  knowledge  at 
Constantinople.  And  though  a  number  of  attentive  observers 
have  latterly  taken  their  stand  in  the  same  scene,  s^nd  subse- 
quently made  their  reports  at  great  length,  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  last  part  of  the  book  will  be  read  with  mucli  interest. 
On  the  whole,  these  volumes  are  the  work  of  a  person  very  ac- 
tive and  observant,  very  intelligent,  and  largely  furnished  with 
the  pre-requisites  for  travelling  in  the  elassical  re^ons. 

The  Appendix  contains,  among  other  thinpi  mher  long  ar- 
ticles on  the  Homaf  c  or  modern  Greek  i^nd  Albi^pian  langa^ses, 
with  some  little  specimens  of  what  mi^v  be  called  RoinaYe  nte- 
rature,  on  every  thing  relating  to  which. litera,ture  there  is  al^o 
much  information  in  the  body  of  the  work.  ^    ' 
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Including  two  maps,  there  are  abo,ut  twenty  prints,  ,partly 
tHisiunies  and  partly  views,  chiefly  in  aquatinta  and  coloured. 
Yhey  are  not  very  elaborate  performances,  but  many  of  tiiem 
have  considerable  etFect.  The  large  view  of  the  site  and  vici- 
nity of  Athens  is  very  beautiful,  and  really,  with  the  Author^s 
assurance  of  its  accurate  truth,  quite  valuable. 

Art.  II.  Theorjf  on  the  Classification  of  Beauty  and  Deformity^  and 
their  Correspondence  xjoith  physiognomical  Expression^  exemplified 
In  various  Works  of  Art  and  Natural  Objects  :  and  illustrated  with 
four  general  Charts  and  thirty-eight  Copper-plates.  By  Mary 
^nne  Schimmelpenninck,  Author  of  "  A  Tonr  to  Alet.'*  4to.  ppc 
xviii.  431.  Price  91.  JSs^ed.  J.  and  A.  Arch.   1815. 

T^HE  Author,  in  the  Introductory  Address  to  this   volume^ 
announces  her  object  to  be  tv^o-fold  :  first,  *  to  endeavour 

*  to  analyze  the  constituent  prinfciple  of  Beauty  and  Deformity ;' 
Secondly,  which  fonns  the  principal  design  of  the-  >Vork,  *  to 

*  reduce  those  varieties  of  expression'  which  please  or  ofibnd  th^ 
taste,  *  to  a  fixed  and  determinate  classification.' 

In  the  first  chanter,  beauty   is  defined  to  be  '*  that  which 

*  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind,  in  objefcts  of  sense,*  whethfer  it  be 
in  sight,  hearings,  touch,  taste,  or  smell.  This  pleasure  is  sUb*- 
sequently  referred  to  association  as  its  simple  source ;  and  thfe 
Author  proceeds  to  establish  her  notions  in  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing' aiioms. 

*  The  perception  of  beauty  is  an  agreieable  emotion  of  rnind. 

^  Mina  alohe  can  give  emotion  to  mind.  \\'here,  then,  there  is  no 
mind  or  character  expressed,  there  can  be  no  beauty 
'  *  Hence  appears  the  reason  why  unity  of  style  is  absolutely  ne- 
cefisdry  to  beauty.  Inconsistency  of  expression  destroys  eharaoUff. 
Oti  the  same  principle  by  which  in  algebra  a  plitB  two  added  to  » 
minus  tujo^  destroy  each  other,  and  leaVe  nothing ;  bo  in  matters  of 
taste,  a  jpo«itive  beauty  of  erne  sort  added  to  a  positive  beauty  of  oquAl 
force,  of  a  conirari^  descrintiony  as  certainly  destroys  each  otb^r,  and 
leave  npcfaing  but  a  complete  blank  of  expression. 

*  Unity  01  expression  is  not  however  alone  sufficient  to  constitute 
beauty  It  is  requisite  that  objects  should  not  only  express  mind, 
but  that  the  mind  expressed  be  an  agreeable  one,  &c.'  pp.  14,  iSi 

*  Beauty  is  the  expression  of  agr^ei^le  affections^which  obj^^^ts^pf 
s^nse  are  the 
expression  < 

*  AwB»  under  a  variety  of  modifications^  becomes  the  foundfition 
«fthe  first  standard  of  beauty,  which  is  therefore  termed  the  subums. 
The  sublime  might  properly  be  termed  the  incomprehensible,  tor 
as  the  sublime  expresses  that  which  is  above,  or  greater  than  us,  CtveJ 
and  as  tiie  smaller  can  never  comprehend  the  greater,  so  its  essentifi 
property  is  to  fill  and  expand  the  soul,  and  in  itih  donsUts  iti^  plea- 
sure.' Pv25. 

2  U  2 


he  means  of  conveying  to  our  minds.    Defor^nity  is  the 
of  disgustful  or  hateful  affections.'  pp.  15,  16. 
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The  second  species  of  beavty,  consisting,  according^  to 
oar  Author,  in  gentle  ease  and  leisure  united  with  soft,  social 
afiectioiis,  is  designated  by  the  term  ^  the  sentimentai..*  It 
is  characterized  as  ^  enervating  softness.' 

The  third  genus  of  Beauty  is  denominated  the  spriohtlt^ 
of  which  entertainment  and  novelty  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

As  contrasts  to  these  distinctions  of  Beauty,  our  Author 
makes  deformity  to  consist  in  the  correspondent  genera  of  the 
HORRIBLE,  or,  as  opposed  to  the  Passive  Sublime,  the  vapid — 
the  porcine — and  the  flippant. 

Such  is  briefly  our  Author^s  system,  as  unfolded  in  the  first 
part  of  her  work,  and  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  some  of  her 
definitions,  the  illogical  style  of  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
supported,  and  the  particular  objections  which  we  may  here^ 
after  state,  we  think  that  the  foundation  of  her  theory  is  g^od, 
that  the  discriminations  are,  in  general,  accurate. 

The  first  objection  which  obviously  presents  itself,  respects 
the  Author's  definition  of  Beauty,  as  ^  that  which  gives  pleasure 
^  to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense.'  This  appears  to  be  grounded 
on  two  false  positions ;  first,  that  objects  of  sense  convey  no 
other  pleasure  than  the  sense  of  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
emotions  of  taste;  and,  secondly,  that  objects  of  sense  are  the  only 
sources  of  these  emotions,  the  only  objects  susceptible  of  beauty. 
Allowing  that  an  Author  has*  a  rigiit  to  affix  an  arbitrary  de- 
finition to  a  terpQ,  and  that  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  might 
therefore  extend  the  term  Beauty  to  ^  whatever,  gives  pleasure 
/  to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense,'  it  is  clear,  from  the  subsequent 
pages,  that  her  system  of  classification  neither  requires,  nor  is 
aided  by,  this  departure  from  philosophical  precision  in  the 
terms  of  the  definition.  That  ideal  and  abstract  objects  are  no 
less  subject  to  the  laws  of  Beauty  and  of  Deformity^  than  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  seems  hardly  to  require  illustration. 

Again:  Beauty  is  described  as  the  expression  of  agreeable 
afiections,  which  the  objects  of  seiise  are  t|ie  means  of  conveying 
to  the  mind;  as  if  the  simple  expression  of  agreeable  afiections 
necessarily  produces  the  sense  of  beauty;  whereas,  it  is  only 
when  the  simple  emotion  is  attended  by  a  train  of.  imaginative 
ideas,  that  the  complex  emotion  of  taste  is  excited.  This  fiu^t 
Mr.  Alison  has  beautifully  illustrated. 

When  an  author  attempts  to  frame  a  series  of  axioms,  it  is 

peculiarly  requisite    that  he  obtain  very  distinct  conceptions 

'  of  his  own  meaning,  and  that  he   avoid-  all  ambiguity  in  the 

*termd  selected  for  enunciating  them*     It  is  not  true  that  '  mind 

*  alone  can  give  emotion  to  mind.'    The  Author  might  have 

said  with  greater  propriety,  that  mind  alone  can  awdicn  the 
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peculiar  emotion  of  beauty ;  but  eyen  this  position,  which  forms 
'  the  substance  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory ,  is  open  to  objection.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  not  purely  org^anic  sen- 
sations awakened  by  objects  of  sense,  which  indefinitely  act 
upon-  the  imagination,  and  thus  lay  claim  to  the  character  of 
beautiful ;  whether  there  is  not  in  certain  objects  a  sort  of  na-^ 
iural  inherent  beauty,  arising  from  their  adaptation  to  our  phy^ 
sical  organs.  It  is  not  denied,  that  these  objects  please  also, 
and  please  principally,  from  the  associations  they  awaken;  but 
the  question  is,  whether,  in  analyzing  the  complex  emotion  be- 
longing to  the  beautiful,  we  shall  not  discoTcr  some  element  of 
pleasure,  distinct  from  the  principle  of  association.  For  in- 
stance; in  colours — the  soft  brightness  of  the  blue  heavens,  and 
the  living  freshness  of  the  first  verdure  of  spring  ;--in  sounds 
— ^the  cheerful  expression  of  the  major  chord,  or  the  plain- 
tiveness  of  the  minor  third,  which  is  altogether  independent 
of  iissociatioN,  and  afiects  the  mind  by  an  inexplicable  law,  simply 
by  means  of  the  organic  impression.  We  know  of  no  association, 
no  remote  analogy,  by  which  the  differing  characters  of  the  ma- 
jor and  of  the  minor  modes  can  be  explained ;  yet,  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  them,  no  person  whose  ear  is  sus- 
ceptible of  music,  will  deny.  The  fact  is,  that  music  is  a 
language,  as  well  as  a  science :  it  is  founded  on  physical  laws 
wholly  incapable  of  analysis ;  and  though  habits  of  attention 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  less  requisite,  to  develop  the  faculty 
by  which  it  is  perceived,  than  in  the  case  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty or  the  imagination,  the  pleasure  connected  with  it  is  ul« 
timately  referrible  to  organic  sensation.  We  think  that  no  part 
of  Mr.  Alison^s  work  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  that  which  treats  of 
music ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  no  subject  so  obstinately 
refuses  to  take  the  shape  of  his  system. 

Besides  tiie  pleasure  of  harmoniouit  sounds,  we  think  there  is 
what  may  strictly  be  called  Beauty,  in  the  orderly  succession  of 
sounds  arising,  not  merely  from  the  idea  of  skill,  which  no  doubt 
is  a  source  of  pleasurable  emotion,  but  from  the  innate  idea,  if 
.  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  of  time.  This  idea — which  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  endeavours  to  prove  is 
gained  neither  from  sensation  nor  by  reflectipn,  but  is  one  that 
is  necessarily  developed  by  the  first  operations  of  the  mind — is, 
we  think,  in  part,  the  foundation  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  trqm 
that  modification  of  sounds,  which  forms  the  musical  series. 
These  certainly  exist  in  nature,  and  are  not,  any  more  than 
colours,  the  productions  of  mind.  It  should  seem,  therefore^ 
that  the  associations  which  we  learn  to  attach  to  4them,  must 
have  a  substratum  on  which  they  essentially  rest,  and  that  much 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  otust  be  ascribed  to 
some  original  principle. 
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An  objeetioa  might  be  raised  against  conprisiBg  tlndev 
Beauty,  as  a  generic  term, — the  suUime-^that  which  has  been 
hitherto  called  the  beautiful — and  that  third  species,  which, 
from  difibrent  analogies,  has  been  termed  the  pietwesque,  the 
•rnament^l,  and,  by  Mrs.  SchimmelpemiiDek,  the  spri^tly. 
We  ar&  aware  that  our  Author  has  precedents  by  which  she 
can  justify  this  extensive  application  of  the  term  Beauty.  Our 
chief  objection  rests  on  the  confusion  which  it  tends  to  introduce, 
both  in  our  reasonings,  and  in  speaking  more  familiarly  on 
works  of  art.  We  should  prefer  the  more  general  designation 
of  '  the  objects  or  emotions  of  taste,'  a  term  whieh  well  dis- 
tinguishes the  complex  operation  of  imagination  and  simple 
emethon,  which  these  objects  excite.  The  best  classification 
might  be  founded,  we  conceiTe,  on  the  nature  of  the  emotions 
themselves.  Thus,  our  Author's  definition  of  the  Suhlkne, 
though  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  is,  so  far  as.it  goes,  just. 
The  term  ^  sentimental,'  as  empk>yed  to  designate  the  beau* 
tiful^  is,  however,  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
restriction  of  the  word  to  an  unusual  meaning.  The  subKme 
is,  np  less  than  the  beautiful,  a  sentimental  emotion.  Unless 
the  phraseology  of  artists  and  philosophers,  both  f^»st  and  pre- 
sent, cfHtld  be  universally  changed,  and  Mrs.  Sclnmraelpeii- 
Bindi's  system  estabKshed  as  readily  as  a  new  phamaCopeia,  (nt 
a  chemical  nomenclature,  we  must  continue  io  be  content  with 
the  term  Beauty,  as  applied  to  the  class  of  objects  which  it  is 
usually  employed  to  denote,  rendered,  however,  as  definite  as 
philosophical  definitions  can  make  it. 

We  think  the  term  sprightly  little  more  felicitous:  in* 
Aeed,  from  the  ch<Hce  of  tliis  word,  and  the  use  of  some  others, 
in  particalar  of  the  word  handsomene89,  as  applied  to  the  aub^ 
2ifne,  class  of  personal  beauty,  and  from  the  great  deficiency  in 
regard  to  grammatical  correctness  of  composition,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  short  extract  we  have  given,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
our  Author's  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  to  be  but 
partial.  This  arbitrary  use  of  w<Nrds,  is  espeeially  to  be  depre- 
cated, in  treating  of  subjects  o(  taste.  The  terms  ^  Porcine' 
and  ^  Flippant,'  are  exceedingly  ili*chpsen. 

Of  this  third  genus,  entertainment  Mid  novelty  are,  accordmg 
to  our  Author,  the  fundamental  priaciples^  We  ccmc^ve  that 
it  differs  from  the  beautiful,  dmfly  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
em^ions  iii4iich  objects  of  this  class  uwaken.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  mixed,  and  what  nuty  he  stalled  artificiaj  emo- 
tions. It  is  peculiarly  dificnk,  in  attomfiting  to  generalise,  to 
ayoid  snbstitnting  cme  species,  for  the  whole:  but  it  will  be 
found,'  vre  think,  on  investigatiom  that  this  dass  of  imaf^inative 
amotions  has,  more  than  either  the  siibliaie  or  the  tteautiful^ 
a  reference  to  the  skill  by  which  certain  eflfeda  have'beoi  pro- 
duced ;  that  they  partake  of  wonder  separate  firom  awe^  of  ad- 
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miration  distinct  from  love,  (which  is,  in  a)l  cases,  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  emotion  of  beauty,)  of  evanescent  surprise,  and  of 
the  coinplacent  sytnpalhy  which  the  saecessful  eiforts  of  art 
never  fail  to  excite  in  the  itiind  of  a  competent  observer. 
This  description  of  the  emotions  produce<t  by  the  class  of 
objects  alhided  to,  is  at  least  applicable  to  the  picturesque^ 
in  natural  scenery ;  to  what  Dr.  Crotch  terms  the  ornamental 
style,  in  music ;  to  the  grotesque,  and  perhaps  to  the  magnifi- 
cent, in  artificial  combinations :  under  this  class,  too,  better 
than  under  any  other,  we  may  include  tlie  ludicrous  or 
humorous. 

It  wotiM  be  extremely  difficult  to  select  a  generic  term  which 
should  embrace  the  whole  of  this  mixed  class  of  objects.  The 
amusing  would  be  scarcely  dignified  enough  to  be  connected 
>vith  the  Hublime  and  the  beautiful^  in  philosophical  dialect. 
The  ariijicial  would  not,  without  violence,  apply  to  all  its 
varieties  7  Vie  ornamental  would  also  be  but  the  designation  of 
a  particular  class  applied  to  the  whole,  of  which  indeed,  we  have 
numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  language : — the  term  sublime 
may  be  adduced  as  one.  It  vrould  be  difficult,  however,  to 
procure  its  general  use  in  this  acceptation;  but  any  word  would 
be  better  ttian  the  sprightly^  A  sprightly  Corinthian  column ! 
The  nprightly  architecture  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel !  A 
sprightly  srrand  concerto  of  Handers !  No  epithet,  sarely,  could 
be  less  iiappy  as  expressive  of  the  character  of  these  imd  of  many 
othiM*  oijeetsof  wonder,  admiration,  or  imaginative  amusement* 
Yet  the  first  two  instances  that  we  have  addaced,  to  prove 
the  inap  ropriaieness  of  the  term,  are  actually  tl>ose  given  by 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  as  illustrations  of  tile  spt^ightly  I  The 
nuinerous  and  varied  examples,  however,  which  are  brought 
forward  under  this  class,  to  which  the  distinct  character  of 
uprightly  attaches,  must  be  allowed  to  justify  the  general  pro- 
priety of  her  classification. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  term  <  sprightly,^  h^s,  tre  conceive,  be- 
trayed our  Author  into  the  error  of  restricting  the  expression 
of  eheerfuiness  to  the  third  genu^  of  this  emotions  of  taste. 
Cheerfulness  is  certainly  found  in  allimce  with  the  beautiful, 
as  often  as  with  the  pictureasque ;  and  is  of  that  class  of  emotions, 
witli  whtdi  the  social  affections  are  naturally  coimected. 

We  are  willing,  however,  to  concede,  as  an  apology  for 
imperfections  of  this  nature  in  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  ar- 
rangement, the  great  difficulty  of  reducing  to  an  unexcep- 
tionable classification,  properties  which  are  often  found  blended 
with  ooe  another.  The  associations  that  the  otijeets  to  whieti  > 
they  attach,  awaken,  are  often  mixed  aad  dom}riieate.  Com- 
binations of  the  sublime  with  the  beautiful^  in  what  vre  are 
ai^ustomjed  tq  style grwnd  scenery,  in  majestic  objects; — of  the 
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suhlime  inrith  the  picturesque^  in  architectural  eleyatioas,  in 
ricii  and  varied  harmonies,  or  in  fne^mfieent  objects; — or, 
a^iin,  of  the  beautiful  and,  to  use  our  Author's  term,  the 
sprightly,  in  rural  scenery,  in  light  graceful  forms,  in  slow 
and  simple  melodies  with  an  ornamental  accompaniment,  and 
in  harmonious  contratiB; — yarious  combinations  and  medica- 
tions of  these  descriptions  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  by 
^vhicli  a  character  of  expression  is  produced,  wholly  distinct 
from  either  of  the  three  genera  simply  considered.  The  moral 
emotions,  in  which  the  emotions  of  taste  originate,  will  be  found, 
in  these  cases,  to  be  also  of  a  mixed  nature ;  as,  veneration — 
Avhieh  is  awe  modified  by  love ;  wonder — an  indefinite  emotion 
bordering  upon  fear ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  joy,  when  con- 
nected vrith  the  social  afiections. 

System  may  be  carried  too  far,  but  no  doubt  can,  we  think, 
remain  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  persons,  that  the  foundation  of 
this  classification  of  objects,  is  laid  in  the  nature  and  in  tlie  laws 
of  the  human  mind.  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  work  is,  io  a  cer- 
tain degree,  valuable,  as  containing  a  collection  of  observations 
and  illustrations,  ivhich,  independently  of  her  theory,  are  deserv^ 
ing  of  attention,  and  may  serve  at  least  to  furnish  materiilsfor  a 
more  substantial  system.  The  plates  by  which  her  classification 
is  exemplified,  consist  of  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  sublime,  the 
sentimental,  and  the  porcine,  in  form,  character,  and  CH>loun 
Some  of  the  drawings  are  very  spirited,  although  bordering 
too  often  on  caricature,  and  illustrative  of  but  a  smaU  part  of 
her  classification.  The  most  exceptionable  part  of  the  work, 
arc  the  Notes,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  has  contrived  to  swell 
out  her  diffiise  volume  to  its  present  size.  Mrs.  Schimmelpen- 
ninek  is  not  a  needy  writer,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  suppose 
that  the  affectation  of  authorship  prompted  her  to  this  strange 
expedient  for  enhancing  the  size  and  price  of  her  work.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  notes 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  her  Theory.  One  of  fifty  closely 
printed  pages,  details,  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  the 
history  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainments.  Twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Cataoombs, 
taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  Bingham^s  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities. The  subsequent  pages  coiftain  extracts  from  I>r. 
Milner*s  Church  History,  under  the  head  ^  Waldensesf  an 
account  of  a  tiger  hunt,  given  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Jones  ;  and  articles  equally  curious  under  the  heads  of  '  Sweat* 
'  ing  Sickness,'  <  Alfred,'  <  Calvin,'  ^  Carlostadius,'  &c.  &c^ 
The  reason  given  for  the  insertion  of  this  multUarious  farrago, 
is  characteristically  original. 

'  The  Author  wishes  to   add    one    observation    respecting    the 
Notes.    They  comprize^  as  the  reader  will  jiot  fail  to  observe,  ^ 
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Ikrge  pro(}ortioh  of  the  work  itself;  ah4  in  very  numv  caset^  are  by 
no  means  indispensably  necessary  to  make  it  understood.  The  Author 
will  simply  state  what  was  the  real  fact.  Being  doubtful  whether 
her  theory  might  appear  as  conclusive  to  others  as  it  does  to  her^ 
selfy  she  wished  to  interweave  into  her  work  a  considerable  portion 
of  miscellaneous  information,  which  might  prove  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  and  not  'make  him  regret,  in  any  event,  the  time  bestowed 
upon  her  book.  The  Author  trusts,  that  except  in  cases  of  necessary 
illustration,  the  notes  will  generally  be  found  to  be  derived  from 
works,  which^  in  some  instances,  are  actually  very  Vare,  and  in  others 
are  not  commonly  met  with  out  of  their  own  peculiar  class  of  reai- 
iders.* 

Mrs.  S.  concludes  her  preface  with  hoping,  that  if  the  reader 

*  cannot  relish  our  "  corps  du  yi?irfin,"  he  may  at  least  taste 

*  with  pleasure  the  "  entremctsi^^  and  "  hors  d'/pitrres." 

A  quite  new  and  very  ingenious  way  of  dishing  up  a  sys- 
tem ! 

Art.  III.  The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  considered  as  an  Apos- 
tolical Institution,  and  especially  as  an  Authorized  Interpreter  of 
Holy  Scripture.     8vo.  pp.  128.  Price  3s.  6d.  ttivingtons,  1815.     * 

("Concluded  from  p.  472  of  the  last  Number.  J 

r^OULD  we  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  this  as- 
serter  of  ecclesiastical  claims,  which  we  had  hoped  were 
well  nigh  obsolete,  was  an  unaccredited  expounder  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Church  of  England  ; — had  we  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  a  majority  of  the  clergy  would  agree  in  disovyn- 
ing  the  principles  which  this  writei*  advocates  ; — we  should  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  mazes  of  the  con- 
troversy. Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure,  than  to.  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  a  dignitary  of  that  Church,  if  such  no- 
tice might  be  accorded  to  an  anonymous  author,  a  full  expo- 
sure of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  on  which  these  ^  Claims'  are 
founded.  Had  a  publication  equally  offensive  originated  witii^ 
a  Dissenting  minister,  there  would  not  have  elapsed  many, 
weeks,  before  the  publication  would  have  drawn  fortli  some  gene- 
ral expression  of  deprecation.  No  consideration  of  expedieuey 
would  have  induced  the  ministers  of  any  Dissenting  sect,  tp) 
pass  over,  in  a  member  of  their  own  body,  a  similar  outrage, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

We  know  that  among  .some  good  men,  there  exists  a  strong 
prejudice  against  every  thing  that  assumes  the  shape  of  con- 
troversy. We  do  not  speak  of  those  who,  resting  in  cold  and 
unafiecting  generalities,  resent  every  thing  that  would  disturb 
the  unsubstantial  repose  of  their  convictions,  and  force  thein 
upon  an  inquiry   into  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  they  havc» 
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adopted.    There  are  some  pimis  penomi  who  wiear  to  Unagioe 
that  the  Deceseity  for  eameMy  contending,  tor  the  SedUiy  is 
Bast.    Truth  no  longer  requires,  it  should  seem,   or  can  po 
longer  be  serred  by,  such  defence.     But  either  supposition  is, 
sur^y,  perfectly  gratuitous.    Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time, 
in  which  men  maintained  their  principles  with  a  laaier  grasp,  or 
in  which  they  were  in  more  danger  of  mistaking  a  superficial 
indifference  to  the  subordinate,    but   not  unessential  parts  ^  of 
Christianity,   for  genuine  candour  and  an  enlarged  charity. 
A  love  of  controversy  may  frequently  originate  in  a  secular  spi- 
rit ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  discussion  good  men  have  been  too 
apt  to  forget,  in  their  eagerness  for  the  trutli,  the  spirit  of  truth. 
But  the  agitation  of  controverted  points  can  never  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  ^nuine  piety.    Truth  is  always  elicited 
by  the  collision.     The  times  of  revival  in  the  Christian  Church, 
have  always  been  marked  by  the  conflict  of  debate,  and  it  has 
not  been  found  in  the*cases  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  that 
a  spirit  of  controversy  was  at  variance  with  a  spirit  of  elevated 
devotion,  or  with  unfeigned  benevolence.     Christian  charity  is 
not  an  amalgamating  principle  :  it  requires  neither  a  surrender 
of  our  most  sacred  rights,  nor  even  a  tacit  compliance  with  un- 
just claims.     It  may  be  well  for  those  who  have  no  ground  for 
complaint,  to  urge  the  uselessness  of  remonstrance  on  others, 
as  a  reason  for  their  silence.     Surely,  when  the  duties  and  pri- 
vileges of  tl»e  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  involved 
in  the  discussion,  it  does  not  become  us  to  keep  silence,  either 
from  a  fear  of  giving  o<lence,  from  the  apprehension  of  breaking, 
by  harshly  sounding  words,  the  spell  on  which  the  imaginary  oon- 
eiliation  of  parties  depends,  or  from  any  apprehension  of  the 
fruiUessness  of  our  labours. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  nothing  more  unworthy  of  the  character  of  its  Au- 
thor, than  the  presumptuous  assertions  of  this  episcopal  wt ito*. 
His  declarations,  as  contained  in  these  pages, — for  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  delivered  excludes  them  from  every  class  of  ofH- 
nions, — directly  contradict  the  statements  of  Divine  truth,  and 
limit  the  mercy  of  God,  and  all  the  benefits  of  his  grace,  wUhin 
bounds  which  are  not  of  His  appointment.  The  promises  of 
God  are,  in  no  instance  whatever,  qualified  by  any  deacriptioii 
of  piaeeor  of  external  circumstance.  The  disposition  of  the  per- 
sons towards  whom  they  look,  the  state  of  the  heart  in  man, 
are  all  that  is  matter  of  consideration.  '*  Who9o  confe^geth 
**  and  for^aketh  his  sinsy  shall  have  mercy.''  **  He  thai 
**  beHevea  ghall  be  savedL**  Names,  and  offices,  and  every 
thing  which  it  is  possible  to  include  in  the  term  cburoh-go* 
vemment,  are  uniformly  excluded  ft*om  the  exhihition  of  sal- 
vation in  the  Gospel.    Nothing  mere  is  necessary  to  cMstitule 
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any  man  a  disciple  of  Cbrlsit,  and  to  affinrd  him  th^  hope  of  hea- 
Ten,  than  penitent  re)iaiiee  on  his  mediation,  for  acceptance  witti 
God,  and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Dirine  word: — no- 
thing more  is  required  to  form  an  acceptable  worftbip]>er,'  than, 
to  vNorship  ^^  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit  andm  truth.'' 

We  find  so  proper  a  rebuke  for  such  perverters  of  the  ri^ht 
ways  of  the  Lord,  as  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  provided  by 
the  judicious  and  candid  author  of  the  ^'  Lectures  on  Ecdesi- 
''  astical  History,"  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  aTail  oor- 
selves  of  his  remarks  on  tins  subject. 

^To  me,'  says  this  excellent  man,  *tome  nothing  is  mote 
'  cTident,  than  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  abstractedly 
^  considered,  consists  in  the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties' 
'  revealed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  that  the  essence  of  the 
^Christian  character  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  one,  and  the 

*  obedience  of  the  other.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'* 
^  says  the  Apostle,  ^^and  thbu  shaltbe  saved."     Again,  speak- 

*  ing  of  Christ,  he  says,  "  Being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 

<  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."     The 

<  terms  rendered  sometimes  believing  and  sometimes  obeying, 
'  are  commonly  of  so  extensive  signification,  as  to  include 
*^both  senses,  and  are  therefore  used  interchangeably.  Now' 
^  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more  con- 

*  tradictory  to4he  declarations  of  Scripture,  than  to  say  that  a 

*  man's  belief,  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel,  however  genuine 
^  the  one,  and  however  sincere  the  other,  are  of  no  significaney, 

*  unless  he  has  received  his  information  of  the  Gospel,  or  been 

*  initiated  into  the  Church,  by  a  proper  minister.  This  is  placing 
'  the  essence  of  retigion,  not  in  any  thing  interior  aQd  spirituaf,' 
'  not  in  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  placed  it,  something  per- 
'  sonal  in  regard  to  the  disciple,  and  what  is  emphatically 
^  styled  in  Scripture  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  but  in  an 
^  exterior  circumstance,  a  circumstance  which  in  regard  to  him 
^  is  merely  accidental,  a  circumstance  of  which  it  may  be  im- 
'  possible  for  him  to  be  apprized.  Yet  into  this  absurdity  those 
'  manifestly  run,  who  make  the  truth  of  God's  promises  depend 
^  on  circumstantials,  in  point  of   order   no  where  referred  to, 

<  or  mentioned  in  these  promises ;  nay,  I  may  say  with  justice, 

<  no  where  either  explicitly  declared,  or  implicitly  suggested,  in 
^  all  the  book  of  God. — 1  am  no  antiquary,  and  may  not  have 

*  either  the  knowledge  or  the  capacity  necessary  for  tracing  the 
'  faint  outlines  of  ancient  establisbnoents,  and  mrms  of  govern- 


'  eonsemisness  oaa  give,  that  I  thankfully  receive  the  testimony 
<  o£  Chrifity  whom  1  helievvj^  and  lov«^  and  MfYe.    If  1  emnot* 
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^  know  this,  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  ^Wen  me  to  no 
'  purpose :  its  promises  are  no  better  than  riddles,  and  a  rule 
^  of  life  is  a  dream.  But  if  I  may  be  conscious  of  this,  and  if 
'  *  the  Christian  reli^on  be  a  reyelation  from  heaTen,  1  may  have 
'  all  the  security  which  the  Yoracity  of  God  can  give  me,  that 
'  1  shall  obtain  eternal  life. — He  who  belieceth,  and  is  bap- 

*  tizedf  saith  our  Lord,  shaU  be  saved.  You  qualify  his  pro- 
'  mise  with  the  additional  clause,  ^*  if  he  be  baptized  by  a  mi- 
'  nister  who  has  himself  reorived  baptism  ana  ordination  in 

*  such  a  particular  manner.*'  But  where  do  you  find  this  quali- 
'  fication  s])ecified  ?    Scripture  is  silent.     The  spirit  of  God 

<  hath  not  given  us  the  remotest  hint  of  it ;  would  it  not  then 
'  be  wiser  in  you  to  follow  the  advice  which  Solomon  hath  giv^i 

<  by  the  same  spirit  ?  ^^  Add  thou  ntpt  unto  his  wards,  lest  he 
'  reprove  thee,  and  thou  he  found  a  liar.*'  Arrogant  and 
'  Tain  man  !  what  are  you,  who  so  boldly  and  ayowedly  presume 
'  to  foist  into  God's  covenant  articles  of  your  own  devising, 
'  neither  expressed  nor  implied  in  his  words?    Do  YOU  yen-; 

*  ture,  a  worm  of  the  earth  ?  Can  YOU  think  yourself  war- 
'  ranted  to  stint  what  God  hath  not  stinted,  and  following  the 
'  dictates  of  your  contracted  spirit,  envioudy  to  limit  the  bounty 
'  of  the  Universal  Parent,  that  you  may  confine  to  a  party 

<  what  Christ  hath  freely  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  ?  Is 
'  your  eye  evil,  because  he'  is  good  ?  Shall  I  then  believe,  that 

<  God,  like  deceitful  roan,  speaketh  equivocally,  and  widi  men- 

*  tal  reservations  ?  Shall  1  take  his  declaration  in  the  extent 
^  wherein  he  hath  expressly  given  it,  or,  as  yoii,  for  your  own 
'  malignant  purpose,  baye  new  vamped  and  corrected  it  ?  ^*  Let 
'^  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.''     But  as  for  you,  who 

*  would  thus  pervert  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  oracles  of 
'  truth,  and  instead  of  representing  Christ  as  the  author  of  a 
'  divine  and  spiritual  religion,  as  the  great  benefactor  of  hu- 
*■  man  kind,  exhibit  liim  as  the  head  of  a  faction,  your  party 

*  forsooth.  1  must  say  that  1  have  stronger  evidence  that  you 
'  haye  no  mission,  than  all  your  traditions,  and  antiquities,  and 
^  catalogues,  will  ever  be  able  to  surmount.  For  if  '^  he  whom 
*^  God  sendeth,  speaketh  the  words  of  God,"  (and  this  is  a  test 
'  which  Christ  himself  bath  given  us,)  he  who  contradicteth 
'  Gpd's  words  b  not  sent  by  him.     This  is  alike  the  language 

*  of  Scripture,  and  the  language  of  common  sense.  Yours  is 
'  neither.'  CamphelVs  Lectures,  vol.  t.  pp.  86-^91. 

All  persons  without  the  walls  of  an  episcopal  church,  be  they 
the  wisest,  the  holiest,  and  the  most  us^ul  of  men,  are,  by  the 
writer  of  these  ^  Claims,'  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, 
if,  indeed,  even  so  much  can  fairly  be  imputed  to  him.  The 
excluding  principle  of  his  book,  and  the  following  passage^ 
make  it  doubtful,  whether,  in  bis  apprehension,  any  persona  iaa 
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country  where  episcopal  ordinatioD  is  attainable,  can  go  to  hea- 
ven from  *  Conventicles/ 

'  On  the  interesting  question — how  far  the  ministerial  labours  are 
acceptable  to  God,  and  efficacious  to  those  on  whom  they  are  be* 
stowed,  in  situations  where  episcopal  ordination  <^annot  be  had, — no 
opinion  is  meant  to  be  here  given,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  it  may  be  miost  appropriately  said,  '*  Charity 
**  kopelh  all  tkingsJ'  Clear,  however  it  is,  that  such  ministerial  la* 
bours  have  not  the  sanction  of  Apostolical  authority.  And  no  infe- 
rence can  be  deduced  from  an  allusion  to  a  case  which  stands  on 
the  ground  of  necessity, — and  which,  therefore,  may  be  safely  left 
in  the  hands  of  that  gracious  Being,  who  accepteth  a  man  <^  accord* 
'  ^  ing  to  that  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not" — in 
'  Jhvour  of  an  unauthorized  ministry ^  where  Episcopal  ordination  is  at- 
tamable !'  p.  55. 

This  paragraph  we  really  think  does  look  very  much  like  a 
'        sentence  of  reprobation  upon  all  regular  dissentients  from  the 
'        Established  Church.       Baxter  and  Henry — Doddridge    and 
'        Watts — Williams  and  Fuller — were  -all  blind  leaders   of  the 
'        blind.     Their  preaching  had  no  tendency  to  save  mankind ;  their 
prayers  had  no  efficacy  ;  their  communion  with  their  flocks  in 
'        the  ordinances  of  religion,  had  no  spiritual  unction ;  their  mi* 
'        nistry  was  as  the  $in  of  witchcraft,  and  the  scenes  of  their  la- 
bours were  a  vineyard  on  which   God  had  commanded  '^  the 
^^  clouds  that  they  should  rain  no  rain  upon  it  ;^*-^aU  for  want 
of  episcopal  ordination ! 

Were  the  principles    and  spirit    of  this  writer  likelv    to 

'        obtain  general  currency    in  the  National  ChMrch,  we  should 

'        not!  hesitate  one    moment  in  raising  a  more  righteous    alarm 

'        tbaii  that   which  the    ^  dangers  of  the  Church'  have  excited 

I        in  some  of  its  partisans.     We  should  address  to   all  that  fear 

'        God  within  her  limits,  the  words  once  spoken  by  ^^  a  voice  from 

^  heaven*' — "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 

'        ^^  takers  of  her  sins."     As  it  is,  we  address  our  appeal  to  every 

pious  Churchman,  whether  that  spirit  which,  for  any  reasons 

I        short  of  sin  and  impenitence,  shuts  men  out  from  heaven,  and 

t        excludes  from  the  covenant  of  mercy  those  whose  repentance  is 

I        unfeigned,  whose  faith  is  sincere,  and  whose  obedience  to  Christ 

(        is  unreserved  and  constant, — can  be  of  God.     What  could  epis- 

I        copal  ordination  have  imparted  to  such  a  minister  as  Doddridge  ? 

The  sanctity  of  his  principles,  the  validity  of  his  ministrations, 

the  usefulness   of  his  labours,    and  the  glory  which  awaited 

(        his  retirement  from  the  world  in  which* he  had  lived  only  ibr 

i        its  amendment,  could  have  received  no  accession  from  the  hands 

I        of  bishops. 

I  *  Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus  !* 

.  Can  any  statement  be  more  gross  than  that  which  is  so  pro* 
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minent  in  this  pamphlet,  tliat  all  persons  ordained  by  a  bishi^ 
in  the  Established  Church,  are,  ipsofacto^  made  true  ministers 
lof  Christ  ?  Can  any  thing  make  them  ministers  of  Gbrist,  who 
fire  utter  strangers  to  his  grace,  void  of  Christian  knowledge, 
^^  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,"  profane,  car- 
ing for  HO  man's  soul,  and  the  companions  of  the  unholy  ?  who 
make  a  gain  of  godliness,  and  enter  the  Church  from  the  most 
degrading  motives,  that  they  may  be  supported  by  its  revenues, 
while  there  exists  within  them  a  radical  aversion  to  the  function 
^hich  they  assume  ?  On  what  numbers  of  this  description  have 
episcopal  hands  been  laid  !  How  many  may  even  now  be  found 
within  tlie  *  purely  spiritual  and  Apostolical  Church  ?'  Ar^ 
these,  we  ask,  the  true  ministers  of  Christ !  these  the  persons 

*  duly  authorized  to  bring  man  into  a  covenant  of  grace  with 

*  his  offended  Maker,'  who  are  themselves  enemies  to  God  by 
wicked  works  ?  Can  the  mere  repeating  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
the  heartless  readhig  of  a  hurried  sermon,  manifest  the  pre- 
sence, and  ensure  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  attendants  in  a  pa- 
rish church,  because  these  men  have  been  episeopally  ordained  ? 
No  inconsiderable  number  of  such  persons  remain,  after  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  have  been  laid  upon  them,  ''  in  the  g^all  of 
^*  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,*'  and  go  forth  into 
the  stations  which  money,  or  political  influence,  or 'family  con- 
nexions, have  procured  for  them  in  the  Church,  only  to  coun- 
teract the  tendencies  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  principles  of  which 
their  whole  lives  are  at  variance,  and  to  aid  the  trmmphs  of  in- 
fidels and  wicked  men :  as  Judas,  after  he  had  received  the 
sop,  went  out  to  finish  his  sin,  in  the  betraving  of  Christ.  What 
does  episcopal  ordination  convey  }  Does  it  convey  genius,  or 
talents,  or  piety,  or  wisdom,  or  spiritual  gifts  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  aptness  to  teach  ?  What  are  the  advantages  of  episco- 
pal ordination  ?  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  we  should  be  bid- 
den to  look  at  men,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who  admit 
into  the  ministry  persons  destitute  of  Christian  knowledge,  unin- 
fluenced by  Christian  principles,  profane  in  their  conversation, 
and  notorious  for  the  worldliness  of  their  sphrit  and  the  levity  of 
their  manners  ?  And  is  it  less  amazing  that  these  persons 
should  come  as  authorized  ministers  to  congregations  who  ne- 
ver sent  for  them,  who  do  not  even  desire  them.  These  true 
ministefs  of  Christ ! — and  Doddridge  and  Watts  impostors ! 
The  former  approved  by  Apostles,  and  tlie  latter  frowned  upon 
and  rejected  by  them ! — Could  we  have  the  decision  of  Apostles 
between  these  parties — but  a  higher  determination  than  even 
theirs  will  shortly  decide  this  question. 

The  following  passage  is  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  popish 
writers,  and  presents  the  very  same  arguments,  which  they  urge 
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on  behalf  of  their  charch,  as  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

•  The  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  attended  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty;  that  the  attentive  reader  is  oflen  ready  to  cry  out,  with  the 
flthioplan  treasurer,  ^oto  can  I  understand  unless  some  man  guide  me  f 
Indeed  we  are  expresslv  told,  by  inspiration  itself,  that  in  the  HoW 
Scriptures  are  contained  '^  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  whicn 
they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
sQrtptures^  to  their  own  destruction/'    The  hard  things  here  alluded 
to,  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  doctrine,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
reveal  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  contained  is  often  a  very  difficult  task.    These  pas- 
sages, moreover,  independently  of  the  difficulty  attending  their  in- 
terpretation, are  so  interspersed  throughout  the  sacred  volume,  that 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities  to  trace  their  relative 
bearings  and  connexion,  by  comparing  <'  spiritual  things  with  spi- 
ritual ;'*  an  operation,  however,  which  must  be  performed,  in  oraer 
to  deduce  from  them  a  system  of  doctrine,  in  harmony  with  Scripture ; 
some  of  those  doctrines  are  necessarily  involved  in  mystery,  and, 
therefore,  reading  the  parts  of  Scripture  in  which  they  are  contained, 
the  assistance  of  an  interpreter  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
danger,  of  erroneous  interpretation.    Happily,  in  a  matter  of  suc|i 
high  imponai^ce,  we  are  not  lefl  to  depend  upon  our  own  efforts.   An 
interpreter  is  at  hand  to  assist  us  in  understanding  the  difficult  parts 
of  Scripture.    A  church  has  been  instituted  to  be  an  expositor  of 
Holy  Writ/    pp.  57—  60. 

Again, 

'  The  Bible  is  indisputably  the  word  of  God  himself;  but  it  hae 
pl^asfsd  God  so  to  give  his  word,  that  to  preserve  it  frpm  erroneous 
interpretation*  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  is  oftep  necessary.  If  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  Bible  was  sufficient  for  its  comprehension,  so 
great  an  advantage  being  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  might 
generate  spiritual  pride.**   p.  70. 

Who  Tvould  imagine  that  this  language  proceeds  from  a  Pro- 

*  '  The  end  of  the  word  of  God  is  to  save,  and,  therefore,  we 
^  term  it  the  word  of  life.     The  way  for  all  men  to  be  saved,  is  by 

*  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  the  word  hath  taught :  and  sith 
'eternal  life  is  a  thing  of  itself  communicable  unto  all,  it  behoveth 

*  that  the  xoord  of  God,  the  necessary  mean  thereunto,  he  90  Uietoise^ 

*  Wherefore  the  word  of  life  hath  been  always  a  treasure^  though 
<  precioua,  yet  eesyaatoell  to  attain  as  to  find ;  lest  any  man  deairDUS 

*  of  Ufo  should  perish  through  the  difficulty  of  the  way.'  Hooker^e 
EccU  PoL  b.  v..  21.  How  admirably  do  the  Doctors  of  the  .Sstih 
blished  Church  harmonize  1  Their  object  however  is  the  same,  the 
exaltation  of  the  Church.  Hooker's  remarks  were  directed  a^^ins^ 
the  Puritans,  who  maintained  that  frequent  preaching  was  superior, 
as  a  means  of  religion,  to  the  reading  of  Ib^.  lessons  from  the  Scrip* 
tures  in  the  liturgy,  .      i  . 
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testant,  and  that  the  Church  iii3titated  to  be  an  expositor  of 
Holy  Writ,  is  the  Established  Church  of  Endand  ?  Who  would 
Dot  suppose  that  these  couiplaiiits  of  the  difficulty  of  uuder- 
standiug  the  Scriptures,  and  this  demand  of  submission  to  the 
'  Churcii,^  were  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ? — 
Where  is  this  ^  interpreter  at  hand'  to  whom  we  may  apply  for 
satisfaction  in  such  cases  ? 

All  the  Author's  pompous  parade  about  an  interpreter  of  Scrip-- 
tiire,  conducts  us  to  the  circumstance,  that  &e  Established 
Church  adopts  *  Three  Creeds'  and  *  Thirty-^nine  Articles,*  *  to 
guard  the  pure  faith  from  adulteration.'*  p.  104.  So,  then,  this 
authority  of  the  Church,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  resolves 
itself  at  last  into  the  ^  Apostle's  Creed,'  (a  composition  of  un- 
certain origin),  '  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;' 
together  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  inserted  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  by  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  whence 
difl  Queen  Elizabeth  derive  her  authority  to  institute  articles  of 
religion,  and  to  interpret  the  Bible  ?  Were  not  these  *^  three 
^^  creeds"  previously  the  property  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  Rome,  making  a  part  of  her  formularies  long  before  the 
Established  Church  of  England  was  in  being ;  and  have  they 
liBss  authority  or  virtue  in  the  former  Church  thaii  rn  the  latter  ? 
We  arc  earnest  for  direct  answers  to  these  questions :  let  us 
.  be  informed  distinctly  where — and  what — is  the  Church  which 
is  authorized  to  interpret  Scripture. 

'  The  Church,'  says  this  author,  *  by.  its  articles,  explains  its  doc- 
trines  on  fundamental  points  in  terms  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  to.  be 
susceptible  of  no  latitude  of  construction — as  to  leave  no  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion — to  bar  the  door  against  controvert,'  and  that 
*  ne  contrmxr^if  upon  Jundamental  points  can  posaiUy  arise  bettceen 
those  tofio  conscienttousl^  subscribe  tJ^e  articles  of  our  Church*   p.  105. 

A  most  manifestly  false  assertion  !  a  statement  as  wide  qf  truth 
as  the  east  is  distant  from  the  west,  and  made  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  strongest  evidence  !  Is  it  fad  that  these  articles  leave 
no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ? — Is  it  fact,  that  no  contro* 
vef  sy  can  possibly  arise  upon  fundamental  points,  among  those 
tvbo  conscientiously  subscribe  the  Articles  ?  Every  honest  mind 
must  directly  answer  in  the  negative. 

r  To  pass  by  other  Articles  of  &ith,  the  doctrine  of  justiiioation 
is  a  fundamental  point  in  all  Protestant  formularies,  and  it  is  so 
represented  by  writers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Are  the  na- 
tional clergy  agreed  on  this  point?  Is  there  no  deference  of 
opinion  on  this  '  fundamental'  subject,  l>etween  Professor  Marsh, 
Dr.  Kipling,  and  their  party,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Over- 

*  Q.  How  was  <  the  pure  faith  preserved  from  adulleri^tioii'  before 
these  Creeds  and  Articles  were  in  existence  i  Rev. 
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ton,  Mr.  Simeon^  and  tlieir  adherents  on  the  other  ?  Are  not 
tliese  respective  persons  and  parties  in  direct  opposition,  and  are 
they  not  denouncing  each  other  as  enemies  of  the  Church  ?  The 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Kipling^,  the  Dean  of  Peterboroug^h,.  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  clergy.  What 
do  the  Christian  Observers  say  of  them  ?    '  Dr.  Kipling  would 

*  probably  maintain,  that  his  own  works  exhibit  the  sentiments 

*  of  the  Church  of  England.    If  so,— if  the  doctrines  of  the 

*  Church  of  England  are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
^  learned  Dean,  then  Mr.  langard  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
^  proving  them  to  be  innovations  on  the  views  not  only  of  the 

'^  Apostles,  but  of  the  Reformers.^*    Again  :  '  Is  the  palpable 

*  and  pernicious  heresy  of  many  of  the  sons  of  the  establishment 

*  to  be  overlooked  ?  Does  the  writer  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Palcy, 
'  Mr.  Fellowes,  or,  among  the  theohgi  minorum  gentiuiUy  of 
^  Drs.  Kipling  and  Croft,  the  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers,  British 
'Critics,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?*t  On  the  other  side,  thus  speak  the 
British  Critics,;]^  of  the  party  whose  cause  and  sentiments  are 
advocated  by  the  Christian  Observers.     *  We  think  that  we. 

' '  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing  that  these  opiiuons 
'  are  in  direct  hostility  to  the  clear  and  explicit  language  of  the 
.'  Church  of  England.'  *  The  language  of  our  Church,  and  that 
'  of  Mr.  Simeon,  are  plainly  opposed  to  each  other.'  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  maintains,  that  '  baptism  duly  administered  confers 

*  justification  ;'§  in  which  doctrine  Professor  Marsh,  Dr.  Kip- 
ling, and  the  British  Critics,  agree  with  the  Bishop.  This  tenet 
Mr.  Simeon  describes  as  follows  : — *  This  doctrine  may,  1  think, 
'  be  fitly  called  the  doctrine  of  extreme  sprinkling,  as  being  the 

'*  counterpart  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  extreme  unctiouj  and 
'  like  it  the  fruitful  source  of  sin,  of  impenitence,  and  of  ev^r- 
'  lasting  misery  to  the  souls  of  men.'||  Professor  Marsh  thus 
takes  Mr.  Simeon  and  his  party  to  task.  ^  Here,  Sir,  I  beg 
^  leave  to  ask  you  by  what  authority  inodem  divines  of  the 
'  Church  of  England  9Lfp\j  the  term  '*  Regeneration"  in  a  dif- 
^  ferent  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  Liturgy  and 

*  Articles  ?'f  •  It  remains/  say  the  British  Critics,**  <  for  Mr. 
<  Simeon  to  explain  how,  as  a  minister  of  our  Church,  he  acts 
'  (Consistently  with  bis  engagements  to  her,  when  he  declares 

*  that  regeneration  neither  is,  nor  can  be  the  same  with  baptism.^ 
.  And  they  remark  in  the  condusion  of  the  same  critique, — ^  For 

'  the  able  exposure  of  those  errors,  of  which  Mr.  Simeon  is  the 

*  Christian  Observer,  June,  1815.  p.  407* 

f  Christian  Observer*  Julv»  1806.    p.  483. 

X  British  Critic  for  March,  1814.    p.  270. 

$  Refut.  of  Calv.  p.  147.         ]|  Suneon's  Address,  p.  26. 

f  Marsh's  Second  Letter,  p.  14.         **  B.  C.  for  March,  1814. 
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<  chaiitpion)  Dr.  Marsh  b^s  our  best  thanks  :  they  are  dan^ 

*  gcrous  errors ;  and  if  tliey,  prevail  to  the  extent  which  Air. 
f.  SimeiojQ  represents,  it  is  hi^fh  time  to  resist  their  progress.'  *  — 
What  ajdmirable  harmony !  .What  an  exemplification  of  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ !  Wliat  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
Author's  assertion,  (p.  71.)  that  *  attached  to  the  Church  by  the 

*  most  ino^perious  of  all  wants,  tthat  of  rightly   understanding 

*  .the  Scriptures^  its  members  become  attached  to  one  another.'  I 
f^  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  ta 
^*  dwell  together  in  unity."  ! 

<  As  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as  an  authorized  teacher  and  in- 
structer,  the  Church  becomes  the  genuine  sowrce  of  Christian  love 
..  and  charity/-*-thu8  keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.'    p.  72. 

*  Beyond  the  pale  of  Episcopacy  all  is  uncertainty  and  confusion.'^- 
f  The  episcopal  Church  continues  to  shine  forth  with  clear  and  steady 
light.'  p.  49. 

These  sentences  are  specimenis  of  the  manner  which  pervades 
this,  work,  ,and  demonstrates  tbe  matchless  effrontery  of  its 
Author.  He  who  can  send  forth  such  legends  of  the  Church, 
is  totally  disqualified  for  all  sober  writing,  and  his  testimony 
carries  in  its  front  its  own  condemnation. 

We  have  here  a.  large  proportion  ^of  the  clerical  members  of 

the  Church,  including  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  branded  as 

.  the  abettors  of  pernicious  doctrine,  and  cliarged  with  supporting 

.sentinaents  wbioh  are  ^  the  fruitful  source  of  sin,  of  impenitence, 

^  and  of  everlasting  misery  to  the  souls  of  men.'     And  we  have 


*  These  interrogations  addressed  ito  the  evangelical  clergy  by  their 
|M>ponents  in  the  Church,  demdtid,  we  think,  their  solemn  attention. 
.  They  have  given  their  *  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
1  thing'  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  Do  not  these  formularies 
JA<^nti^  regejieralyion  with  bap.tiigm,  arid  make,  baptism  necessary  to 
^^vation^  I  By  what  self-delusion  are  they  led  to  maintain  in  their 
publi9ations,  that  '  r^eneratibn  neither  is,  nor  can  be  baptism/ 
'directly  in  th"e  face  of  thpir  owi^  liturgy.  What  the  Scriptures  teach, 
^  one  .thing, .  and  what  the  forniuferiiBs  of  the  Church  of  England 
teach,  is  another.  The  latter  is  the  standard  by  which  ill  clergymen 
hiust  examine  themselves  arid  their  doctrine.  They  solemnly  sub- 
'6cribe,  without  reserve. or  explariatifiin,  to  the  whole  of  them.  If  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  m  their  hearts  l>elieve,  according  to  their  teiich- 
ing,  that  <  regeneration  neither  i»,  nor  can  be  baptism,'  they  can 
Jhave  no  busin'^  jjt  the  .fonli§ja^nd  ^Itacs  of  the  .Establishment  On 
this  point  Rr.  JJIarsh  is  , the  trjip  piiurchmajj  ;^e  js  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  o^iisCbuii^iii 'asserting— ^.rpgejgleya^n,^^  baptism  to 
•  be  tih^  ^X0^  tKi%'  Whe^ex  he  be  qppfktent  With  the  New  Teste- 
neat,  is  itnoth^ri,  find  a  tety  different  q,uestioa. 
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billy  to  l6ok  on  tlie  other  side,  to  find  tlie  accusihs^  party  sUgina- 
tized  in  the  same  way.  Another  authority  is  still  wanted — an- 
other interpreter  is  still  necessary,  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
Xiiturgy  and  Articles,  and  to  awe  the  contentions  of  the  esta^ 
bhshed  clergy  into  silence!  The  bishops  of  the  Established 
"Church  can  afford  no  assistance  in  tliis  matter,  for  their  testi- 
mony also  is  not  agreed.  Tlie  Apostles  were  all  of  one  mind 
on  fundamental  points,  and  it  must  appear  perfectly  amazing, 
that  they  who  were  so  careful  to  delegate  the  ^  due  administra- 
*  tion  of  the  sacranients,'  should  not  have  provided  for  the  sup- 
port 6f  the  true  faith,  by  transmitting  to  their  success6r9^, the 
bishops,  the  faculty  of  agreeing  to  speak  the  same  thing.  How 
this  happened  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  to  us  it  seems  quite 
as  important,  that  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles  should  convey 
the  very  same  religious  principles  that  their  predecessors  received 
from  Jesiiis  Christy  as  it  is  that  they  should  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  ordaining,  and  confirming,  and  consecrating  church- 
yards. Who  shall  be  the  umpire  between  Mr.  Simeon  and  Pro- 
fessor Marsh, — the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester ?  Who  shall  decide  between  the  Christian  Observers  and 
the  British  Critics  ?  Will  they  submit"  themselves  to  the  same 
arbitrators  ?  •  And  who  shall  pronounce  judgement  between  Mr. 
•Fellowes  and  Dr.  Hawker, — the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  or 'the 
Bishop  of  Laiidaff  ?  Prom  this  jarring  and  confusion  whithet 
must  we  look  for  composing  and  over-ruling  agents  in  tVe 
Church  ?  Are  we,  for  the  true  importof  the  unsettled  standards, 
to  turn  from  these  combatants,  froin  the  Margaret  Professor 
with  his  atixiliaries,  and  the  opposite  chainpions  with  their  sup- 
porters, to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  tnis  united  realm,  ^whp 
established  the  Church  and  prescribed  the  formularies?  This, 
we  fear,  Would  be  a  hopeless  applicj^tion:— the  Church,  there- 
fore, must  continue  to  exhibit  the  ^pecta^le  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself  And  how  can  such  a  Church  be  proposed  as  ab 
.authorized  guide  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  aud 
'  as  they  are  intended  for  all  men  without  restriction,  every  per- 
son is  futty  authorized  to  examine  them  for  himself..  It  is  at  Ws 
own  peril  if  he  subipit-his  conscience  to  the  dictation  of  popes  or 
councils,  of  bisnbps  or  Churches.  I'he  sense  of  the  Sci-iptur^s  is 
to  be  ascertained  only  by  diligent  study  accompanied  with  devpijt 
prayer ;  but  to  ^'  search"  for  this  is  equally  the  duty  and  the 
.  unalienable  right  of  all.  The  New  Testament  contains  not  the 
remotest  intimation  of  an  authority  delegated  to  any  Church,  or  to 
any  jiersons,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  others.  It  is  as  silent 
6tk  such  a  point,  as  it  is  on  the  Act  of  Settlement,  or  any  6ther 
act  of  the  Britii^  parliament.  It  is  with  consummate  audacity 
that  any  men  arrogate  to  themselves,  or  claim  on  the  behalf 
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of  others,  such  authority.  We  know  it  to  be  an  iDseparable  ad- 
junct of  popery,  to  demand  the  submissionof  the  understanduig 
and  of  conscience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  but  such  a  part 
in  the  avowed  member  of  a  Protestant  community,  excites  pecu- 
liar indignation. 

The  following  sentence  would  have  received  from  us  its  me- 
rited portion  of  reprobation,  did  we  not  feel  convinced  that  its 
simple  insertion  in  our  pages,  would  suffice  for  its  exposure, 
and  excite  the  just  indignation  .of  our  readers. 

*  Though  bv  thus  confiding  in  such  a  Church,  he  should  in  some  re- 
spects be  led  mto  error,  he  would  be  free  from  responsibility  for  that 
error.'  p.  126. 

Can  Popery  itself  go  beyond  this  ? — 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  anonymous  Author  of  this  pamphlet 
considers  the  question  of  Separation.  On  thb  topic  he  maintains 
pFiuciples  completely  subversive  of  his  own  Church.  He  Is 
forced  into  a  situation  of  such  extreme  peril  that  no  assistance 
ban  avail  for  his  deliverance.  Popery  is  the  only  dement  in 
which  such  a  spirit  can  live. 

The  Church  from  which  separation  is  unlawful,  must,  he  main- 
tains, be  an  ApostoUc  Church,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which,  is  apostolical  succession. 

*  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  persons  regulariy  invested  with  the 
power  of  ordination,  is  the  chain  which,  in  all  ages,  holds  the  Church 
tdgether.*  p.  17.  ^ 

*  The  point  of  discipline  involves  the  very  being  and  existence  of  a 
Church,  considered  as  an  Apostolical  institution.'  p*  76. 

*  The  constitution  of  the  Christian  Churdi  is  characterized  by  two 
grand  fundamental  principles — **  three  orders  of  clergy,  and  the  su- 
periority of  bishops  as  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles." '  p.  19. 

*  Those  laws  are  therefore  the  essentials  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Where  they  prevaili  there,  and  there  alone,  is  Apostolical  authority ; 
there,  and  there  alone,  may  the  functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
be  exercised.  From  a  Church  «o  constituted  separation  cannot  be 
jtustified  on  the  ground  of  discipline  ;  for  such  separation  would  be  a  re- 
nunciadon  of  Apostolical  authority.'  p.  77* 

<  In  order  to  justify  separation  iTom  an  Established  Church,  there 
must  exist  some  difference  with  regard  to  the  eumtiids^  either  of  faith 
or  discipline.'  p.  82. 

<  Subordinate  differences  do  not  justify  separation.' 

These  are  his  statements,  and  let  him,  if  it  be  possible,  justify 
bis  own  separation  from  the  Church  of  Roine,  wd  vindicate  \m 
own  Church  from  schism.  The  Church  of  Rome  is,  by  his  own 
shewing,  an  Apostolical  Church,  possessing  Apostolical  autho- 
rity and  laws.  Her  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.—* 
.  If  Churchmen  deny  this,  they  must  immediately  renonm^  the 
pretensions  of  their  Churchy  the  charaQter  of  whose  bishops  is 
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directly  lost.  But  they  allow,  nay,  they  strenuously  insist,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  possesses  the  succession ;  and  they  also 
pfrant  that  slie  is  in  possession  of  the  essentials  of  faith.  Even 
the  Christian  Observers  admit  (hat  *  the  whole  of  Christianity 

*  was  actually  contained  in  the  Romish  religion.'  As  the 
C>Iiurch  of  Rome  is  thus  ackoowleds^ed  to  be  an  Apostolical 
Church,  possessing  the  essentials  of  discipline  and  faith,  sepa- 
ration from  her  communion  is  not  justifiable  on  the  Author's  own 
principles.  He  cannot  justify  his  separation  on  the  ground  of 
discipline.  He  cannot  justify  his  separation  on  the  ground  of 
faith.  He  is  a  convicted  schismatic  !  an  unjustifiable  separatist ! 
a  renouncer  of  Apostolical  authority !  Thus  do  Churchmen  of 
our  Author's  principles  deprive  themselves  of  every  defence  in 
their  contests  with  the  Romanists.  So  long  as  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  take  their  stand  on  the  principles  maintained 
in  this  work,  so  long  will  their  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  be  incapable  of  a  just  defence. 

Can  a  corrupt  tree  being  forth  good  fruit  ? — Jesus  Christ  de- 
clares it  cannot.  Certain  Churchmen,  it  should  seem,  declare  it 
can.  They  subscribe  to  the  Homilies,  as  containing  a  ^  godly 
'  and  wholesome  doctrine,'  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
denominated  *  a  harlot,' — *  a  foul,  filthy,  old  withered  harlot,  the 

*  foulest  and  filthiest  that  ever  has  been.'    Yet  from  this  *  filthy 

*  harlot'  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  establishment  derive 
their  spiritual  descent.  Again  :  The  Homilies  declare  that  the 
Charcb  of  Ram^e'^i^so  far  from  the  nature  of  the  true  Church, 
'  that  nothing  can  be  more.'  And  if  this  be  ^  godly  doctrine,' 
as  every  clergyman  solemnly  declares,  what  becomes  of  Aposto- 
lical Succession,  and  derivation  of  orders  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  ? 

The  Established  Church  of  England  had  no  existence  till 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  so  recent  is  her  origin.  For  many  ages 
previous  to  that  era,  the  whole  clergy  of  England  composed  part 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  headship  of  the  pope.  They 
-were  much  at  ease  under  his  ghostly  control,  and  were  as 
much  against  innovation  and  change  as  the  Established  Clergy 
now  can  be.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  commanded  all  his  sub- 
jects to  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  which  ^ 
lie  certainly  had  not  succeeded  by  Apostolical  descent  or  title, 
the  clergy  rebelled,  and  were  grievously  punished  for  their  teme- 
rity. They  were  inimical  to  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  not  till 
they  found  all  resistance  to  Henry's  power  to  be  in  yain,  that 
they  submitted  to  bis  pleasure,  and  were  modelled  according  to 
his  will,  which  dictated  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  Henry's  death,  we  find  the  Church  of  England  in  King 
Edward's  tim^  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  her  in  the  reign 
of  Edward's  successori  Mary  ?     It  vanished!    All  the  acts  of 
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Henry  and  Edward  were  repealed.  The  Protestant  bishops  were 
all  deprived.  The  Daughter  of  H«nry  gave  back  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy  of  England  to  the  pope,  froua  whom  her  father 
bad  taken  it  away.  The  mass  book  superseded  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  clergy  became  popish.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  at  EHzabeth^s  accession,  who,  if  sl^e  bad  so  pleased, 
could  have  continued  it.  She,  however,  was  otherwise  inclined, 
and  making  herself  the  head  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  pope, 
she  changed  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  established  the 
Qhurch  of  England.* 

The  clergy  would  not  take  a  single  step  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Queen's  project.  They  wished  for  no 
alterations.  They  resisted  the  Supremacy  of  Elizabeth,  as 
an  outrage  on  the  Church,  and  bishops  and  clergy  o[)posed 
the  settlement  of  the  present  Establishment.  When  the 
Queen  appointed  Parker  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury, 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  refused  to  consecrate  him.  Not  one 
of  them  would  take  any  part  in  this  business.  The  persons  who 
consecrated  Parker,  were  not  bishops  at.  that  time.  They  had 
been  deprived,  and,  consequently,  had  no  episcopal  autliority. 
So  precaripus  did  Parker's  consecration  appear,  that  at  so  dis- 
tant a  date  as  eight  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  assert- 
ing its  validity.  But  if  Parkers  consecration.was  not  valid  in 
itself  at  the  time  it  was  performed,  could  an  act  of  parliament, 
seven  years  afterwards,  make  it  valid  ?  Elizabeth  deprived 
the  bishops  whom  she  found  in  the  Church,  and  their  episcopal 
<;fharacter  ceased.  In  like  manner  had  the  episcopal  cliaracter 
departed  from  the  bishops  whom  Mary  deposed  For,  if  it  was 
ifight  in  Elizabeth  to  put  down  bishops,  and  take  from  them 
their  episcopal  character  and  rights,  it  could  not  be  wrong  in 
Mary  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing.  Was  not  Mary  as  much 
the  Sovereign  of  England  as  Elizabeth?  If  the  latter  could 
deprive  bishops,  so  could  the  former  ;  and  if  Mary  could  deprive, 
trhat  becomes  of  Parker's  consecration,  the  rgot  of  all  subse- 

Suent  episcopacy  in  England  ?    The  Romanists  declare  that  the 
ishops  of  the  Qhurch  of  England  are  not  possessed  of  Aposto- 
lical authority,  having  lost  all  pretensions  to  it  by  their  separa- 

=15  The  author  of  the  **  Velvet  Cushion  *  has  shewn  a  little  dex- 
terity of  management  in  the  circumstance  of  the  said  Cushion's  first 
appearance.  Had  it  been  made  but  a  few  years  earlier,  it  might,  in 
tne  detail  of  events,  have  related  the  change  of  the  national  clergy 
from  Popery  to  Protestantism  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  from  Pro- 
testantism to  Popery  again  in  Mary's,  and  from  Popery  again  to  Pro- 
testantism in  Elizabeth's.  All  these  chflnges  would  have  afforded  ad- 
mirable materials  for  narrative  to  so  etoquent  a  cushion.  Had  it 
been  older,  only  bjthiity  years^  wemight  have  been  entertained  with 
its  tales  of  those  times. 
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tion  from  the  true  Church.  They  assure  us  that  this  high 
qualification  never  flows  in  thepoHuted  channels  of  a  schisniatical 
Church,  and,  as  they  are  the  original  proprietors  of  this  precious 
virtue,  since  it  can  be  derived  from  them  only,  they  must  be  kl- 
lowed  to  know  to  whom  it  has  been  conveyed,  and  from  whom  it 
has  been  withheld. 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  absurd,  than  to  speak  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles. 
Queen  Elizabeth  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  called  the 
Successor  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  she  was  invested  with  the  sole 
power  of  making  bishops.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that^ 
as  frequently  as  a  vacancy  occurred  in  their  sacred  body,  the 
Successors  of  the  Apostles  would  look  out  for  some  holy  man^ 
vrhom  they  might  associate  to  theniselves,  and  appoint  to  the 
vacant  office.  But  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
just  as  little  to  do  with  procuring  or  electing  their  colleagues  and 
successors,  as  we  Reviewers  have.  This  business  is  in  other  hands. 
No  sooner  does  a  bishop  die,  or  is  he  put  out  of  his  bishopric^ 
(as  Atterb.ury  and  others  were,)  than,  the  minister  of  the 
day,  or  some  duke,  or  noble  lord,  or  great  political  personage, 
makes  a  representation  to  the  royal  power  on  bebajyf  of  some 
brother,  or  cousin,  or  tutbi:,  or  political  partisan ;  and  it  19 
done  :  all  that  follows  is  mere  form.  The  man  is  henceforth  a 
bishop.  The  whole  bench  of  bishops  cannot  inake  their  number 
fewer  or  larger,  but  the  king  and  parliarnent  can';  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  niade  an  addition  of  six  to  the  nunaber  of  the  Apostles' 
Sticcessors.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  cannot  choose  whom 
they  will  for  bishops  :  they  have  as  little  power  to  naake  bishops, 
as  we  have  to  make  popes.  To  what  purpose,  then,  are  we  told 
in  this  pamphlet,  that  the  Apostles  appointed  bishops,  if  it  be  not 
to  present  us  the  greatest  possible  contrast,  and  effectually  to 
convince  us  that  the  Church  of  England,  whose  bishops  are  all 
appointed  by  the  civil  ipagistrate,  bears  no  resemblance,  in  th.e 
most  important  part  of  its  ci)nstitution,  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  ? 

A  fair  shew  of  liberality  is  made  in  various  parts  of  this  work  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  Author^s  apparent  condemnation  of 
pecsecution,  what  can  be  said  of  the  intrpduction  of  the  anecdote, 
p.  100.  ?  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  that — *  If  any  one  attempts  to 
<  teach  them  (the  vulgar)  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  s^ate 
^  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him,' — is 
represented  as  a  warning  voice  remarkaffly  applicable  to  the 
case  under  consideration  ;  namely,  the  education  of  the  pooi^  in 
the  principles  of  the  National  Church.  Is  not  ^is  directly  to  ap- 
prove of  persecution,  and  to  suggest  i.ts  adoption?  Would 
the  Author  strongly  object  to  the  ^ployjing  of  pers^i^tiou  for 
the  service  of  the  CUurch  ? 
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In  a  note  (p.  85.)  we  have  anotlier  of  this  Author's  palpable 
misrepresentations. 

«  The  Established  Church,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  has  been 
deprived  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  legitimate  property,  now  in  the 
hands  of  lay  impropriators.' 

If  he  had  said  the  '  Popish  Church,'  he  would  have  been  cor- 
reet  in  the  tenor  of  his  statement,  though  not  as  it  refcards 
the  extent  of  the  deprivations.  For,  instead  of  losing  a  third, 
she  has  lost  all.  The  Established  Church  has  lost  nothing,  but 
has  obtained  much  through  the  muDificence  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament. But  for  their  donations,  she  would  hare  been  as  poor  as 
any  C  hurch.  This  Churchman  manifests  his  gratitude  to  the  State, 
for  the  emoluments  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  his  Church,  in 
«  very  admirable  manner — by  charging  it  with  fraud  and  spolia- 
tion. The<!omplaints  of  the  Catholics  are  uduch  better  founded, 
when  they  say — The  money  and  lands  which  our  ancestors  be- 
/{ueathed  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  support  of  masses 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  have  been  unjustly  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  an  Establishment  unknown  in  their  day. 

*  It  is  often  necessary,'  our  Author  tells  us,  *  to  aUot  the  service  of 
several  churches  to  the  sametainister,  in  order  to  ensure  him  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.*  p.  84*. 

He  does  not,  we  suppose,  allude  to  such  a  case  as  A.  B.  being 
Rector  of  C.  with  1000/.  per  annum  ;  Vicar  of  D.  with  600i.  per 
annum;  and  Canon  of  E.  with  500/.  Nor  to  F.  G.'s  being 
Bishop  of  L.  and  Dean  of  S.  P.  with  a  united  income  of  18,000i. 
or  20,000/.  per  annum.  He  should  have  told  in  what  circum- 
stances the  necessity  originates.  That  the  fact  is  as  he  states  it, 
we  by  no  means  dispute ;  but  are  not  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  an  ample  prpvision  for  all  its  ministers  ?  It  is,  verily, 
a  complete  specimen  of  ah  Apostolical  Church,  that  the  Es- 
tablishment presents, — bishops  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
living  in  palaces,  and  at  their  ease,  on  ten,  or  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  constant  preachers 
supplying  two  or  three  parishes  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
equal  to  that  of  a  day  labourer !  The  writer  has  some  reason, 
'We  must  acknowledge,  founded  on  these  facts,  for  saying — 
'  These  are  evils  of  the  greatestmagnitude,  and  fraught  with  the 
*  most  direful  consequences.'  We  do  not  perceive,  however,  the 
propriety  of  his  application  to  the  Legislature  for  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  the  Church.  The  Church  is  rich  enough  •already.  It 
would  be  a  better  method  of  correcting  the  evil  than  that  which 
he  proposes,  if  the  Legislature  would  e^ct  a  less  glaring  clispro- 
portion  in  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  and  if  the  rule — ^  No  pater- 
>  noster  no  pence,' — were  rigidly  observed ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Author,  '  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  the 
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sacred  rule — "  7%e  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hireJ*^  '  Let 
this  rule  be  put  in  practice,  and  what  a  proportion  of  the 
clergy  must  be  dismissed  !  For  our  part,  we  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent school,  in  which  no  lessons  were  ever  given  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Christian  Churches  by  civil  legislatures.  The  pri- 
mitive and  Apostolic  plan  of  supporting  religion,  was  by  the  vo- 
luntJEirv  donations  of  Christians.  The  art  of  'forcing  men  to 
*  provide  the  means,"  as  our  quondam  acquaintance  '*  the  Vel- 
'^  vet  Cushion''  expresses  it,  was  not  then  fou^nd  out,  nor  in  con- 
templation. 

A  vast  deal  of  importance  is  attached,  in  this  pamphlet, 
(p.  88.)  to  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  as  the  means  of  salvation. 
Nor  is  this  a  notion  peculiar  to  the  present  Author.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham informs  us,  the  dead  may  be  said  to  walk.  It  is  certainly 
possible  for  gentlemen  of  this  order,  to  know  the  state  of  more 
churches  than  we  do.  We  are,  however,  acquainted  with  not  a, 
few,  in  which  the  Liturgy  is  very  punctually  read,  little  more,  we 
believe,  being  done  in  them  for  the  saving  of  men  ;  but  no  symp- 
toms of  life  discover  themselves  in  the  dead  which  they  receive  : 
in  some  cases,  they  are  like  the  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision, 
very  many,  and  very  dry.  To  all  such  idle  declamation  on  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  oppose  the  testi- 
mony of,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  one  of  the  most  pious,  most 
venerable,  and,  on  this  subject,  best  informed  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England.     *  During  my  whole  life  1  have  heard  of 

*  only  three  instances  of  persons  converted  to  God  by  attending 
'   '  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  places  where  the 

^  Gospel  has  not  been  preached,  and  I  trust  I  should  not  exag- 
'  gerate,  were  I  to  say  that  I  have  known  three  thousand  in- 

*  stances  where  it  has.'* 

*  The  allegation,  that  tlie  Gospel  is  not  preached  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Establishment,  involves  at  once,'  says  the  Author  of  **  The 
**  Claims,'*  *  a  mischievous  fallacy  and  a  gross  mis-statement.'  p.  87. 

These,  however,  bis  sophistry  cannot  substantiate.  If  Mr. 
Simeon  preaches  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Marsh  does  not  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. K  Dr.  Marsh  preaches  the  Gospel,  the  Vicar  of  Harrow 
does  not  preach  the  Gospel.  If  the  evangelical  clergy  preach 
thie  Gospel,  their  opponents  do  not  preach  the  Gospel.  If  the 
latter  preach  the  Gospel,  the  former  do  not  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  sentiments  which  are  conveyed  in  the  discourses  of  the  es- 
tablished clergy,  are  so  various  and  so  completely  opposite,  that 
np  proposition  in  Euclid  admits  of  clearer  demonstration,  than 
the  allegation  against  which  the  present  Author  shoots  bis 
poiatless  arrows. 

■■■      p   ■         I'll"      I   ■■!  ■>       -  ■     .1  ■    '      -ii   ■■  I  ■       I         I     .       I      — I  ■     .    a     »    .   ■    .  , 

♦  Christian  Observer,  1805^  p.  593. 
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*  If,'  he  remarks,  *  the  system  of  preaching  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Establishment,  accord  with  the  visitatorial  exhortations  .given  to  the 
clergy  in  the  form  of  episcopal  charges,  then,  it  is  apprehended,  it 
nay  truly  be  said  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the  Established 
Church.*  p.  90. 

But  if,  Iq  many  instances,  it  does  not  so  accord,  will  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  in  many  churches  of  the 
Establishment  ?  That  this  is  the  fact,  the  hostility  manife^ed 
in  more  than  one  Episcopal  Charge,  against  a  certain  class  of 
preachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  affords  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  pamphlet  relates  to  the  general 
education  of  the  poor,  and  is  devoted  to  a  recomnaendation  of 
Dr.  Bell's  system,  and  the  soi^disant  'National  Society.'     It 
would  seem,  that  with  all  the  wealth,  and  patronage,  and  in- 
fluence of  this  nation  at  command,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  the  clergy   of  the  Establishment  saw  the  generations  of 
men  succeed  one  another,  without  giving  themselves  any  concern 
about  the  general  education  of  the  poor.     When    Dr.  Bell  first 
published  his  book,  in  1797,  describing  and  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  Madras  system,  the  clergy  suffered  him  to  re- 
tire into  obscurity,  and  for  several  years  treated   his  book  and 
his   system    with  neglect.      It  was    not  till  the  Lancasteriau 
schools  were  propagating  themselves  in   all  directions,  that  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  took  any  thought  about  educating  the  poor. 
Then,  jealousy   and  fear  supplied   the  place  of  better  feelings. 
Dr.  Marsh  preached — Dr.  Bell   was  sought  out — "  The  Na- 
**  tional    Society*'  was   formed — and  the  Church  became  sud- 
denly   zealous  for  diffusing  knowledge  through   the  country. 
These  facts  are  all  on  record,  and  they  speak  volumes. 

The  tendency  of  this  pamphlet  is,  to  bring  the  Established 
Church,  both  as  to  its  spirit  and  its  constitution,  into  direct 
comj)arison  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  effect,  we  hope,  it  will  pro(U«ce.  \Ve 
shall,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  a  few  additional  particulars  of 
great  moment,  which  will  assist  in  judging  of  its  approxima* 
tion  to  th-  Apostolical  tnodel. 

That  in  the  primitive  times  the  people .  possessed  a  large 
share  of  direct  power  and  influence  ih  the  proceedings  of  t^e 
Church,  is  clear  beyond  controversy,  from  the  instances  to 
which  we  hau  occasion  to  refer,  in  the  former  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle The  people  were  "  to  look  put  amongst  themselves,"  for 
Jersons  whom  the  Apostles  should  set  apart  to  office  ip  the 
Ihurch.  '*  1  he  whole  Church"  (including  its  ministers  and 
private  men»bers,  '  sent  messengers  to  Antioch,  with  their 
judgement  on  important  questions.  (Acts  xv.  22.)  That  the 
discipline  of  the  CJ^urcb  Tva^  ewc^^dliy  i^  ^Iembers/ clearly 
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appears  from  the  l^pistles  ;  and  the  most  unimpeachable  docu* 
ments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  testify,  that  in  the  election  of 
ministers,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  of  churcties,  the  people 
/were  direct  parties,  down  to  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
But,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the   people  have  absolutely  no 

{>ower.  They  are  not  permitted  to  clioose  their  own  ministers, 
)ut  must  receive,  in  that  capacity,  persons  of  whom  they  have 
no  knowledge,  and  whom  they  not  unfrequently  discover  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  qualifications  for  the  office.  How  often  does 
it  occur,  that  even  a  profane  person  succeeds  to  the  possession 
of  a  parish  church,  as  its  appropriate  minister  ?  Can  the  mod^ 
of  supplying  the  Established  Church  with  ministers,  when  se- 
Ttously  examined,  appear  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?  Can  it  even  be  reconciled  with  reason  ?  In  the  Church 
of  England,  infidels  may  appoint  Christian  pastors.  Many 
livings  are  anatter-6f-course-provisions  for  the  younger  branches, 
of  great  families  :  and  it  is  far  from  being  a  rare  thing  to 
find  advowsons  and  next  presentations  advertised  for  sale  in. 
the  public  papers.  .  Are  these  things  the  evident  tokens  of  an 
Apostolic  institution  ? 

But  further : — The  Lord's  Supper  is  surely  an  ordinance 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature.  Appointed  by  our  Lord  as  a 
solemn  memorial  of  his  death,  nothing  secular  can  possibly 
belong  to  it.  In  this  light,  in  the  Apostolical  Curch,  the. 
Communion  of  the  Lord's  Table  was  always  sacredly  observ- 
ed. But  in  the  Church  of  England,  how  awful  the  con- 
trast !  The  symbols  of  our  Lord's  sufterings,  are  given  to  infi- 
dels and  to  profligates ;  and  tiie  institution  is  made  a  political 
test, — a  mode  of  quahfying  for  civil  office! — How  would  the 
pastors  of  the  Primitive  Church  have  revolted  with  holy  indig- 
nation at  $uch  a  profanation  of  Christ's  institute!  Kather  than 
administ;er  it  to  the  denier  of  their  Saviour's  mission,  or  to 
men  notorious  for  unpiety,  they  would  have  borne  the  loss  of 
all  things,  or  offered  themselves  as  martyrs  to  the  flames ! 
Can  a  Church,  in  which  so  shameful,  so  awful  a  profana- 
tion of  religious  ordinances  is  practised,  be  a  true  Church  ? 

The  Church  of  England  is  essentially  distinguishable  from 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  its  mode  of  treating  offenders,  fix- 
communication,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  an  act  of  a  Chris- 
tian Society,  excluding  an  unworthy  member  from  all  further 
participation  in  its  privileges,  and  from  all  further  comn^union 
with  its  members.  It  is  a  purely  spiritual  instrument,  affect- 
ing the  spiritual  interests  only  of  the  of&nder,  and  leaving 
bis  secular  condition  unchanged  :  his  property,  his  civil  capa- 
cities, and  relations,  remain  in  the  same  state.  The  Church  fbl-. 
lows  him  only  with  her  prayers  and  her  tears.  But  in  the 
Church  of  England,  excommunication  is  a  dreadful  instrument 
of  temporal  vengeance  :  it  aflfects  the  unhappy  object  of  its  s«*- 
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verity  in  all  his  civil  relations.  *  He  cannot  serve  upon  juries, 
^  cannot  be  a  ivitness  in  any   court,  cannot  recover  by  process 

*  of  law  either  lands  or  money;*  and,  to  complete  the  terror, 
if  at  the  end  of  forty  days  he  does  not  make  satisfaction,  a 
Tvrit  issues  out  against  him  :  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  take 
the  unhappy  person,  and  to  imprison  him  in  the  county  gaol, 
where  he  may  continue  till  death  come  to  his  relief.  This  is 
the  excommunication  of  the  Church  of  England  !  To  identify 
such  a  Church  with  the  primitive  and  Apostolical  Churcb, 
would  be  mtost  palpable  injustice. 

But  further:  Tn  the  Church  of  England,  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, may  be  remitted  for  money. — ^Was  it  so  at  Corinlh  in 
the  Apostles'  time  ?  Would  the  Apostles  have  received  money 
as  the  price  of  release  from  the  censures  of  the  Church  ? 

Once  more:  As  to  the  Popish  form  of  absolution,  adopted  by 
the  Church   of  England  in   her   *  Order  for  the  Visitation  of 

*  the  Sick  :* — in  this  form  the  priest  is  directed  to  pronounce, 
**  By  his  (our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's)  authority  committed  to 
"  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sinsV 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  form,  or  a  simple  conditional  declara- 
tion, in  the  estimation  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergy,  may  be  gathered  from  Bishop  Horsley's  language,  in 
his  Sermon  on  Matthew,  xvi.  18, 19.  Speaking  of  *  the  power 
'  of  the  remission  and  retention  of  sins,  conferred  by  our  Lord, 

*  after  his  resurrection,  upon  the  Apostles  in  general,  and  trans-^ 

*  mitte'd  through  them  to  the  perpetual  succession  of  the 
^  priesthood^''  the  Bishop  adds  :  ^  This  is  the  discretionary 
^  power  lodged  in  the  priesthood^  of  dispensing  the  sacra- 
'  ments,  and  of  granting  to  the  penitent,  and  refusing  to  the 

*  obdurate,  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  absolution.     It  was  ex- 

*  ercised  by  the  Apostles  in  many  striking  instances :  it  is  ex- 
'  ercised  now  by  every  priest,  when  he  administers  or  with- 
^  holds  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or, 

*  upon  just  grounds,  pronounces,  or  refuses  to  pronounce,  upon 

*  an  individual,  the  sentence  of  absolution.'  (Horsley*s  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  p.  286.) 

The  same  lorm  of  absolution  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  Kenn 
ov«r  Charles  the  Second,  wVo,  though  he  had  lived  in  the  most 
infamous  manner — was  a  finished  debauchee — and  died  impeni- 
tent, expressing  no  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  life,  was  ab- 
solved from  all  his  sins  by  his  spiritual  attendant.  ^     ^  When 

*  men  see  you  claiming  from  God  high  and  awful  powers,  which 

*  they  are  sure  God  has  never  given  you,  and  hear  yon  with 
^  great  solemnity  authoritatively  absolving  a  profligate  sinner 

■■■       |H»1«'  ■  III..  —  .     ■        ■■■        .111  II  .  ■    I..    .  ■ 

*  We  recommend  this  death>bed  scene,  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cun- 
insham :  it  will  forp  a  pretty  picture  as  s 
well  and  his  chaplaioi  in  future  editions  i 


ningham :  it  will  forp  a  pretty  picture  as  a  cdrapanion  to  Oliver  Crom- 
"'     J  of  the  •*  Velvet  Cushion.*^ 
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*  in  his  name;  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  he  never 

*  gave  you  any  authority  so  to  do,  how  natural  is  it  for  them 

*  to  deride  the  priestly  character,  on  which  these  impious  claims 
^  are  founded,  and  to  treat  your  other  offices  with  ridicule  and 

*  disrespect.'* 

Finally  :  Man  is  an  accountable  being,  responsible  to  God^ 
his  Creator  and  Judge,  for  all  his  opinions,  as  well  as  for  all 
his  actions.  This  responsibility  directly  invests  him  with  the  per«- 
fect  right  of  judging  for  himself  on  all  points  of  religion  ;  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  sophistry  to  confute,   or  to  obscure  this 
simple  principle.     The  right  of  private  judgement,  inseparable 
from  man  as  a  religious  and  moral  being,  is  the  same   in  every 
country,    under  every  modification  of  political   circumstances, 
and  under  every  species  of  civil  government.     It  ca^nnot,  there- 
fore, belong  to  any  man  to  prescribe  to  another  in  matters  of 
religion;  for  if  every   man  must  judge  for  himself,  no  other 
can  judge  for  him.     It  is  a  duty,  as  well  a^  a  right,  which  be 
cannot  devolve  upon  another.     This  is  the  state  of  responsibi- 
lity in  which  the  Creator  hs^  placed  all  his  creatures,  the  only 
state  which  'comports  with  their  rational  nature  ;  and  it  is  iQ 
nien,  as  the  subjects  of  this  responsibility,  that  Revelation  ad- 
dresses its  testimony,  and  submits  its  clums.     The  right  of 
private  judgement  is,  therefore,  the  first  law  of  religious  agents. 
But  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  iDCompa* 
tible  with  this  right.    The  Church  of  England  takes  away  the 
right  of  private  judgement,  and  insists   on  the  reception  of 

{prepared  '  creeds'  and  ^  articles'*  as  the  measjure  and  rule  of 
aith.  It  claims  a  ^  power  to  prescribe  rites  and  ceremonies, 
'  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.'  The  Church  of 
England  allows  no  man  to  judge  for  himself,  but  usurps  the 
authority  of  judging  for  him ;  and  is  therefore  a  diflferent 
Church  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  a  far  more 
important  question  than  whether  bishops  are  the  Sucoessors  of 
the  Apostles.  It  is  a  question  which  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  conscientious  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  whom  it  deeply  concerns  to  examine  the  points 
in  difference  between  these  ^'  Claims^'  and  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious  liberty  advocated  by  Dissenters.  Only  let  it  be  allowed, 
that  the  Bible  is  sufficient  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice^ 
that  it  was  intended  by  its  Divine  Author  as  the  sole  guide  to 
salvation,  and  was  ioaparted  iii  this  character  to  all  men, — and  the 

Juestion  is  settled. '  The  claims  of  all  Established  Churches, 
*opish  and  Protestant,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  are  utterly 
invalidated ;  they  are  shewn  to  be  usurpa,tions  of  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  mankind — a  part  of  that."  mystery  of  iniquity'* 

*  Towgood,  p.  48.     . 
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vrhich  iihe  Lord  will  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  diestroy  vnih  the  brightness  of  bis  coming.  It  becomes  a 
momentous  consideration,  whether  the  requirements  of  God, 
and  the  duties  which  are  owing  to  conscience,  can  best  be  dis- 

alayed  by  continuing  within  their  pale,  or  by  coming  out  from 
iem  &na  being  separate. 

Art.  IV.  1.  The  Battle  of  IVaterloo^  containing  tlie  Series  of  Accounts 
published  by  Authority^  British  and  Foreign,  with  Circumstantial 
betails,  previous  to  and  after  the  Battle.  Forming  an  Historical  Re- 
cord of  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers  killed  and  wounded,  Waterloo 
Honours  and  Privileges,  with  Plates,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  a  Near 
Observer.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  8vo.  pp.  cxlir, 
142.  Price  15s.  Booth.  1815. 

.2.  The  Field  of  Waterloo ;  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.54.  Price  5s.  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co. ; 
and  Longman  and  Co.  London.  1815. 

3.  Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.  By  Elizabeth  Cobbold.  8va. 
pp.  IS.  Price  Is.  6d.  Longman  and  Cq.  1815. 

A  GLORIOUS  victory!  What  various  and  conflicting emo- 
tiotts,  according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  they 
ftt^  contemplated,  are  awakened  by  its  details  !  As  a  successfdl 
achievement  of  unconquerable  valour, — as  displaying,  to  the 
tittn'dst  extent  of  which  htiitaan  agents  are  capable,  the  power 
ctf  steady  ^dnraiice,  and  the  energies  which  the  will,  sustain- 
'^  by  hope  and  goaded  by  necessity,  can  exert,  in  defiance  of 
ftli  obstacles,  and  iti  despite  of  the  fragile  materials  thrciii^h 
Which  it  acts, — and  no  less  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  com- 
bination it  exhibits  of  intelligent  machinery,  actuated  by  6Tte 
l^il^poi^e  and  directed  by  one  ascendant  mind ; — the  field  of  bat- 
tle is  certainly,  as  it  respects  this  world,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
exhibitions  conceiviible. 

— But  then,  there  is  the  day  after  the  battle  !  There  are,  even 
<m  ihe  part  of  the  Victors,  the  carting  of  the  wounded,  the  earth- 
ing of  the  slain,  the  mournful  tale  of  the  muster  roll,  the  life- 
long mutita:tion,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  broken-hearted  sor- 
^otrSj  for  which  no  poet  can  find  a  page,  but  which  outlast  all 
th»e  glcfries  of  victory. 

Even  the^e  considerations,  however,  may  be  made  to  appear 
ilTiimpbrtant,  in  comparison  of  the  eventual  results  of  this  la- 
tii*h  expenditure  oF  human  existence,  and  .all  the  cobsequeoit 
(Offering.  It  is  possible  that  the  premature  extinction  of  so 
riiany  individual  lives,  which  might  btherwrse,  froib  slow  di^edde, 
or  excess,  or  accident,  a  few  years  hence,  find  their  termi- 
natioh,  may  be  an  object  of  interest  subordinate  to  that  which 
this  victory  aina  to  accc^plish.     The  circumstances  under 
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whicti  so  many  human  beings  were  precipitated  iato  etsmitj, 
ulthougii  the  collective  aiuuuut  may  seem  to  heig'hten  the  aw- 
fvilness  of  the  consideratloH,  were  not,  probably,  more  unfavour- 
able, than  those  which  would  have  attended  the  thoughtfess  exit 
of  each  separate  bein^.  And  if  their  death  should  but  eventually 
advance  the  emancipation  of  any  pdrtion  of  the  human  race  from 
a  debasing  tyranny,  or  from  a  state  of  moral  depression,  thtts 
tiffecting  the  interests  of  unborn  generations,  there  can  be  ho 
question  that  victory  might  for  once  deserve  the  epithet  of 
glorious. 

Might  the  field  of  Waterloo  but  form  a  sequel  to  the  long 
liistory  of  Continental  wars,  might  the  blood  there  so  profusely 
spilled  but  quench,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  brand  of  war,  and 
the  destruction  of  Buonaparte  prove  the  deliverance  of  Europe^ 
the  triumphs  which  we  are  now  so  loudly  celebrating,  would 
acquire  a  new  character,  and  Philanthropy  herself  might  par- 
take in  the  joy.  But  whatever  be  the  results  of  that  dearly 
bought  victory,  and  whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  the 
brave  fellows  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  into  the  field,  no  one 
possessed  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  will  deny  the 
claims  which  their  endurance  and  their  valour  have  upon  our 
sympathy  and  our  gratitude :  our  own  interests  had  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  that  conflict,  so  that  there  is 
something  to  interest  even  selfishneiss  itself  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it. 

It  is  impossible,  after  all,  to  obtain  from  verbal  details,  any 
fldeqaate  notion  of  a  modern  battle.  Two  hundred  thousand 
men,  engaged  in  close  and  murderous  conflict,  vnthin  the  com- 
pass of  not  more  than  two  nliles,  must  have  found  a  reality  far 
exceeding  all  that  the  imagination  could  picture.  The  mind 
is  more  affected  in  general  by  «ome  one  particular  incident,  that 
comes  home  to  the  feelings,  some  local  circumstance,- some  trait 
of  horror  on  which  the  attention  may  rest,  than  by  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  suffering ;  and  for  tfiis  reason — the  imagination 
cannot  realize  it.  Thus  the  circumstance  so  beautifully  select- 
ed by  Thomson,  of  *  the  frequent  corse'  plunged  into  the  waves 
5n  the  silence  of  midnight,  or  that  related  in  the  "  Circumstan- 
"  tial  Details,"  of  the  *  Belgic  soldier  dying  at  the  door  of  his 

*  own  home,  surrounded  by  his  relatives  who  were  lamenting 

*  over  him,' — more  vividly  impresses  the  imagination,  than  the 
general  nkrrative  of  the  battle.  But  on  an  actual  observer  the 
eflect  would  be  vridely  different.  To  him  that  inconceivable 
tyhole  is  presented  in  a  serie.s  of  details  ;  each  trdt  of  horror 
Successively  ertgaging  the  senses,  leaves  a  distinct  ifnpressioii 
cfn  the  mind,  whidi  is  still  receiving,  6n  all  sides,  and  through 
every  avenue,  soine  fresh  'perception  of  the  terrible  reality. 
iBut  the  iiarr^itive  conveys  enough,  perhajps,  for  arty  ^aioifal  pur- 
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pose.  By  the  help  of  the  Plan  of  the  Battle,  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  and  thelarg^e  Panoramic  Sketch  of  the  field  of  battle, 
the  reader  of  the  ^'Circumstantial  Details"  will  be  able  to  form 
a  pretty  tolerable  idea  of  the  conflict.  The  crisis  of  the  battle 
is  thus,  we  beliere,  accurately  described. 

*  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  attacked  bj 
suqji  a  tremendous  superiority  of  force,  to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
until  joined  by  the  Prussians,  whose  progress  had  been  impeded 
by  the  dreadful  state  of  the  roads.-  Just  before  they  appearea,  the 
enemy,  turning  their  artillery  against  the  centre  of  our  army,  near 
tile  farm  of  La  Sainte  Haye,  made  a  desperate  effort  with  the  uni- 
ted cavalry  and  artillerv  to  force  that  point.  Our  gallant  troops, 
unmoved,  received  the  shock,  and  after  a  long  and  dreadful  contest, 
the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  Prussians  were  seen  advancing  up  the  heights,  to  charge 
die  enemy  in  flank.  The  fire  of  the  Prussian  artUlery  {began  to 
take  effect.  Blucher  himself  appeared  in  the  field.  The  Duke, 
seizing  the  critical  moment,  ordered  the  whole  body  of  infantry, 
Supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  charge.  They  rushed 
impetuously  forward  with  irresistible  force.  The  French  gave  way  on 
every  side  ;  a  total  rout  ensued.  They  fled  in  confusion  back  to  theii' 
own  country,  leaving  behind  them  the  whole  of  their  baggage,  their 
artillefv,  their  prisoners,  and  their  wounded.  It  was  then,  at  half 
past  nme  in  the  evening,  that  Marshal  Blucher  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton accidentally  met  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  in  this  miserabfe 
cottage,  pierced  through  and  through  with  cannon  balls,  and  deserted 
by  all  but  the  dead  and  the  dying,  that  their  first  interview  took 
place>  after  four  days  of  battle  with  the  common  enemy,  and  in  the 
moment  when  victory  had  crowned  their  united  arms.'  p.  xxxvi. 

The  folio  wing. account  of  the  same  point  of  the  battle,  ises^ 
tracted  from  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  of  the  guards. 

*  It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock.  The  French  in&ntry  had  in 
vain  been  brought  up  against  our  line,  and,  as  a  last  resource,' 
Buonaparte  resolved  upon  attacking  our  part  of  the  position  with  his 
veteran.  Imperial  Guard,  promising  them  the  plunder  of  Brussels. 
Their  artillery  covered  them,  and  they  advanced  in  solemn  column 
to  where  we  lay.  The  Duke,  who  was  riding  behind  us,  watched 
their  approach,  and  at  length,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us, 
exclaimed,  .^^  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  again!"  Never  was  there. a 
prouder  moment  than  this  for  our  country  or  for.  ourselves.  The 
household  troops  of  both  nations  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
in  contact,  and  on  the  issue  of  their  struggle  the  greatest  of  stakes 
was  placed.  The  enemy  ^id  not  expect  to  meet  us  so  soon ;  we 
Buffered  them  to  approach  litill  nearer,  and  then  delivered  a  fire  into 
them  which  made  them  halt;  a  second,  like  the  first,  carried  hun- 
dreds of  deaths  into  their  niass;  and,  without  suffering  them  to  de» 
ploy,  we  gave  them  three  British  cheers,  and  a  British  charge  of  the 
nayonet.  This  was  too  much  for  their  nervesi  and  they  fled  in  dis- 
order. .  The  shape  of  their  column  was  tracked  by  their  dying  and 
dead,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  th^m  had  faQenin  two 
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tn mutes  to  rise  no  more.  Seeing  the  fate  of  tlieir  companions,  a 
regiment  of  tirailleurs  of  the  Guard  attempted  to  attack  our  flank ; 
we  instantly  charged  them,  and  our  cheers  rendered  apy  thing  further 
unnecessary,  for  they  never  avyaited  our  approach.  The  French 
now  formed  solid  squares  in  their  rear,  to  resist  our  advance,  which, 
however,  our  cavalry  cut  to  pieces.  The  Duke  now  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  move  forward :  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  The 
sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  veiled,  at  this  instant  shed  upon  us  its 
.departing  rays,  as  if  to  smile  upon  the  efforts  we  were  making,  and 
bless  them  with  success.'  As  we  proceeded  in  line  down  the  slope » 
the  regiments  on  the  high  ground  on  our  flanks  were  formed' into 
hollow  squares,  in  which  manner  they  accompanied  us,  in  order  to 
protect  us  from  cavalry.  The  blow  was  now  struck  :  the  victory  was 
complete^  and  the  Enemy  fled  in  every  direction:  his  .derouiewas 
the  ipost  perfect  ever  known  :  in  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
.the  road,  we  found  more  than  thirty  guns,  besides  ammunition  wag* 
gons,  &c,  &c.-  Our  noble  and  brave  coadjutors,  the  Prussians,  who 
had  some  time  since  been  dealing  out  havock  in  the  rear  of  the 
Enemy,  now  falling  in  with  our  line  of  march,  we  halted  and  let 
them  continue  the  pursuit.  Thus  ended  the  day  of  **  Waterloo." 
pp.  Iv,  Ivi. 

Another  account,  given  in  a  private  letter,  states,  that  *  Un- 
'  til  eight  o'clock^  the  contest  raged  without  intermission,  and 
^  a  feather  seemed  only  wanting  in  either  scale  to  turn  the  ba- 
'lance.' 

'  At  this  hour,'  pursues  the  officer,  <  our  situation  on  the  left  c^n^ 
tre,  was  desperate.  The  fifth  division,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  was  reduced  from  6,000  to  1,800.  The  sixth  division,  at 
least  the  British  part  of  it,  consisting  of  four  regiments,  formed  in 
our  rear  as  a  reserve,  was  almost,  destroyed  without  having  fired  a 
shot,  by  the  terrible  play  of  artillery,  and  the  fire  of  the  light  troops. 
The  27th  had  400  men,  and  every  officer  but  one  subaltern,  knocked 
down  in  square^  without  moving  an  iiich,  or  discharging  one  mus- 
ket; and  at  the  time  I  mention,  both  divisions  could  not  oppose  a 
sufficient  front  to  the  Enemy,  who  was  rapidly  advancing  with  crowds 
of  fresh  troops.  We  hiad  not  a  single  company  for  support,  and  the 
men  were  so  completely  worn  out,  that  it  required  the  greatest  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Not  a 
soldier  thcmght  of  giving  ground;  but  victory  seemed  hopeless,  ^  and 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  death  ^ivith  perfect  indifierence.  A  last 
effort  was  our  only  chance.  The  remains  of  the  regiments  were 
formed  as  well  as  the  circumstances  allowed,  and  when  the  French 
came  within  about  forty  paces,  we  set  up  a  death  howl,  and  dashed  at 
them.  They  fled  immediately,  not  in  a  regular  manner  as  before^ 
but  in  the  greatest  confusion.*  p.  xlviii. 

What  follows  coincides  with  the  description  already  given, 
of  the  timely  attack  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French,  at  this  critical  mom^eat,  which  completed  the  panic, 
and  decided  the  Yictory.    X^«  effective  forge  under  the  Duker 
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of  Welliogton,  on  the  18th,  it  is  said,  ^  scarcely  amounted  to 
<  64,000,with  the  Belgians  included.'  'The  French  (force)  most- 

*  ly  consisted  of  Teteran  troops,  and  was  1«30,000  strong.'  The 
circumstances  under  which  our  troops  sustained  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  were  peculiarly  disadvantageous.   *  The  whole  of  the 

*  17th,'  says  the  officer  last  referred  to,  *  and  indeed  until  late 

*  the  next  morning,  the  weather  continued  dreadful ;  and   we 

*  were  starving  with  hunger,  no  provision  having  been  served 

*  out  since  the  march  from  Brussels.'  *  The  evening  before,' 
writes  an  officer  in  the  Horse  Guards,  *  we  bivouacked  in  a 
^  piece  of  boggy  ground,  where  we  were  mid-leg  up  in  mud 

*  and  water.'  The  achievements  of  that  day  were  every 
way  prodigious.  All  that  either  physical  or  moral  strength 
could  accomplish,  was  done  on  the  day  of  Waterloo.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  paid  only  a  just  tribute  to  his  men,  althoui^^h  the 
speech  does  him  the  highest  honour,  in  saying,  ^  When   other 

*  Generals  commit  any  error,  their  army  is  lost  by  it,  and  they 

*  are  sure  to  be  beaten  ;  wbeii^  I  get  into  a  scrape^  my  army 

*  get  me  out  of  it.' 

But  that  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the   English 

character,  is,  the  testimony  borne  to  their  heroic  promptitude  in 

succouring  the  wounded  French,  after  the  action.     *  We  know,' 

says  the  £ditor,  ^  from  respectable  persons,  that  more  than  500 

'  *  wounded  French  thus  owed  their  lives  to  their  generous  ene- 

*  mies.'  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  on  the 
authority  of  private  letters,  and  we  believe  the  assertion  might 
too  easily  be  substantiated,  treated  their  prisoners  with  the  ut- 
most brutality. 

*  Besides  being  stripped  and  plundered*  exposed  to  the  severest 
privations  and  the  grossest  insults,  many  of  our  bravest  officers,  whose 
names  our  respect  for  the  feelings  of  their  surviving  friends  forbids 
us  to  mention,  were  actuallv  murdered  in  cold  blood,  afler  surrender- 
ing up  their  swords.  '  Such  diabolical  cruelty  would  be  incredible, 
and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we  would  gladlj  doubt  its  truth,  had 
we  not  incontestible  proofs  R'om  many  eye-witnesses  of  these  brutal 
murders.'  p.  xxxix. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may,  by  this  time,  be  ioipatient 
to  see  what  Mr.  Scott  has  made  of  such  a  subject.  Unreason- 
able expectations  were  probably  entertained^  respecting  his 
poem,  and  these  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  gratify.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  must  confess  that  this  production  is  fully 
equal  to  what,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Scott,  we  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  plan  of  the  poem  is 
good,  the  versification  spirited  and  flowing,  and  if  some  of  the 
similes  are  rather  too  much  attenuated,  and  if  a  triteness  of  sen- 
timent, as  well  as  of  expression,  is  rather  too  prevalent,  this 
at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  man  living^  possesses,  in  an 
equal  degree^  the  faculty  of  rescuing  the  comtmon-plaoe  ex- 
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pressions  of  poetry,  from  their  iosignificance  of  ^meaning,  and 
of  giving  aDimation  and  interest  to  thoughts  of  the  most  un- 
pretending description.    . 

After  three  stanzas  of  picturesque  description,  the  Poet  in- 
troduces the  reply  which  a  stranger  might  be  supposed  to  give 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  he  saw  *  aught  in  that  lone  scene,'  which 
could  tell  *  of  that  which  late  hsith  been  :'  and  this  reply  affords 
occasion  for  the  sagacious  remark — 

*  So  deem'st  thou — so  each  mortal  deems, 
Of  that  which  is,  from  that  which  seems.' 

The  following  stanza  is  in  a  better  style  : 

*  Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast, 

Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released. 

On  these  scorch'd  fields  were  known ! 
Death  hover'd  o*er  the  maddening  rout, 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoKe  the  Demon's  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy. 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstacy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fili'd  the  chorus  of  the  frav— 
From  cannon  roar  and  trumpet-bray. 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra. 
From  the  wild  clang  that  mark'd  their  way,— 

Down  to  the  dying  groan. 
And  the  last  sob  of  li^'s  decay 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown.*  pp.  16|  17. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  rhyming  as, 

*  Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun,* 
and 

*  France  and  Napoleon.* — 

Or  to  such  a  travestie  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  language  to 
his  men,  as  the  following  ? 

*  *^  Soldiers,  stand  firm,"  exclaimed  the  Chief, 
«  England  shall  tell  fhe  fight r  ' 

If  Mr.  Scott  will  not  condescend,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  be- 
stow pains  on  his  Tersification,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  he  will 
be  reclaimed.  To  justify  the  praise  we  have  bestowed  on  this' 
production,  we  shall  add  the  following  stanzas,  the  most  spi- 
rited in  the  poem,  in  which  the  Author  thus  apostrophizes  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

*  What  yet  remains  ?— nshall  it  be.  thine 
To  head  the  reliques  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more  > — 
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The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved, 
Andnhou  can'st  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essay'd, 
And  with  the  gladiator's  aid 

Fo*r  empire  enterprized — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  play'd, 
Iieft  not  the  victims  he  had  made. 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade. 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid 

Abhorr'd— but  not  despised. 
But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety — howsoever  bought. 
Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride, 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  died 

On  this  eventful  day. 
To  gild  the  military  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail  ? 
And  art  thou  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge .! 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide, 
That,  swell'd  by  winter  gtorm  and  shower. 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
'Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure, 
Shrinkmg  unnoticed,  mean,  and  poor. 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course. 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made ! 

5pur  on  thy  way ! — since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans*  wish  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thv  flight  they  eyed, 
Eacdaimedy-^whlle  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and  shame,* 

•*  Oh  that  he  Jiad  but  died !" 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill. 
Look,  ere  thou  leav'st  the  fatal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
tJpon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  banks, . 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant^s  eye» 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftiy  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain»  and  gun, 
Where  the  tumultiiQiis  flight  roils  <H9k 
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6f  warriors^  who,  when  mom  begun, 

Defied  a  banded  world.*  pp.  27 — 30. 
*  Then  safely  come — ^in  one  so  low,— 
So  lost, — we  cannot  own  a  foe ; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end. 
In. thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend.^ — 
Come,  howsoe'er — ^but  do  not  hide 
Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile  by  gifted  bard  espied. 

That   "  yet  imperial  hope  ;*' 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound. 
To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground, 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope* 
In  safety  come—  but  ne'er  again 
Hold  ty^e  of  independent  reign ; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord. 
We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band, 
No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command. 
To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword.'  pp.  32,  33. 

The  poem  concludes  witli  the  following  lines. 

*  Farewell,  sad  Field  !  whose  blighted  face 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace ; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shattered  huts  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong. 
That  scathe  thy  towers^  fair  Hougomont ! 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade, 
The  marksman  s  fatal  post  was  made. 
Though  on  thy  shattered  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell. 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  portals  torn. 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  f«  uit- trees  mourn. 
Has  not  such  havock  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ?     • 
Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot. 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  many  an  age  remember  d  long, 
Shadl  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  fields  of  Waterloo.*  pp.  40^  41. 

From  the  "  Ode  by  Elizabeth  Cobbold,"  we  select  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  :  they  are  considerably  above  mediocrity* 
*  But  O  what  sone  the  praise  can  tell. 
Of  those  who,  self-devoted,  fell. 
When  ev*ry  gallant  leader  fought 
As  if  that  glorious  day  he  sought 
To  win  as  bright  a  wreath  from  fame 
As  circles  Wellington's  immortal  name  i 
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Each  persevering  soldier  too, 
A  leader  in  that  battle  grew. 

And  felt  as  resolute  in  fight. 
As  firm,   in  British  hardihood. 

As  though  upon  his  single  might 
His  country's  bulwark  stood. 
*  A  wall  of  life  the  serried  square  appears. 

In  mute  and  horrible  array 
Of  motionless'  protruded  spears : — 
The  fierce  steed  trembles  to  essay 
The  fatal  charge,  and  starting  back. 

Regardless  of  the  spur  or  rein, ' 
Shrinks,  snorting,  from  the  vain  attack: 
Urg*d  on  again  to  brave  the  shock. 
His  madd'ning   cries  the  effort  mock. 

And  wildly  o'er  the  plain, 
Spurning  control,   the  chargers  fiy. 

With  shiver'd  bit  and  bursting  girth; 
Till  sweeps  the  thundering  grape-shot  by. 
And  hurls,   in   dread  fraternity, 
Th'  unbroken  ranks  to  earth! 

«  Ev*n  as  they  stood  in  death   they  lay  :— 
The  glazing  eye,  the  livid   brow. 
Still  frown'd  defiance  on  the  foe; 
Each  breast  high   swoirn  still   seem'd  to  feel. 
Each  stiffened  hand  still  grasp'd  the  steel. 
In  that  same  mute  and  horrible  array.'    pp*  11,  12. 
The  profits  of  the  sale  of  both  these  poems  are  fo  be   appro- 
priated to  the  Waterloo  Subscription. 

Art.  V.  The  First  Report  of  a  Society  for  preventing  Accidents  in 
Coal  Mines  :  comprising  a  Letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart,  on 
the  Various  Modes  employed  in  the  Ventilation  of  Collieries. '  Illus- 
trated by  Plans  and  Sections.  By  John  Buddie.  Newcastle.  1814. 
8vo.  pp.  28.  pp.  10. 

T^^HEN  the '  conaforts  or  the  luxuries  which  we  cannot,  or 
^"  will  not  relinquish,  are  procured  by  such  exertions  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  condemn  them  to  priyations  that  render 
the  portion  of  their  existence  thus  employed,  perilous  and  mise- 
rable, humanity  requires  that  we  should  devote  at  least  a 
thought  to  render  their  scanty  seasons  of  rest  refreshing,  their 
sabbaths  tranquil,  and  their  declining  age  devoid  of  cares.  But 
when  the  support  of  our  very  existence  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  seems  desirable  in  life,  during  the  periods  of  labour  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  supplying  its  necessities,  though  the 
labourer  may  be  satisfied  with  the  stipulated  pecuniary  remune- 
ration, humanity  imperiously  claims  in  his^  behalf  every  exertion 
within  our  power,  to  prptect  him  from  dauber,  and,  where  una- 
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voidable  suflerings  are  so  Dumerous,  to  remove  those  which  are 
casual. 

The  condition  of  the  Collier,  who  voluntarily  submits  to  a  se- 
clusion from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  from  tlie  breath  of  heaven, 
in  damp  and  narrow  galleries,  which  confine  his  naked  body  to  an 
unnatural  and  painful  posture,  there  to  toil  for  the  scanty  pittance 
that  supports  his  own  existence  and  procures  the  few  comforts  of 
his  family  ;  exhibits  man  in  a  condition  sutBciently  degraded  to 
claim  the  hand  of  the  brother  who  stands  on  higher  ground,  to 
raise  and  comfort  him.  But  when  we  recollect,  that  an  instanta- 
neous subsidence  of  the  impending  mass  of  rock  between  him 
and  the  day,  may  immure  him  in  an  inaccessible  tomb,  to  pine 
in  hopeless  anguish ; — that  a  current  of  air  incapable  of  support-* 
iug  respiration,  may  insensibly  extinguish  life,  or  immerse  him 
in  a  torrent  of  flame,  driving  his  shattered  limbs  before  it ; — 
when  we  learn  that  these  accidents  not  only  may,  but  do  re- 
peatedly occur,  and  that,  annually,  families  consisting  together . 
of  some  hundreds  of  individuals,  are  thus  deprived  of  their  mainte- 
nance : — we  not  only  feel  desirous  to  lend  assistance  as  far  as  our 
power  extends,  but  are  impelled  by  duty  to  call  to  those  who 
are  more  able  than  ourselves,  to  hasten  to  afford  alleviation  and 
protection.  These  considerations,  rather  than  the  duty  of  no- 
ticing the  literary  merit  of  a  respectable  pamphlet,  impose  upon 
us  the  obligation  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
paper  before  us.  ^ 

The  most  dreadful  calamities  that  take  place  in  collieries, 
are  owing  to  the  discharge  of  inflammable  gas  from  crevices  in 
the  pit.  They  are  particularly  common  in  the  mines  of  Newcas- 
tle, though  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  South  Wales  coal  districts,  and  have  long  exercised.the  in- 
genuity of  those  who  have  been  interested  either  by  humane  or  by 
pecuniary  motives.  Two  modes  of  obviating  the  danger,  naturally 
occur  to  the  mind : — the  first,  is  thatof  preventing  the  gas  from  be- 
ing disengaged,  or  of  so  neutralizing  it  by  chemical  agents,  as  to 
prevent  its  admixture  with  atmospheric  air  in  pernicious  propor- 
tions ;  the  other,  that  of  removing  it  when  disengaged,  without 
the  risk  of  its  being  ignited.  The  first  of  these  modes,  is  a  pro- 
blem, the  solution  of  which  can  be  expected  of  the  scientific 
only,  and  the  Society  regret  being  unable  to  hold  out  such  en- 
couragement, as  may  be  able  to  stimulate  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  we  should  feel  infi- 
nitely greater  regret,  did  we  think  that  the  funds  of  a  Society- 
could  atlbrd  a  stronger  inducement  to  exertion,  than  the  dictate? 
of  humanity. 

Mr.  Buddie  does  not  touch  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  but 
details  the  methods  employed  in  clearingthecoal  works  of  inflam- 
mable gas.    These  are — simple  ventilation^  by  meitns  of  a 
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catrent  of  air  established  and  preserved  by  a  furnace  under 
ground,  which  causes  the  rarefied  air  to  ascend  by  what  is 
termed  the  ujp-cast  pitj  while  the  denser  atmospheric  air  de^ 
scends  by  the  down-cast  pit ; — ventilation  by  steamy  in  which 
the  air  in  the  up-cast  pit  is  heated,  and  thus  caused  to  ascend 
by  means  of  an  iron  cylinder,  discharging  the  steam  of  a  boiler 
at  the  surface  into  it ; — ventilation  by  means  of  a  hot  cylinder, 
theup-^cast  pit  terminating  in  an  iron  cylinder  which  is  enveloped 
in  the  flame  of  a  furnace ; — and  ventilation  by  means  of  an 
air  pump,  in  which  a  wooden  exhausting  pump  draws  the  air 
from  the  up^cast  pit.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
success  of  ventilation,  by  means  of  a  furnace,  is,  the  danger  that 
the  air  may  be  so  contaminated  with  inflammable  gas,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  furnace,  as  to  take  fire  and  explode.  This  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Buddie  obviates,  by  making  use  of  two  downcast  pits, 
and  one  upcast  pit,  with  furnaces  between  each  of  the  former, 
and  the  latter  ;  one  of  these  furnaces  is  suflicient  to  keep  up  the 
current  of  air,  and  consequently  that  may  be  used,  which  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  discharge  of  gas  which  may  casually  occur. — 
The  possibility  of  discharges  of  gas  or  blowers  on  both  sides  of 
the  upcast  pit,  is  practically  so  slight^  as  not  to  require  any 
further  provision. 

As,  however,  the  fatal  effects  of  explosions  are  not  confined 
to  those  who  are  destroyed  by  their  immediate  effect,  precau- 
tions are  requisite  to  avoid  their  remoter  consequences. 

*  In  the  many  fatal  accidents  which  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge,  from  explosions  of  inflammable  gas,  I  think  I  may  ven-« 
ture  to  assert,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  persons  they 
have  ultimately  killed,  have  been  the  victims  of  their  immediate 
effects.  Three-fouitbs  of  them  almost  invariably  perish  by  suflbca- 
tion ;  for,  after  the  stoppings,  trap  doors,  &c.  are  swept  away  by  the 
destructive  ravages  of  an  explosion,  it  is,  in  general,  quite  impossi- 
ble to  restore  the  main  channels  of  ventilation  in  time  to  relieve  those 
whom  the  blast  has  left  uninjured,  who  have  missed  their  way,  or  are 
too  weak  or  maimed  to  reach  the  adit  of  the  mine.  The  difficulty  of 
relieving  the  sufferers,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  arises  from  xhe.main 
hearing  stoppings,  or  main  doors  being  blown  out,  or  broken  down 
by  the  shock  of  the  explosion. 

*  Stoppings  and  doors  are  generally  replaced*  immediately  after  an 
explosion,  by  half-inch  deal ;  and  though  the  overmen,  &c.  have  ac- 
quired the  greatest  dexterity  in  this  sort  of  operation,  yet  because 
they  have  often  to  scramble  over  heaps  of  ruins  shaken  from  the  roof, 
or  blown  out  of  different  parts  of  the  mine,  and  always,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  work  in  the  dark  (on  account  of  the  steel  mills  eliciting 
a  very  feeble  light  in  the  thick  smoke  and  dust  raised  by  the  explo- 
sion) their  proceedings  are  neceissarily  slow^  and  the  persons  they 
are  hastening  to  save  are  often  suffocated  before  they  can  possibly 
reach  them. 
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*  But  a  Viewer,  who  has  accurately  treasured  up  in  his  mind  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  collieries,  and  reflected  upon  the  proba- 
ble causes  and  effects  of  explosions,  which,  as  in  the  four  cases  here- 
after to  be  enumerated,  in  spite*  of  his  skill  and  industry  may  occur, 
not  only  in  a  measure  foresees  the  extent  of  the  injury  they  may  oc- 
casion, but  guards  against  their  effects^  by  supporting  the  bearing' 
stoppings  with  pillaring  of  rough  walling. 

*  But  though  the  bearing  stoppings  can  be  fortified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resist  the  shock  of  all  ordinary  explosions,  yet  because  gredt 
strength  cannot  be  given  to  the  main  doors  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  working  boards,  a  degree  of  security  to  them  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. The  consideration,  however,  that  art  might  accomplish  sm, 
object  to  which  mere  strength  is  inapplicable^  has  lately  led  me  to 
the  invention  of  the  stoing  door. 

*  The  fittest  materials  for  its  construction,  are  deals  one  inch,  or 
one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  and  moderately  loaden  with  a  Weight  at 
its  bottom  h,  so  that  if  the  prop  g  be  struck  out,  the  door,  after 
ceasing  to  vibrate,  will  hang  vertically  over  its  threshold  c.  Its  bot- 
tom and  sides  may  be  lined  with  soft  leather,  to  make  it  fit  closer  to 
its  cheeks  and  threshold ;  and  the  cheeks  should  be  fixed  in  recesses, 
hewn  out  of  the  sides  of  the  drifl  or  passage  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hung.'  pp.  12—15. 

It  is  proved,  by  experience,  that  animal  life  may  be  supported 
in  air  contaminated  to  a  degree  beyond  the  point  at  >vhich  it 
would  fire  on  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  colliers  are  Jk. 
often  willing,  and  sometimes  necessitated,  to  work  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  this  description.  The  steel-mill  is  then  employed  to 
obtain  light,  which  is  elicited  by  the  action  of  a  thin  plate  of 
steel  rapidly  turned  against  the  edge  of  a  flint.  Mr.  B.  has 
never  witnessed  an  explosion  of  the  gas  from  this  kind  of  fire^ 
but  he  accurately  describes  the  change  of  appearance  in  the 
sparks,  in  different  degrees  of  impurity,  so  that  the  approach- 
ing danger  may  be  perceived. 

*  When  elicited  in  atmospheric  air,  they  are  of  a  bright  appearance, 
rather  inclining  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  as  they  fly  from  the  wheel, 
seem  sharp  and  pointed.  In  a  current  of  air,  mixed  with  inflamma- 
ble gas  above  the  firing  point  with  candles,  they  increase  considera- 
bly in  size,  and  become  more  luminous* 

*  On  approaching  the  firing  point  with  steel  mills,  they  grow  still 
more  luminous,  and  assume  a  kind  of  liquid  appearance,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  sparks  arising  under  the  hammer  u'om  iron  at  the  weld- 
ing heat.  They  also  adhere,  more  than  usual,  to  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel,  encompassing  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  stream  of  tire :  and 
the  light  emanating  from  them  is  of  a  blueish  tint. 

*  When  the  inflamitiable  gas  predominates  in  the  circulatiiag  cux^ 
rent,  the  sparks  from  the  steel  mill  are  of  a  blood  red  colour ;  and  as 
the  mixture  increases,  the  mUl  totally  ceases  to  elicit  sparks*  They 
have  the  same  bloody  colour  in  carbonic  acid.'  p.  21. 
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The  means  employed  by  Mr.  B.  to  Tentilate  pits,  prodilce 
Tfhat  he  terms  a  standard  air  course^  in  wiiich  the  air  mores 
through  an  aperture  of  thirty  or  forty  square  feet,  at  the  rate 
of  three  feet  p^  second,  discharging  alK>ut  700  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  This  is  sufficient  to  render  harmless  a  dischai^  of 
170-230  hogsheads  of  gas  per  minute ;  but  where  the  disdiarge 
is  greater,  it  proves  inadequate. 

In  this  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  means,  and  every 
friend  to  humanity  must  wish  that  they  may  soon  be  afibrded 
by  the  improved  mechanical  os  chemical  resources  of  our  age.^ 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Harriet  NemM^  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Nexoellf  jimerican  Missionary  to  India  ;  who  died  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  Nov.  30, 1812,  aged  Nineteen  Years.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Sermon,  on  Occasion  of  her  Death,  preached  at  Haverhill »  Mas- 
sachusetts. By  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.  Abbot  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  m  the  TheoL  Sem.  Andover.  London :  Booth  and 
Co.  1815.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  197. 

HTHE  name  of  a  Missionary  can  seldom  fail  to  excite  some 
peculiar  kind  of  emotions,  but  emotions  that  difier  widely 
in  diiSerent  persons.  In  many,  the  only  feeling  produced,  is 
that  of  ridicule.  Enthusiasm  and  delusion, — the  extravagance 
of  a  maniac  united  with  the  superstition  of  a  fakir, — are  ideas 
which  it  naturally  suggests  to  them ;  and  the  sneer  of  supe- 
rior rationality  is  played  off  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  as  necessary 
to  support  the  reputation  of  worldly  wisdom  and  unfanaticid 
views.  By  this  class  of  persons,  the  subject  has  never  for  one 
moment  been  submitted  to  sober  inquiry,  but  flippantly  ad- 
judged to  be  undeniably  absurd. 

There  is  another  description  of  persons,  by  whom  it  has 
been  thought  of  occasionally,  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
when  it  has  fallen  in  their  way  ;  but  the  images—the  lively,  for- 
cible images,  of  a  comfortable  fireside,  of  a  rieh  and  plentiful 

*  Since  the  above  Article  was  written,  we  learn  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  has,  within  the  past  month,  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  a 
lamp,  or  rather  a  lanthorn,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  modern   science. 

The  action  of  the  lanthorn  depends  upon  the  following  principles. 
The  combustion  of  the  oil,  furnishes  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  while 
the  air  which  maintains  the  combustion,  affords  a  portion  of  azote 
or  nitrogen.  These  gaseous  fluids  are  produced,  in  the  lanthorn,  in 
such  a  quantity  as  is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a  feeble  flame : — and 
this  flame  becomes  extinguished  by  the  admixture  of  inflammable 
gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  if  any  present  itself. 

Should  this  discovery  prove  effectual,  the  Professor  will  have 
deserved  some  tribute  of  national  gratitude. 
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fable,  of  good  wines  and  good  beds,  good  houses  and  good  ser->. 
vants,  and  of  good  old  England,  present  themselves  with  so  great 
a  degree  of  vivacity  to  their  minds — perhaps,  in  regard  to  this 
class,  it  might  he  nearly  as  correct  to  say,  to  their  bodies,— that 
though  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  admitted  as  a  proper  sort 
of  thing  to  convert  heathens  into  Christians,  and  thougli,  if 
any  can  be  found  to  undertake  such  a  business,  ^  it  is  ail  very 
*  well  f  yet,  the  Missionary  is  regarded  as  an  adventurer  des- 
titute of  almost  every  feeling  common  to  4iuman  nature ;  a 
creature  of  quite  another  kind  ;  fated,  by  his.  own  strange  taste, 
to  forego  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  society,  and  set  apart, 
therefore^  from  any  claim  on  general  sympathy.  He  was  born 
for  one  sort  of  life,  they  for  another;  and  if  he  does  not  object 
to  his  own,  *  it  is  all  very  well.' 

We  do  not  often  meet  with  a  person  whose  character  is  much 
lower  than  this,  and  yet  a  much  lower  may  be  found  ; — not  in- 
deed more  '^  earthly  or  sensual,''  but  more  "  devilish."  It  is  that 
of  the  cool  thinker  who  examines  the  subject  well,  calculates 
all  its  bearings,  and  at  length  determines,  without  one  pang  of 
remorse,  one  chill  of  horror,  one  throb  of  pity,  one  blush  of 
shame,  that  the  Missionary,  by  releasing  the  minds  of  men 
from  a  slavery  fatal  both  to  their  present  and  their  future  hap- 
piness,— by  exalting  them  from  the  state  of  mere  human  ma- 
chines, to  that  of  intelligent  agents, — is  opposed  to  certain  po- 
litical interests,  and  is  therefore  to  be  proscribed,  driven  by  the 
arm  of  law  from  every  spot  of  earth  from  which  a  grain  of 
gold,  or  a  skein  of  cotton,  can  be  procured.  There  is  a  base- 
ness— a  malignity  in  this,  beyond  which  imagination  cannot 
proceed  without  approaching  the  confines  of  hell. 

But  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  among  Christians, 
those  who  not  only  bear  the  name,  but  appear  to  sustain  the 
character,  no  diversity  of  feeling  on  such  a  subject  could  exist. 
— That  having  been  taught  the  value  of  one  soul,  they  could  not 
form  a  low  estimate  of  the  worth  of  thousands — of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  partaking  of  the  same  nature  with  themselves, 
who,  if  denied  missionary  aid,  must  sink,  through  the  grossest 
vices,  into  perdition.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  command 
of  their  Saviour,  lying  unrepealed  upon  his  disciples  to  the  end 
of  time,  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
"  every  creature,"  would  prove  a  warrant  to  missionary  exer- 
tions, which  no  Christian  voice  could  dispute,  no  Christian 
heart  could  withstand.  And  yet,  with  what  uneasy  suspicion 
has  the  subject  of  missions  been  regarded,  even  by  some  Chris- 
tians ! — It  is  a  business  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustom- 
ed. Their  pious  forefathers  went  to  heaven  without  thinking  of 
it.  It  is  novel,  irregular,  and  a  little  fanatical.  It  overlooks, 
objects  of  equal  commiseration  at  home ;  is  beginning  to  civi  • 
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iii^e  at  the  \irrong  end )  and  aims  at  good  which  human  eflS^rts 
can  never  accomplish.  It  is,  tlierefore,  presuming ; — Providence, 
"without  such  assistance,  would  fulfil  all  his  intended  purposes 
in  their  appointed  time.  In  our  hands  it  is  exposed  to  disap- 
pointment and  failure,  and  Vre  to  disgrace  as  unsuccessful 
schemers.  Perhaps  it  sprung  up  in  a  wrong  quarter, — not  ex- 
actly among  our  own  friends  ;  it  was  not  therefore  cordially  em- 
braced by  us  at  the  commencement  of  its  exertions,  and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  yield  a  late  consent,  a  consent  which  tends  vir« 
tually  to  the  acknowledgement,  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
wrong,  and  you  have  the  glory  of  forming  and  carrying  on  a 
great  design  without  our  co-operation;  henceforth,  we  could 
be  but  converts  : — and,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  and  fatiguing  to 
acquire  a  just  opinion  upon  such  a  controverted  point. 

By  feelings  such  as  these,  more  or  less  defined,  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  some  have  been  influenced,  who  were  not  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  their  own  souls,  nor  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  ;  some  who  have  been  unable  to 
refuse  a  shew  of  concurrence  in  missionary  exertions,  and  a 
little  pecuniary  support  to  the  cause.  But  is  this  chastised 
approbation  a  temper  of  mind  suited  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
work,  the  greatest  in  which  human  agency  can  be  employed  ? — 
the  most  benevolent  in  which  Christian  feelings  can  indulge? — 
a  work  enjoined  by  the  will,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
God  ? — It  is  not  to  the  head  so  much  as  to  tbe  heart  of  such 
objectors,  that  appeal  should  be  made  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  subdue  latent  opposition,  and  elicit  the  feelings 
of  Christianity,  wherever  they  really  exist,  than  the  interesting 
Memoir  which  we  have  just  perused.  It  is  a  living  argument,  well 
calculated  to  make  its  way  to  the  living  principle  of  piety,  how- 
ever feeble  or  encumbered,  and  to  eradicate  every  prejudice  but 
,  tho^e  which  arise  from  sordid  selfishness,  or  ironi  enmity  of 
heart  to  God. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Memoir  of  a  life  so  short  as  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Newell,  must  necessarily  refer  to  very  early  youth, 
and  the  extracts  given  from  her  letters  and  diary,  written  before 
)ier  mind  had  received  that  particular  bias  which  will  endear 
her  name  to  the  Christian  public,  differ  but  little  from  what 
might  be  selected  from  the  experience  of  many,  who  have  con- 
tinued to  move  in  a  private  sphere.  For  this  reason,  these 
papers  may  be  thought  to  occupy  too  large  a^proportion  of  the 
•Yolume,  as  some,  who  may  open  it  in  expectation  of  feeling  a 
peculiar  and  high  interest  in  every  page,  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed at  finding  nearly  one  third  of  it  thus  occupied.  But  CYen 
here  are  exhibited  two  features  worthy  of  attention,  as  distinguish-- 
ing  Mrs.  JNewell^s  character ;  the  one,  a  deep  impression  of  the 
relative  worth  of  tune  ahd  of  eternity ;  the  other,  arising  from  this. 
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a  prevailing  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  others.  She  ap-* 
peared  early  to  feel,  what  is  more  frequently  acknowledged  than 
deeply  experienced,  the  infinite  value  of  infinite  things.  The 
spiritual  world  was  to  her  a  reality  near  at  hand.  It  was  not  a 
mysterious,  distant,  uncertain  future,  seldom  thought  of,  and 
scarcely  believed ;  but  it  unveiled  itself  to  her  mind  as  a  yast 
and  solemn  scene,  which  a  few  shifting  moments  would  inevita- 
bly and  clearly  unfold  to  her  ;  far  more  certain  than  the  light  of 
to-morrow's  dawn,  and  incomparably  more  important  than  all 
that  is  dear  and  interesting  in  the  enjoyments  of  to-day.  From 
this  impressive  view,  a  lively  concern  for  the  safety  of  those 
around  her  would  naturally  arise.  Among  her  school-fellows^ 
and  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  she  commenced  her  missionary 
labours ;  and  let  those,  who,  animated  by  her  example,  are 
ready  to  exclaim — Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  mission-* 
ary — ^but  who  yet  fear  to  eucounter  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
the  service  in  a  foreign  land,  resolve  to  imitate  her  as  a  mis- 
sionary at  home.  Who  has  not  a  brother  or  sister,  or  friend,  or 
servant,  still  a  heathen  at  heart  ?  Who  might  not,  if  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  nearness  ai^d  soleiunity  of  the  invisible  state, 
and  suitably  anxious  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  impress** 
ing  others,  expend  the  zeal  of  a  missionary  within  his  own  curcle, 
and  by  judicious,  affectionate,  and  persevering  exertions,  ia 
that  limited  sphere,  perform  his  part  in  evangelizing  the  world  ? 
Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  an  individual, 'the  subject  of  a  con- 
viction so  deep  and  abiding,  could  be  found,  who  would  not 
surmount  every  obstacle  which  timidity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obduracy  or  reproach,  on  the  other,  could  throw  in  his  way, 
in  the  hope  of  carrying  his  friends  and  associates  with  him  to- 
heaven  .^  It  is  true,  that  some  portion  of  Apostolic  courage  ia 
necessary  even  for  this  ;  and  let  no  one  who  shrinks  from  the 
smaller  difficulty,  suppose  himself  qualified  to  encounter  the 
greater,  with  every  fearful  form  of  persecution  and  death  ia  a. 
distant  land. — The  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  though  painful,  is  not 
so  severe  as  many  a  conflict  which  the  missionary  exile  is  called 
to  endure. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  interesting  narrative  of 
Mrs.  Newell's  life  and  sufferings,  were  we  to  detach  any  part 
of  it  from  its  connexion  with  the  whole ;  and  we  deny  our- 
selves the  melancholy  pleasure  of  selecting  those  passages 
which  are  most  deeply  affecting,  in  order  that  their  impres- 
sion may  not  be  weakened  upon  the  reader's  mind.  '  Of 
this  narrative,'  says  the  English  Editor,  *  there  is  no  part 
^  so  deeply  touching  as  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Newell, 
^  to  his  mother  ;  hard,  indeed,  must  that  heart  be,  that  oaa 
^.ranaiu  unmoved  when  this  is  perused  ?  And  though,  at  the 
moment,  our  feelings  objected  to  such  a  preparation,  aslikdy 
to  diminish  the  interest  it  was   calculated    to    excite^   yet 
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after  perusing  it  ourselves,  we  cannot  refuse  a  similar  testimony , 
nor  avoid  pointing  out  this  mournful  letter,  as  a  pattern  of  con- 
siderate tenderness  in  disclosing  the  death  of  her  child  to  a 
widowed  mother,  and  of  Christian  principle  supporting  a 
broken  heart. 

In  consequence  of  this  afflicting  event,  an  admirable  sermon^ 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  present  Memoir,  was  preached  at 
Haverhill,  Mrs.  Newell's  native  town.  The  text  is  chosen  from 
Matthew,  ch.  xix  v.  29  : — "  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken 
•*  bouses^  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
*'  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name^s  sake,  shall  receive  an 
*'  himdred  fold,    and    shall  inherit  everlasting  life."      *  But 

*  where,'  says  the  writer,  *  shall  we  find  the  singular  character 

*  exhibited  in  the  text  ?     I  answer,  in  every  place,  and  in  every 

*  condition  of  life,  where  we  find  true  religion.'  And  after 
illustrating  this  in  various  instances,  he  proceeds — 

'  l^e  Christian  mis^ionart/,  whose  motives  are  as  sublime  as  bis 
oiBce,  forsakes  all  for  Christ,  in  a  remarkable  sense.  The  proof  wluch 
be  gives  of  devotion  to  Christ,  is  indeed  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  other  christians  give ;  but  it  is  higher  in  degree.  Others  for- 
sake the  world  in  affection,  but  enjoy  it  still.  He  renounces  the  en- 
joymenty  as  well  as  the  attachment.  Other  christians  esteem  Christ 
above  friends  and  possessions^  and  yet  retain  them  far  enough  for  the 
gratification  of  their  natural  affections.  The  missionary,  who  has  a 
right  spirit,  counteracts  and  mortifies  natural  affection,  by  actually 
abandoning  its  dearest  objects.  The  distinction,  in  short,  is  this : 
other  christians  have  a  mllingness  to  forsake  all  for  Christ ;  the  mis- 
sionary naturaUy  forsakes  all.  The  cause  of  Christ  among  the  heathen 
possesses  attractions  above  all  other  objects.  It  has  the  absolute 
control  of  his  heart.  He  forsakes  fiither  and  mother,  house  and  land, 
not  because  he  is  wanting  in  affection  for  them,  but  because  he  loves 
Christ  more.  He  forsakes  them  because  his  heart  burns  with  the  holy 
desire^  that  Christ  may  have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
Uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.' 

The  sermon  concludes  with  an  address  to  the  friends  of  the 
missionary  cause  ;  and  the  strain  of  it,  together  with  the  melan- . 
choly  occasion,  is  so  applicable  to  a  recent  event,  that  we  shall 
.  give  it  entire,  as  well  suited  to  animate  English  zeal,  and  to 
^ipport  the  minds  of  English  mourners. 

*  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  by  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  have  attended  the  commencement  of  our  Foreign  mission^  Re- 
collect the  various  hiudrances,  disappointments,  and  sufferings,  en- 
countered by  the  Apostles,  thejint  missionaries  of  Christ;  who  yet 
were  destined  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  his  cross  through  the  world. 
The  experience  of  ages  leads  us  to  expect  that  designs  of  great  mo- 
ment* especially  those  whidi  relate  to  the  advancement  of  Christ'ft 
kingdom,^  will  be  opposed  by  mighty  obstacles.  The  adverse  circuai- 
staiicesy  Uierefore,  which  btave  attended  the  outset  of  our  F^r^n 
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mission,  are  far  from  presenting  any  discouragement.    They  rather 
afford  new  evidence,  that  this  mission  is  to   be  numbered  with  all 
other  enterprises,  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  men.     These  various   trials,  brethren,  are  doubtless   in* 
tended  not  only  to  qualify  missionaries  for  greater  usefulness,  but  aUo 
to  humble  and  purify  all,  who  are  labouring  and  praying  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Heathen.     How, effectually  do  these  events  teach  us, 
that  no  human  efforts  can  ensure  success  ;  that  the  best  qualifications 
of  missionaries  abroad,  with  the  largest  liberality  and  most  glowiag 
zeal  of  thousands  at  home,  will  be  of  no  efficacy,  without  theblessingof 
God.  When,  by  salutary  discipline,  he  shall  have  brought  his  servants 
to  exeicise  suitable  humility  and  dependence,  and  in  other  respects 
prepared  the  way,  no  doubt  he  will  give  glorious  success.    The  cause 
IS  his  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  depend  f(^  its  prosperity  on  human  exertions. 
The  death  of  Mrs  Nexveu,  instead  of  overcastmg  our  prospects,  will 
cert  inly  turn  to  the  advantage  of  missions.     It  will  correct  and  in- 
struct those  who  are  labouring  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.     The 
publication  of  her  virtues  will  quicken  and  edify  thousands.     It  will 
also  make  it  apparent,  that  the  missionary  cause  has  irresistible  at- 
tractions for  the  most  excellent  characters.     Her  character  will  be 
identified  with  that  holy  cause.     Henceforth,  every  one  who  remem- 
bers Harriet  Nexvell^  will  remember  the  Foreign  mission  firom  America, 
And  every  one,  who  reads  the  history  of /Aw  mission,  will  be  sure  to 
read  the  faithful  record  of  her  exemplary  life  and  triumphant  death. 
Thus,  all  her  taJents,  the  advantages  of  her  education,  the  beau- 
ties of  her  mind,  and  the  amiableness  of  her  manners,  her  refined 
taste,  her  willingness  to  give  up  all  that  was  dear  to  her  in  her  native 
land ;  her  fervent  love  to  Christ ;  her  desires  and  prayers  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom  ;  her  patience  and  fortitude  in.  suffering, 
and  the  divine  consolations  which  she  enjoyed,  will  all  redound  to  the 
honour  of  that  sacred  cause,  to  which  all  she  had  was  devoted.    Her 
life,  measured  by  months  and  years,  was  short ;  but  far  otherwise, 
when  measured  by  what  she  achieved.     She  was  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  much  good  to  the  holy  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  deserved  all 
ber  affections  and  all  her  labours.   She  died  in  a  glorious  cause.     Nor 
did  she  pray,  and  weep,  and  die  in  vain.  Other  causes  may  miscarry; 
but  this  will  certainly  triumph.   The  Lord  God  of  Israel  has  pledged 
bis  perfections  for  its  success.    The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  various 
tribes  of  India,  and  all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall 
fall  down  before  the  King  of  Zion,  and  submit  chearfully  to  his  reign. 
A  glorious  work  is  to  be  done  among  the  nations.    Christ  is  to  see 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  all  his  benevolent  desires  are  to  be  satis- 
fied.   The  infinite  value  of  his  atoning  blood  is  to  be  completely  and 
universally  illustrated ;  and  the  full-orbed  splendour  of  redeeming 
love  is  every  where  to  shine  forth.    The  power  of  Grod  will  soon  ac- 
complish a  work,  which,  seen  in  distant  prospect,  has  made  thou- 
sands, now  sleeping  in  Jesus,  before  leap  for  joy.    Blefl»ed  are  they 
who  are  destined  to  live  when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.     And  blessed  are  toe  who  live  so  near  that  day,  and 
even  begin  to  see  its  brieht  and  glorious  dawn.    O  sun  ^  righteoui' 
ness  arise  :  shine  upon  the  dark  places  of  the  earth ;  illaminate  all  the 
world.    Amen? 
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Art  VIL  Cona^  or  the  Vale  of  Clvoyd;  and  other  Poems.   Foolscap 
Svo.  pp.  215.  IVice  7s.6di.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

nPHE  requisites  that  form  a  poet,  ar^  by  no  means  so  generally 
attainable  as  the  increasing  number  of  votaries  might  lead 
us  to  imagine.  The  materials  for  their  labour  may  indeed  be 
collected,  but  the  creative  and  directing  genius  that  plans  with 
decision  and  effect,  and  vigorously  imbodies  its  conceptions,  is 
not  the  result  of  complacent  determination  in  a  writer,  nor  is  it 
always  to  be  attained  even  by  long  study  and  close  uitimacy  with 
the  highest  productions  of  the  art.  Indeed,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  rival  of  the  author  of  the  Eneid,  might  be  expected  in 
the  person  of  some  industrious  Scaliger ;  and  in  the  shape  of 
a  Bentley  or  a  Porsoi),  a  second  Horace  might  start  up  to  ad- 
iDJniflter  to  the  vanity  of  the  great,  with  learned  and  courtly 
elegance. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  diligent  mind,  to  store^  itself  with 
tivid  expressions  and  beautiful  images,  apd  to  disburthen  itself 
Jot  these  with  sufficient  facility,  according  to  the  rules  of  art ; 
but  if  the  creative  power  of  invention  has  not,  with  more  than 
Midas-touch,  enriched  and  perfected  the  whole,  we  look  upon 
such  productions  with  feelings  similar  to  those  excited  by  the 
works  of  the  turbaned  tribes  of  mtodem  .Greece,  who,  in  the 
▼ery  seat  of  taste,  constmct  their  incongruous  and  tasteless 
edifices,  witl^  remnants  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  choicest  spe- 
cimens of  the  chisel. 

The  story  of  Cona  possesses  not  the  smallest  claim  either  to 
novelty  or  interest.  Cona,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  druid.  She  marries  a  young  man  whom  her  father 
has  brought  up  from  his  infancy,  and  who  proves  to  be  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Wales,  though,  for  any  consequences  that  result 
fcom  this  notable  discovery,  he  might  as  well  have  been  the  son 
of  his. majesty's  goatherd.  The  nuptial  bower  is  suddenly  iUu* 
minated  by  fires  from  the  beacons  bf  Yenlis,  Moel-y-Graer, 
Dwyrdee,  Strathalun,  &c.  and  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  sally 
forth  in  defence  of  his  country ;  Cona  loses  her  senses  by  the 
fright ;  and  taking  a  coracle  which  she  finds  on  the  sea-shore, 
sets  off  to  Ireland,  where,  after  wandering  some  time,  she  isdis- 
covered  by  her  husband,  who  is  very  opportunely  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  that  inland.  Cona  recovers  hei^  Senses  sufficiently  to 
recognise  him,  and  then  dies.  Of  the  nungierous  common-place 
passages  in  this  poem,  which  may  strike  the  superficial  reader 
as  ^  very  pretty  '  the  description  of  the  heroine  may  suffice^ 

'  Yet  all  the  fbrms  that  Nature's  pencil  drew. 
Languished  when  Mervyn's  peeness  duld  was  nigh  ^ 
Her  eye  was  ether's  mild  unsullied  bliie, 
Har  lockatha  fleeces  of  the  orient  city; 
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Her  cheek  had  drunk  the  pure  carnation's  dye. 
That  blush *d  upon  a  ground  of  stainless  snow ; 
Her  bosom  with  the  eider-down  might  vie, 
And  in  h^r  virgin  heart  emotions  glow, 
That  angels  might  not  blush  on  heavenly  thrones  to  know/ 

p.  6* 
The  effects  of  the  beacoD -fires  upon  the  feathered  tribe  in 
their  Yicinity,  is  somewhat  better. 

'  The  indignant  eagle  springing  from  his  nest. 
Enraged  that  flames  usurped  his  lone  domain, 
Soared  sullenly  to  seek  a  place  of  rest, 
To  distant  hills,  but  all  his  search  was  vain  ; 
Th^  fires  were  bright  as  evening's  starry  train ; 
Low  in  the  vale»  by  the  false  dawn  deceived, 
The  lark  essayed  a  song,  and  sunk  again.' 

The  following  account  of  the  hero's  achievements  in  the  fields 
exceeds  our  comprehension. 

*  On  high  he  towered,  no  limb  was  seen  to  shrink. 
Though  clouds  of  darts  came  thickening  through  the  air, 
,  No  form  of  danger  taught  a  soul  to  sink. 

That  soared  above  the  workings  of  despair 

In  eye  of  Meredyth  the  achievement  fair 

luTirtue's  lustre  shone,  he  lightly  sprung 

On  empty  car,  some  rival  deed  to  dare, 

That  miriit  by  bard  of  future  age  be  sung; 

And  wake  the  harp  of  fame  to  glory^s  record  strung. 

His  coursers  trampled  down  the  daring  foe, 

Who  opposition  to  his  progress  gave  : 

The  flying  coward  sunk  beneath  the  blow 

Of  lance,  from  point  of  which  no  speed  could  save; 

The  astonished  line  divided  like  a  wave 

Cut  b^  a  jutting  rock,  while  streams  of  blood 

Distamed  the  horse's  hoof,  and  glowing  nave ; 

The  chief  beheld  with  calm  intrepid  mood,  ' 

And  springing  from  the  rock,  safe  on  the  chariot  stood. 

Then  on  the  wings  of  wind  the  chariot  flew. 
Swift  as  the  passing  wonder  of  a  dream. 
Unhurt  from  wonder's  straining  gaze  withdrew. 
As  sudden  as  the  rapid  lightning's  gleam. 
That  none  the  sight  reality  might  deem  t 
'Twas  magic  all,  and  mute  astonishment.'      .* 

From  some  uDaecountable  quarrel  between  the  Author's  iDusa 
and  the  gulden -tressed  Aurora,  he  has  chosen  to  describe  that 
lady,  as  a  prey-headed  old  man ;  yet  we  ought  not  perhaps  to 
quarrel  with  the  only  personificatioQ  in  the  work,  which  has  the 
merit  of  novelty.  The  language  is  not  always  correct,  in  re- 
gard either  to  grammar  or  metre ;  but  it  is  oftai  elegant,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  the  Author,  among  his  nume- 
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rous  imitations  or:fnoilei«i  poets,  pieirtioiilarly  of  iheir  Uemislief , 
had  not  thought  fit  eoottnuidly  io  lowit  tiie  definite  article,  from 
which  cause  his  w^rse  RppeM-s  sometimeB  tolwirMiied  as  much 
upon  the  model  of  Btftlef's,  as  <rf Spenser's. 

^^  MinouscfttDina^'  As  afimiii*al»ly  adapted  to  «et  forlti  all  tbe 
faults  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day,  which  seem  to  haye  ad- 
hered to  aur  Autlisr^fi  memory  like  straws  to  am^ber.  Here, 
Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Wilsan,  may  look,  ncyt  Cmt 
the -reflection ^pf  ti^v  own  excetleoofiSy  <hiit  for  wiiat  may  be 
much  more  usfiifui  t0  diem*^tb«iee  peeiiliarities  wMcti  must  be 
regretted  in  proporiion  to  the  merits  with  which  iliey  are  so 
forcibly  contrasted. 

The  smalkr  p^eois  are  not  deserrng  <)f  tiotiee,  and  before 
the  Author  attecapis  any  oAiers  of  more  inrportafice,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  endeavour  to  disAiiss  bis  memory,  and  wait  for 
j^^tiBeat 

I  ■      '  ■ ■ '  ■  - 

Art.  VIIL  1.  Cimsiderjaiam  sur  tint  Aianie  iii  PV^mtaif^  Kk  France, 
Pita-JlLide  F««.^.6iro.  pp.  166.  Pdeo  5s.  IMMia^dCo.  1815. 

Candderatians  rdajtwe  io  a  Year  of  ike  Histofy  of  France.  JBy  M.  dc 
F .  &c. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Rig^i  Honownile  LwlArekimt  m  tit  present  Sdn- 
ation  of  France  ani  Eurepe  4  accofapanied  by  Offi^al  and  Original 
DoGumenu.    SieMd  Edttim,  Sao.  pp.  ifiS*  Marcay,  1B15. 

d.  Car^  IHem ;  or  the  True  Policy  of  Enrope^  at  the  Present  Junc- 
ture, with  regard  to  ywmcc.  !hro.  pp,  44.  Iprfce  Is.  W,  Stockdale. 
1815. 

(CopfihdNl  ^tm  Pmg^  iU  of  i&r  fnnmt  ¥ohme.) 

npHE  charai;tpr  ^  Buonaparte  is  one  cX  ^ .  uiie%uiTocaI,  so 
-^  homogeiieMS  A  d^criptiout  so  fn^va  fir#m  ^any  amiable  in- 
consistency, and  \i  \^u  l^B  ^  fally  lUnntnated  hj  circnm- 
atanoNU  tiMtf  M  m.  hiatopic  i»ct»  it  hmU  Mt  ht  easy  lifireafter  to 
account  for  the  d«fr^  oi  cattpl»c^at  admirstioo*  with  which  the 
mjm  has  been  regard^  by  niu^bers  lA.tbia  i^owtryp 
,  There  is  a4W4im  ^sas<»f  lokids,  ia  iwbicii  m  amect  admira- 
tion of  greatnes^^  aa  a  Bometbtog  ulit^y  beyond  tiie  level  of 
their  faculties,  is  a  isaae  iastinot.  Tbey  bare,  indeed,  no  dis- 
tinct notion  of  that,  in  whioh  real  greatness  ^SBrfsts,  fior  of  any 
ei$m  llpms»(^f  cr«»Uie9a,  i^n  ibat  wbieh  di^)^  ilaeif  ia 
CMILt  acUefiemeata.  €iidi  penwQs  are,  tberefoae,  eaaily  im- 
Msad  «vm  by  tbaatHtade  and  theatric  sembhtuce  >af  granddw 
bf  imiddeaiaess  of  loavenieot,  aad  iearlassoess  ^eateqirtse.  Urn 
mi  tiKep  io  be  wo«40r^d  at,  that  tbe  i4)lendour  af  tke  giganlie 
Mf  ira  wbi<3b,  bmt  a  £sw  nmiths  WHse^  waa  amiMed  ta  the 
aC  BiimqiafU^  «lioiiklf  w  «eintaiii  c{Mr9»  h^ 
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lects  dT^orae  men,  as  to  relrder  (hem  inSfehslbld;  ifjot'otuy  to  fli^ 
forttrftoas  causes  of  his  success,  but  to  the  cr?rfie(S  \)y  vVhidh  Mi 
Success  had  been  puTchaKe'A. 

And  yet,  we  are  not  sure  Yhat  tliis' tirtifttfel%it)le  kflAihiifibVi 
bf  bis  eharaeter,  whieb  faH^  Iti  hatarally  entfu^h  VrJtti  6iit? 
scbool-boy  notions  of  the  Ale^tfndeVs  knij  C^sa-^rs  of  arttiquity^ 
fe  a  less  enlightened,  or  1e$!S  ChristraYi  feelibg^  than  ttie  blfna 
and  ratrcoroiis  hatred  with  Which  oiir  ertettiy— because  he  Jmiii 
oar  enemy— bas  been  puri?j:*ed  *by  taen  of  atiotli^r  Vnode  of  think- 
ing, who  hare  sSiewn  themselves  emralty  incbmpef^tent  to  appi^- 
i&iate  those  point's  in  his  chaVactcT,  wlii'ch  constitute  it  the  proper 
object  of  deprecation  and  abbovrenc^e. 

It  has,    no   doubt,    proVoked  a  gi'eal  (leal  olf  \\1iat  ih    tho 
fnildest  terms  we  may  style  perVeVse  BbeVality,  \t\  reiTeren'ce  I'd 
Buonaparte,   to   hate  heard  liim   execrated, — hfeld  \\p  ad  kti 
tLbatar  of  the  civil  principle,— by   mett  of  by  no  meatis  tti'c 
keewest  moral  sensibility  on  otbet-  .subjects,  evidently  IVorti  pbll- 
titjal  motives,  and  tVitb  reg^tW  to  Ib'e  political  efredts  onlV  bf  Kii 
iimbftion.     It  could  not  but  occur  to  their  liiirtds,  on  ho^rbi^. 
hiiii  stigmatized  as  Upstart,  Jacobin,  or  usurper,  that  some  of 
<he  favourite  nUmes  m  history  bave  been  rehdered  illuslrioafe  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  lisut-patibtis  a6  1ja<vlej$s,  by  a^gresybb^ 
«S  linpi'ovokted,  and  b^  conquests  a^  sanguinary,  as  those  tvblcb 
eKtsite  oiir  eXecratidn  in  regard  to  bitti.     Events  in  inbderii  hlfe- 
t6ry,  by  Fdrhisbing  precedents  to  bis  ambition,  migbt  seeA  td 
bflfer  sonrethin^  in  the  way  Of  palliation  of  bis   enorifaitl*e&';-^ 
attiong  which,  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  t^^ahsactioiis  ih  the 
Crimea,  and  some  of  thfe  ^loribuS  deedis  Of  the  llead  pt  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh,  wOiild  immediately  force  themselves 
bb  the  recollection,     riot  WOuld  the  nattie  o(  Botirbon,  ibau- 
mitiously  opposed  to  that  of  BUotiapa)rte,  at  all  assist  in  recon- 
dlihg  tihe  perterse  feelings  of  the  person^  klludS^dfo^  to  the 
iiidfeeriminate  invectiVei^  piotirefl  upon  the  latter.  *  The  mad  ftfti- 
bitidii  bf  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  profligacy  of  his  successofj 
tiife  faithlessness,  the  cruelty,  and  the  fanaticism,  identified  witii 
the  name  of  that  family,   in  difl^t*eht  couiltries,   aiid  tbirpiigh 
successive  age*,  hiight  sei^m  sufficient  to  weiffK  down  all  the 
erimes  of  Bttonaparte  ;  h6r  id  it  itiaite):  o^  surprise  thai,  hy  Ihose 
i*ho  are  at;6u^tomed  t6  fotin  their  eStinaat'es  by  no  better  cri- 
terion tlian  that  of  compafti^bn,  a  latig\iage  apprbacbihg  that  o^ 
ja^tifieation,  ^tiould  hsLte  beien  i^thpioyed  in  l^peaking  of  hinji  wtio 
tkttsi,  tievertfaetess,  be  ^onfiddet'^d   kd  ih^  greatest  oj^  pbli^icaf 
ateressori^. 

'  Further  :  If  the  prinbipte^  which  were  brougHt  ihio  opp'osV 
tityh  to  the  Machiaveliafi  J^olicy  ot^  l^uonapsirte^  had  obviously 
bMh  of  tmret  Origin  ;  if  tho  defedsiive  contest  in  which  we  were?. 
^^A^>  UtdlifatI,  firt>intb^  flr^t,  &  more  intelligible  anymore 
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legitioiate  objeoty  and  if  the  systems  which  his  ambition  souf^ht 
to  counterworky  or  to  subvert,  and  for  the  upholding,  of  which 
we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  strange  alliance,  hail  been  of  a 
less  corrupt  nature;  there  would  have  been  far  less  plausibility 
in  the  pretexts  which  have  furnished  the  occasion  on  which  the 
conduct  of  Buonaparte  has  found  its  advocates  in  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  told,  with  somewhat  of  flip^ 
pancy  in  the  sarcasm,  that  England  has  been  fighting  for  De- 
spotism and  for  Popery,  for  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits, — 
for  abominations  which  Buonaparte  seemed  destined  instru- 
mentally  to  extirpate.  Contemplating  him  in  the  light  of  a 
*  scourge  of  the  Lord,'  many  who  deprecated  his  tyranny,  fos- 
tered the  hope  that  he  was  to  do  the  work  of  the  tempest  and  the 
whirlwind,  which  purifies  while  it  ilestroys ;  or,  that,  like  the 
serpent  into  which  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  transformed,  having  de- 
stroyed the  delusions  and  annihilated  the  power  of  the  deceivers 
of  mankind,  he  would  again  become  a  passive  instrument  iu 
the  Almighty  hand,  from  which  he  derived  his  terrible  power. 
If  some  persons  who  have  indulged  these  hopes,  have  been  too 
insensible  to  the  distinctive  enormity  of  the  character  of  Buoim- 
parte,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  have  beea 
blinded  by  the  determined  perverseness  of  party-feeling. 

But  whatever  good  may  be  ordained  to  result  from  moral  or 
physical  evil,  it  is  not  for  us  to  justify,  or  to  connive  at,  either, 
as  a  means  of  produciqg  that  good.  It  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  persons  who  have  sought  to  palliate  this 
man's  heart-rooted  wicKedness,  how  far  they  may  have  incurred 
this  charge,  and  how  fiir  in  so  doing  they  may  have  counte- 
nanced that  perfect  contempt  for  all  moral  obligation,  which 
formed  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  character.  Buonaparte 
was  really  and  thoroughly  an  infidel.  No  confused  notions  of 
rectitude,  no  secret  misgivings  of  conscience,  no  weak  relent- 
ings  towards  good,  no  bursts  of  human  sympathy,  appear  ever 
to  have  disturbed  the  sullen  inflexibility  of  his  mind.  He  really 
&eems  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  philosophic  coolness  in  his 
disbelief  of  all  religious  truth,  that  gives  an  air  of  superiority  to 
Ills  wickedness.  He  did  not  appear  to  hate  religion,  for  he 
despised  it,  and  yet  he  had  notliing  in  him  that  prevented  his 
assuming  the  character  of  a  believer  in  any  creed  that  it  was 
.convenient  to  adopt.  If,  in  some  instances,  he  evinced  a  mind 
open  to  superstition,  it  was  a  superstition  that  Had  respect  only 
to  tiie  possible  diances  of  this  world,  not  to  tlie  certain  terrors  of 
another.  Nor  was  he  an  infidel  with  regard  to  religion  alone : 
he  had  studied  human  nature  deeply  ;  but  haviiig  no  better  key  to 
the  science  than  his  own  heart,  he  was  acquainted  with  its  darker 
passions  only :  there  are  better  principles^  which  never  entei^  iato 
his  caldulations.    He  neither  uncferstood  their  operation,  nor 
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believed  in  their  existence.  Expediency  wa^.  to  him  the  stand- 
ard of  morality,  and  the  virtue  of  the  stoic  i^as  the  highest 
point  to  which  he  aspired. 

.  Buonaparte  is  to  be  characterised  as  unfeeling  rather  than 
cruel.  He  has  sacrificed  thousands  to  his  obstinacy ;  but  the 
victims  of  his  passions,  excepting  the  master,  passion  of  ambi« 
tion,  have  been  few.-  He  had  all  an  infidel's. contempt  for ,  (be 
lives  of  others,  as  thcui^h  they  were  nothing  more  th^n  the 
perishable  mechanism  o!  the  social  system,  as  though  they 
could  serve  no  better  service  than  that  of  furnisliing  ^food  for 
^  the  cannon  :*  but  with  all  an  infidel's  tenacity  he  clung  to  life, 
as  one  who  deemed^iliat  life  his  all.  Crimes,  such  as  spring 
from  the  infuriated  pa^ions  of  other  men,  such  as  have  been 
committed  with  less  apparent  motive  in  the  paroxysms  of  fear, 
or  jealousy,  or  revenge,  Buonaparte  has  perpetrated  with  all  / 
the  cooluess  of  calculation,  without  any  of  that  conflict  of  feel- 
ing which  gives  external  violence  to  the  effort  of  resolve.  We 
believe  that  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  his  wantonly 
feasting  himself  upon  individual  suffering,  have  no  authenticity. 
But  he  could  sacrifice  an  army  without  a  pang  of  compunction, 
and  return  to  demand  and  to  create  another. 

*  He  js/  remarks  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to  Lord  Erskine,  *  a 
modern  philosopher  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  no 
individuality  in  his  conceptions :  if  five  hundred  thousand  men  perish 
in  a  campaign,  he  regrets  the  inconvenience  of  Ais  own  loss,  hut  never 
feels  a  moment's  remorse  for  the  sacrifice.  If  any  individual  is  ob« 
noxious  to  him,  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  high  situa- 
tion to  remove  the  nuisance.  Whether  it  is  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  seized  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  neutral  territory,  or  an  itine- 
rant vender  of  suspicious  pamphlets,  he  signs  their  death-warrant 
with  equ^l  apathy.'     p.  4fO. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  what  school  Buonaparte  received 
his  moral  and  intellectual  education.  His  character  was  formed 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  These  were 
surely  enough  to  disgust  any  mind  biit  that  of  a  fiend,  with 
.mere  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tended  to  extinguish 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  to  blunt  every  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, to  lessen  the  attractions  of  vice,  but  to  destroy  all  per- 
ception of  virtue. 

It  is  not  a  question,  whether  the  guilt  which  originates  in  ex- 
cesses, or  that  which  is  committed  by  system,  is  the  most  mon* 
strous,  or  evinces  the  most  complete  moral  debasement.  The 
latter  characterizes,  throughout,  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  is  conceded,  have  never  been 
very  faithful  in  the  observance  of  treaties  arid  of  promises :  a 
very  slight  pretence  has  sufficed  as  a  veil  for  deeds  of  injustice 
and  perfidy;  and  acts  of  the  greatest  enormity  have  becQ  com* 
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nMkiA  byroyal  and  ecdesiastit^al  matidate.  But  Bttonaparte 
was  the  fifsi  Wbo,  haifing  taken  fte  measure  6f  the  oreduhty  of 
mankind,  and  aware  of  the  force  of  opinion,  as  an  engine  of 
state,  was  base  enough  to  proceed  upon  the  principTe,  that  fajse- 
hodd  wiil  ser^^  as  well  as  truth,  if  it  is  only  believed,  and  thus, 
sy^emattcaUy  to  make  deception  a  fundamental  princi])Ie  of  his 
goverkiment.  No  man  ever  poured  so  uHer  a  icontempt  upon 
truth,  or-  was  better  sUiled  in  all-  the  arts-  of  delusion.  The 
success  of  his  falsehoods  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his  other 
abbievements :  his  pen  and  his  sword  dhared  the  g^ory  of  his 
bulletins  ;  and  it  must  no  doubt  have  supplied  him  with  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  secret  exultation,  to  find  that  even  his  ene- 
niies  were  so  far  deceived^  as  to  give  him  credit  for  truth,  and 
that  in  this  country  also  some  were  found  to  give  him  credit  for 
virtue. 

We  have  heard  it  contended  for,  as  a  rational  probability, 
that  adversity  and  a  year's  exile,  might  have  wrought  some 
Formation  in  him  ,  and  without  posse!^9ing  the  smallest  evi^ 
deoce  of  the  fact,  we  have  been  gravely  called  upon  to  proceed 
upon  the  h^re  possibility  of  such  a  miracle,  as  though  it  were 
actually  credible.  Reformation,  as  applied  to  such  a  man, 
^ust,im|lly.  either,  a  change  of  policy,  or  a.cbange  of  principles. 
I}hefirsti8.a  possible  circumstance ;  it  mightoriginate  either ia 
belter  information^  or  in  considerations  of  present  interest :  but 
the  man  that  acts  merely  from  policy,  offers  us  no  security  for 
the  cgntinuatice  of  his  present  coiiduc.t,  nor  can  any  reliance  be 
\VJfth  sanity  reposed  upon  his  prptes^jons.  With  regard  to  any 
moral  change,  asi  supposed  to  taj^e  place  in  such  a  character, 
itj  \y,Qulrt' be  natural  to  inijiiire,  \sh,^i  were  his  early  principles, 
and  habits  ?  Ilave  his  aberrations  from  rectitude  been  occa^ 
sipued  by  stfong  temptatiou,  acting  upon  a  warm  and  yielding 
temperament  ?  liave  they  been  only  the  occasional  forgetful- 
ness  of  right  principles  ?  Hjive  they  exhibited  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  a,  mind  thit  once  gave  the  promise  of  virtuous 
achievement  ?  Then  the  hopei  may  be  indulged,  that,  in  tbQ 
silence  of  that  si^blime  and  solitary  island^  where  every  objep^ 
seems  calculated  to  repr6ve  tl^e  littlepess  of  human  ambitioUj 
aiid  to  awaken  solemn  recollections  of  the  vast  unchanging, 
boundless  realities  of  the  invisible  world, — that  here  better 
tHoug^bts  and  better  principles  migjit  find  their  birth-place.  3ut, 
the  liidiyidual  to  whpm  these  wild  speculations  pointed,  wasV?: 
Napoleon  Ruonapaj'te,  Tf^hen,  did  those  persons  who  indulgefl 
therti^  des^ign  to  virid^Jalte  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  trans fornaa.'!-. 
tion  taking  place  in  a  mind  so  perfectly  blackened  and  seared, 
by  crimes,  and.  was  it  tlie  thought  of. the  glorious  ap^essipu, 
which  such  a  circi^mstancQ  would  form,  to  the  triumphs  of* 
Christianity,  tidat  made  tj^em  dwell  with  fdttdness  on  the  idea? 
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No  T'^meihwha  would  Intve  derided  siiei6>  a  notiott  as  flu^dreinil 
of  eDthusiasro^have  carried  their  fimaticism- to  the  faei^&t  of  iikia- 
gining:,  that  a  mora.1  change,  to  w&ich*  history  presents  no 
parallel,  which  reason  pronounces  to  be  in  the  highest  dejree 
iBoprobable,  which  nothing  but  Omnipotence  could:  effect^ 
^gbt  take  place,  without  «uy  human  or  superhuman  aaeney, 
aiili4>.  without  a»y  visible  cau«e  Uiv  the.  w4>adrouSsmeten2{roychosis. 
Swtdjv  the  infiuenee  tht»*  uaaa  bast  exerted  oa  the;  minds,  e^ 
o^msy  is  Ifae  neat  wonrfevfiil  nKtbibiite af^  hiscbaiHictev:  it  M 
tbf»  iMoendenoy  which  waa*  <ifacr  only  trak.  06  alhpafioBt'gpvevtttesft; 
We  shall  look  ifv  v&it^  foip  any  ^fAee  ftwtuiie;  liBt  oil  piweead^  to 
inspect  more  narrowly  the  Hnes  of  fai^^m^raV  phystogfiionsyi 

'  There  were  combined  in  Buonapartif/'M?.  dtt.  retfiarffs,  *  ^eVefaf 
distinct  persons.  We  sfiall  contemgra^e  fiim  first  as  a  geiiisraf,  tot^ 
this  gave  birth  to  the  rest. 

<  Srought  up  in  tbe  lowest,  rai^  of  tlie  army,  he'  rose  rajJiiAj: 
through  tto  inferior  gradations  to  tlie  supreme  power.  tTiB  suc^^s^  vfk 
those  guilty  times,  told  pretty  distinctly  the  n\eans  by  w.liicij  no  had 
attained  it  It  guaranteed  nls  opinions  and^His  character,,  disdosedf 
h]$  conduct,  and  announced  to  the  world  a  man  who  should  Be  c^pa^ 
tile  of  much,  because  he  aimed  at  evety  thing,  ^d:  liiesitated-  at 
nothiagi.    ' 

'  But  as  if  such  a  man  had  not  been  dangerous  enough  in  himsalfgr 
the  revolution  placed  in  his:  hands,  an'  army  formed  o£  men  like  hin- 
aelf,  nurtured  with  the  same  milk*  inoculafceid  with  the. same  frenzy^ 
still. intoxicated  with  their  saturnalian  triumphs-.  It  guaranteed  ta 
him  this  army  as  exhaustless  as  Prance  herself,  conferring  upon  h'lm,^ 
at  the  same  time,  the. full  power  of  perpetually  destroying  this^  army, 
eombihed  with  the  certainty  of  always  repairing' die' wiacste, 

*  Add  these  three  considierations':-*- 

*  Thisman  wasf  himself  the  6oleeoialmamd»^  of  thifrnftig^  srrtff-' 

.  *  hnYfBsnot  theformatioa  of  his- own  taliont8>;  the-RovoJutioD  gavi^! 
it  him  ready^  formed. 

*  Finally,  he  waa  vesi^onsibklio^notoxlei 

*'^hich,.  among:  alb  the:  oeftehratbd^haroes-of  antiquity;'  pm»teaed>» 
in  proportion,  a  fotuth  part  of  these  advantages  ? 

'  But  had  Europe  the  same  elements,  at  command,  to  oppose  him 
with  equal  weapons,  to  render  the  chances  equal  ? 

*  Opposed  to  Kim  were  sovereigns  of  ancient  dyflaStteS,  s^ifriftg; 
bojhfrom  charactfer  and  from  necessityv  of  the'Wood  anrd'of^the  mro- 
perty  of  their  subjects;  armies  under  the  restriction'  c/P  the  oH  hi^W 
ofwar^  steady,  experienced,  disciplined;  inferior  in  mimtJers^tb  Me » 
own,  tiM  he  compelled  all  Europe  t»  beooifie  one  vast  amiyf^airNa 
hira ;  opposed  to  bis  sole  undiykled  power,  were  many  s^fparate>>  iXBhf 
connected  powers,  mutually  jealous,  and  alternately  confederaler  aiul^ 
at  vasiaooe  y*-«lastly»  geaerak^,  responsible  for  the  blbed^  o€  theh* 
troofp^  for  ^eir  measuresii.  and  for  ^eir  exptenditurer  suhj^t  to  thr 
direction  or  control  of  a  nuq^iitry* 

1  Such  were  the  forces  he  hdi  at  his  command ;  stt<}h  were  those 
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with  whokn  he  had  to  encounter.     He  was  for  a  long  time  successfuK 
how  far  was  this  owing  to  his  talents  ? 

*  Be  it  true,  however,  as  must  he  conceded,  that  Buonaparte  was, 
in  some  respects,  a  great  commander  ;  that  he  possessed  a  correct  and 
rapid  coup  cTceU  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and  that,  when  successful,  he 
knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  immense  resource?,  and  to  at- 
tain his  object  at  a  stroke ;  who,  nevertheless,  would*"  not  be 
a8hamed,*in  an  age  called  the  enlightened  age,  to  cbre  to  exalt  mili- 
tary talents  which,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  safety  and  disci- 
pline of  armies,  have  o»ly  conduced  to  their  licentiousness  and  ruin  > 
Who  would  extol  the  tactics  of  a  man  who  has  exhibited  talents  only 
in  the  annihilation  of  all  tactics,  and  in  reducing  the  art  of  war  to  a 
simple  process  of  destruction ; — an  art  which  had  become  one  of  the 
finest  triumphs  of  human  legislation,  a  victory  achieved  by  religion 
and  science,  which  had  established  laws  in  the  empire  of  force,  and 
infused  into  war  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  peace  as  could  blend  with  it« 
No  trace  of  this  melioration  now  remains ;  Buonaparte  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  thrown  back  the  art  of  war  into  what  it  was  in 
those  barbarous  times,  when  whole  nations  inundated  the  territory 
of  other  nations,  and  the  weaker  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  stronger/ 
pp.  35—39. 

M-  de  F.  proceeds  to  consider  Buonaparte  as  a  politician,  in 
Dvhich  character  he  represents  him  as  appearing  to  little  adyan- 
tage. 

'  Buonapare  weighed  down  the  scales  like  Brennus,  and  cut  the 
knot  like  Alexander.  His  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  chief 
magistrate  for  all  Europe,  and  ambassadors  were  but  his  inferior 
officerf.* 

In  every  negotiation  which  he  could  not  decide  by  the  sword, 
he  failed.     On  one  occasion  only  he  conquered  by  policy. 

*  But  degraded  as  political  science,'  says  our  Author,  *  may  have 
become,  lei  us  not  sanction  the  prostitution  of  the  term  in  reference 
to  the  most  atrocious  piece  of  deception  that  stains  the  annals  of  his- 
tory ;.  we  may  rather  conclude  that  the  man  had  no  notion  whaterer 
of  policy,  since  he  seems  to  have  known  no  resource  but  the  cunning 
of  tne  thief,  where  the  power  of  conquest  failed  him.' 

The  Author  denies  Buonaparte  any  further  glory,  as  a  legisla- 
tor, than  that  of  giving  his  name  to  a  code  of  laws.  Upon  this 
point  our  readers  will  not,  probably,  be  satisfied  with  a  vague 
opinion.  If  M.  de  F.  had  not  the  requisite  informatioa  to  enable 
bim  to  form  a  competent  opinion  of  the  merit  due  to  Buoaa- . 
parte  as  a  legislator,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  passed 
^  the  subject  over  altogether.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  like 
to  know  more  of  the  history  of  that  singular  compilatioii,  the 
Code  Napoleon.  It  would  be  curious,  could  we  ascertain  the 
share  which  Buonaparte  had  in  the  franainff  or  roodifjing  of  its 
imiltifarious  enactments.  We  must  proceed  with  the  deiineatioQ 
of  his  character. 
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*  In  political  ecoDomv^  and  in  finance,  bis  id^as  appear  to  have 
been  vague  and  confused,  without  coherence  or  proporiioni  the  gcan* 
dear  and  the  very  form  of  which  melted  into  air  like  appearances  in 
the  clouds,  so  soon  as  vou  sought  to  fix  them  and  to  reduce  them  ta 
practice.  Satire  itself  could  not  have  gone  beyond  flattery  in  apt-< 
ness  of  expression,  when  it  applied  to  him  the  term  great  thoughts^ 
for  this  man's  thougbls  were  always  greater  than  his  faculties.  He 
was  a  man  who  dreamed  mountains  at  night,  ordered  them  when  he 
woke,  and  forgot  tliem  in  the  evening :  He  commanded  beet-root  to 
spring  up,*  and  merinos  to  be  yeaned,  aa  be  ordered  men  to  die,  mak- 
ing his  administratiou  to  consist  in  a  perpetual  conquest,  and  imagining* 
he  was  able  to  create,  because  he  was  able  to  destroy.  He  was  in 
short,  a  man  upon  whom  Providence,— ^as  if  it  had  been  ordained 
that  every  vestige  of  him  should  quickly  .perish,  set  this  peculiar  seal^ 
— that  he  should  never  undertake  any  thhig  that  was  not  impracti- 
cable or  useless,  excepting  what  was  actually  injurious,  in  order  that 
his  fame  might  be  reduced  to  that  of  splendid  horrors  or  pompous 
nothings.' 

*  What  could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  studied  nothing 
but  miithematics,  his  revolutionary  employments  having  in  early  life 
deprived  him  both  of  inclination  and  leisure  for  the  further  pursuit 
of  Knowledge  ?  Destitute  of  any  idea  of  literature,  of  the  sciences,  or 
of  the  arts,  he  despised  them,  and  was  satisfied  with  governing  as  an 
engineer. 

<  As  to  the  arts,  what  could  he  do  for  them  ?  He  could  only  debase 
and  misapply  them.  This  he  did,  whenever  he  meddled  with  them : 
dealing  with  the  arts  in  the  S|5irit  of  a  cdnaueror,  mistaking  bulk  for 
beauty,  he  rendered  them  gigantic  and  baroarous.'  He  monopolized 
the  productions  of  art  like  those  of  commerce,  restricted  paintingto 
battles,  architecture  to  trophies,  and  literature  to  paneg3Frics.  Not 
content  with  preventing  the  production  of  masterpieces,  he  degraded 
those  which  former  ages  had  produced,  depriving  them  of  country^ 
of  home,,  of  native  situation*  of  all  that  constituted  their  genuine 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  them  up  like  a  vast  conscription  ; 
in  one  hall,  under  one  light,  in  one  view,  by  which  all  these  admir- 
able works,  beheld  too  near,  beheld  in  a  crowd  without  trouble,  with- 
out the  illusion  of  feeling  also,  lost  all  their  dignity,  while  tlie  spec- 
tator lost  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  arts  their  impulse.  Science  alone 
withstood  his  infiuence,  only  because  nothing  in  science  is  of  a  re- 
lative value :  the  positive  principles  on  which  it  rests  are  such  as 
to  prevent  its  losing  any  thmg  that  it  has  once  acquired.' 

Such  a  man  might  indeed  merit  to  be  called  an  extraordi- 
nary man  :— it  was  impossible  he  should  attain  to  real  great- 
ness. He  had  none  of  the  intellectual  features  of  greatness  : 
much  less  was  he  possessed  of  those  iiioral  principles  which 
iorm  the  basis  of  sublimity  of  character.    'Yes,'  says  M.  de  F. 

*  This  alludes  to  his  chemical  speculation  of  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  English  colonial  produce,  by  extractiiig  sugar 
from  oeet-root ;  and  similar  attempts  equally  abortive.    Rev* 
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^  bO'  T9A8  an  ext^aerdmftry  mnir:  it  reqtdr^iit  no  fess  tbav  a  een- 
'  iury  of  absnrd.  theories,  and  t\9efve  years  of  ptacticaT  exempli* 
^  fieation  of  them,  to  exalt  such  a  man  to  the  Uirone,.  and  to  re^ 
*duce  all  around  him  to  the  degradation  of  beeomiog  to 
*  slaves.* 

c-When  ambition  with  all  the  vioes.  it  iaciikAMi,  a^ed  V&  enchem 
with  all  the  vices  it  develops^  receivea  yet  ftinber  aginwation  frooi 
attaching  to  the  pemon^  not:  oi  a<  monarch  who-  sets*  ont  from  a 
throne,  and  finds  almost  ail  his  rood  open  barns' him-,  butof'tmfr 
who  has  sprung  from  the  dr^  of  sooiety*  and^  has  to  cut  pat  M  h!b 
way ;  who  starts  as  a  general  invader,  ana  that  at  a-  period'  of  chriKai^ 
tion  at  which  every  man.  has- a  part  assigned  him,  which  he  is  aUetcr 
defend ;->  such  a  man  oould  but  give  birth  to- effects  of  aportentomr 
description.  The  subjugation  of  a  portion  of  the  globe,  is  a  trifiie : 
the  sacrifice  of  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  an  evil  sooa  re- 
paired. 

*  ^he^e  bad  been  the  achievements  of  Alexander,  of  Attila,  oTJengta 
Khan.  But  the  ct  rrupting  of  a  whole  natiim^  the  anbihilatioB  of  all 
i&tinction  between  right  and  wrongs  the  renderiog  a  people  atsonod 
servile  and  irreligioust  becoming  the  Mahomet  of  Atheism,,  and 
rasing,  to  their  very  ibundatious,  aU  the  materials'  from  whidi  tlm 
state  might  have  been  rebuilt: — This  waS'  a  task  prodigious,  the  watk 
of  a  few  years,  but  which  perhaps  it  will  require  ages  to  undoi  Tfaia 
is  indeed  an  achievement  which  coDstitutmhaoisimp^  an:  eaiisafirdi- 
liary,  but  a  unique  character.'  pp<  47* 

.  ^  To  complete  the  moral  fitness  of  this  man'  foT'  becoming  lite 
scourge  of  mankind,  he  was  led*  by  natural  disposition*  confirmed  by 
education,,  to  entertain  not  simply  a  disMief^  but  ra^^ier  a- negative. 
belief,  absolute  and  universal;  relative  to  aif  poaitive  mit|)s,  wlietlier 
belonging  to  religion,,  ethics,  on  metaphysics:— every  thing  was'to  be 
submitted  to  the  rules  of  mbthematicai  demonstration ;  he  considered^ 
things  Divine  and-  human  as.  alike  as  jest,  of  the  mere  sport  of*  opinion, 
and  admitted  nothing  to  be  certain,  but^  the  problem' of  tlib'  geome^ 
trician* 

'  Nature  and  education  pnoduoedin  liiai*  llVe'Straiige^Mimpounif'of 
the  most  furious  practioal^  despotism,  alifed^to*  tbe-theory,  the  love  and* 
the  profession  of  thorough  republicanism;  the  old  nropen5itie8*  oF 
early  vouth,  interwoven  with*  hia  oharaete?^  pvemp<«d^  Rim  to  umte-  a* 
8pec^Iative  liberty  to  an  iroarorowii«  In  sbopf  we  behold  the^histiDCt 
of  the  Jacobin  with  the  conduct  of  tbe^  despots,  two  dringfrai-  Stsf 
siffht  incompatible,  but  at  the  bottom)  adtoirablv  subsernent  tbieach 
other,  since  the  former  leads  tp  an  uneontcoUed  license  in  the^  ^ter*' 
else  of  the  latter.  From  these  various  endowments,  there  resulted,, 
and  that  of  necessity  in  a  narrow  mind  which  judges  of  every  thins 
by  its  own  standard,  an  indiscriminatinff  contempt  for  all  mankind 
of  whom  he  considered  himself  as  a  model;  in  this  instance«.perh]if>B,. 
he  had'  more  ground  for  his  opinion,,  than  in  most»others^  ^r*  if 
Tiberius  justly  despised  Rome  that  coidd  become  the  slave-  o£  a» 
Csesar^  wifir  how  much  more  reason  mi^t  Buonaparte  daipi8e.£mttce^ 
when  it  had^beootnci  enslaved  by  a  Corsican.' pp.  50-1. 
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fSere  ive  nmst  chMse  our  extraots  from  Diiis  intelligent  pam- 
phlet. The  subsequent  chapters  are  dfevote*  to  a  considlaration 
of  the  policy  which  the  FVench  monarch  and  the  Allies  have  to 

Birsue  With  regard' to  Uie  «Facobin  adhereqts.ofi  Buonaparte* 
lere  M*  de  F.  treads  upon  debatable  and  very  delicate  ground  ; 
but' he  comptetely  succeeds  in  shemngin  what  complicate  em- 
barrassmehts  the  question  of  expediency)  on  the  part  of  Louis 
and  his  ministers^  Mad  become  involved. 

Witti  regard'  to  the  conduct  of  the  AlHes,  one  thing  appears 
to  us  incontestibly  clear,  that  they  were  fully  justified' in  acther- 
ing  to  their  declaration  of  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  •  never  to 
*' treat  any  more  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  nor  with  any  of 
*"his  family.*'  His  invasion  of  France  can  be  considered  only 
as  the  *  infraction  of  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  with  his  know- 
*- ledge,  and  under  his  authority^  and  signed  by.  his  appointed 
^  plenipotentiaries/ 

Whatever  theoretical  difRcuIties  might  be  started  as  to  the 
abstract  legality  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  Buonaparte,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  been  recognised,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  as  an  independent  sovereign,  the  title  on  which 
YAspr^litical  existence  depended,  was  certainly  destroyied  by  his 
violation  of  that  treaty  ;  and.  his  existence,  as  ruler  of  France^ 
was  incompatible  with  the  satety  or  repose  of  Europe.  So  long 
as  he  retained'  the  supreme  power,  he  was  himself-  the  French 
imtion :  his  principles  and  character  individually  represented 
those  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presided,  and  whose  energies 
he  'wielded  at  will.'  *  The  throne,'  he  declared  in  his  memorable 
reply  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  1st'  of  January,  1S14,  Mg^ 
^  the  Constitution  :  every  thing  is^  comprised  in  the  tlirone.' 

'  It  was  not  then  the  man  whom  you. had  tp  consider,  but  the 
'-mass  which  he  agitated;  the  passions  which  he  kindled  ;  in  f^ct, 
^*the  revolution  personified  in  him.'  The  fkll  of  Buonaparte, 
was  the  destruction  of  a  system-  which  had  become  identifiied 
mttii  an  individual,  and  terminated  onl^  with  hi^  political  existi- 
eoce. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  tHat  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  despo- 
tltoi  of  Buonaparte,  as- resting  altogether  upon  military  power, 
rendered  a  system  of  aggression  on  his  part  necessary  to  the^ 
mauitellance  of  bis  ascendency.  War  has  indeed  too  generally^ 
been  the  favourite  game  of  princes,  the  amende  konorable  re- 
^rted  to  upo&  the  sliglitest  pretext  of  offended  honpur  or  di$«. 
Quted  right,  and  the  readiest  method  of  aggrandtseiiiei\t« — But 
w^tb  Buonaparte  war  was.  no  less-  a  means^tbanian.ebd :  tbo 
^reaio  of  uniyersali empire  witb  whicb.be  amused:  the.  nutional 
vanity  of  the  French,  was  but  the  after-thought  of  ambitMiv'— 

^i'^'i*^  Letter «o  the*  Right'Hen.Bovd^BrskJDev  Appeiidt]c/( A|  A,) 
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War  was  not  more  necessary  as  '  a  stimulus  to  relieve  his  own 
^  mind  from  the  weight  of  a  listlessness  that  would  have  destroyed 
'  bim/  than  it  was  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  grandeur  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  re-action  of  the  unna- 
tural energies  of  the  army  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  A 
period  of  external  tranquillity  is  always  dangerous  to  a  usurper : 
the  elements  of  which  his  power  are  composed,  are  too  combus- 
tible to  be  safe  in  a  state  of  inaction :  it  must  therefore  be  his 
policy  to  create  occasions  that  may  carry  off  the  waste  energy  of 
the  excited  passions,  and  hold  out  an  ind^nite  object  for  the 
mind  to  feed  upon. 

The  present  state  of  France  does  not  as  yet  allow  us  to  judge 
how  much  or  how  little  she  has  gained  by  the  exchange  of  Buo- 
naparte for  a  Bourbon ;  but  so  far  as  respects  the  general  inte- 
rests of  Europe,  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  a  legitimate  subject 
for  triumph.  The  princes  and  potentates  opposed  to  him,  have 
indeed  small  right  to  speak  of  justice  and  retribution,  or  to  treat 
as  a  culprit  the  man  at  whom  they  so  lately  trembled.  In  crimes 
he  has  been  equalled,  but  his  greatest  offence  in  the  eyes  of  rival 
despots,  was  bis  power,  which  enabled  him  to  give  efiect  to  all 
the  malignity  of  his  will.  His  punishment  is  as  signal  as  his 
fprmer  elevation,  for  while  other  tyrants,  who  have  died  with 
their  crowns  on,  have  found  their  panegyrists  in  the  historians 
of  later  days,  and  still  retain  the  splendour  of.  a  name,  this  man 
seems  reserved  to  exhibit  the  essential  meanness  which  may 
attach  to  the  possessor  of  the  highest  degree  ofjextrinsic  power  ;• 
the  spell  of  his  character  is  broken,  and  the  pernicious  mflnence 
of  his  successes,  which  had  begun  to  work  by  producing  some- 
thing like  emulation  in  the  subordinate  spheres  of  society,  is,  we 
trust,  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  storm  which  lately  threatened  to  overwhelm  us,  is  past: 
but  in  a  world,  every  particle  of  which  is  in  constant  fluctuation, 
where  all  is  action  and  counteraction,  it  is  in  vain,  while  the 
surface  is  still  heaving,  to  dream  of  permanent  repose.  But 
the  short  respite  is  precious,  as  it  affords  opportunity  for  sowing 
society  with  the  seeds  of  better  principles  than  have  hitherto  bad 
room  to  germinate.  Perhaps  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled 
may  have  power  to  impart  even  to  the  moral  soil  a  degree  of 
luxuriance.  Perhaps  twenty  years  of  horrible  carnage  and 
desolation  may  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 

Art.  IX.  Observations  on  certain  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  cited 
in  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament  as  Prophecies ;  and 
applied  to  Events  there  recorded,  in  Answer  to  Fame's  Age  of 
Reason.  Part  the  Third,  pp.  256.  York,  printed.  Riviogtons, 
London, 

TN  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  these  observations,  the  Author 
informs  his  readers,  that  the  Republisher  of  Mr.  Paine's  work, 
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in  England,  has  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  impious  and 
blasphemous  passages  which  it  contains;  and  he  very  properly 
remarks,  that  this  punishment  is  no  answer  to  the  objections  of 
that  writer  against  Revelation. 

With  whatever  feelings  we  may  view  the  opponents  of  Chrisr 
tianity  and  their  productions^  we  should  never  think  of  visiting 
them  with  the  terror  of  penal  laws.  Courts  of  justice  are  not 
the  tribunals  at  which  those  who  reject  Christ,  are  to  give  ac- 
count of  themselves:  their  cause  stands  over  to  another  bar, 
ivhich  alone  is  competent  to  detect  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  hostility  originates,  to  examine  their  motives,  and  to  pass 
a  righteous  sentence  upon  them.  We  can  never  permit  ourselves 
to  consider  prosecutions,  fines,  the  pillory,  and  the  jail,  as  in  the 
order  of  means  by  which  the  truth  is  to  be  supported.  Neither 
the  Author,  .nor  the  first  publishers  of  the  Uqspel,  ever  thought 
of  associating  the  former  with  the  latter,  nor  have  they  suggested 
the  use  of  civil  restraints  and  inflictions,  bylielievers  figainst 
fnfidels.  Christian  men  are  not  authorized  by  the  New  Tesia-r 
oient,  (and  it  allaws  not  of  reference  to  any  other  code  of  diree* 
lions,)  to  abridge  the  liberty,  or  injure  the  persons  and  property ' 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  its 
principles. 

The  only  legitimate  mode  of  warfare,  in  which  a  Christian 
can  engage  in  the  defence  of  religion,  is,  the  use  of  argument, 
^  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,^  accompanied  with 
benevolence  and  meekness,  and  enforced  by  a  blameless  deport* 
#nettt.  Evil  is  to  be  overcome  with  good.  Christianity  obtains 
its  triumphs,  not  by  doing  violence  to  the  human  conscience, 
but  by  the  strength  of  its  evidence,  and  the  display  of  its  eiccel* 
lence.  It  requires  no  assistance  from  the  powers  of  the  w^rld, 
to  aid  its  promulgation,  and  in  all  its  conflicts  with  error,  it 
trusts  only  to  its.own  native  energy  for  success. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  such  persons  as  would  employ  force 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  of  being  possessed  of  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  its  spirit  and  principles.  Vengeance 
should  have  no  place  in  a  truly  Christian  mind.  But  are  not  the 
prosecution  and  incarceration  of  unbelievers,  o£  a  vengeful  cha- 
racter ?  Have  these  any  tendency  to  convince  the  mind  of  its 
errors,  to  remove  prgudice,  and  to  excite  the  undeirstanding  to 
the  pursuit  of  ttuth  ?  Can  they  be  supposed  to  repommeod 
Christianity  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  or  to  engage  them  in 
the  serious  investigation  of  its  proofs?  Assuredly  not  If 
Christians  would  do  justice  to  their  profession,  let  them  abstain 
firom  every  kind  and  degree  of  coercion.  If  they  .would  recom- 
mend  revealed  religion  to  the  favourable  notice  of  their.  o|^po«- 
lients,  let  them  approach  them  with  the  feelings  appropriate  to 
their  own  character.    Let  them  adopt  such  conduct;  as  will  fully 
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timnifest  *eir  confidence  in  the  stiffietfency  tif  revelation  Uf 
maintiiin  its  gfounA,  ivitbout  the  terror  of  penal  statitte^,  or  the- 
iHin  of  htifnan  .pimer.  Li^  thetti  express  no  idarm ;  Ic^  Diem 
betray  no  fears,  when  the  severest  exattiitfation  of  Christianity 
is  going  on,  or  when  its«nenfies,  tliroiigli  the  penury  or  inefficaey 
of  bc?tter  means,  resort  to  sourtflity  atrd  slander.  Forbearance 
towards  those  wfco  resist  the  authority  a»d  ^^Yidences  of  retnela- 
tioo,  IS  ithe  iiwKspensable  duty  trf  all  Christians,  ivho  are  taught 
by  its  ^*recepti8  and  examples  n<rt  to  revtlfe  when  th^y  are  reviled, 
and  areprahiMted  by  Hhe  lessons  wliicli  they  convey,  &om  asfsu- 
tninp^  to  themseWes  the  power  of  jtid^ng^  and  pnoishing^  on  a 
i^Kgtous  aeoo^int. 

To  p«nish  men  beeause  they  are  YkA  Ohristitins,  Ls  UfO  peirt  of 
the  basiness  «^  ^ty  of  civil  mugistrstes^  wtioso  office  b^rs 
relation  only  to  the  civfl  ^]^^  ^^^  "^^^  trfon^  of  soci^y ,  and 
cannot  tlierelfere  jnix  Msc^  ititfa  religions  queflftidns,  bt^  by  Ht^ 
inost  arMlrary  invasion  on  therigMs  of  icbAselente.  To  fMtnit 
that  they  do  wetl  in  prosecuting  tmbefievets,  is  to  con^itutethem 
at  once  the  jiSidges  of  religion ;  and  on  ^Hie  sumegtoiitid  Ibiat  they 
punish  iaMels,  they  itiay  puniah  persons  t^hdste  Tiew^  of  Ciiri&tiaift 
doctrine  are  ttiffereot  (torn  ihm  othi.  Tfai6  tSffl  oMai^strate  ihay 
think  deism  of  injurious  tendency,  and  may  therefore  4tae  kind 
imprison  its  abettors.  In  like  nSriahMr  itotty  lie  r6^d  !$ome 
modifications  of  ChrisUamty ;  kndfinom  th«  1l|»pi«hi(iisioVi  that 
Cidvinistic  sentiments,  or  Bocinhiti  tiMitstS',  Afe  icijunoii^  inrthdr 
tendency,  and  incompatible  with  this  f^AM  tf  the  cblhttlmMbf, 
ho  may  proceed  to  put  theih  down  by  fihN^^.  * 

'  In  the  begmnitig,  Christlaiiity  wa!i  et^  ^^r^  HbolMVI  fi^fast, 
ita  friends  were  accused  of  turning  the  World  Uflfttd^  dol^n,  and 
pi04|«estionab1y  the  magistrates  of  those  Ifm^  thdt^t  it  to  be 
of  pernicious  tendency.  The  severity  i^ith  trhiUl  &e)r  treated 
the  followers  of  Christ,  may  be  justified  (thtte  vetyisame  ghliind 
on  which  prosecutions  are  in  modem  ^fk  dirtdted  ftgdiist  un- 
boli^fers,  aa  persons  whose  principles  nfe  itijotiotta  to  sodety. 
For,  if  the  magistrates  of  one  country  be  ofteitdly  fudges  of  teli- 
gb»,  the  magistrates  of  all  countries  are  alike  judges^  imd  who 
does  not  perceive  the  endless  train  of  injuries  and  td>surcttties 
'Uliioh  MIowS  from  such  an  assumption.  There  il^  no  medinm 
tetweeB  the  denial  tn  taio  of  the  right  of  ma^strates  td  inteHere 
ia  Mligion,  and  the  acknowledgetnent  of  £s  right  to  e^tefl  his 
Mfliority  in  etery  instance  in  whieh  he  shall  be  pleased  to  eier- 
otse  it.  '  ^  If  the  magistrate  be  posiPBsSed  of  a  poWef  i6  restrain 
*«Ml  punish  any  prineiplea  relatmg  to  religion,  trebau^e  of  thdt 
^  t«od«ney ,  and  he  be  the  judge  of  that  tendettcy ;  as  he  must  be, 
^  if  he  be  invested  with  authoritv  on  that  a(>icoont ;  refigkfu^  liberty 
^  i^Mtirely  at  an  end;  or,  trhl6h  is  the  s^me thitrg,  1^  tmder  the 
^  oMitMn^  aiHl  ftf  Ibt  nw^  of  tShtf  ftia^tr^e,  &0D6fd!birg  ^  U 
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*  shall  tfaiiik  the  tenets  in  questiofn  affiact  ihe  ffNuiidaitidii  tit  morsl 

*  obligation,  or  are  favourable  or  un&Toarable  to  religion  aod 

.  /file  jurisdiotioB  «f  the  inagistrate  profyerlgr  aad  eselusivetly 
extends  to  tbe  sBttotenance  of  tbe  poUic  )»eace,  and  to  the  pre<*< 
serration  of  pufatrc  order ;  aetuai  Yiolatioas  <^  these  are  just 
olqeots  of  iiia  cegnixanoe,  and  be  is  witiiin  "the  strict  Hmits  si' 
his  office,  in  calling  offenders  chargeable  with  them  to  aooomt; 
but  he  oversteps  ibe  boonds  of  bis  office  in  every  instanoe  in 
vfaiph  lie  pl^eBusaes  to  try  causes  of  religioa.  Let  liioi  cob&bo 
kimself  to  the  former,  aad  leave  Hhe  latter  iio  tbe  arbitcatioii  ^ 
eonscteace,  and  to  the  judgemowt  of  Giod ;  ttnd  the  affairs 'of^Mi 
wiM  be  psemsly  in  that  state  .\shieh  the  Audior  <if  leHgion  kas 
assigned  them. 

In  Ihe  %rorklitiEMre4ls^  4he  Ailthor  atteaapts  the  fsmo^val  of 
objectiMit  srhieh  baire  been  alleged  against  the  authority  of  the 
EnmsgdMa,  and  vrhioh  are  ibuoded  4Mi  the  use  of  passages  in 
thehr  fvfitingi,  justed  fvsn  ibe Old.Testament    We  most cat^ 
teiiiiy  coBsidei*  every  effort  to  remove  ai^rentor  real  d^ffieidties 
from itbe  SoiiptuMS,  astnily  laiidaUe, and <]iUy  appreciateevery 
loetiaaoeoC  sacoessfulexertMNi ;  but  we  osBOOt  regard  tbe  d)^-> 
tisMs  which  are  here  stated  and  examined,  as  of  ihat  Had  which 
wouM  ifirst  present  Aeossd^vtes  to  a  sober  miad,  intensely  •eiigsge^ 
m  the  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity;  'Otr  a4 
Hshich  Micha'ittiBd^  on  u  foil  aoquainliuico  with  ita  pretensions 
and  testiBioaies,  waM  sevolt,  and  deny  its  trnlh. 
.   The  prsfiositiion to  be osaminedv  tssimply  this :    That Jejsnt 
Gfarist  was  the  divindiy  appointed  Author  ol  a  sdigionssjpsieni 
of  doctrines  and  poeospts  wbieh  fu^e  preserved  in  the  vnitittgs 
of  the  Ntm  Tostement.    The  ovideace  which  supports  tUs 
.  prapoailioa>  is  most  abmidattt.    Had  it  relation  to  eonwien  hts- 
Wrmd  faotfti  who  would  <[uMtion.  such  ooUeotioBs  as  those,  of 
Lardner,  or  such  stateeients  and  reasonings  as  those  of  Paky^ 
as  iiighty  sattafactory  proofs?    Wo  have  no  interests  identified 
with  tfie  iwoefition  of  Ohristiamty^  which  we  can  sq[iarato  iTrom 
tiie  aineers  belief  of  the  truth ;  sikI  having  received  the  Gospel 
from  the  force  of  its  own  evidence,  we  must  eiipress  our  astonish* 
meat,  that  any  person  of  upright  mind,  should  feel  so  dissatisfied 
oa  the  .review  of  its  testimooieB,  as  to  discard  it, — thata&ir 
esaminer  should  rise  frooD  histleiibefiatioinson  such  asqiQeOt^  and 
deelare^ — MMy  assent  to  Christianity  as  true,  would  be  unveasoa-^ 
^4bte»  it  would  be  believing  against  opnclusive  evidence/*    It 
is  not,  tbeosiove,  it  will  be  pereeived,  from  the  aecurato^^pist^ 
vent  •f  everv  particular  in  the  Soriptures,  if  that  could  be 
a  coomplished,  that,  wie  «peot  tiie  oppasition  ^  unbelievers 

•furneaw'^ii  tetters  to  Qbck«toae^j^,<52. 
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to  the  religion  trbiteh  they  reveal,  will  be  allayed.     The  discre- 
pancies of  Scripture  are  not  the  source  of  infidelity. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  ^eater  number  of  the  difBculties 
whicli  come  under  his  notice,  the  Author  of  these  obseryations 
applies  what  he  concoives  to  be  a  new  principle ;  namely,  that 
the  passages  against  which  the  objections  are  directly  pointed, 
are  interpolations,  or  parenthetical  comments.  This  principle  he 
states  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Whenever  we  meet  with  a  passage,  introduced  in  an  awkward 
parenthetical  manner;  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  history,  or 
oiscourse;  and,  at  the  same  time,  apparently  irreconcileable  with 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures;  we  need  not  greatly  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  an  interpolation,  or  a  parenthetical,  comment  of  some 
Ignorant  transcriber.'  p.  )65. 

This  prindple  is  applied  to  John;  ah.  xix.  rl  14.  '<  And  it  was 
**  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hoor;^' — 
to  those  passages  in  the  Gospels,  whidi  apply  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament, — to  events  under  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
•^— in  the  plirase,  *^  This  was  done  that  it  might  be  falfiiled  which 
"  was  s|K>ken  by  the  prophet  saying  ;'*— ^to  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. — 
to  Luke  ii.  2.  *^  This  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was 
**  governor  of  Syria  ;*' — and  to  some  other  passages.  Though 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  remarks  in  the  margin  of  an  ancient 
manuscript  may  have  been  introduced  into  tlie  body  of  the  text 
in  a  transcriber's  copy,  and  have  thus  beooaie  mixed  with  the 
text;  or  that  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testttment  have  been 
improperly  touched  by  tlie  pens  of  scribes;  we  cannot  admit  that, 
because  a  passage  interrupts  ihelliread  of  history  or  discourse, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  apparently  irreconciledble  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  it  is  therefore  an  addition  to  the  original  text 
The  Irejectron  of  a  clause  or  period,  on  sufficient  critical  authority, 
may  be  adopted  as  a  mode  of  rdieving  a  passage  from  embarrass 
ment ;  but  every  sober  critic  will  be  averse  to  conjectural  altera- 
tion.  The  '  new  principle,'  which  has  less  of  novdty  than  the 
Author  imagines,  is  entirely  of  this  latter  description.  It  will 
We  apprehend  prove  unsatisSBUstory  alike  to  the  friends  and  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Bible. 

The  folkming  topics  are  among  the  subjects  of  discussion  in 
these  paffes: — ^The  prophecy  respecting  the  child  Immanuel^ 
•Isaiah  vu.  10—17,  and  Matt.  i.  2,  A.  The  Star  in  the  East,  and 
the  journey  of  the  Magi.  The  expected  Messhdi  of  the  Jews. 
The  slaughter  of  the  Infants  at  Bethlehem.  . ««  He  shall  be 
^' called  a  Nazarene.*'  The  prophecy  in  Isaiah  ch.  ix..I — 7. 
The  thirty  jueces  of  silver,  and  the  muiner  of  the  •  deadi  of 
Judas.    A  prophet  like  unto  Moses^  &c«  &c. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  lengthened  extracts ;  we  cannot 
therefore  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whidi  these  several 
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topics  are  discussed.  The  following  passage  from  the  concluding 
part  of  the  work,  will  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  fayourable 
opinion  of  the  Author. 

*  Mr.  Paine  objects  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
plan  of  human  redemption.  And  he  proposes  a  scheme  of  his  own; 
sayings  <<  Had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Je&us  Christ>  been  inscribed  on 
the  face  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  characters  that  all  nations  would 
have  understood,  the  whole  earth  had  known  it  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  all  nations  would  have  believed  it."  Now,  I  think,  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  such  characters  had  been  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  at  any  given  time;  suppose  when 
our  Lord  appeared  upon  earth ;  yet  such  men  as  Mr;  Paine  would, 
in  after  ages,  have  been  very  ready  to  assert  that  they  were  accidental; 
and  that  the  original  framers  of  i'Alphabets  had  taken  their  letters 
from  these  marks  in  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  made  them  the  arbi- 
traiy  signs  of  sounds  in  constructing  their.  Alphabetical  Systems. 
And  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  letters^ 
would  have  been  thought  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  the  marks 
which  we  observe  on  the  moon's  surface,  are  really  the  effect  of  the 
existence  of  a  roan  in  that  luminary. 

*  But  after  all  Mr.  Paine*s  parade  of  philosophy,  and  his  high 
encomiums  of  natural  religion;  surely  Newton  and  Locke  were  as 
great  philosophers  as  he ;  and  neither  of  them  at  all  likely  to  take 
their  (his)  religion  upon  the  credit  or  authority  of  priests,  or  of  any 
other  men,  without  due  examination.  And  in  truth  they  did  not. 
Both  of  them  examined  the  subject  carefully ;  found  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  and  spent 
much  time  and  labour,  in  illustrating  the  more  obscure  and  difficult 
parts  of  it.* 

Art.  X.  The  Paris  Spectator  /  or,  UHermite  de  la  CJmussee^* Aniin^ 
Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Jerdan.  S  vols.  12mp.  pp.  xii. 
868.     Price  18s.    Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

*  A  ^^''y  ^^'•^'wiw  Milton  indeed,*  was  the  remark  of  one  of 

our  most  celebrated  literary  characters,  upon  being  told 
that  Klopstock  was  the  Milton  of  Germany ;  and  we  must  say 
that  the  Author  of  the  Paris  Spectator  is  indeed  a  very  French 
Addison.  But  the  faults  of  the  performance,  perhaps,  belongrathcr 
to  the  manners  of  the  capital  itself,  than  to  the  delineator  of  thero ; 
and  if,  instead  of  the  sublime  piety,  the  exemplary  delicacy, 
and  the  original  bumo&r  of  Addison,  the  Hermit  of  La  Chans- 
sie  (TAntin  presents  to  us  a  mere  repetition  of  impertinences, 
we  ought,  in  justice,  to  contrast  the  days  of  ^  good  Queen 
'  Anne,'  with  modern  times,  and  acknowledge  that  if  Addison 
himself  were  to  live  again,  and  ^  catch  the  living  manners  as 

*  they  rise,'  he  would  not  be  able  to  portray  many  characters 
(sufficiently  interesting  to  fix  our  admiration. 

The  Hermit  begins  his  communications  in  a  sisXeparfaitemewt 
Vol,  IV.  N.  S.  3  A 
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&  la  J^rangaise.  tie  informs  his  readers  of  a  fact  iii>  one^  p&^ 
and  contradietd  it  in  the  next.  It  »,  however,  no  more  than 
Homer  and  Cervantes  hane  done  before  Mm,  therefore  it  shall 
pas^  withoiit  further  Comment,  as  well  as'tbe  declaration,  equally 
chBrracteristfc,  in  a  snbseqnent  paper,  that  be  is  too  busy  for  tte 
present,  a«d  neveV  thinks  (rf  thie  fntore. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  French  maimers  as  they  reafly 
are,  will  fifid  them  correctly  drawn  in  this  work,  which,  though 
frivolous  in  its  aim,  monotonotis  in  its  delhieations,  and  barren 
of  reflection,  may  yet  be  of  use  in  exciting  the  gratitude  of  an 
English  reader  for  the  surly  independence  of  his  own  national 
character,  when  contrasted  with  the  Figlitness  and  immorality  of 
that  of  his  neighbours.  It  may  also  act  as  a  good  illustration, 
at  some  future  period,  of  the  letters  of  a  Madame  du  l>€fifand  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century.  It  possesses  so  far  the  same  merit  with 
that  Lady's  effttslQns,  the  correspondence  of  Baron  Grimm,  and 
other  Wdrk'S  6f  a  similar  cast,  that  the  characters  are  natural, 
asTai^'as  that  word  can  ever  b^  assimilated  wHh  anything  French- 
At  the  mention  of  celebrated  letter- Writers  we  Were,  in  imagina- 
tioii,  iristantly  wafted  to  Madame  de  Sevigne's  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Rocks,  walking  wjth  her  at  dusk  in  her  long  Mall,  and 
listening  to  her  regrets  for  the  absence  of  her  daughter  5  bat  our 
Wanderings  were  soon  recalled  by  the  following  picture  of  rural 
retirement  in  the  present  day. 

*  During  winter,  and  without  losing  any  of  the  pleasures  of  this  bril- 
liant season,  they  sigh  for  the  return  of  springs  dream  of  nothing  but 
walks  by  moonlight,  breakfasts  in  dairies,  and  rural  dances  under  the 
branches  of  the  ancient  oak  :  at  last  the  month  of  May  arrives  ;  bui 
file  fine  weather  is  yet  uncertain,  the  mornings  are-  too  cool  (for  per- 
sons who  never  rise  before  lioon),  and  besides,  one  would  not  like  to 
miss  the  last  .concerts  of  the  Conservatoire^  which,  after  all,  are  much 
finer  than  the  earliest  songs  "of  the  nightingale.  It  would  be  desire- 
3i)\e  to  set  out  upon  th€(  first  of  June,  but  the  work-people  have  not 
yet  put  up  the  new  billiard  table,  whidh  is  to  be  placed  in  the  saloon, 
for  the  sake  of  conversation  parties.  All  is  ready  by  the  15th;  the 
carts  set  out  on  the  preceding  evening,  laden  with  trictrac  tables, 
chess-boards,  parcels  of  half  dozen  packs  of  cards,  &c« ;  the  children's 
tutor  has  laid  m  a  plentiful  magazine  of  romances  ;  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection  of  tlie  proverbs  of  Cafmontelle ;  as  far  as  oAe  Can  see, 
nothing  is  forgotten  which  Can  minisT^t  a  relish  to  the  dtijoyment  of 
the  befiuties  6f  nature,  and  the  ple^stiTes  of  the  country.     The  de- 

Earture  is  already  a  holiday.  In  advffnCe,  the  young  gehtlemen  on 
orseback,  or 'in  light  gigs,  precede  the  brilliant  calash  in  whidi  all 
the  young  ladfcs  are  stowed ;  the  grandfathers,  the  f^randinoiheR, 
and  the  tnotok^ys  brhftg'up  therear  in  the  pondeiious  berlin.  Th^j 
arrive  at  the  tt}ansk)n  house;  the  first  moments  are  4eIieioi>8 ;  ih?y 
employ  themselves  in  ^e  anrangements  of  the:^par^ne|it8*''aa.  essen- 
tial labour^  and  one  whiph  req.uire8>,  in  the  iaikr|DS9  of  a  houM,  a 
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nicety  of  tact,  a  feeling  of  nvopriety,  an  eitperience  of  tlie  world, 
which  can  only  be  learnt  in  Paris.  After  the  secoi¥i  day  they  nerer 
think 'of  any  thing  but  devising  modes  tp  forget  the  country  and  jre*- 
cal  the  amusements  of  the  city.  At  eleven  o^ clock  the  bell  rings  to 
breakfast;;  but  the  ladies  seldom  appear:  one  has  slept  so  ill  that  she 
has  gone  to  bed  again  after  the  bath ;  another  pouts ;  \his  has  a  mes- 
senger to  despatch,  and  that  a  romance  to  finish.  The  greater  .part 
of  the  time  they  have  a  better  reason  than  any  of  these,  but  they  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  it;  and  besides,  is  it  hot  agreed 
that  the  most  perfect  liberty  is  the'  privilege  of  the  country  ?  It  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  generally  understood ;  and  every  one  passes  the  monv 
ing  as  he  lists.  At  five  o'clock  the  first  dinner  peal  warns  the  gen- 
tlemen that  it  is  time  to  think  of  dressing ;  (for,  notwithstanding  the 
•liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  country,  unlucky  is  he  who,  seduced 
by  the  fascinations  of  ius  walk,  is  so  late  as  to  arrive  just  as  dinner  is 
being  placed  on  the  table  !  Politeness  forbids  him  to  present  himSjdf 
in  the  undress  of  the  morning  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  lose  those  pre- 
cious moments,  in  attending  to  his  clothes,  for  which  his  appetite  de- 
mands another  e  nploy raeiit. )  At  six  o'clock  all  are  met  together, in 
the  saloon,  bedizened  as  in  a  winter  evening.  It  is  announced  to 
Madame  that  dinner  is  served;  they  proceed  to  the  dining-room, 
where  the  marble  pannels  and  gilt  vases,  ornamented  with  artificial 
ilowers,  remmd  you  only  of  the  luxury  of  the  city ;  but  when  the 
dessert  appears,  the  beauty  of  the  fruits  naturally  provokes  eulogies 
upon  the  country,  upon  which  subject  every  one  prepares  to  say  the 
finest  things  m  the  worid,  when  the  'master  of  the  house^  a  sort  of 
procur  ante  senator  J  nips  these  embryo  effusions  in  the  bud,  by  inform- 
ing his  guests  that  these  magnificent  fruits  were  purchj^sed  at  the 
Halle^  and  that  he  has  only  fruit  trees  with  double  flowers  in  his  gar- 
dens. Rising  from  table,  thej  adjourn  to  a  sort  of  pavilion,  whence 
Paris  may  be  seen  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  where  it  is  leyen  easy  to 
amuse  oneself  by  counting  the  houses  through  a  telescope  levelled 
against  the  windows.  The  post  hour  arrives  ;  they  hasten  to  r^-de- 
scend  to  the  saloon  to  receive  their  letters  and,  read  the  journals,  which 
they  snatch  and  scramble  for  as  at  the  Cafe  Vahis.  After  their 
perusal,  and  the  discussjons  which  ordiqari^  ensue,  they  determine 
at  last  upon  a  prome  ade  :  bu,t  it  is  already  eight  i)'clock,  the  season 
is  moist,  damps  are  dangero^is;  theyq^ung  folics  remain  at' billiards — 
the  ladies  will  not  go  far*  They  return  at  ^ine  cr^clock,  having  only 
to  fill  up  one  more  tedious  hour  before  bed-tjj^me.  Hannlesis  sports  are 
childish,  cards  very  dull,  conversation  is  sopn  exhausted;  they  play 
comedy  ;  tiiey  choose  a  proyerb  of  Carmontelle,  and  debate  the  parts  ; 
the  disputes  ot  the  side-scenes  are  transplanted  into  the  saloon  ;  and  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  in  these  petty  squabbles 
that  the  moments  least  .tiresome  to  them  are  consumed  in  the  country. 
But  even  this  resource  fails,  ennui  gains  ground,  every  one  (jontrives  to 
have  business  which  furnishes  «a.  pre  text  for  spending  a  day  in  Paris- 
these  journies  become  more  frequent,  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber brings  definitively,  back  again  to  their  hotel,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germaija,  a  whole  party  of  pec^le  whOi.oouid  r^it  ^ell  havedis. 
pen»ed  with  leaving  it*'— Yd.!.  pp»  S4—39, 
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To  compare  the  Paris  Spectator  with  the  English  Spectator, 
and  see  at  what  an  immeasurable  distance  Addison  leaves  M. 
Jouy^  as  well  in  wit  and  humour,  as  in  sublimity  of  reflection, 
and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  it  is  right  to .  select  passages  of  a 
similar  nature, — as  the  fine  lady's  journal  in  each,  and  Addison's 
reflections  during  a  solitary  walk  among  the  tombs  in  Westmio- 
ster  Abbey,  contrasted  with  M.  Jouy*s  visit  to  the  catacombs  ia 
company  with  a  young  beauty.  There  is  a  good  paper  on  the 
Imperial  Library,  and  another  on  the  passion  which  the  French 
afiect  for  flowers.  The  Balcony  of  the  Opera  House,  the  Young 
Man's  Day,  the  Dinner  of  Artists,  and  the  Evening  of  the  Great 
World,  have  the  merit  of  painting  to  the  life  manners  which, 
'however,  scarcely  deserve  painting  at  all.  We  subjoin  tlie 
translation  of  the  following  little  poem  by  Mr.  Arnault^  for  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  description  of  old  bachelors. 

*  I-E    C0MMA90N, 

f  Sans  amis,  comme  sans  famille, 
Ici-bas  vivre  en  Stranger ; 
Se  retirer  dans  sa  coquille 
Au  signal  de  moindre  danger ; 
S'aimer  d'une  amitie  sans  bomesy 
De  soi  seul  emplir  sa  maisop ; 
£n  sortir,  suivant  la  saison, 
Pour  faire  ^  son  prochain  le^  comes  r 
Signaler  ses  pas  aestructeurs 
Par  les  traces  les  plus  impures; 
JDutrager  les  plus  tendres  flours 
Par  ses  baisers  ou  s^s  morsures ; 
Enfin  phez  soi,  comine  en  prison, 
yieillir,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  tiriste ; 
C'est  Phistoire  de  1  Egotiste, 
£t  celle  du  Colima^on.' 

<  THE  SNAIL, 
5  With  friends,  with  family  unblest. 

Condemn 'd  alone  to  dwell ; 
If  danger's  least  alarm  molest, 
"    He  shrinks  within  bis  shell* 

^  Sole  tenant  of  his  narrow  walls ; 

His  self-esteem  profound ;  ' 

He  issues  when  the  season  calls 

To  join  the  insects  round. 

f  ^mpure  his  track,  he  winds  his  way 

Among  the  shrubs  and  flowers ; 
The  fairest  his  selected  prey. 

He  taints  them  or  devours. 

<  Grovm  old,  like  captive  mop'd  and  wa% 

Forlorn  at  home  he  lies ; 
Thus,  snail-like,  lives  the  selfish  man. 

And  like  a  snail  he  dies.* 
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The  last  paper  but  one  gives  an  acconnt  of  the  death  of  the 
Hermit,  an  event  tvhieh  we  cannot  regard  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  manner  of  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  note.  Addison,  on  his 
death  bed,  sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  he  might 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die ;  but  Monsieur  THermite, 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  not  likely  to  remain  much  longer  in  the 
world,  avows  his  intention  of  making  the  most  of  the  time  before 
him,  drinks  burgundy  to  the  health  of  Louis  the  XVIII.  requests 
a  song  during  the  dessert,  and  feeling  that  a  crisis  is  approach- 
ing, solicits  VLtcte  d  tete  with  a  lady,  jocularly  adding,  that  fifty 
years  before  he  durst  not  have  asked  such  a  favour.  So  much 
lor  a  French  teacher  of  morals ! 

The  translation  is  so  unequal  tliat  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  the 
production  of  one  hand.  It  is  not  free  from  grammatical  errors, 
and  is  disfigured  by  such  use  of  mill  and  wouldy  for  shall  and 
shouldy  as  can  never  have  been  learned  on  this  side  of  the 
Irish  channel.  The  style  is  generally  easy  and  correct;  though 
such  simple  phrases  as  to  announce  dinner,  ('on  a  sefvij  and  to 
breakfast  alone,  that  is  to  say  in  a  boudoir^  or  pouting  closet,  are 
rendercfd  literally  by  *  Madame  is  served,'  and  *  one  pouts.'  The 
first  and  second  volumes  of  the  translation  are  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  style  sufiiciently  panegyrical.  Th6  third  to  Mr. 
Freeling,  in  a  still  higher  vein  of  flattery.  Mr.  Jerdan  seems 
to  think  himself  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  *^  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  second  dedication.''  What  a  happy  man  he  must 
have  thought  M.  Galland,  the  Translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
who  avaiUng  himself  of  every  break  in  the  Narratives,  prefixed 
fi  separate  dedication  to  each  of  his  <^  Thousand  and  one  Nights." 

Art.  XI.  Practical  and  FamiUar  Sermons^  designed  for  Parochial 
and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of 
Hamstall  Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 
Vol.  III.  Second  Edition,  pp.  329.  Price  5s.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1815. 

lyjR.  COOPER  is  too  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  from 
the  extensive  circulation  of  his  former  volumes,  to  require 
from  us  a  lengthened  account  of  the  third  volume  of  his  **  Prac- 
'^  tical  Sermons."  Plain,  scriptural,  practical  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  argumentative  and  yet  familiar,  systematically 
clear  without  being  obviously  systematic,  they  are  such  as  could 
not,  we  think,  have  been  preached,  and  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
circulated,  without  producing  the  most  beneficial  impressions. 

A  Sermon  is  a  composition  entirely  sui  generis  :  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  rules  quite  difierent  from  those  which  apply  to  other 
literary  productions.  It  may  possess  excellences  in  common 
with  them,  but  these  will  form  its  accidental  and  subordinate 
/^ualitijes.  It  may  be  eloquueut^but  theelpquence  of  the  pulp|t  will 
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be  sometliing  qmte  diflferent  from  oratory ;  it  may  belogical,  bat 
its  reasoDings  will  be  of  a  cast  wholly  foreign  to  ttie  science  of  the 
school^nien  ;  it  may  be  diaracterized  by  discriminatioii,  learning, 
or  taste,  but  these  qualities  will  assume  so  particular  a  character, 
ivhen  exercised  on  subjects  of  Christian  theology,  that  they  will 
not  be  recognized  by  the  mere  scholar,  or  the  mere  man  -of  taste, 
who  judges  of  a  sermon  as  m{  other  echical  compositions.  A 
Sermon  may  appear  to  display  nothing  beyond  mediocrity  of 
talent  to  him  who  has  no  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  required  in  its  author,  and  which  it  aims  to  impart.  It 
may  seem  to  be  of  all  writings  the*  dullest,  only  because  the 
feelings  and  the  interests  to  which  it  relates,  are  of  an  ord^  to 
which  the  experience  of  the  mdividual  is  as  yet  a  stranger,  and 
with  which  his  sympathy  cannot  hold  communion.  The  reason- 
ings of  the  preacher  are  grounded '  on  premises  of  which  the 
world  take  no  co^^niaance.  His  powers  of  eloquence,  or  his 
simple  hortatory  elfusions,  have  for  their  object,  to  alarm,  to 
impress,  to  stimulate,  or  to  console  the  mind  in  reference  to  a 
class  of  subjects  belonging  to  a  purely  spiritual  science,  the 
perception  of  which  supposes  the  exercise  of  faculties  wholly 
spiritual. 

We  may  select  many  a  striking  passage  from  such  a  volume 
as  the  present,  amd  yet  we  shall  present'  little  that  may  appear 
a^irable  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  power  of  Divine 
truth :  our  extracts  will  lit  the  same  time  exhibit  but  very  par- 
tially tlie  chief  merit  of  these  Discourses,  which  consists  in  their 
adaptatian,  as  a  whole,  to  purposes  of  general  usefulness.  We 
shall,  however,  adopt  the  usual  method  of  conveying  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  these  compositions. 

The  volume  contains  twenty  Sermons ;  the  first  is  entitled 
'  The  Gospel  Message.'  We  were  surprised  tp  find  ^his  subject 
connected  with  the  words  of  Ehud  in  tlie  third  chapter  of  Judges. 
*'  1  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee.^'  The  practice  of 
applying  the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  purpose  they  were  never 
d^sigrred  to  answer,  and  in  a  sense  foreign  firom  their  origmal 
leaning,  is  highly  exceptionable  and  dangtHrOus  in  its  tendency. 
This  is  the  only  instance  (f(  the  kind  in  the  votume;  bat  we 
regret  that  so  jutBcious  tin  author  should  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  this  system  of  accommodation.  The  range  rf 
Scripture  Is  tride  enough  to  predade  all  preteoce  of  nece^ty 
for  this  sort  of  ingenuity. 

There  is  an  admirable  Sermon,  ^Sewnonvii.)  on  *  the  tendency 

*  to  weariness  in  well-domg.'  Among  the  causes  of  tfcis  tendency, 
Mr.  Coof>er  ^larticularilBes,  our   *  natural  ickleness  of  mind:' 

*  First  emotions  insensibly  subside :  the  mind  being  aecitetetned 

*  to  witness  the  same  scene,  ceases  to  take  (he  saiise  lively  mterest 
•m it ;'---« vrant  rfsucctess  intnirt«tfts  to  d^gowd/  nod^ 
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•  unkind  and  injurious  treatment,*  they  may  sometimes  have 
brought  upon  us,  are  temptations  to  us  to  grow  tveary  of  wel|- 
doipc;'.    The  preacher  proceeds  to  '  offer  some  considerations 

*  >viuch  may  help  to  oppose  this  tendency.' 

*  1.  Consider  the  example  of  Jesua  Christ.  This  example  is  binding 
on  alibis  followers.  They  are  hound,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  walk 
in  his  st^,  and  to  do  as  Hie  did.  Nay,  it  is  their  interest^  their,  jonnj^ 
l^e^  no  lc88  than  then:  daty»  to  iiave  the  same  lAind  with  Him,  and  to 
be  conformed  to  Hts  image.  How  then  does  bis  example  bear|  <Ai  l^ 
point  m  qnestion?  Was  He  weai^  in  welldoing?  Did  any  of  the  eausea 
which  we  have  mentioned,  induce  Him  to  desist  from  bis  work  aod 
labour  of  love?  Far  otherwise.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  aad  souls  of  men.  .  This  was  the  great  ebject  whicb 
Heproposed  to  Himself.  This  was  the  nderciful  office  which  He  had 
assumed,  and  we  never  find  liim  weary  of  his  undiartaking.  Rer 
member  to  how  mud)  personal  inconvenienee,  &tigue,  and  selffdezual 
He  put  himself,  that  He  might  fulfil  his  gracious  design,  and  minister 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  others.  On  some  occasioBa 
we  see  Him  depriying  himself  of  rest,  on  others  of  food,  rather  than 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  those,  who  came  to  Hin  for  instruction 
or  relief.  Remember  how  little  encouragatnent  He  met  with  in  bk 
charitable  attempts.  Nolwiihstandiag  the  miglMiy  works  wbich  He 
did,  the  cures  wliich  He  performed,  the  blessings  whldi  He  dispensed 
wherever  He  came,  how  few  believed  on  Him !  How  small  a  number 
of  those.,  among  whom  He  went  about  doing  good,  were  induced  to 
receive  and- honour  Him  as  a  Prophet  sent. from  God!  Even  such  as 
had  recourse  to  Him  as  a  Physician  for  their  bodies,  yet,  in  generalj^ 
rejected  Him  as  a  spiritual  Saviour.  •  Remember  ^rtmsr,  #hat  ingra>^ 
titode,  reproach,  and  persecution  He  encountered  tbroughoiit  the 
discharge  of  his  office!  With  what  unthankful  and  even  injurious 
treatment  was  bis  kindness  frequently  repaid!  His  enemies^ instead 
of  being  reconciled  by  his  miracles  of  love  and  mercy,  only  hated 
Him  the  more  for  these  proofs  of  his  Irvine  auth(Hrity.  The  more 
^ood  He  di<l,  the  more  perversely  were  they  set  against  Him,  and  tho 
more  maliciously  did  they  seek  his  life.  Remember  all  these,  things  2 
and  tlnnk  what  temptations  He  was  under  to  become  weary  in  well-* 
doing.  But  He  yielded  not  to  these  temptations.  .  He  withstood 
them  all.  He  endured  unto  the  end.  He  patiently ^perse^ered' in 
weH-doing.  He  healed  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest*  who  was  come 
out  to  seize  Him.  He  prayed  for  ^his  murderers.  He  forgave  tbe 
fbief,  who  had  reviled  Him  on  the  cross.  Are  you  a  diu^iple,  a 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ?  Then  go^  anddo  Thou  likewise.  Be  not 
vreary  in  well-doing. 

*  2.  Consider,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  towards 
yourself.  Has  he  been  weary  of  doing  good  to  i/ou  ?  From  the  hour 
of  your  birth  He  has  been  doing  you  good«  £!very  day  his  kindness 
towards  you  has  been  renewed.  To  Him  you  are  indebted  for  life, 
And  health,  and  strength;  for  food  and  raiment,  and  fKends ;  for  every 
thing  which  has  made  life'  jpleasant  or  comfortable.  But  He  has  added 
to  tnesfi  temporal   blessmgs  still  greater  mercies,    even  spiritual 
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blessings.  He  has  bestowed  on  you  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation. 
He  has  continued  them  to  you  until  this  very  day.  He  has  daily 
vouchsafed  to  you  fresh  supplies  of  his  Spirit,  to  warn,  to  strengthen, 
to  direct  you.  But  while  He  has  been  thus  forward  and  ready  to  do 
you  good,  have  you  not  been  backward  in  profiting  b]r  his  mercies? 
Have  you  not  abused  his  kindness,  turned  his  very  gifts  into  occasions 
of  sin,  and  presumed  on  his  long  suffering  and  forbearance  so  far,  as 
even  in  "a  degree  to  sin  on  that  grace  might  abound  ?  Have  you  not 
slighted  the  salvation,  which  He  has  offered  you?  Have  ^ou  not  pro- 
faned  his  Sabbaths,  neglected  his  worship^  despised  his  word,  and 
resisted  his  Spirit  ?  In  short,  have  you  not  done  enough  to  wear  out 
his  patience  ?  Have  you  not  been  so  unthankful,  and  unholy,  so  per- 
verse, and  provoking,  that  He  might  justly  have  been  weary  of  doing 
you  good,  and.  might  long  ago  have  ceased  to  shew  you  favour  and 
kindness?  But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Even  now  He  is  daily 
overlooking  many  offences^  daily  passing  by  many  provocations.  And 
shall  you  then  be  weary  of  well-doing  to  your  fellow-creatures  ? 
Freely  you  are  receiving,  freely  give.  Let  the  Lord's  conduct  towards 
you,  be  the  rule  of  your  conduct  towards  others^  Let  his  patience 
and  unwearied  kindness  to  you,  be  the  measure  of  your  patience  and 
kindness  to  them.  When  He  shall  be  weary  of  bearing  with  your 
infirmities,  and  of  ministering  to  your  wants;  then,  and  not  till  uieiiy 
deem  yourself  at  liberty  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing  towards  your 
weak  and  necessitous  brethren.'  pp.  103 — 107. 

The  following  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  occurs  in  a  Sermon  upon  2 
Tim.  i.  8.  It  is  entitled  *  mercy  in  that  day.' 

^  If  in  that  Day  we  find  not  mercy  of  the  Lord,  we  are  lost,  and 
miserable  for  ever.  This  is  a  truth  indeed  which  is  generally  admitted. 
Most  men  will  readily  confess,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  mercy ; 
but  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  understand  what  this  confession  implies* 
Do  tve  understand  it  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  all  entertain 
a  hope  of  finding  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  Day:  and  the  Lord  grant 
that  we  may  all  find  it.  But  while  we  entertain  this  hope,  do  we 
rightly  understand  What  it  means  ?  Are  we  sensible  what  mercy  is ; 
what  hoping  for  it  presupposes  ;  what,  by  professing  that  we  hope  for. 
itj  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ? — Let  us  further  consider  these  points. 

^  Mercy  is  another  word  for  grace.  It  is  an  act  of  free  and  unme- 
rited favour.  It  is  shewing  kindness  to  one  who  has  no  claim  to  it, 
and  is  totally  undeserving  of  it.  This  idea  of  mercy  should  be  cleacly. 
conceived,  and  constantly  kept  in  view.  Men  sometimes  say,  that 
such  a  person  deserves  to  have  mercy  shewn  to  him !  But  this  is  a  very, 
incorrect  and  careless  way  of  speaking.  .  A  man  can  never  deserve. 
ipercy.  There  may  be  some  circumstances  in  his  case,  which  may 
make  him  more  particularly  an^  object  of  compassion,  or  may  induce. 
\I8  especially  to  shew  mercy  to  him  in  preference  to  some  others  :  but 
neither  these^,  nor  any  other  circumstances  in  his  case,  can  give  him 
any  claim  to*  mercy.  The  very  supposition  of  such  a  claim  would. 
totally  contradict  every  idea  of  meicy.  When  a  criminal  by  his, 
Qffence  ha»  forfeited  hi^  Uf^;^  and  ib  Qo^demned  to  diet  the  King  fi:oDci. 
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pity  to  the  offender,  or  from  some  other  considerations  Best  known  to 
himself,  may  grant  a  pardon  and  remit  the  sentence.  Here  is  mercy, 
an  act  of  free,  unmerited  grace  to  the  undeserving,  and  the  guilty. 
But  to  say  t-\  it  there  could  be  any  thing  in  the  criminal  which  gave 
him  a  claim  to  in^rcy,  would  be  to  talk  absurdly.  If  indeed  be  has 
been  unjustly  condetnned,  then  he  may  reasonubiy  claim  to  have  his 
sentence  remitted,  and  we  may  truly  say  that  he  deserves  ^  pardon. 
But  in  this  case,  the  reversing  of  the  sentence,  thegranfr  to  him  of 
pardon,  is  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  of  justice  The  King  in  restoring 
hiiu  to  lil'e  and  iibety  does  not  even  display  his  clemency;  he  merely 
frees  an  injured  man  t'roiu  a  sentence,  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
passed  upon  him.  The  very  idea  then  of  mcrci/  naturally  shuts  out  ail 
idea  of  ?nent.  These  two  things  are  totally  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  can  never  exist  together.  Observe  what  St.  Paul  says  on  this 
subject,  rie  tells  us  plainly  that  Merqy,  and  Merit,  or  in  other  words, 
Grace,  and  ^orks,  imply  a  direct  con  trad  ictio'n  in  terms.  "  If  (says 
he)  it  is  by  Grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  Works :  otherwise  grace  is  no 
more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  Works,  then  it  is  no  more  of  Grace : 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.''*  A  thing  cannpt  at  the  same  time 
be  both  a  Gift  and  a  Debt.  If  it  be  a  gift,  it  is  not  a  debt ;  if  it  be  a 
debt,  it  is  not  a  gift.*    pp.  SI?*— 19. 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  when  they  talk  of  hoping  to 
find  rhercy,  mean  in  fact  to  say  that  they  hope  to  find  justice  in  that 
Day;  and  that  their  hopes  of  being  favourably  received  then  are  built, 
not  on  God  8  free  mercy,  but  on  their  own  merits,  and  on  their  secret 
claims  to  reward.  We  may  judge  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  language 
which  is  often  heard  from  persons,  and  the  diijpositions  which  are 
frequently  seen  in  them,  while  yet  they  profess  to  trust  only  in  the 
Divine  Mercy.  When  asked  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them,  "^^hat  reason  do  they  give  ?  They  say  they  hope  to  fiYid  mercy 
with  God,  <  because  their  sins  have  'been  so  few,  or  tneir  good  actions^ 
'  so  many ;  because  they  owe  no  ill  will  to' any  one  or  are  so  much 
f  better  than  many  of  their  neighbours ;  because  they  have  been 
*  kind,  or  just,  or  charitable ;  because  they  have  read  their  Bible, 
^  have  said  their  prayers^  and  have  frequented  the  house  of  God.'^^  . 
This  is  their  language.  But,  my  brethren,  what  does  such  language, 
prove  ?  It  proves  that  those  who  use  it  are  trusting,  not  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  but  to  their  awn  merits.  Their  ground  of  hope  is  some- 
thing in  themselves.  They  think  that  they  have  in  them  some  jgood 
thing,  which  will  recommend  tliem  to  their  Jud^e,  and  claim  his 
favour.  But  such  recommendations,  such  claims  will  yield  no  conso- 
lation, no  security  in  that  day.  All  such  self-righteous  |)leas  must 
fail.  The  vanity  of  them  will  then  be  fully  seen.  Whatever  excuses 
for  their  sins,  whatever  boastings  of  their  goodness  men  may  now 
make,  in  that  day  <*  every  mouth  shall  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
«  become  guilty  befoi;ie  God.  '  Mercy  then  will  be  the  only  plea. 
Then  every  heart  will  cry,  **  Enter  not  into  judgement  with  us,  O 
'^  Lord;  but  have  mercy  upon  us  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy . 
frequented  for  the  sake  of  the  privacy  whidi  it  allowed  him»  be  was 

*  Romans  xi.  6. 
Vol.  IV.  N.S.  3  B 
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*'  tender  mercies." — And  blessed  will  those  be  who  then  find  mercy, 
for  they  only  shall  be  savedy  and  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord/  pp.  221,  222. 

Art.  XVI.  Memoirs  of  Francisy  commonly  called  St  Francis  de 
SaleSf  Titular  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Geneva  Translated  from 
the  French.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Translator.  12mo. 
pp.  2^.  Price  58.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

QNE  of  the  discouraging  signs  of  the  present  times,  is  the 
revival  of  Popery,  with  a  degree  of  vigour,  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, and  a  grossness  of  feature,  scarcely  inferior  to  what 
it  exhibited  in  its  most  persecuting  ages.  No  man  of  an  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  mind,  and  especially  no  zealous  Pro- 
testant, can  have  witnessed  certain  recent  occurrences  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  without  mingled  sentiments  of  disgust 
and  alarm .  The  tone  ot  arrogance  assumed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Roman  Church,  his  restoration  of  the  intriguing  Order  of 
the  Jesuits ;  the  bigoted  and  sanguinary  proceedings  of  bis 
dutiful  and  devoted  son  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  odious  Court  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  oppressed 
kingdom  ;  the  mummeries  lately  practised  in  France,  by  the 
authority,  and  under  the  direction,  of  its  present  Rulers  ;  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
that  ill-fated  country, — to  which  may  be  added  the  Protest  of 
the  Cathohc  bishops  in  Belgium  against  the  mild  and  tolerant 
constitution  of  their  present  Sovereign,  claiming  in  the  most 
arrogant  language,  political  influence  and  power; — all  these 
facts  concur  to  prove  that  there  is,  in  the  very  system  oi  Popery, 
an  inherent  and  incorrigible  tendency  to  iatrigue,  intolerance, 
i^nd  the  grossest  superstition. 

But  while  we  affirm  this,  and  while  the  melancholy  confirma- 
tion of  our  statement  is  immediately  betbre  our  eyes,  we  most 
.cheerfully  acknowledge  tbat  there  has  appeared  at  times 
much  latent  but  sincere  piety  within  the  pale  of  that  Commu- 
ilion,  and  that  it  has  given  to  the  Christian  Church  some  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  some  ot  its  most  zealous  advo- 
cates. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Pascal^  Penelon,  and  Francis  de  Sales.  The  life 
and  writings  of  the  latter  of  these  distingui.^hed  individuals  are 

Siss  ki)own  in  England  than  those  of  the  two  former,  and  in- 
eed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  reputation,  except  among  Catholics.  But  the 
public  is  indebted  to  the  compiler  and  translator  ot  the  interest- 
ing little  volume  before  us,  for  bringing  under  their  notice  the 
memoiA  of  a  man,  who  was  unquestionably  in  his  day  the  firm- 
est pillar  of  the  Church  to  which  be  belonged.  The  following 
sketch  of  his  life  v?IIl  not,  we  think,  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  - 
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Francis  de  Sales  was  born  A.  D.  1567.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  SaVoy. 
At  a  very  early  period  he  gave  the  most  gratifying  indications, 
both  of  genius  and  piety.     *  At  an  age,'   says  his  biographer, 

*  in  which  we  believe  that  we  do  much,  if  we  can  instruct  chil- 

*  dren  by   amusing  them,  the  little  Francis  made  it  both  his 

*  business  and  his  pleasure,  to  read  pious  books,  to  receive  in- 
^  structioD,  to  attend  Divine  worship,  to  solicit  his  parents   on 

*  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  to  retrench  whatever  he  could  from 

*  his  own  allowances  for  their  assistance.'  (p.  2.)  He  received 
his  elementary  education  at  the  college  of  Annessy,  from  tutors 
of  considerable  eminence,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesuitry 
by  whose  instruction  he  made  early  and  rapid  progress  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature.      *  As  his    attachment  to  piety 

*  never  gave  him  a  distaste  for  study,  so  the  pleasure  which  he 
^  found  in  study  never  abated  his  piety.  The  first  fruit  of  his 
^  study  was  a  conviction,  that  as  all  that  he  was,  and  all  that  he 

*  knew,  came  from  God,  so  he  ought  to  consecrate  himself  to 

*  God  without  reserve,  and  he  resolved  to  do  so.'  (p.  4.)  When 
he  had  scarcely  entered  his  twelfth  year,  he  embraced  the  cle- 
rical profession,  preparatory  to  w  hich  he  received  the  tonsure 
in  1578.  To  the  austerities  and  seclusion  connected  with  the 
views  he  entertained  of  religion,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
tiiat  deep  tinge  of  melancholy  which  overspread  his  mind  in 
early  youth,  and  those  gloomy  apprehensions  with  which  he 
was  occasionally  exercised.  One  of  these  distressing  seasons 
is  thus  described  by  his  biographer,  together  with  the  manner 
in  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  restored. 

*  About  this  time  he  was  severely  proved.  Darkness  and  trouble 
were  suddenly  spread  over  his  mina,  dryness  and  aversion  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  All  in  which  he  had  hitherto  so  much  delighted, 
pious  exercises,  good  works,  meditation,  prayer,  study,  every  tiling 
wearied  him,  every  thing  repelled  him,  all  became  a  burden  to  him. 
In  this  afflictive  dispensation,  the  enemy  took  occasion  to  suggest  the 
most  desperate  idea,  which  a  person  who  loves  God  can  entertain. 
Francis,  at  his  instigation,  believed  himself  a  reprobate.  What  a 
subject  of  despair  for  him,  whose  greatest  delight  it  had  hitherto 
been,  to  look  forward  towards  eternity,  as  that  period  wherein  he 
might  possess  the  plenitude  of  Divine  Love !  Henceforth  his  days 
passed  without  comfoit,  and  his  nights  without  sleep.  He  neither 
ate  nor  drank  but  on  compulsion,  and  he  spent  all  his  time,  when 
alone,  in  mourning  and  in  weeping;  while  the  presence  of  those 
whom  he  could  not  avoid  seeing,  imposed  a  constraint  upon  him,  and 
prevented  the  free  indulgence  of  his  grief.  His  condition  becamen 
m  a  short  time  such,  that  they  began  to  fear  for  his  life. 

'  But  God  perniitteih  not  his  servants  to  be  tempted  above  what 
they  are  able  to  bear..  As  Francis  was  one  day  pouring  forth  his 
«orrow»  before  the  Almighty  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  lie 
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led,  in  the  an^ish  of  his  heArt,  to  pray,  that  ^*  if  it  should  one  day 
'<  prove  his  inisenr  to  be  condemned  to  hate  God  eternally,  he  would 
**  at  least  grant  nim  the  grace  not  to  continue  one  moment  in  tliis 
*'  life,  in  which  he  should  not  love  him  with  all  his  might."  This 
fervency  of  prayer  in  Francis  prevailed.  The  peace  of  heart  wliich 
he  required  was  granted  him,  and  the  cause  of  all  his  malady  being 
removed,  he  returned  home  with  gladness,  and  such  an  air  of  health, 
as  caused  ^is  preceptor,  and  those  who  had  despaired  of  his  life,  a 
surprise  equal  to  the  pleasure  so  sudden  a  change  afforded  them.' 
pp.  5— -8. 

In  his  17th  year  he  was  removed  from  Annessy  to  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Padua,  where  greater  literary  advantages  were  en- 
joyed, but  which  also  proved  a  scene  of  great  temptation.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  dissolute  youths  who  ridiculed  his  piety, 
and  endeavoured  to  triumph  over  his  virtue,  he  was  called  to  the 
exercise  of  a  degree  of  firmness  of  conduct,  little  inferior,  perhaps, 
to  that  for  which  Joseph  is  celebrated  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

After  having  coirpleted,  with  a  high  degree  of  reputation, 
his  academical  course,  Francis  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  rapidly  passed  through  the  several  stages  of  ec- 
clesiastical preferment;  being  quickly  nominated  Provost  oi 
Annessy,  (an  office  equivalent  to  an  £n«^lish  Deanery)  and, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva.  Here  he  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Dissidents 
from  the  Catholic  Church  ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  said,  he  res- 
tored by  his  mild  and  conciliatory  deportment,  no  less  than  hy 
his  arguments  to  have  restored  to*  the  bosom  of  ^Ima  Jfafer. 
Such  was  his  zeal  in  this  service,  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
as  a  Champion  of  the  Papal  See^  that  he  received  a  special  com- 
0}issioli  from  Pope  Clement  VIII,  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  the  celebrated  Reformer^  Theodore  Beza.  This  Heretic, 
however,  proved  above  his  match,  and  the  only  effect  he  eould 
produce  by  all  the  soft  words,  and  hard  arguments  he  employed, 
was  to  melt  the  Reformer  into  tears;  tears  which  the  Catholic 
biographer  ascribes  to  the  convincing  force  of  the  Provost's 
reasoning,  but  which  Protestants  would  ratlier  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Beza's  regret,  that  so  good  and  amiaUe  a  madu  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  communion  of  so  worldly  and  dekicfed  a 
Church. 

llie  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  Francis  did  not,  however,  render 
him  inactive.  He  was  in  laboura  most  abundant^  and  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office^  he  encmmiered  dangers  and 
hardships  from  which  it  is  probable  the  most  zeatons  Methodist 
of  the  present  day  would  shrink. 

<  As  one  instance,  among  many  which  might  be  produced,  of  the 
^eal  with  which  he  laboured  in  this  mission,  it  may  be  reeorded»  ibal 
while  he  resided  at  Thonon,:  he  was  obliged  togoevergt^ljt  la. the 
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fortress  of  Allingues  to  celebrate  mass.  Theriver  Durance  iatenrened^ 
and  often,  when  the  river  was  impassable  by  reason  o£  the  broken  and 
floating  ice,  he  laid  down  upon  a  log  of  timber,  and  steering  himself 
by  means  of  his  legs  and  arms,  he  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  tjje 
same  day,  and  that  with  as  much  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  been  accom- 
modated with  a  boat,  or  a  bridge.'  pp.  21—22. 

If  credit  can  be  fjiven  to  the  Catholic  historians  of  those  times, 
the  personal  exertions  of  Francis  were  the  means  of  winning 
ov^rinore  than  70,000  Calvinists  and  Zuinglians,  to  tl\e  Romau 
Catholic  Faith.  Had  he  been  the  instrument  of  winniag  froin 
sin  to  holiness  an  equal  number,  his  name  would  have  indeecl 
deserved  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  But  what  the 
nature  of  their  conversions  was,  may  be  too  clearly  inferred  ifromi 
the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  of  great  celebrity,  the  Duke  of 
Snlly,  who  speaks  thus  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  converts, 
the  buke  de  Lendiguieres. 

^*  *  I  did  not  eveii  except  Lesdiguieres,  their  (the  Protestanta) 
'^  Achilles,  provided  that  he  waited  for  this  extremity  to  separata 
^*  himself  from  them.  In  reality,  without  judging  too  rashly  of  this 
^'  officer,  it  might  be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  only  religion 
^*  capable  of  Exjng  him,  was  that  which  could  secure  hin»  the  possession 
**  of  his  riches,  and  the  authority  he  had  always  exercised  throughout 
"  his  province*'"  p.  72. 

In  1602,  Frant3is  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Geneva,  an  office 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  both  on  account  of  his  setf- 
denyius:  habits,  and  his  zeal  in  defending  the  Catholiq  religion. 
Few  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren  would  be  disposed  to  envy  hinx 
an  appoifitHielit  which  could  not  fall  to  exixiide  him  to  considerr 
sible  danger,  and  the  emoluments  of  which  the  Geaevese  Dissir 
denits  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 

Upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  however,  he  entered  with  great 
zeal,  and  continued  to  discharge  them  with  unabated  diligenoe, 
till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1602,  at  Lyons.  An  intelligent 
traveller  who  in  1667,  visited  the  monastery  within  whose  wallf 
he  expired,  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the  last  moments 
of  this  distinguished  prelate. 

*"AVe  visited  the  room  where  he  died;  and  poured  out  our  souls  in 
"  prayer  close  to  the  very  bed,  from  which  the  soul  of  this  eminent 
<'  saint  departed  from  earth,  to  behold  the  glory  of  his  Lord.  This 
**  place  might  indeed  be  termed  a  garret,  radier  than  any  Uiing  else* 
'^  It  is  now  8  sort  of  lutaber-room  in  the  roof  of  the  gardener'sTodge, 
<<  who  still  occiwies  the  lower  apartments,  and  talked,  with  tears,  of 
'<  the  blessed  St.  Francis,  oflen  repeating  his  last  words,  *  O!  my 
**  Gk)d,  my  desire  is  to  thee.  As  the  hart  panteth  afler  the  water* 
**  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God !  Yes,  mine  eyes  shall 
<*  behold  thee,  and  not  another ;  my  heart  and  my  flesh,  r^oice  before 
**  the  living  God  1  I  shall  enter  his  gates  with  thanksgivivmg,  and  his 
*'  courts  with  praise!  I  will  sing  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for  ever  and 
•*  ever.    O,  when  shall  I  appear  before  jny  6od  in  Zion.    He^  Jesus, 
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^'  is  a  faithful  God,  and  a  Saviour!  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins 
**  of  the  whole  world.  He  shall  wash  out  my  sins,  and  blot  out  my 
**  transgressions.'"   pp.  92—93. 

About  fifty  years  after  his  decease,  inconsequence,  we  are  told, 
of  the  odour  of  sanctity  that  perpetually  emanated  from  hi^ 
grave — the  miracles  which  were  performed  at  his  tomb — his 
powerful  intercession  at  the  court  of  Heaven,  for  all  true  Catho- 
lics,— he  was  honoured  with  a  formal  beatification  from  thehaads 
of  Alexander  Vll.,  and  his  festival  is  annually  observed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  on  the  29th  of  January. 

We  might  extract  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  firom 
tbe  pious  apophthegms,  memorable  sayings,  and  instructive 
anecdotes,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  before  us ; 
but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  in  which  they  will  find  much  useful  information  com- 
pressed into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  presented  in  an  inte- 
resting, though  som  ewhat  inelegant  form. 

Art.  XIII.  Statements  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
South  of  France f  sines  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Family  :  con- 
taining a  Petition  addressed  to  Louis  XVHI.  by  the  principal  Pro- 
testants of  Nismes;  a -Narrative  in  Defence  of  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Languedoc,  which  was  laid  before  the  King,  &c.  Together 
with  a  Prefatory  Address,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Sufferings  of  that 
Oppressed  People,  from  the  earliest  periods,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Ingram  Cobbin.  Second  Edition,  with  many  important  additions, 
pp.  xxviii.and  119.     Price  4s.  London,  Ogle  and  Co,     1815. 

pOR  more  than  twenty  years  the  British  nation  has  been  en- 
gaged .  in  war  against  the  succession  of  terrifying  monsters 
which  modern  France  has  engendered.  We  have  fought 
against  revolutionary  France,  republican  France,  consular 
France,  and  imperial  France ;  and  at  last,  we  have  conquered. 
We  have  displayed  unexampled  energies;  we  have  lavished  rivers 
of  the  blood  of  our  children ;  we  have  incurred  five  hundred 
millions  of  additional  debt,  to  bow  us  down  to  the  dust,  to  fill 
bur  land  with  paupers,  to  depress  our  manufactures,  to  ruin  our 
{Agriculture,  and  to  crush  our  posterity.  But  we  haVe  deposed 
Buonaparte,  and  we  have  restored  (he  royal  house  of  Bourbon. 
.  If  the  princes  of  that  illustrious  house  had  disapproved  the 
tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  as  much  as  they  abhorred  his  person, 
and  trembled  at  his  name;  if  their  gratitude  to  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  nation  had  borne  any  proportion  to 
the  transcendent  generosity  which  recdved  them,  fed  them, 
restored  them,  and  again  restored  them ; — the  afflictive  details 
of  this  pamphlet  had  not  existed. 

In  several  of  the  Southern  Departments  of  France,  the  most 
industrious,  wealthy,  and  respectable  part  of  the  population  is 
PrQtqstant^    On  the  first  restoratioa  of  liouis,  XVIIL  thej  par- 
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took  of  the  general  joy  which  all  men  of  peaceful  and  virtuous 
habits  then  entertained.  They  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  the 
military  tyranny,  they  confided  in  the  public  professions  of  the 
King,  and  their  churches  resounded  with  praises  and  prayers 
and  congratulatory  discourses  on  the  events  whicli  they  regarded 
as  so  auspicious  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  just  reasons  for  appre- 
hension. Reports  were  triumphantly  circulated,  that  now  no 
religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  would  be  suffered  in  France. 
Threatenings  of  the  most  ominous  kind  were  disseminated.  The 
disastrous  appearances  received  a  mysterious  aggravation,  in 
the  line  of  the  tours  and  progresses  of  a  Prince  and  Princess 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  the  Protestants  pro- 
ceeded to  many  acts  of  insult  and  injury  ;  they  boasted  of  en- 
couragement from  an  exalted  quarter;  and  no  evidence  was 
furnished  to  refute  their  boastings. 

But  it  was  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Royal  Family, 
tViat  the  most  dismal  portents  were  realized.     Troops  of  low 
and  sanguinary  wretches  have  acted  again,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  horrors  of  Paris— September  1792.     These  mobs  have  pa- 
raded the  streets,   crying,    Give  us  the  blood  of  the  Protes- 
tants I    In  many  instances  they  have  bad  their  gratification* 
The  sacking  of  the  houses  of  their  victims  has  rewarded  and 
stimulated  their  exertions.     Not  a  few  of  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants, and  those  among  the  very  respectable  ranks,  have  been 
massacred.     Hundreds  of  families  have  fled  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  mountains  and  deserts,  leaving  their  property  to  the  rapa- 
cious hands  of  the  unbridled  mob.     Several  places  of  worship 
have  been  destroyed.     Children  have  been  torn  from  their  pa- 
rents to  be  re-baptized  by  the  CathoUc  Priests.    Pillage,  cruelty, 
and  horrid  obscenity,  have  seemed  to  possess  the  privilege  of 
reigning  and  triumphing.     The  municipal  authorities  have  been 
imable,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  wilHng,  to  protect  the 
helpless  victims,  or  to. repress  the  troops  of  incendiaries  and  as- 
sassins.    One  of  the  banditti,  who  boasted  of  having  with  his 
own  hand  killed  thirteen  Protestants,  was  arrested  ;  but  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  rewarded  by  promotion  in  the  National 
Guard.     This  wretch  has  continued  his  atrocities,  long  indeed 
without  restraint ;  but  he  has  been  lately  again  arrested,  liberated 
by  his  confederates,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  (Nov.  21.)  by 
the  firmness  of  General  de  la  Garde,  remanded  to  prison.* 

*  It  appears  from  subsequent  information,  that,  on  the  last  journey 
of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  the  South  of  France,  the  Protestants 
petitioned  him  for  liberty  to  re-open  and  re-occupy  their  churches, 
from  which  they  had  been  for  months  excluded.  This  petition  was, 
it  seems,  granted ; — it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  bad  the 
interferencp  of  his  Bpyftl  Highneiss  supeneded  the  necessity  d£  such 
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Three  or  four  months  ago,  a  most  respectable  petition  i^as 
presented  to  Louis  XVIII.  imploring  his  protection  in  the  most 
affecting  terms.  It  was  received  coldly,  and  honoured  with  no 
reply."^  A  pamphlet  was  hastily  drawn  up,  with  the  title,  Com- 
plaints  of  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Lan^uedoc :  but  it  had 
scarcely  issued  from  the  press,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
police  of  Paris. 

These  melancholy  facts  are  chiefly  deduced  from  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Our  space  does  not 
permit  many  extracts.  The  first  of  the  following  passages  is 
from  a  very  interesting  letter  of  the  aged  and  worthy  senior 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Nismes,  M.  Desmont ;  whose  name  may 
now  with  safety  be  published,  since  the  blood  of  his  martyr^ 
dom  has  flowed, 

*I  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  your  British  and  Foreign  Society, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  your  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies;  but  I 
have  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  admirable  design  of  dis* 
pensing  Bibles  in  every  known  language,  and  the  noble  andgenerous 
sacrifices  made  by  those  Societies ;  and  I  pray  that  He  who  is  the 
beginner  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  may  favour  them  with  his  choicest 
blessing,  and  prosper  his  work  in  their  hands.  O  how  glorious  it  is 
thus  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  to  consecrate  that  tem- 
poral prosperity  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  your  happy  country, 
to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  good  of  your  feliow- 
creatures !'— Jan.  10,  1815. 

*  Scarce!  V  was  Louis  arrived  the  second  time  in  the  capital  of  bis 
Idngdom,  wlien-^the  South  of  France  was  soon  thrown  into  the  most 
h<Nrrible  confusion,  the  old  cry  of  <«  Enemies  to  Church  and  State" 
was  revived,  the  Protestants  were  stigmatized  as  Buonapartistfl,  mnd 
the  most  abandoned  wretches,  having  branded  chem  with  an  oppro- 
brious name,  conceived  that,  by  hunting  them  down  with  unabated 
cruelty,  they  should  merit  the  name  of  Bourbonists,  and  make  their 
slaughtered  corpses  the  stepping  stones  to  favour  and  power.  To  de- 
tail the  base  ingratitude,  gross  obscenity,  disgusting  superstition,  and 
infernal  cruelties,  practised  during  this  shocking  attempt  to  CKter- 
minate  the  Reformed  Churches  from  the  soil  of  Fr^ince,  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  he  as  imprudent  ax  unavailing  You  will  find 
m  the,  pamphlet  accompanying  this  letter,*  some  things  th.it  will 
shock  the  huruanity  of  English  bodoms.  Happy,  happy  Protestaatg 
c£  that  favoured  land !  No  rude,  infuriated  mub  shouts  tbrough  your 
streets  and  villages,  *^  Give  us  the  blood  of  the  Protestants i  Let  us 
wash  our  hands  in  their  blood !  Vive  le  St.  Barth^ltoi  1" — It  is  ine* 


a&  application  Unhappily,  however,  the  above  named  General,  who 
was  conimitit^loned  to  give  effect  to  the  Duke^s  tardy  acquiescencct 
was  assassinated  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  a  sanguinary  and  jfero- 
cious  mob.  This  is  the  second  General  Ofiicer  who  has  fa$eii  /i  viotioi 
to  a  cruel  fanatirJam. 
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laneholy  as  afflicting  to  think'  that,  und^r  the  reign  of  a  soverefgn  so 
naturally  mild  as  Louis  XVIIL  and  mthin  the  reach  of  so  many  Pro- 
testant Frincesy  who  have  twice  placed  the  august  family  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  19th  century,  .so  mapy  Pro- 
testants should  have  been  pillaged  and  massacred,  and  the  authors  of 
these  crimes  allowed  to  triumph  fjoith  impunity  over  the  bleeding 
bodies  ot  their  innocent  victims  V  p.  105.  ' 

it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  to  any  friend  of  humanity,  thfkt 
this  is 'a  subject  whioh  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
Ministry  and  its  negotiators,  in  a  manjaer  infinitely  u)or6  -im- 
perious than  questions  of  territory  and  commerce.  What  a 
piBiinfb)  Inflection  it  is^  that  we,  Britons  and  Protestants^  have 
restored  the  Pope  to  his  temporal  dominion,  «nd  the  Kingn  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and 'Naples  to  their  patrimonial  statles; — but 
trehave  never  made,  or  attempted  to  tmakes  one  stipulation,  in 
favour  of  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessingps,  a  blessing  insepa- 
rable from  man^s  highest  interest  and  hope,  the  liberty  of  re- 
ligious PROFESSION  AN^D  WORSHIP  \  What  IS  the  guilt  of  this 
omission  in  the  sight  of  the  Righteous  God,  and  what  niust  be 
its  ineyitable  consequences,  ouf  souls  shudder  to  thiiik.  If'to 
all  this  guilt,  we  add  insensibility  to  the  cry  of  blood  from  our 
tnartj^red'fellow-christian's  in  France,  may  it  not  be  feared  that 
we  shall'  then  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquities,  tod 
**  wrath  will  come  .upon  us  to  the  uttermost  ?"  .  ^   . :,  , 

We  wotild  implore,  in  the  most  earnest  and  impassioned  man- 
nerja.ll  our  readers  to  pour  out  their  ardent,  prayers 'to  the 
AU-merciful  God,  and  to  use  their  utmost  influence  with  men, 
that  this  reproach  arid  ruin  may  be  rolled  away  from  us  J;    ' 

'%*  We  have*  heard  that  the  General  Body  of  Dissenting  Mini^- 
teVsliaVe  held  a  meeting  at  the  Library  in  Kedcross-Mre^  on  this 
interesting  business ;  and  that  a  deputation  appointed  b^  them'  to 
make  application  to  Government,  has  been  received  wiih  great  atten- 
tion by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  assured  of  the  detcf  nioatiQB  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  interfere  promptly  and  with  zeal  on  behalf 
of  thie  Frendi  Protestants.  In  the  mean  time,  heart-rending  ac- 
counts are  pouring  in,  from  most  respectable  characters  at  Montau- 
baA,^  Bourdeaux,  4^c.  confirming  and  amplifying  all  that  we  h^ave 
'heard^of  the  atrocities  perpetrated.  We  also  are  |>articulav]y  grati- 
'  fi^d  by  the  infbrmation  that  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  London 
have  determined  to  make  in  their  congregations,  and  to  rebommend 
to  their  brethren  throughout  the  kingdom^  CIpll£ctiqns  for  the 
pecuniary  relief  of  the  thousands  who  are  sufiering  the  Joss  of  all 
tilings  flrom  thit'TeneWed  kindling  of  the  fires  of  persecution. 
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,  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xioho  have  inorJcs  in  the  press,  mU  oUige 
the  CpnductBrs  qf  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  senaing  Information 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  tjoorhs  ; 
iBohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PubUc,  if 
consistent  toith  its  plan. 


In  the  press,  Eighteen  Sermons,  se- 
lected from  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  Phi- 
lip Henry,  A.  M.  including  the  last  ser- 
iBon  which  he  preached.  To  which  wi  11 
be  added,  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr. 
Henry,  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Talents, 
A.  M.  also  the  substance  of  a  Sermon 
preached  on  the  same  occasion,  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  from  his  father's 
dying  words.  The  Sermons,  of  which 
none  have  ever  been  before  published, 
will  form  an  8vo.  volume,  of  about  400 
pages.  The  Editor,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Shrewsbury,  has  selected  them  from  the 
original  MSS.  in  the  handwritiug  of  the 
Venerable  Author.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Rev..  Matthew  Henry,  in  com- 
r  piling  his  great  work,  the  Exposition  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  was  con- 
siderably indebted  to  the  numerous  pa- 
pers of  his  revered  Father;  and  it  is 
gomewhat  singular  that  none  of  the  pro* 
Ructions  of  Philip  Henry  have  hitherto 
been  laid  before  the  public. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Travels  of 
Ali  Bey,  ia  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  be- 
tween the  years  1803  and  1807.  Writ, 
ten  by  Himself,  and  translated  into 
English.  Ali  Bey  has  been  long  known 
to  Men  of  Science  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Travelling  as  a  Mussulman 
and  Prince,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give, 
nmong  much  curious  matter,  some  new 
and  interesting  relations,  which  no  Chris- 
tian has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  work  will  make  two  vo- 
lumes quarto,  illustrated  by  about  one 
bundred  Plates. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  short- 
ly publish  a  new  edition  of  the  History 
of  Fiction :  being  a  Critical  Ac^.unt  of 
the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of 
Fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek  Ro- 
mances to  the  Novels  of  the  present  age. 
By  John  Dnnlop  :  in'3  vols,  post  8vo. 
beautifully  printed  by  BaUantyne,  uui- 
formly  with  Mr.  Ellis's  ]^arly  ^n|[llsh 
^oQiaqces. 


Also,  a  second  edition  of  a  Treatise 
on  some  Practical  Points  relating  to  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye.  By  the  late  John 
Cunningham  Saunders.  Illustrated  with 
eight  Engravings,  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  in  8vo. 

The  Antiqaary,  a  Novel,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering, 
will  shortly  appear. 

Medico  -  Chirurgical  Transactions, 
published  by  the  Medical  and  Chijurgi- 
cal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  VI.  in  8vo. 
is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  in  the  press, 
the  second  voluhje  of  his  History  of 
•  England,  containing  the  History  of  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  I.  Edward  IL  Ed- 
ward III.  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.— Alsojlhe  History  of  Religion 
in  England — the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  and  of  the  English  Language 
and  Prose  Literature. 

Paul's  Letters  front  his  Kinsfolks, 
being  a  Series  of  Letters  firom  the  Con- 
tinent, are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Parkyns  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  Monastic  and  Baronial 
Remains,  in  8  vols,  royal  8 vo.  illustra- 
ted by  upwards  of  100  engravings,  ^ 

In  the  conrse  of  ne%t  Spring  will  be 
published,  the  Botauist*»  Companion, 
containing  descriptions  of  all  the  Plants 
growing  wild  in  this  Country,  and  also 
such  as  are  cultivated  for  the  purposes 
of  Medicine,  .with  an  account  of  their 
virtues,  preparation,  &c.  Also,  descrip- 
tions of  the  Nature,  Uses*  and  Culture 
of  the  British  Grasses,  and  other  Plants 
useful  in  Agriculture,  the  Arts,  and 
RuraF  Economy  ;  with  tha  best  modes  of 
forming  Meadow  and  Pasture  Land. 
To  which  is  added,  a  famili?ir  Introduc- 
tion to  the  study  oif  the  Linnsan  Sys- 
tem of  Botany,  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Plants.  By  W.  Salisbury.  In  2  vols, 
duodecimo.  The  Uses  ^|)d  Culture  of 
Plants  have  engaged  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  Au^orfof  th« last, thirty* 
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five  years,  part  of  which  time  he  liaS 
devoted  to  the  conducting  of  experU 
tkicnts  for  the  Board  of  Agricultar^ 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  many  useful  facts  relative 
to  the  British  Grasses,  &c.  not  before 
noticed. 

Mr.  A.  Nesbit  has  just  finished  a 
Treatise  on  Practical  Mensuration,  in 
eight  parts. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished. Travels  in  Beloochlstan  and 
Sinde,  accompanied  by  a  Geographical 
and  Historical  Account  of  those  Coun- 
tries, with  a  Map.  By  Lieut.  Henry 
Pottinger,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  Assistant  to  the  Resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  his  Highness  the 
Peishwa,  and  late  Assistant  and  Sur- 
veyor with  the  Missions  to  Sinde  and 
Persia.  >  Illustrated  by  a  Map.  In  one 
volume  4to. 

In  a  state  of  forwardness,  a  History 
^  of  the  City  of  Chester,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  time.  .Illustrated 
with  five  engravings,  by  G.  Ciiitt,  in 
8vo. 

Dr,  Farre's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Liver,  Part  III.  and  Pathological  Re- 
searchcii.  Part  II.   will  shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Greig  will  complete  the  Border 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
December. 

Mr.  Britton  has  now  completed  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  forming  one  handsome  vo- 
lome,  in  imperial  and  medium  4to.  to 
correspond  with  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  Qreat  Britain,  and  crown  and 
stiper> royal  folio,  to  correspond  with 
Dugdale's  Monasticon, 

Br.  Valpy  has  just  completed  the 
third  edition  of  his  Greek  Delectus. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Biirder,  M.  A.  has 
in  the  press,  a  new  edition,  being  the 
fifth,  of  his  work,  entitled  OrienUl  Cus- 
toms j  it  has  been  revised  tbroughot^t, 
and  instead  of  forming  two  series  of  re- 
ferences to  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  whole  will  now  be  incorporated 
'in  one  arrangement.  The  first  volume 
'will  comprise  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  end  of  Solomon's  Song. 
The  second,  from  the  boginning  of 
Isaiah  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testa*- 
jnent.  Additions  will  be  made  tp  the 
extent  of  nearly  lOT)  pages  of  entirely 
new  matter,  containing  extracts  from 
some  recent  valuable  Travels,  and  a 
copious  list  of  Eastern  ^  literature.  It 
will  be  ready  for  publication  by  the  Ut 
«f  January;  1816. 


Preparing  for  publication,  by  subscrip- 
tion, Tboresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis : 
a  new  edition.  By  Thomas  Dunham 
Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  S-  A.  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  and  Rector  of  Heysham,  in 
Lancashire.  In  one  volume  folio,  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  engravings. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mund, Burke  are  m  a  state  of  forward- 
ness. 

In  the  course  of  Df^cember  will  ap- 
pcfar,  1.  The  Life  of  James  the  Second,. 
King  of  England,  collected  out  of  Me- 
moirs writ  of  his  own  Hand  ;  also,  King 
James's  Advice  to  bis  Son ;  and  that 
Monarch's  la^t  Will,  dated  Nov.  17^ 
1688.  The  whole  to  be  edited,  by  or- 
der of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B. 

F.  R.  S.  Historiographer  to  the  King, 
Chaplin  of  the  Household,  and  Libra- 
rian to  his  Royal  Highness. 

2.  The  entire  Works  of  Henry  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Surrey, '  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  elder.  Containing  much 
new  and  cur  ous  matter,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  &c.  &c.     By 

G.  F.  Nott,  O.U.  F.  S.  A.  late  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College.  Oxford.  The  pub- 
lication will  be  comprised  in  2  vols.  4to. 
embellished  with  highly  finished  por- 
traits, &c.  The  numt)er  printed  will  b< 
limited  to  50  copies  on  royal  4to.  an4 
400  on  demy  4to. 

In  a  state  of  forwardness,  Witt's  Re- 
creations, refined  and  augm(uted  with 
ingenious  Conceited  for  the  W  ttie,  and 
Merrie  Medicines  for  the  Melancholic- 
Printed  from  the  edition  of  1640.  To 
which  will  be  added,  som^  Prefatory 
Remarks  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  John 
Mennes,  and  Dr.  Smith.  And  Wit  Re- 
stored, in  severall  select  Poems  not  for- 
merly publish't.  London,  1658.  Also, 
Musarum  Deliciae,  or  the  Muses  Re- 
creation, containing  severall  Pieces  of 
Poetique  Wit.  London,  1656.  Th« 
three  Works  to  be  printed  in  two  vo- 
lumes, with  all  the  Cuts  re-engraved 
by  Mr.   Bewick. 

Preparing  for  publication,  an  Essay 
on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi,  with 
Plates.  By  Alexander  Marcet,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  one  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Opie  has  in  the  press  a  new  No- 
vel, entitled  St  Valentine's  Eve, 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  short- 
ly publish.  Compositions  in  Outline, 
from  Hesiod's  Theogony,  Works  and 
Days,  and  the  Days.     Engraved  by  J. 
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Biake,  from  ^csigDA  by  John  Flaxmafiy 
E.  A.    Professor    of  Sculpture  to  the 
^tiay)i{  Academy.    ToHo  size;  to  corre- 
.  apoiid  with  the  Outlines  from  Homer. 

In  the  course  of  December  will  ap- 
pear, a  new  edition  (consistiog  qf  only 
100  copies)  of  Censura  Literaria,  con- 
vening Titles,  Extracts,  and  Opinions 
of  Old  English  Books,  especially  those 
whiuh  are  scarce-  By  Sir  Egerton 
Biydges,  Bart.  K.  J.  M.  P.  In  Un  vo- 
lumei^y  8vo. 

Dr.  Aikin'  has  in  the  pres^,  Annaii 
of  fhe  Reigii  of  Ceorge  the  Third. 

Ur.  Bateman  will  shortly  publish  the 
fifth  Fasciculus  of  a  Scries  of  Engrav- 
ings of  Deliiieation<  of  the  Cutaneous 
Diseases,  comprised  in  the  Classifica- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Willan. 
^  Mr.  William  Danicll  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  remaining  numbers  of 
his  Voyage  round  Grt At  Britain. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  Author  of  the  Visit  to 
'Paris  in  IS  14,  has  in  the  press  in  an 
octavo  Toluorie,  Paris  Kevisited  in  1815, 
by  way  of  Brussels  ;  including  a  Walk 
over  the  n  Field  of  Battle  at  Waterloo ; 
'Observations  on  the  late  glorious  Mi  li- 
tary  Events  j  and  Anecdotes  of  the  En- 
gagements; a  View  of  the*  Capital  of 
France  when  in  the  occupation  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  Troops  ;  a  •minute  < 
Account  of  the  whole  Ptoce^edings  rela- 
tive to  the  removal  of  the  plundered 
Works  of  Art  from  the  Louvre,  with 
Rcftectionson  this  Measure  ;  concluding 
with  a  Chapter  on  the  Political  Tern  per 
and  Condition  of  Trance,  and  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  Bourbon  Government. 

.Early  in  December  will  be  published, 
a'Practical  and  Familiar  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles  6{  Religion  of 
the  United  Churches  of  England  and 
freland.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  0*Don* 
no^hue,  A.  M. 

Four  Letters  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to 
his  Children :  1.  Concerning '  thei? 
Speech  ;  2.  On  keeping  the  Lord's  Day ; 
3  On  Religion;  and  4.  On  Recovery 
from  Sickness ;  with'  a  Memoir  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  will  be  put>» 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

A  nqi^'arid  enlarged  edition  of  Aris- 
totle's Dissertatii>n  on  Rhetoric,  by 
D.  M.  Crim^^ir,  Esq.  «f  the  Middle 
Temple,  is  in  the  press.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  a  copious  Index,  and 
forms  a  large  volume  in  8vo. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Rcjyal  Military 
Academ^^  has  in  the  press,  and  will 
pnblith  in  the  month  of  Jailuary,  J816, 
an  Introduction  to  Plane  and  Spherical 


Trigonometry,  with  their  application  to 
the  Determination  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
tances, to  Projections  of  the  Sphere, 
Dialling  and  Astronomy.  ThAe  Work  is 
meant  for  the  use  of  Pupils  at  Mathe- 
matical Seminaries,  and  of  *'  first-year- 
men"  at  Co!  lege. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Dewhirst,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  has  issued  pYoposaTs  for 
publishing,  The  I^etter  and  Spirit  of 
Christian  Divinity  ;  or  Firty-twro  Ser- 
mons on  a  connected  c<»nrse  of  Evan- 
gelical subjects.  Tu  accTommodate  the 
lower  cla<'ses  of  society,  the  work  will 
be  published  in'  about  foily  monthly 
'  number!*,  price  fid.  each.  The  whole 
will  form  two  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  proceeding  in  arran^ 
ging  amats  of  materials  for,  a  Biogra- 
phical Dittionai^  of  Living  Artists, 
which  is  intended  to  be  published  as  a 
companiou  to  the  Dictionafy  of  Liv- 
ing Authors.  Immediate  communica- 
'tions  from  Artists  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Cotburn,  the  publisher. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published.  Closet  Prayer  the  Duty  of 
all  Christians,  proved  ihd  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  pious  Believers.  By 
Oliver  Heywood,  B.  D.  one  of  the  ejec- 
ted Ministers.  Revised,  with  a*  short 
sketch  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Kerby,  of  Lewes. 

In  the  press,  the  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  tllns- 
trated  by  eight  engravings  of  the  Grouud 
Plan;  Views,  and  Architectural  Detail, 
including  an  account  of  the  principal 
Monuments,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  interred  in  the 
Church.  By  John  Bviiton,  P,S.  A. 
Also  in  a  state  of  fortvardness,  Brit- 
ton*8  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  vol.  3.  to 
complete  the  Work,  whjch  will  embrace 
'l)istorical  and  descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  Towns,  Aniiqikitie^  Seats,  &c.  in 
the  north<^rn  part  of  the  Cdunty  ;  also 
a  neatly  engraved  Map  of  Wiltshire, 
and  engravings  to  Illustrate  the  im- 
mense Druidical  Temple  at  Avebary, 
St.  John^  Church  at  Devizes,  Chippen- 
ham, flee.  &c.  In  the  letter-press  will 
be  given  ai  particulaf  Account  of  the 
Temple  at  AvebUry,  with  histories  of 
•  MalmsbUiy  and  Laycock  Abbeys,  a  Bi- 
bliographical Catabgoe,  an  Inde^,  &c. 
— As  only  250  copies  of  this  vu)um« 
wilt  be  printed,  gentlemen  are  desired 
ta  send  in  fheir  names  immediately.  It 
will  be  published  in  Or  before  J'une  18)6. 
Mr.Wm.  Savage  proposes  to  publish 
by  lubscriptioo,  Practical  Hints  on  De** 
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coratlre  Printing ;  in  ifrhich  will  bp  g^- 
ven  Instructions  for  forming  the  finest 
l»lac;k  and  coloured  printing  inks,  for 
produqiiig  fiue  presswork,  and  for  print- 
ing in  colours,  with  specinaens  engrav- 
ed on  wc^. 

Mr.  James  BeJingfield,  Apothecary 
to  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  royal  8vo.  a  Compendium  of 
Medical  I?ractice,  illustrated  by  Cases 
and  Observations. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Boyne  has  in  the  press, 
C«irsory  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Human  Species, 
and  its  connections  with  surrounding 
agency.' 

Dr.  Bushy  is.  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  Musical  Biography,  comprising  Me- 
m9ir8  of  all  theemiQent  Composers  and 
Writers  of  the  present  day. 

.An  edition  of  the  Purple  Island,  a 
poem,  by  Pbioeas  Fletcher,  with  a  Dis- 
aertation  and  explanatory  Notes,  in  an 
octavo  yolvme,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keith  has  nearly  ready, 

9k  third  edition  of  his  Introduction  to 

,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 

.the  Stereographic  Projection    of    the 

Sphere.     . 

..There  is  190W  printing,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  at  their  sole  expence,  a  Dic- 
'  tion^y  of  the  Chinese  Language,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Morrison.  The  Work  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  parts :  the  first,  Chinese 
and  English,  arranged  according  to  the 
.  Chinese  Radicals ;  the  second,  Chinese 
and  English,  arranged  alphabeticatiy ; 
and  the  third,  English  and  Chinese.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  three  or  four 
volumea,  royal  4to.  The  work  will  eon- 

•  tain  forty  thoa^od  characters.  The 
derivation  of  the  character  will  be  no- 
ticed, and  its  meaning  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples.    Speoimens  of  the  Chuen  wan, 

•  OK  ancient  S^a<l  Character,  and  of  the 
present  Tsaoutsze,  or  Running^hand, 
will  be  given.  It  is  intended  to  publish 
the  Work  in  parts,  and  it  is  hoped  a 
49jr»t  part  will  be  completed  in  1 8 1 6.  A 
specimen  of  the  above  Work  may  be 
aeen  .at  Black,  Parry,  and  Co.'6,  I^ea- 
denliall-street,  where  also  the  names  of 
persons  desirous  of.  becoming  subscri- 
bers will  be  registered. 

Mr.  Leigh  announces  a  Work  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  comprising  a  faithful 
-Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
France,  from  the  landing  of  Bonaparte 
at  Cannes,  to  his  departure  for  St,  He- 
Jena  ;  including  a  coimected   and  im- 


partial Htstory  of  the  causes,  progress, 
.and  termination  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
1813;  and  particularly  a' most  .minute 
and  circumstantial  Account  of  the  me- 
.morabJe  Victory  of  Waterloo.  "The 
Work  is  in  great  forwardness,  the'Plans, 
ice,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Engravers, 
and  the  whole  will  be  completed  early 
in  January.  Authentic  commuuieations 
from  military  Gentlemen  will  be  esteem- 
ed a  peculiar  favour. 

During  the  first  week  of  December 
will  be  .published,  handsomely  printed 
in  4to.  .containing  four  hundred  pages 
of  Letter-press,  with  fifteen  engravings 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  aft, 
price  li.  iis.  in  extra  boards,  VoLrdu; 
the  First,  Part  I.  of  a  Supplement  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Editions  of  t]ie  Kqcy- 
clopaedia  Britannica.  To  this  first  part 
of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  prefixed'^Dissertation  I* 
exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the  Pror 
gress  of  Metaphysical,  Moral,  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy,  since  the  Revival 
of  Letters  in  Europe,  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art, Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  and  Edin.  &c. 
.This  Supplement  will  consist  of  five  vo- 
lumes, similar  in  size  to  the  principal 
Work^  and  accompanied  with  engra- 
vings. The  second  Part  of  VoU  I.  will 
be  published  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Oldfield  has  nearly  conipleted 
his  Representative  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  so  long  expected. 
The  valuable  documents  which  he  has 
lately  procured,  will  leave  no  cause  to 
regret  the  delay. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  Advocate  of 
Edinburgh,  has  jubt  published  A  Visit  to 
Flanders,  in  July,  1815,  in  a 'small  vo- 
lume, with  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

Mr.  Elton  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  his  Translation 
of  Hesiod,  uniform  with  his  specimens 
of  the  Classic  Poets. 

An  elegant  pocket  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  of  the  Works  of  Ovid,  front 
the  text  of  Burmann,  is  just  ready  for 
publication.  This  forms  one  of  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Latin  Poets  and  His- 
torians, publishing  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Regent's  Classics."  The  Authors  al- 
ready published  are  Horace,  Virgil,  Te- 
rence, Juvenal,  and  Persiusand  Lucan. 
Dr.  Carey  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  bis  English 
Prosody. 

Mr.  Pope  is  preparin;?  a  new  edition 
of  his  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  of  tiie 
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Customs.  It  wiM  make  its  appearance 
88  soon  an  he  is  enabled  to  avail  himself 
of  the  alterations  which  may  be  expect- 
ed to  take  place  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  W.  Jones's  History  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  a  new  edition,  enlarged  to  2  vols. 
Svo.  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  December. 

In  January  next  will  be  published,  an 
Essay  on  a  more  efficient  mode  of  Clas- 
sical Instruction  ill  its  early  steges,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  its  practical 
application,  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  mode  of  Education  is 
systematically  applied,  and  other  im- 


provements suggested.  By  R.  KeyneSf 
of  Blatidford. 

Jonah,  the  Seatonian  Prize  Poem,  by 
the '  Rev.  J.  W.  Bellamy,  M.  A.  •! 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce, 
that  a  new  Establishment  is  about  to 
be  formed,  to  be  called  The  Mkur  Insti- 
tute, which  is  intended  to  afford  all  the 
vantages  of  a  Select  Library,  a  Rid- 
ing Room,  and  Lectures,  Literary  and 
Scientific,  on  terms  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  middle  and  industri- 
ous Classes.  See  the  Advertisement  on 
our  Cover. 


Art.  XV,    LIST  OF  WORKS  KECENTI.Y  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGEAPUY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Kettering,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety. By  J.  W.  Morris,  8vo,  with  a 
;porlrait.  12s.- 

Private  Hours  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, from  his  earliest  years  to  the 
period  of  his  Marriacce  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa.  Written  by 
Himself,  during  his  Residence  in  the 
Island  of  Elba.  3  vols.  12mo.  12s, 

EDUCATION. 

A  Comprehensive  Astronomical  and 
Geographical  Class-Book,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  By 
Margaret  Bryan.  Illustrated  by  Plates. 
8va"9a.Gd. 

An  Introduction  to  Prudence,  or  Di- 
rections, Counsels,  and  Cautions,  tend- 
ing to  the  prudent  Management  of  Af- 
fairs in  Common  Life.  Compiled  by 
Thomas  Fuller,  M.D.  foolscap  8vo.  5s. 
'  boards. 

CLASSICAL  tlTBRATUKB. 

Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms 
of  the  late  Richard  Porson,  Esq.  Regius 
Greek  Profcsj^or  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  A.  M.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Us.  boards. 
A  few  copies  are  priutedon  large  paper, 
price  11.  4s. 

history; 
TheCulIoden  Papers:  comprising  an 
extensive    Correspondence,    from    the 


year  1625  to  1748,  which  throws  much 
new  light  upon  that  eventful  Period  of 
British  History;  but  particularly  re- 
garding the  Rebellions  in  1715  aod 
1745;  and  including  numerous  Letters 
from  the  unfortunate  liord  Lovat,  and 
other  distinguished  Persons  of  the  time; 
with  occasional  State  Papers  of  much 
historical  importance.  The  whole  pat^* 
Ushed  from  the  Originals,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Duncan  George  Forbes,  of 
Cullodeu,  Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
lutroduction,  including  Memoirs  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes,  many  years 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland.  Illustrated  by  engravings 
of  the  Lord  President  Forbes;  of  Charles 
Bduard  l^tuart,  Son  of  the  Pretender; 
and  of  Fac-similes  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Signatures.  4to.  31.  3s. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  IS  15;  comprising  a  Circoin- 
slantial  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, by  a  SUff  Officer  in  tbe  French 
Army-;  and  forming  a  Sequel  to  the 
Campaign  of  1814^  by  M.  de  Beau- 
champ.  8vo.  4s> 


A  Complete  Treatise  on  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Volume  the  Fo«frtb.  By 
James  Whit^,  of  fiaeter.  With  Plates. 
6s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Moral  Tendencies  of  Knowledge; 
a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  City 
Philosophical  Society,  Dorset-street. 
By  Thomas.  Williams.  2s, 

The  Report,  together  with  the  Mi- 
nute^  of  Evidence  and  ao  Appendix  ef 
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Papers,  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  of  provision  bein^'  made  for 
the  better  Regulation  o'  M  ulhouses  in 
£ngland.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  prnted,  July  11,  1815. 
Each  subject  ot  Evdeme  arranged  iin^ 
der  Its  distmcl  Head,  by  J.  B.  Sharpe, 
Member  of  the  Rityal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 8vo.  1 3s.  hoards. 

Essai  sur  les  Medailles  .\ntiques  des 
Hes  de  Cephal'tnie  et  dMthaque.  Par 
C.  P.  de  Bosset,  Lieut. -Colonel  au  Ser- 
vice de  sa  Majest^  Britanniqne.  4to. 
15s.  boards. 

The  Student's  'Journal,  arranged, 
printed,  and  ruled  for  receiving  an  Ac- 
count of  every  Day's  Employnient,  for 
the  bpace  of  one  Year.  With  an  In- 
dex and  Appendix.  Post  Bvo.  4s.  6d. 
half-bound. 

A  Complete  Key  to  the  Almanack, 
explaining  the  Fasts,  Festivals,  Saint's 
Days,  and  other  Holidays)  ip  the  Calen- 
dar, with  the  Astronomical  and  Chro- 
nological  Terms,  &c.  &c.  Alphabeti- 
cally arranged  for  the  easy  reference 
of  Families  and  Individuals,  and  inten* 
ded  as  a  School  Book  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Youth.  By  J.  Bannantine.  Price 
«8.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  various  Lan- 
guages and  Classes  of  Literature,  in- 
cluding One  Thousand  Articles,  ancient, 
eurious,  and  rare.  $y  James  Rusher. 
Reading.  2s.  6d. 

The  Reading  Guide  and  Berkshire  Di- 
rectory for  1816.  9d. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic 
Art  and  Criticism. .  Translated  from  th^ 
Original  German  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,by 
John  Black.  2  vols.  8vo.   II.  4s. 

The  Important  Results  of  an  elabo- 
rate Investigation  into  the  mysterious 
Case  of  Elizabeth  Penning  ^  being  a 
detail  of  extraordinary  Facts  discovered 
since  her  Execution :  including  thtf-^ Of- 
ficial Report  of  her  singular  Trial,  now 
first  published,  and  copions  Notes  there- 
on. Also,  numerous  authentic  Docu- 
ments ;  an  Argument  on  her  Case ;  a 
Memorial  to  his  Royal  Highness  >the 
Prince  Regent  i  and  Strictures  on  a  late 
Pamphlet  of  the  Prosecutor's  Apothe- 
cary. By  John  Watkins,  LL.  D.  With' 
thirty  original  Letters,  written  by  the 
unfortunate  Girl  while  in  Prison ;  an 
Appendix,  &c.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which 
have  taken  place  in  France,  from  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  Boonaparte^  on  the 
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1st  of  March,  1S15,  till  the  Restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.  To  which  is  ad- 
ded, an  Account  of  the  Present  State 
of  Society  and  Public  Opinion.  In  a 
series  of  Letters.  By  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams. 8vo.  9s.  6d.  boards. 

Travels  in  France,  during  the  Years 
1814  15.  Comprising  Observations 
made  during  a  fixed  Residence  of  five 
Months,  on  the  Political  State  of  the 
Country,  the  Manners  and  Character  of 
the  People,  and  the  Efi'octs  of  the  .Mi- 
litary Despotism  of  Napoleon;  and 
containing  au  authentic  Collection  erf 
Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  Charac- 
ter. To  which  is  added,  a  Register  of 
the  Weather,  for  the  use  of  Invalids* 
2  vols,  royal  12mo.    I6s.  boards. 


The  Field  of  Waterloo,  a  Poem.  By 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  8vo.  5s. 


BiHical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection 
of  Scripture  Passages,  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  mistranslated,  with  proposal 
Corrections;  also  the  importaut  Vari- 
ous Readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
several  other  Matters  elucidating  the 
Sacred  Writings,  &c.  By  Thomas  We- 
myss.  Bvo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Remarks  upon  that  part  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln's  late  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  D  ocese,  relative  to  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  the  Intercourse  of 
Churchmen  with  Dissenters.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Justification  by  Faith  without  Works', 
or  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  reconciled  : 
a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  T  Young,  Rec- 
tor of  Gilling  near  York,  &c. 

A.siel  J  or  the  Young  Convert  descri- 
bed. By  the  Rev.  iT.  Young,  of  Zion 
Chapel,  Margate.  Third  edition.  12mo. 
6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  Translated  from  the  Latin 
of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Robert  Lowth, 
D.  D.  Praelector  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Bishop  of 
I/)ndon.  By  G.  Gregory,  D.  D.  F.A.S. 
2d  edition.  2  vols,  8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  By  W.  Jones, 
Part  IlL     With  coloured  Maps.  78.  6d. 

N.  B.  Part  IV.  will  complete  the 
Work.  *" 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Parables.  By 
William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.D.  F.  A.  S. 
&c.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Thirty-four  Sermons  on  the  most  in- 
teresting Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    By 
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Martin  l^atil^r.'  To  v^^jch  ar^  preyed, 
ISi^emoirv  of  bis  Life,  oj  ^hiflp  Me- 
lauct^ooy  &c.  10s.  6d. 

TOrOGtAPfiT  ARD  TRATILS. 

An  Account  of  the  Kiagdom  of  Cau- 
but,  and  its  Dependencies  iu  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India ;  comprising  a  View 
of  tbe  Afghaun  Nation,  and  a  History 
of  tbe  Dotfraunee  Monarchy.  By  the 
Hon.  Mountstnart  Elpbinstone.  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Sitrvice  ; 
Resident  at  tbe  Court  of  Poona  ^  and 
Itte  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Caubul.    Il- 


lustrated by  2  maps  and  16  plates,  U 
of  which  are  coloured.  4to.  dl.  13s.  6tl. 
A  Picture  of  Italy ;  coDtaioing 
Sketches  of  Manners,  Society*  and  Cu»^ 
tbms,  and  an  Itinerary  of  Distances : 
to  which'  are  preRxed,  Directions  toTra* 
vellers,  and  Dialogues  in  Engfob, 
French,  and  Italian.  By  Henry  Coxe, 
Esq.  with  a  map  and  plates.  Royal 
18mo.  14s. 

Travels  in  Franca  during  the  yesrs 
1814-15;  comprising  a  Kesiaence  at 
Paris  during  the  stay  of  the  Allied  Ar-. 
mies,  and  at  Aix,  at  the  period  of  the 
landing  of  Buonaparte.  2  vols*  16s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  Articles  hre  designed  to  appear  in  the  January  and  Febraary 
Numbers.  Gt&^nn^i  Miscfellaneous  Works ;  Hartley  on  the  Psalms ;  BakeweO,  KuH, 
apd  Cuner  on  Geology  j  Wordttaort^t  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  •  ^.  ilf.  tViUwnu'i 
Narrative  of  Events  in  Prance ;  Brown's  History  of  Missions ;  Good  on  Job ; 
KiaprothU  Travels  j  UwU  and  ^hrke't  Travels  j  VunlopU  History  of  Fiction ; 
Chfltecatbriand'*  Recollections  of  England,  America,  Ice.  ^  Cuiioden  Papers  i  Letten 
from  t)ie  North  of  Scotland^  <cc.  &c. 
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ACCIDENTS  in  coaUmines,  chiefly  t 
stoned  hy  tt'^caiton  subsequent  to  e»» 
plosions,  580 -i 

Acts  x\x,  and  5.  Mr.  Hairs  remarks  on, 
344 

Africa,  Park's  mission  of  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of,  205teiseg,;  commaiK}- 
ing  nature  of  the  enterprise,  206 ;  sub- 
jects  of  the  volume,  208 ;  account  of 
Mr.  Park's  former  discoveries  in  Afri- 
ca»  drawn  up  chiefly  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  209;  slave  trade,  Mr. 
Park's  real  sentiments  concerning^  it, 
210 ;  ejtractf  ib,;  plan  of  his  inten- 
ded operations  in  this  second  attempt, 
213 ;  fatal  consequences  of  the  delay 
of  the  expedition,  ib,;  equipment  for 
the  expedition,  213  ;  Mr.  P.  sanguine 
in  hisf  hopes,  214 ;  arrives  at  Madeira, 
S15;  leaves  the  Gambia,  217;  beset 
by  beos,  fb ;  tornado ,  its  effects  on  hu 
fTien,  218;  disasters,  219;  rochy  joe- 
nery  near  Sullo,  f6.;  encounter  between 
Isaaco  and  a  crocodile,  220 ;  Kemi- 
txmm,  a  well  fortified  place,  i6;  arri- 
val Ht  the  Niger,  221  ;  Sansanding,  iL; 
fits  up  a  canoe,  223;  notice  of  hii 
intention  to  embark,  ib.;  his  journal 
brought  back  by  Isaaco,  ib.;  repprta 
of  his  death,  ib,;  return  of  Isaaco  in- 
to the  interior  for  information,  i^.;  his 
statement.  224  ;  Mr.  Park's  death,  as 
reported  y  thf  only  survivor  of  the  expe- 
dithm.  225  ;  difficulties  .^volved  in 
this  statement,  ib.;  the  Niger  proba- 
bly empties  itself  by  the  name  of  the 
p)ngo  or  Zaire,,  into  the  Soath  Atlas* 
^  Ocean,  226 

Af^ic^,  South,  Campbell's  travels  in^  l$5 , 
et  iiq.i  expedition  undertaken  at  the 
.  request  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 136 ;  hasty  sketch  of  bis  pro- 
eeediogs,  ib,;  arrival  and  stay  at  Cape- 
town, 137  ;  diflTerent  cifecU  of  an  Afri* 
MDt  and  a  European  climate,  138  ; 
conslttntional  Stoicism  of  the  Hotten- 


tots, 139;  Belhdsdorf,  itt  dreary  tiiua- 
tioTif  142;  indolence  of  the  Hotten- 
tots partly  attributable  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  boors,  ib,;  Gonaqna  na- 
tion extinct,  144 ;  hffoh,  its  great 
strength^  lA^,  5  ;  encounter  between  a 
sleeping  Hottentot  and  a  sleeping  lion» 
ib.;  dangerous  attack  on  two  Hom,  146; 
Bushmen's  dread  of  lions,  148, 9 ;  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  149 ;  Orange,  or 
Great  River,  its  course  and  br^kltby 
ib,;  prolific  source  of  names  for  the 
use  of  the  explorers  of  the  terra  ineog» 
nila  of  Africa,  130  ;  Lattakoo,  ib,; 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
described,  151 ;  amusements  ofUu  wo» 
men,  ib,^  royal  fenuUe  emptoymentt^  152; 
population,  &c.  of  Laitakoo,  156; 
Wanketzeens,  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
people,  306 ;  Uie  travellers  meet  with 
lions  and  giraffp s,  308 ;  indolent  ckarae* 
ter  qf  the  Hottentots^  309 ;  asbettoi 
rocks,  ib,;  insects  and  reptiles  of  South 
Africa  almcft  unieersalfy  venomous,  312  ; 
serpents  innumerable  cfter  rain,  f6,  Vail^ 
iant  beatan  by  Mrs,  Vandervetih/yt^ 
513  ;  Mr,  Campbell  bears  testimony  t^ 
the  cgrreetness  qfbis  account  of  the  Hot» 
tentois,  ib.;  great  keat  of  the  weatbar,  t&» 

Albania,  Hobhouse's  journey  through  it^ 
525,  el  seq,;  loannina^  author's  first  wem 
of  tl,526  ;  Pasha  of  Albania's  family 
described,  527;  loannina  described* 
528 ;  its  trade,  &c.  ib,;  Ttpellmi^ 
529,^  some  Turks  irreligious,  to.;  ou- 
thor*s  oitit  to  Alt  Pasha,i^;  his  person, 
state,  &c.  531 ;  sketch  of  his  history, 
i&.;  hb  address  in  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers from  the  court,  532 ;  past  andprt' 
sent  state  qf  his  gopermnant,  533  ;  fe- 
males in  Albania,  their  situation,  em- 

.  ployments,  &c.  534 ;  robbing  in  Al- 
bania, its  frequency,  535 ;  Delphi, 
537 ;  Thebes,  Athens,  ib,;  rapid  de- 
cay of  its  splendid  ruins,  538 ;  in- 
stance of  Turkish  folly,  539 ;  Grecian 
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womm,  their  form  tnelegf^nt,  540 ; 
destitute  of  mental  cultivation,  ib.  ei 
tfq»;  religion  of  the  Groeks,  541; 
their  avarice  and  impatience  of  sub- 
jection, i^.;  4be  Ti'Qa<]r  {i«ep4icisni  of^ 
the  aujthor  conccrQi.ng.4t^  b^  ;  qufi- 
lifications  of  the  author  as  a  literary 
travellcT,  ib, 

Alexandrine  receixsion  MSS.  compri^d- 
in  it,  6. 

American  Unitarianism,  266,  et  teq.z 
paUtQlicn  of  the  conduct  of  the  Boston 
clergy  in  concettfing  tkeir  real  sentiments^ 
267  $  Negation  the  characlerislic  of  So^ 
cinian^sm,  as  admitted  by  Mr,  fVeUs  qf 
Bostoriy  ib. ;  note,  tA,  •  mode  of  propa- 
gating  Socinian  tenet s,  adopted  by  Ame- 
rkan  SoeiniqhSy  268 ;  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Socinianism  in  Harvard  college^ 
ib.;  soarcs  of Uiedangera attending  the 
jncreate  of  Socinian  tenets,  269 ;  de» 
fkiertdes  in  the  prayers  at  Harvard  coU 
Iege/{IS13)  270;  Mr,  BelshamU  re- 
marks  on  the  impossibility  of  persons 
httlding  tenets  diametncaliy  opposite, 
worshipping  in  the  same  temple,  271  ; 
Pope's  unioersttl  prayer  used  in  public 
worships  ib,;  the  orthodox  termed  idola^ 
terr  by  Dr,  Freeman,  ib,;  spread  of 
Socinianism  in  America  attributed  by  its 
propagators  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the 
writings  of  Dr,  Priestley,  272  ;  Ckris' 
tian  spirit  (ff  the  American  reviewer,  ib. 

Analogy  and  experience,  their  diffe- 
rence, ISO,  1. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  (geometrical)  de^ 
fined,  123  ;  illustrated,  ib,  et  seq, 

Andalusia,  its  houses,  6^c,  describedf  452. 

Anderson's  present  state  of  the  Russian 
empire,  373,  et  seg,;  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  overgrown  power 
of  Russia,  374;  character  and  pxe- 
cution  of  the  present  work,  f6.  et  seq,; 
appearance  qf  I^ssia,  375,6;  various 
Aaracler  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  em' 
pire,  376  ;  Mr.  A.'i^mode  of  treating 
the  early  history  of  the  empire,  brief, 
ift.;  violent  death  of  the  emperor  Paul 
described,  377. 
•  Anster  Fair,  a  poem,  125,  etseq.  in- 
qtihy  into  the  nature  of  the  plea^res 
derived  "from  the  Icr^ict'ous,  ib.;,  ori- 
gin of  the  ludicrous,  126  ;  difference 
between  the  ludicrous  and  the  simply 
.  hnmor6u6|  ib.;  requisites  in  thecdmp-. 
position  of  humorous  ppetry,  ,126,  7; 
Anster  Fair,  a  bnmorou^  poem,  127; 
Wri^  of  the  octave  rhime,  127,  8 ; 
if^agined  origin  of  Uie  present  poem^  ib,; 
tjxe  argument,, t6.;  ^tract,  129;  close 
•f  the  argtiment^  130 1  crowds Jlocking 


to  Anster  loan,  131,  2  ;  ushering  in  ef 
the  morning  of  the  Fair,  ib,  et  seq,;  the 
sack-race,  132,  et  seq. 

Apocalyptic  dragon,  &c.  Clarke's  dis« 

I  sertationon,  286,  ^sfq-^  ^cast,wbat 
is  deaigoed  by  its  munhep,  ^9  ;  three 
ancient  modes  of  numbering,  ib,;  er- 
tract,  290  ;  early  Christians  trifle  on 

,   this  subject,  291 ;  mode  in  which  the 

.  Ueast^s  number  is  to  be  found,  292  ; 
and  language,  ib.;  names  containing  the 
number,  ib,;  author's  objections  to 
these  names,  293 ;  l«tii>OTicvs  pro- 
bably the  name,  294 ;  Beast,  its  sym- 
bolic signification,  295  ;  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  kingdom  containing 
the  number,  ib.;  extract,  the  woman 
and  dragon  considered,  t^*;  its  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  297 ;  and  tail, 
298 ;  the  Beast,  385  ;  seven  heads  of 
the  Beast,  386 ;  their  double  signifi- 
cation, ib.;  the  horns,  387  ;  the  two 
horned  beast  and  the  image,  388  ; 
Mr.  C.*s  application  of  the  number 
Six  Hundred  and  Sixty-Six,  389,  ei 
seq,;  the  little  horn,  391 

Apostles,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples,  were  not  baptized,  343 

Armageddon,  a  poem,  by  G.  Townsend, 
392,  etseq;  character  of  the  work,' 
ib,;  extract,  393  ;  profaneness  of  the 
author,  394;  apostrophe  to  the  moov, 
395 

Aristotelian  logic,  its  aim,  as  developed  by 
Mr.  Vugald Stewart,  121,  etseq. 

Art  of  evading  a  charitable  subscrip- 
tion, 170,  et  seq,;  subjects  treated  of, 
171 ;  extract,  ib,;  additional  hints  by 
the  reviewer,  172 

Asbestos  rocks,  in  South  Africa^  309 

Atheists,  according  to  Drs»  GaUarsiSpurz^ 
heim,  and  Mr,  Pursier,  are  devoid  of 
the  organ  of  veneration,  508 

Austin  on  a  new  construction  of  a  con- 
denser and  air  pnrap,  58 

Babt>os,  or  Indian  money  lenders,  328 

Baptism  bf  John  not  Christian  baptism, 
343 

Battle  of  'WMerloo,  an  historical  record 
,  of  the  campaign  of  the  I^etherlaindSr 
*  570.    See  Waterloo. 

Bea&t,  its  sig'aification  as  a  ^mboF, 

.  395 
<  Beanty  and  deformity,  Mrs.  Sciiimmel- 
penninck's  theory  of  the  classifica- 
tion 0^  543,  et  seq,;  object  of  the  ao-^ 
thor,  ib.;  definition  of  beanty, '  tfr.; 
axioms  expressing  her  notsofUf  ^»i  je- 
Cond,  and  thiid  specif'  of  bematy» 
Mi  COIlt|«8t8»tK«i.<%e!ptiiN»ltoUer 
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^«fiaitiOii8of  hemiiffib*;  hercfcyleof 
enunciating  her  conceptions  ambi- 
guo«8,iA:;  inqTilry  whether  some  el»« 
aeeotof  pteasiure  does  nr»t  exist  dis- 
tinct from  the  principle  of  assbeia- 
tion,  .^13;  her  generic  terms  inap- 
prop  iare,  546 
Bfw,  a  naarm  of  4^m  afiaek  and  Hiiperse 
Mf>  Pii'kU  earavMH^  nmr  Doof>od,  in 

Btiiham,  (Mr, )  hit  opinion  that  persons  of 

§ppDs4t's*'nHments  rannoittorshipin'llte 

t^mttfrnfiff,  1271 
Bennet.'s  *i»>rmori  oii  the  claims  of  Lbn« 

don  on  tii«  zeal  of  Christians,  5IU 
'    on  OiTrastioa  of  the  death  of 

iothiia  Walker,  E-q    510 

■  on  the  iiiAvenci's  of  the  Holy 


^Spirit    expla'wied  amldt^ffnied,  5)0 

BeafcleyN  eplstte  to  Mil),  its  orign, 
»57 

Benelins  and  M-ireet*if  experiments  on 
the  aItft>ho1  of  solphur,  or  aiil'pbdret 
of  carboiS  69 

Bekbelsdorp  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Camp-  - 
belPs  account  of,  141  ;  its  dreary  si- 
toatioa.  148 

Bible  a*i6ci  dktns  Jormed  in  Ireland  and  on 
theConitnenf,  309 

Bible  Society,  thtrd  annual  report  of 
the  Sbutbwark  auxiliary,  308,  ef  seq,; 
Bible  astocfa»i»  is  in  ireiand,  303  ;  on 
ike  ContinmU^  ib.;  statement  of  sub- 
fcriptions  dud  dintribkitionfi,  ib.;'  the 
pmrr  noi  yet  eu^tienVif  suppOed  with 
MiArr,  t^.;  labours  of  the  Bible  asso- 
ciatidDs  not  temporary^  304'$  g^od 
efSeots  already  resulting  frdtn  the  So- 
■ciiHyi  305 

Blackbura,  Mr.  J.,  W.  HamHton*a  ser- 
OMa  occasioned  by  the  e^^ution 
oi;S80,  etsf^.    , 

Bonaparte's  (Lueien)  Charlemagne,  'a 
|>oem,  996,  et  seq,;  subject  ef  the 
•  pocai,  998;  its  ebafacter,  ib,  etieq,;  . 
om  ike  use  of  machinery  in  Ike  ChfiHian 
epie,  931 ;  ongin  and  progress  of  the 
poem,  939  ;  invotationfib,:  Laurentia 
emd  her  family  described,  ib;  eulogy  an  ^ 

..  fmonmUe  life,  994 ;  Ckarte^s  visit  to  the ' 
t4mbs  erf  his  anceeiorsi  935 ';  description 
.'  ef  heil,^3f,eiseq.;  LattrmtiM  sieekt  m» 
mtgkm  in  the  c$urt  ef  JkfareUitUi  1189  ; 
kmistuiion'9fihi  priest  fer  ike' death  of 
;  -  Heseaki,  364,  5';  ih*  miterfet  ^  tear, 
365  ;  Dniide  described,  366'  ;  the 
Mime,  t6.  etteq.;  r^hetkme  of  the  aic- 
lApr,  668 ;  poftclwlda  of  the  atocy, 
yikhexihmli>ib.:kief, 

Bowbofes^C^IArt  rtstoratioa  primipally 
Infected  by  ProtesUnt  Powers,  follow- 
ed by    a    sanguinary    pcntcution 


agjiinst  the- Protestants  In  the  South 
of  France,  6\S,etseq, 

Brando's  atiditiunal  obsorvations  on  the 
effects  of  magnesia  in  preventing  an 
im^reased  fortnat'on  of  vric  acl^,  with 
remarks  on<  the  iuflnence  of  acids 
upon  the  compusition  of  urine,  65, 

British  and  Poreij^n  School  Society,  re- 
port of  for  1815,  513,  et  seg. ;  ^iia 
ctft'ms,  514  3  its  (ies  i!fn.  as  consid'er- 
ed  in  connexion  trirh  other  soaieties, 
ih.f  some  actotint  o'  M^  MarlWs 
scliool  of  Parity  515  ;  nricnnrefl  state  of 
pubHc edaeaW'n  in  Holland,  517,  ff/  seq»; 
Us  origin,  mefhodqf  pror''edr7g,srh(miSf 
seholarst  dfr.  ih.;  n  flections  tending 
to  exrit«  attention  id  tiie  subject  of 
oo'Tcrsat  ednratnin,  519;  sume  ob- 
jections no*i<^et?,  540" 

Buddie'^  first  r^pojiot  a  Soriety  for 
prerentin«<  acc^iHent«  in  cdal  mibes, 
578,  H  seg.;  terrible  c'^lamiiles  *  to 
which  colliers  are  exposed,  579 ; 
modi>s  tending  to  obviate  the  danger 
from  inflammable  gas,  iK;  various 
modes  of  ventilation,  580;  the  rkust 
fald eJUfift  dHending  an  erphsian  «n  a 
c6<d  mhie,'  ore  occaiionethby  srfff:)tation, 
580,  1  ;  inoentim  intendfdto  remove  the 
danger;  ib;  sleet-mill,  its  use,  advan^ 
injgrsy  Ssc  ib,;  important  invention  of 
Professor  Davy,  for  securing  Ihe 
saftity  of  the  workmen  in  mines, 
(note)  589 

Buonaparte  Napoleon.  See  Giraud  and 
Frenilly.  ' ' 

Burguna^,  Duke  of,  his  death,  104, 5 

Bushmen  in  South  Africa,  throw  their 
children  to  t^e  lions  to  save  them- 
selves, 149  ^i  • 

Butler's  introduction  to  tlffi"  ndathema- 
tics,  964/ </«e^.;  character  and  coA'*' 
tents  df  the  work,  t3.       " 

•Byrofa*s,  Lord,  Hebrew  melodies,  9\,  et 
sef.;  Jepkthah*s  daughter,  ib.i  t*he  wild 
gazelle,  95,  6. 

Campai^  of  Paris,  in  1814»  by  Gi- 
raiid,  196,  et  seq'.;  fatal  error  of  Buo- 
naparte in  the  campaign  of  19^3,'f4,; 
e^rdr  repeated  in  1814,  197;  Allien 
eater  France,!^.,-  Buonaparte  defeat- 
ed at  Rothieu,  ib.;  profits  by  the  er- 
ror of  the  Allies,  ib.;  captures  a  ^us- 
j^an  corps,  t&,;  drives  Blucher  back, 
t98';  gains  farther  successes,  and 
tears  the  treaty  of  ChatjUori,  ii.: 
dd'eated  kt  Laon,  199 ;  ttlrow^  Jcum- 
self  into  the  rear  of  the  AIH^,  t^.  ; 
battle  and  cat>itttlation  of'  Paris,  ib, 
ei  tea,;  anecdotes  of  Buonaparte,  ib. 

CampbtU's  travels  in  South  Africa, 
a  2 
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135>e/  teq^i  orighi  of  the  expedition, 
1S6 ;  summary  of  hit  procM&tgt,  A.; 
stay  at  Cape-town,  137 ;  visit  to  Ba- 
vian's  Kloof,  ib,;  puiUc  wonlnp  on  aC' 
count  o/thfi  iorminntion  qfiktoldfOnd 
beginmng  qf  ikt  mm,  yenr,  t&. ;  com- 
mencenent  of  the  Jouniey  to  Be« 
tbelsdorp,  138 ;  difirgnot  leiwoon  an 
4fikm  end  a  Enroponn  c/tnair,  a^.; 
equanimity  of  the  Hottentots  under 
the  difforeut  states  of  olimate,  16.; 
necessity  of  the  mind's  being  s^stema* 
tioally  Vacated,  to  enjoy  with  cor- 
reet  feeliogs  the  beanties  of  nature 
hi.itsraried  exhibitions,  1*39  ;  iMfn- 
toni^iUty  qfiks  HoUtnloU  towards  even 
the  mojesikin  the  naturnl  vaorld,  140; 
their  stoicism  in  regard  to  disappoint- 
ments, &C.  ti.j  arrif^l  at  B«theU- 
dorpt  141  i  census  ofthe  inhabitants, 
A.;  nfifearonce  t^  the  settlement ,  143; 
allegM  indolenee  of  the  Hf>ttentots  . 
principally  owing  to  the  Dutch  boors, 
iL  nnd  extracts  anther's  estimate  of 
the  rdigiotts  and  moral  state  of  the 
■ettkment,  144;    Oonaqua    nation 
extinct,  ii.:  surprising  strength  of  tke 
hffnh^  144^5  ;   singular  encounter 
between  a  sleeping  Hotentot  and  a 
deeping  lion,  ib,;    dartgerous   attack 
apon  two  lions f  146 ;  remarhs  on  the 
aotlior^s  reflections  on  the  uninhabi- 
ted wastes  of  Africa,  «6,;  extract  from 
a  Hottentot  sermon^  148 ;.  partiality  of 
liont  for   Bushmen,  149;  its  canst, 
'    t5.;  party  cross  the  6range  river,  t&.; 
arrival  at.  Lattakoo,  150;    manners, 
&e;  of  the  people,  131  ;  hints  to  Ike 
managert  of  the  opera,  ib.;  extreme  md- 
siness  of  the  nathet^  153  ;  emphgments 
qf  the  queen  and  princessei^  154  ;  t&eir 
opinion  of  the  origin  qf  menAsfid,  155  ; 
arrival  of  the  king,  ib,;  success  of 
the  enterprise,  t^.;  populationi  &e. 
«f  the  city,  156;*  author's  opinion  in 
re^rd  to  a  missionary    experiment 
there,  157  ;  Wanketzeens  cruel  and 
treacherous,   306;    travellers    meet 
with  lions  and  giraffes,  308 ;  excessive 
Molenee  of  the  HottentoU,  309  ;  ashes- 
tot  rocks,  ib,;  cMtdren  in  South  ^rica 
exposed  to  innumerable  dangers   from 
twpiont,veaomoiujliet,  SCe.  312;  death 
of  Mrs*  Sass,  i^.;  serpenft  abundant 
after  rain,  ib,;  VdUlant  sotmdly  drubbed 
hy  Mrt.  Vanderoetthms,  313  ;    Fotf- 
/aiMV  account  of  the  Hottentott    de* 
dared  by  Mr,  CamfheU  to  be  very  cor* 
rtctf  tb,;  heat  of  the  weather^  ih. , 
Cannibals,  a  nation  of|  supposed,  to  ex* 


isttoilies«ttth  o€  Sago»  in  Afirlec 

Carpe  Oiom,  ot  the  tme  poller  «f  *«- 
rope  at  the  present  junctnre,  with 
retard  to  Fnnoe,  421 
CaturaOs  ^  Gothan,  24;    ef  Ha^Amd^ 

25       ' 
Chalmers  on  the  evidnnee  andauthocity 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  37,  ef 
stj.i  deep  interest  of  the  aubject,  ib,; 
impure  nature  of  the  Chris*  iantys« 
tem,  as  adopted  and  authorised  by 
popes  and  emperort,  ib,f  origin   of 
the  inquiry,  into  *  the  evidencs  and 
aqithority  of  the  Christian  fatth,'  •&.; 
lalue  of  Mr,  Chalmer^t   workt  ib*; 
lowest    degree    of   evidence     reqni- 
iiie  to  Gommaud  the  a»ieat  of  con- 
science in  fiivonr  of  Christianity,  39, 
«l  M7*;  on  an  inquirer's  forming  a  de- 
cision in  regard  to  he  question,  whe- 
ther Christianity  be  the  relisrion  wbi^ 
merite  his  confidence,  40 ;  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's modest  ciaims,  41  ;  positive 
proofs  m  favour  of  Christian. ty  abun* 
dant^  •&.;  on  nscertaintng  the  true 
state  of  the  fact,  42, 3 ;    the  truth 
and  autiiortty  of  the  Chr>stian  rdi* 
gion  dependent  on  the  reality  of  cer« 
tain  events,  43;    diffieuliiea  in  the 
way  of  forming  un  nnbmsaed  judgo- 
moit  in  r^ard  to  teatioMmy,  44  ;  ten- 
dency to  prefer  heathen  to  CAnstian 
testimony,  45 ;  extract  from  Mr.   C. 
an  thissi^bjeel^  ib,aterq.{  internat  marks 
qftkt  truth  of  tke  Ne»  Tettamemtt^t^et 
•Of.;  strength  of  the  testimony  of  the 
original  witnesses,  49;  rjcir^ict,  50/ 
futility  and  delusive  nature  of  the 
ol^eetiott  drawn  from  the  rejedannOf 
Christianity  by.  the  Jews,  SI  i  aa  the 
objttiian  that  Chris^n  miraeies  an  not 
attested  by  htaihan  mrOerSfSi;  an  He 
ohjeetions  qf  se^ptieai  Gen&gttls,  53  ; 
the  author^s  remarks  on  the  infidel^ 
objections  from  internal  evidence,  ob- 
scurely expreeiod,  54 ;  ehnneleraad 
estimate  of  the  treatise,  55,  6 
Charitable  subscriptiott,  art  of  evading 
one,  no,  r<  My.;  salgieeUof  tbetrea- 
Use,  l*;! ;  additional  bint%  119 
Charlemagne^  or  the  Church  delivtrsd, 
a  poenl^  by  Irfieiai  Bonaparta,  236, 
^efisy.f  thesulijectySSSs  ehnmetaroT 
tha  work,  tk;  author's  remarks  on 
.  the  machinery  of  a  Chriettau  epic, 
231 ;  t«iocii(JBn,  23ft;    dMcr^lM  #/ 
Xaureii^  awfAsr.mni^ik;:eiil0gy  m 
monast9$  Itfe^  2d^ i.Qkmkt  mmtt  iht 
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^hel ,  itSl  ;  iaurtntia  ai  tht  court  of 
Martiliutt  939  ;  prietPs  iamentaiton 
mm  Ronakl  364,  5;  var^  4ome  of  ,il9 
mmriet  p**>tayvtt,  365 ;  description 
of  the  Dm  ids,  366  ;  Bunt  desenbed, 
wtdtkerenrampinentf  fb.  etseq,;  reflec- 
tionx  of  the  natbur,  368  ;  conclusion 
of  the  St.  ry,  and  extra/ 1^  >b,  etseq, 

Chatilioi),  trtaiy  of,  torn  by  Buonaparte 
To  a  rruuD' nt    f  success,  199 

Cbiocuugii,  D.  Watt  on  th(-  history, 
nature,  aiid  trpiittueat  of,  487, «/  .seq.; 
fever  courtantiy  attendant  on  the 
disoasf ,  488  ,  betunfts  to  the  order  of 
iDflamniatory  nfT'Ctions,  ib.;  vanetiet 
ofthefi!Verf  ib.  et  seq  s  report  of  an  ex* 
Ammtitfon  of  subjects  wkftfeU  vktims  to 
a,  4S0 ;  summary  of  onr  actual 
knowl  d^e  of  the  disease,  492; 
meastfS  omre  fatal  since  the  preva- 
lence oi  \acci nation,  493  ;  resuft  of 
the  Glasgow  tables  of  deatJis,  f6.;  si« 
jmilar  r  suit  afforded  by  the  London 
bills  of  mortality,  494,  Dr.  W.'s 
opinion  that  the  increased  mortality 
from  the  meables  is  In  consequence 
of  the  panial  extermination  of  the 
toiall  pox,  t/'.;  different  result  from 
the  observation^!  oP  Dr.  Stanger,  ib.j 
farther  results  requisite  to  form  just 
oonclusions  on  the  subject,  49^ 

^rtstian  tiaptism  instituted  inbse- 
quentiy  tn  th«  eucharist,  343 

Christian  Courtesy,/a  sermon,  by  Mr. 
Knight,  511,  12;  address  tomimst0rB 
and  siudtnts,  ib, . 

Christiana,  4ilescr;ption  of,  ^6 

Christian  revebtionj  Chalmers  on  the 
evidence  and  authority  of,  37,  et  seq.; 
Christiantty  under  the  popes  and  em- 
perors  impure,  ib.;  use  and  tendency 
of  freedom  of  inquiry,  37,8;  effi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Chalmers's  work,  ib.; 
the  least  preponderance  of  evidence 
is  binding,  39;  e.senlial  difference 
between  contradiction  and  diiBculty, 
40;  on  forming  a  decision  on  the 
>|uest:ony  Whether  Christianity  be 
that  system  of  religion  which  de- 
serves contidence,  ib.;  aim  of  Mr.  C 
im  writing  this  tteatitey  41 ;  plea  of  a 
deficiency  of  evidence  in  regard  to 
^etr^th  of  Christianity  ill  founded, 
ib.;  remarks  oh  ascertaining  the  true 
state  of  the  fact,  42 ;  truth  and  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion  de- 
pend on  the  reality  of  certain  events, 
43  ;  difficulties  in  deciding  on  testi- 
mony under  certain  circumstances, 
.44;  gcnenil  terideikcy  to  prefer  hea- 
ihen  to  Christian  fci^timony,  45  ;  rr- 


narks  of  Mr.  C.  on  thtt  suljetf,  i.; 
OD  the  internal  msrlis  of  truth  in  the 
New  Testament,  47,  et  seq.;  strengfh 
of  the  testimony  of  the  original  wit- 
nesses, 49;  extract,  50;  objection 
drawn  from  the  rejection  of  Cbristi- 
ani»5  by  the  Jews,  delusive,  51  ;  f»- 
marks  w  the  objettion  that  the  Chrit» 
tian  mirnctes  are  imtaite^tedby  heathen 
wruerSfB^i  revutrhs  on  Ike  oljjecteoni 
of  septicat  Geologists,  53 

Church  delivered,  a  poem,  by  LucitM 
Bonaparte.    See  Bonaparte. 

Claims  of  Lomlon  on  ihe  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians, a  sermon,  by  Mr.  Bennet,  510 

Claims  of  the  Ksta hi i shed  Church.  &f 
Established  Church. 

Clanny  on  the  means  i>f  procuring  « 
steady  light  in  coal  mines,  without 
the  danger  of  explosion,  65' 

Clarke  on  the  apocalyptic  dragon,  288, 
et  seq,;  what  is  intended  by  counting 
the  number  of  the  beast,  289 ;  model 
of  numbering  prevalent  in  ancient^ 
times,  ib,;  extract,  290  ;  trifling  of  the 
eaHy  Christians  in  this  respect,  291 ; 
author's  inqjuities  as  to  the  mode, 
and  language  in  which  the  num- 
ber is  to  be  sought,  292 ;  instances  qf, 
names  supposed  to  contain  the  number, 
ib»;  objections  by  the  author,  293  ;' 
some  reasons  in  favour  of  its  being 
Lvsovicus,  294 ;  signification  of  the 
symbol  Beast  t6;  inquiry  into  the  king- 
dom containing  the  number,  295; 
extract,  ib,;  the  woman  and  Ihie  dra- 
gon considered,  ib.;  seven  heads  of 
the  dragon,  297  ;  ten  horns,  ib,j  and 
tail,  298  ,*  the  beast  considered,  385; 
author's  opinion,  ib,;  the  seven  heads 
df  the  beast,  386 ;  their  double  Ineaur 
ing,  ib,;  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  387  ; 
two  horned  beast  and  the  image,  388  ; 
author's  application  of  the  number 
Six  HpuDaan  akd  Sixty-six,  389,  et 
seq.;  and  of  the  little  horn,  39 f 

Ciassieal  studies,  great  advantages  resulting 
from  commencing  them  by  rending  the 
best  poets,  409 

Clwyd,  the  vale  of,  or  Cona,  a  poem , 
588,  et  seq.;  the  tale,  ib,;  extracts,  ib. 
et  seq. 

Coal  mines,  Buddlc^s  first  report  of  a 
'  society  for  preventing  accidents  in, 
578,  et  seq.;  dreadful  accidents  in- 
'  cident  to  colliers,  579  ;  various 
modes  of  obviating  the  danger  from 
inflammable  gas,  ib.;  on  ventilations, 
580;  suffocation  subsequent  to  explo^ 
non,  ike  principal. occasion  qf  tke  fatkl 
tuddcntt  m  coal  minet,  ^60,  1 ;   vt- 
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iemjpis  to  obviate  its  effects,  i^.^  um 
of  the  bteel-inill,  ib.;  a  lecurity  Ian- 
thorn,  lately  invented  hy  Professor 
Davy,  (notr)  582 

C6al  mine^,  Clanny  on  the  means  of 
prociir  n?  j'  steady  light  in,  without 
the  cUit.  er  of  expVisioo,  65 

Cobhin^  >t3t<nitnt  of  the  per>.eriit  on 
of  tlj«  P  otrstan'^  ill  the  south  of 
ftanf^f,  ^inlt•  tlr  re«toiation  of  the 
Bourtmnx,  613,  r  sg  ;  connuct  of  the 
French  Pruie  tants  o  i  the  nstoration 
of  the  Bonbons.  618:  6ar.g«iinary 
act»  of  tlx  Papvts,  619-  thiiteen 
.  1^jrote-t/»nt.s  k  I  <  d  U^  oiir  a^^a^sin, 
,  f|.,*  roiiriu- 1  of  thi'  Dnc  <i*Aii;:ou- 
Icnir  111.  H'i«4  a<tory,  (no  e^  tb.;  at- 
,  tepipt  oil  ihe  life  of  General  De  la 
Ganle^  /A.;  |;etiiion  fi«'in  the  perse- 
cuted Pro*eviant>  co  d  v  r  cc-ived, 
•Wad  not  r  plid  t(»,  hy  LunsXVill,. 
680;  ,  Ml-  «t  from  a  I  ;t.  rbv  M. 
Desti  «'itt,  £<'itioi  pastor  i»f  the  Cnurch 
atNi^nj  -    fh. 

Cobbo]d\s,  Ei  7ab  th,  victory  of  Water- 
.Iqo,  570i  eW/«f/,577 

Cona,  or  the  vale  ot  Clwyd,  a  poem, 
5£8 ,  rt  seq.;  the  tale,  ib,;   extracts,  ib, 

.  ei  teg.. 

Congo  ii\er     &<•  Zaire. 

Cooper's  piacti^al  sermons,  609,  et  s^,; 
.  style  of  composition   adapted  to  ser- 
mons  pecuiidr,  ib.;  practice  of  ac- 
commodatiiij^  the  words  of  Scripture 
to  foreign  pqr poshes  injudicious  and 
dangerous,  610  ;  the  example  qf  Jesus 
•  Christ  bv'di's  on  his  foUotoerff   611  ; 
.  conduct  of  Jems  Otrist  toward  the  indi' 
vidual  cohsidered^   612  j    on  mercy,  Ue 
true  nature,  ^c,  iff. 

Coquettes,  paradise  of,  a  poem,  86,  7, 

Corps  des  PatineurSy  26 

CrackniilPs  recommendatory  prefece  to 
.  Br.  Jennings's  Scripture  testimony, 
19 

Crocodiles,  numerous  in  the  Gambia, 
.  317  ;  Isaaco,   Mungo  Park's  guide, 
seized  by  one,  220 

Dtooity,  its  practice  in  India,  320  j 
cruel  revenge  of  two  condemned  da- 
coits,  332 

Davy's  further  observations  on  a  new 
detonating  substance,  68  ;  experi- 
ments and  observations  .on  the  sab- 
stances  produced  in  different  che- 
mical processes  on  fluor  spar,  71 

Davy's  lautborn  for  obviating  the 
danger  from  explosions  iucoal  mines, 
(note)  582 

peliuquency,  moral,  its   certain  afnd 


only  corrective,  oppn  tbe.principtes 
of  craniology,  50^;  see  Forster's 
sketch 

Desmont  M*  senior  pnslar  of  the  ekurek  at 
Nismesp  extract fru/n  a  tetter  q/*Atf,  620 

Despotic  government  est.M)lished  in  Nor- 
way in  accordanct:  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  36 

Despotic  government,  its  demoralising 
tendency,  and  causes,  ib,;  charac- 
ter of  Buonaparte's  despotism,  404 

Dewar's  sermon  at  the  Gaelic  cbapel, 
300  ei  seg  ;  deficiency  of  religions  in- 
struct on  in  some  districts  of  Scot- 
land, f  6. ;  oncf  ex/roc/ i6.;  d'Uitute  ttaie 
ofjona,  301 

Disp'ay,  a  tale  by  Miss  Jane  Taylor, 
138.  et  seg.;  inquiry  into  the  differ- 
ence between  a  novel  and  a  tale,  ib.; 
requisites  for  writing  a  tale  upon  cor- 
rect principles,  ib.;  instances  of  suc- 
ceiss,  ib.  et  seg.^  defects  and  excellen- 
cies of  Miss  Ed^ewortn  as  a  writer  of 
.mor:«l  tales,  139  j  design  ui  the  pre- 
sent work,  ib.;  desniptive  portraits  <if 
thi  characters.  1 60  et  stg. 

Display,  the  chief  feature  of  the  Pari- 
sian charact*  r,  407 

Diss(  rtations  and  tetters  by  Don  J.  Ro- 
drigue?,  Chevalier  Delamhre,  Baron 
'  de  Zack,  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory^  &c.  tending  to  impugn  t.r  to  de- 
"  fend  the  tr  gonoinetrical  survey  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  Col.  Madge 
and  Capt.  Clby,  50b,  6  . 

Discourses,  practical,  by  Mr.  Paterson, 
378  J  objt^ct  of  the  writer,  ib,;  cha- 
racter of  the  discourses,  379 ;  objec- 
tionable expressions.  381,  <l  «'|u;  false 
taste  of  ?  he  Author,  383 

Dodsworth's  hibtorical  account  of  the 
episcopal  see, and  cathedral  church  of 
Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  434,  et  stq.\  na- 
ture of  the  associations  awakeue  I  by 
contemplating  our  Cathedral  Churches, 
ibn  etseg,;  number  of  the  plates,  ar» 
tists,  &c.  437 ;  author's  perforiuancc 
descriptive  of  the  plates,  tb-i  c-onit-nts 
of  the  first  part,  i^.,*  conduct  of  tkt 
fcclesioities  during  the  reign  of  yt^pken, 
439 ',  Dr.  Duppa  aUedaed  fo  huoe  at' 
fitted  in  the  eomposiiion  of  the  eikom  aasi- 
LIKB,  ib,i  contents  o(  the  seccnd*  part, 
439,  et  seg. ;  Old  Saruni  cathedral 
'  founded  by  Osmund,  440  j'  chararter  ^ 
Osmund,  ib.;  extensive  vnd  'eniarkaUe 
grant  of  John  totheclei  y,  </..,  siinatkm 
qf  Old  SSarum  described^  and  ihr  rrmooal 

'  (if  the  citizens,  t&.;.  commencement  of 

'  Salisbury  cathedral,  44 Ij  imdulg^nciet 
granted,  m  aid  ^  the  ^iitftS^f,  449,  »a* 
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i^r  ceremony  of  electing  annually 
one  of  the  tinging  boys  to  luiitain  the 
/oronalities  of  a  bishop,  ib.i  tomn  ae^ 
0cmnl  qf  Si.  Nicholas,  ib,;  miracles  per' 
ftrmtdat  the  ivnbnf  Osmond,  444;  his 
canonization,  445;  tower  and  spire 
added  to  the  church,  ^t6.;  its  liability 
fco  serious  accident,  ib.;  inclination  of 
the  spire  occasioned  by  the  sinking  o( 
the  pillan:,  447 ;  supposed  reUc  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  discovered  at  the  uppermost 
pointy  A. 

Boiningo,  St.  some  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  intended  French  expedition 
to  that  place,  stated,  200 

JDuppa,  Dr,  stated  to  have  assisted  in.  the 
composition  of  the  kikom  basilieb,  439 

Edgeworth's  Maria,  eontittttation  of  early 
lessons,  401,3 

Bdgevorth,  Miss,  her  defects  and  excel- 
lencies as  a  moral  writer,  159 

Sneidy  specimen  of  a  blank  verse  transla'^ 
Hon  of  it,  by  T.  Gfinfield,  280 

Established  Church,  claims  ef  454,  et 
seq.;  aim  of  the  author^  455,  6; 
powers  and  rights  claimed  by  the 
writer,  as  delegated  to  the  established 
Church  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
456,  7  ;  inquiry  into  what  constitutes 
the  church,  ib.  el  seq,;  it  derived  its 
origin  from  the«tate,  459  \  scriptural 
meanings  of  the  term  church,  f^.  et 
seq.;  on  the  term  bishop  or  overseer, 
460  ;  each  congregation  bad  its  own 
bishop,  1*6. ;  assertion  that  Christ  de- 
posited his  authority  with  the  Apostles, 
with  the  power  of  delegation,  461 ; 
that  this  power  of  delegation  was  two- 
fold, 462  $  Church,  as  established  by 
ihe  Apostles,  asserted  to  be  charac- 
terized by  two  grand  fundamental 
principles,  463 ;  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  de- 
clared to  be  stated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ib.;  the  Apostles  stated  to  have 
delegated  their  authority,  especially 
the  power  of  ordination,  465 ;  author's 
proof  of  Titus's  having  been  conse- 
crated to  the  episcopal  office,  ib.; 
scripture  affords  no  proof  of  three 
orders,  H.  et  seq.;  angels  of  the  Reve- 
lation, asseitcd  to  mean  bishops,  467; 
author's  refeirence  to  the  Fathers  in 
proof  of  three  orders,  considered,  ib. 
et  seq.;  writings  of  the  Fathers  not 
authoritative  beyond  the  writings  of 
other  men,  47 1 ;  the  sacred  writfngs 
only  authoritative,  ib.;  arguments  of 
the  episcopal  wrKers  against  the 
•      ftomish  Cborcb  jequally    conclnsire 


against  themselves,  472  ;  authoi'*  ai- 
sertions  contradictory  to  scripture, 
540  ;  '  Br.  Campbell  on-  the  eoeenoe 
'  of  Christianity,'  551 ;  ministerial  la* 

-  bcurs,  even  vhere  Episcopal  Ord&tati^n 
cannot  be  attained,  has  not  apostolical 
sanction,  553 ;  all  persons  ordained  by 
a  bishop  hi  the  Establisbed  Church, 
are  declared  to  be  true  ministen  of 

^Christ,  554;  reading  the  bible  ttiihouA 
an  interpreter,  tends  to  generate  spiritual 
pride,  555;  authority  of  the  church  as 
an  interpreter  vested  in  its  Creeds 
and  Articles,  556 ;  author's  bold  as- 
sertion that  no  controversy  upon  ftnda- 
fMniaisean  arise  btizeeen'th^Be  who  con" 
teientiousiy  subscribe  the  articles,  ib.;  re? 
viewer's  appeal  to,  and  statement  of,  a 
difference  on  essential  points  between 
some  members  of  the  EstabUslitibent, 
557;  Author's  remarks  en  apotto&al 
succession,  andbn  tepartUion,  560;  spi* 

^  ritual  descent  of  the  bishops  examin- 
ed, 561 ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  561,<<  seq.;  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  the  root  of  present 
episcopacy  in  England,  wa^  hot  Con- 
secrated by  bishops,  568^;  these  al* 
leged  successors  of  the  apostles,  ap- 
pointed by  lay  patronage,  8cc.  ibi^  dif;<p 
proportionate  satariei  in  the  dravch, 
564 ;  extract  from  the  Christian  Obf 
server  tending  to  disprove  Mr.  Cun« 
ningham's  assertion  of  tire  efficacious 
influence  of  the  Church  formutaties, 
565 ;  4iHlkor*s  declaration  that  the  Qospel 
ie  preached  in  the  churdi,  ib.;  neglect, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  Dr.  Bell,  and 
his  system,  by  the  clergy  in  general, 
566;  Church  of  England  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  rt^gard 
to  the  power  of  the  people,  Ac.  ib.; 
to  the  celebratiou  of  the  Lord's  Sup-r 
per,  ib.;  to  cBCommunication,^  ib.; 
to  absolution,  quotation  from  Horsley 
and  Towgood,  568  ;  conclusion  and 
general  reflections,  569 

Euripides,  his  manner  of  Carryln^g  on  ^ 
Dialogue  defended  by  Professor  Per- 
son, sio 

Evangelical  ministry.  Jay's  sermon  on 
the  importance  of,  93 

Estlin's  general  prayer-book,  189,  et 
seq. ;  the  writer's  views  of  dissent  crude 
and  low,  190;  fnquiry  intb  the  prin- 
ciples common  te  all  Christians;  191; 
character  of  the  prayers  On  the  re- 
nnncifition  of  human  Went,-  as  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God,192; 
thfe  Doctor's  opinion  of  the  dootrjne  cf 
pivine  influence,  ib. 
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fkfal  of  Wateiioo^  a  poem  by  Wmlter 
Seott,570;  crlracff,575,«<sey. 

Fellopet%  Pars,  daring  tbe  mtenstiac 
aootbolj   ly,  1813,510 

FoMUmof,  mfidrm  of  Lomh  XV,  U  ku 
mm  0*,  ike  day  m/ier  Urn  baUie  tff, 
848 

Fonter's  sketch  of  the  new  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  ner* 
voos  S3rst«>fn  of  JDrs.  Gall  and  Sparz- 
hAWf  507.  eiMeg.;  athettU  tUUt't  to  be 
4noid  of  ike  organ  of  veneratUm^  508  ; 
necessary  moral  consequenriss  of  this 
state  of  orjKaoizatoiit  ib,;  the  will 
made  up  of  brainular  matter,  508; 
mganMoftkt  «i//,  ib.i  the  only  and  d(-« 
cesMry  correctives  for  moral  deliiv- 
qoeocy,  arconiinfr  to  the  system  of 
OTfanmatton,  Jic.  i^.  d  seq.^  insanity 
declared  to  be  always  corporal,  509 

FnDoe»  Lacreteiie's  history  of,  during 
the  J  8th  centary,  l08y«£  #<y.;  politi- 
cal and  domestic  calamities  of  Lonis 
XlVth,  104  i  Death  of  ike  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  104,  5 ;  proOtgate  regency  of 
the  Boke  of  Orleans,  106,  7 ;  and  ex- 
inct,  t&.;  germe  of  the  French  revo- 
lution traceable  to  this  period,  ib,; 
degradation  of  the  church  in  France, 
and  its  caates,  t^.;  character  of  Car- 
dinal Fleory's  regency,  108  j  un- 
settled state  of  Poland,  and  its  ef- 
lects  on  Europe,  t^.;  miafortuoes  of 
Stanislaus,  109;  elevatioa  of  his 
daughter  to  the  crown  of  France,  ib.; 
calamitous  situation  of  Maria  There« 
aa,  241 ;  her  appeal .  to  ike  Hungarian 
stales,  ib,;  joins  in  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  342  ;  Louis  XV.  wonders 
trbyhis  subjects  should  lament  his 
lilnessy  tA. ;  ascendency  qf  Madame  Pont' 
padaur  over  hie  mind,  ib,;  immorality  of 
his  court,  243;  execrated  by  the 
Pr«Dch  at  his  death,  ib.;  state  of 
i^ranoe  ou  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI,  244;  the  author  composed 
his  history  under  restriction,  245; 
18th  century,  the  age  of  human 
butchery*  248 ;  Louis  XV,  address  lo 
hie  son  after  the  battle  of  Femtenay,  ib,; 
ftfieUioni  qf.  Marshal  8axe  on  the  eoen" 
ing  preceding  a  battle,  ib,;  moral  im- 
provement of  the  world  very  slow, 
249 

Pranci9»St.  de  Sales,  memdri  of.  614; 
sketeb  of  his  life,  615  ;  et  seg,;  his  dis- 
ints.qfmind  and  recovery,  ib.;  attempts 
4o  convert  Beza  to  tbe  Romish  faith, 
616;  iUf  zeal  in  his  missionary  labours, 
ib,i  bis  great  success  io  converting 
Calvinists  into  Papists,  ol#;  hiscano- 
nization^  618 
Tftioch  churcbj  its  degradatiQn  by  tbe 


elevatian  of  po-dons  of  i 
raeterto  its  hig^iestftatjona.  107 
French  lemml  a;  afle  Soott^  Vt%it  tw  Paris 
Frcnilly  Sionsiear  de,  ONis:df  rati^sa  re- 
lative to  a  year  of  the  hisKJIf  of 
France,  421,  «#  <ef.;  can»  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revolMtonary 
changes  in  Fngland  and  tboae  of  other 
eouotries,  ib;  evda  aristi^  from  the 
soarees  of  in.Vwmaton  on  political 
scbjecta'  beioiT  uiid«*r  the  control  of 
party  wri.ers,  42S;  importance  of 
passing  circnms*ane'  %  cunsideied  aa 
the  materials  ot  tuttire  history,  484 1 
author's  qual.fr^aticMUi,  ia.,-  advan- 
tai^es  and  dipadrantsg.  s  o  a  contera- 
p4>rary  and  retr»jsp»-ctive  survey  of 
great  trunsact.oo^  ronsideml,  ib.^ 
stale  of  England  ot  the  return  of  Chirks 
ILt  as  contrasted  tcilh  tka/  of  France 
on  the  return  ofLauii  XVIIIth,  (1814), 
426  j  annihilation  of  Ike  oo-.i&ty  in. 
France,  427  ;  author^s  remarks  on  ifte 
state  ef  religion  in  France,  428,  9  ;.  re- 
flections on  the  subject  of  au  attempt 
to  revive  religion  in  France,  450  ;  o« 
the  morals  ami  national  ckorader  of  the 
Frenek,  431 ,  et  seq.;  true  fouadatioa 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  it  differs  from  that  of  other 
countries,  433 ;  reflections  on,  and 
probable  causes  of  the  complacent 
admiration,  with  wbit-h  Buonaparte's 
character  is  viewed  and  estimated 
by  many  in  this  country,  581  ;  infi- 
delity of  the  most  determ:ned  nature, 
tbe  basis  of  his  character,  592; 
unfeeling  rather  than  cruel,  593; 
extract,'  ib ;  his  utter  contempt  of 
truth,  594 ;  folly  of  acting  on  the  sup- 
position of  reformation  in  regard  to 
his  character,  ib, ;  his  alle^  .  re- 
formation utterly  groundless,  iU  et 
seg.;  M,  de  F.*s  remark*  on  the 
character  of  Buonapatte,  and  the  means 
thrown  into  his  hands,  596  ;  kis  charae^ 
ter  astt  polilieian,  SiC  ib,;  Buonaparte 
an  eitraordinaty  man,  597  ;  allies  jus- 
tifiable in  reijouncing  all  alliance  with 
tbe  Buonaparte  family,  599;  exist- 
euce  of  Buonaparte  as  niler  of  trance 
incompatible  with  tbe  safety  and 
quiet  of  Europe,  ib;  a  system  of 
aggression  the  necessary  result  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  bis  despotism,  ik 

Gaelic  chapel,  Dewar^  sermon  preached 
iu  it,  3(X),  et  seg.;  ,great  deficienoy  of 
public  instruction  in  some  districts  of 
tbe  Highlands,  ib.;  extract ;  /one,  its 
desolate  state,  in  regard  to  reUgfMt  to- 
stmction,  301' 

Garde,  General  de  Isi  attempt  on  his 
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life  by  one  o(  the  sangttliitry  banditti 
of  Roman  Catholic  peraecaton  in  the 
South  of  France, <note)  690 

General  prayer-book  by  Dr.  Estlin, 
189,  ei  tea,;  character  of  the  prayers^ 
191 

Gilbert '»  |xnfer  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  a  sermon,  513,  3 ;  leading  kub- 
jects  of  the  discourse,  ib. 

Giraud*t  campaign  of  Paris,  in  1814, 
196,  tt  ieq.;  consists  of  abstracts  frmn 
gazettes,  &c.  i6.;  obstinacy  and  fatal 
error  ot  Buonaparte  in  ihe  campaign 
of  1813,  /6.;  ri^peats  this  error,  197$ 
Allies  )H)ur  into  France,  ib,;  defeat 
of  Buonaparte  at  Rothiere,  ib,;  pro- 
fits by  the  error  of  the  Allies,  ib.; 
captures  the  corps  of  Alsadef,  ib.; 
auttuH*  Blue^er  and  drives  him  both, 
196;  steady  firmness  of  the  Prussians, 
ib.;  farther  advantages  gained  by 
Buonapaiie,  ib,;  he  tears  the  treaty 
of  Chatilion,  ib,;  defeat  u4  the  French, 
■t  Laon,  199;  Buonaparte  throws 
himseit  into  the  rear  of  the  Allies, 
•6.;  Allies  advance  on  Pans,  ib,; 
battle  of  Pan^«,  ib.;  capitulation  of 
Pkri!>,  2()0;  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  Btiotaparte,  ib. 

^spH,  iU  genius  tpirilual,  not  ceremonial, 

Greoian  women  inelegant,  340 ;  utterly 
destitute  of  mental  cultivation,  ib, 

Gregory's  dissertationii  and  letters,  re- 
iatinjs  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Kogland  and  Wales,  by  Col.  Mndge 
and  Capt.  Colby,  505,  et  teq.;  bene- 
ilcial  tendency  of  Dr.  Gregory'^  coU 
lection  oi  letters  on  this  subject,  506 

Gregory's  letters  to  a  friend  on  the  evi- 
dences, doctrines,  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  194,  et  teq  ;  im- 
provements of  this  edition  slated,  ib.; 
futility  of  ike  Socinian  argument  that 
Jeniteujered  as  an  exumpU  of  puHence 
and  resignativn,  1 95 

Grinfield's  poems,  &c.  273,  et  teq, ;  cha- 
racter and  contents  of  the  volume, 
ib.;  poetic  description  of  morning  and 
evening,  274;  poem  on  memory ,  275; 
KiUserankie,  battieqf,  276,  7;  funcy^ 
vUw  of  the  tubmarine  world,  278,  9 ; 
epedmen  of  a  blank  vene  trantlalivn  <^f 
the  Eneid,  9S0 

•Griesbach's  systematical  classiBcation 
of  manuscripts.  Dr.  Lawrepce's  re- 
marks on,  1,  etseq.;  Griesbach,  the 
first  reformer  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Kew  Testament  on  critical  principles, 
ib,';  his  tli^loigical  sentiment,  ib,', 
literary  estimate  of  his  second  edN 


lion  of  the  Nev  Testament,  9 ;  expo^ 
sitioD  of  Boiae  errors,  4;  and  misquo- 
tatioas,  r6.;  his  decisions  not  always 
in  accordance  with  those  in  his  Sym- 
bolsB  CpticsB,  ib.;  his  system  opposed 
by  Dr.  Lawrence,  5 ;  basis  oif  his  vfs- 
tern,  6 ;  his  three  reeensioils,  with  the 
MSS.  comprised  under  each,  6,1;  his 
system  unsupported  by  history  or  tra- 
dition, 8;  on  what  fatiDded,9;  ob- 
jection stated,  10;  existence  oif  the 
Alexandrine  recension  not  proved,  12; 
his  classification  too  limited,  ib.;  bis 
mode  of  deciding  on  a  ciassifieatiofi  of 
A)SS  objected  to,  13;  his  caleolatioiis 
inaccurate,  15,  et  eeq.;  objections 
against  the  structure  of  Gnesbach'j- 
system,  173;  kis  promises  uncertain^ 
176 ;  *  principal  use  of  recensions,'  as 
stated  by  Griesbach,  179;  objection 
to  Grie^bach's  d«cJsion  on  the  reading 

.  of  1  Tim.  lii.  16,  183,  et  stq,;  Dr. 
Lawrence's  comments  of  Griesbach' s  stah- 
ment,  the  versions,  }fS5}  benefits  result- 
i*s:  ffom  Qriesbach*s  tnbours,  189 

Gnul,  river,  its  sodden  disappearanee 
and  fatal  consequences,  34 

Hall  on  the  terms  of  communion,  338, 
et  seq.;  the  chnrch  of  Christ  on  earth, 
visible  and  undivisible,  ib,  ;  not  ati* 
exclusive  church,  ib,;  tendency  of  the 
Romish  church  to  secularize  every 
thing,  339;  an  essential  difierenen 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
reformed  Natioikal  churches,  340 ; . 
their  notions  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  unscripturai,  ib ;  object  of  the- 
present  jtfork,  ib.;  piinciple  on  which 
the  strict  baptists  exclude  other  Chris  ■ 
tiansfrom  their  community,  generally 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  world,  1541 ; 
the  anomaly,  as  it  rcgaixis  the  strict' 
baptist,  ib.;  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  on  t/te 
communion  of  saints,  ib,  et  seq,;  sub- 
jects of  the  first  pmt  of  Mr.  Hall's 
work,  343 ;  Christian  baptism  not  the 
baptism  of  John,  but  instituted  suh- 
sequantly  to  the  eucharist,  ib,;  Mr. 
HaU*s  remarks  on  the  apostotie  precedent 
in  regard  to  eucharisiie  comnmnion,  ib., 
baptism  by  the  aposths  during  tir«i 
ministry  of  oor  Saviour,  identified 
with  that  of  John,  344  ;  the  apostle^ 
and  the  120  disciples  were  never  bap- 

,  tized,  ib.;  Acts  19  and  5,  considered, 
ib,;  Mr.  Hall  in  reply  to  Mr.  Booth  m 
regard  to  admitting  uabapUzed  b^ 
lieven  to  the  I<ord^s  Table,  345 ;  ex'^ 
travagaui  notions  of  the  cfficaey  of 
baptism,  entertained  by  early  Ghrii. 
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tMUS  and  oAtrtf  id.;  stibjceu  of  the 
Mootid  part  of  the  work,  346^.7 ;.  duty 
0/  euliiv€ting  a  warm  attadmeni  to*  the 
MMmW*  of  Chritt't  bodtf,*  347  «  apbtra- 
bijf  of  trhf  fkntckfi  mot  in  eommumoM 
with  onf  aaoihrr  ifpHgnani  to  the  prmet- 
plot  ff  Ike  ^nipt'tres^  348  ;  Mr.  Hall's 
definitloii  of  «ohUin,  349;  religious 
societies  bcMind  to  preserve  the  parity, 
&c.  of  their  communion,  ib  ;  ineffi- 
cacy  of  ti^ruis  of  communion  for  this 
parpos(f»330  ;  €ommu>tion  with  a  Ckrit^ 
iiatt  icciety  not  to  he  had  ai  the  expense 
c/  Christian  hbetty,  351  ;  modern  dts* 
sent  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  terms 
ofcommunionf  ib. ;  exclusion  of  dissenters 

:  fitom  the  church  vf  England^  intended  os 
«  punishment^  352;  uniformity  in  re- 
ligious matters,  by  human  compul- 
sion, unlawfnl  acd  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  353 ;  hopes  of  the 
author t  as  to  the  result  of  the  adoption  qf 

.  his  principles,  354 ;  genius  of  the  gospel 
tpiriiual,  not  ceremonial^  355 

Hamilton's  sermon,  occasioned  by  the 
execution  of  Mr.  J.  Blackburn,  280,  et 
seq,;  general  character  of  the  sermon, 
fb.;  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr,  W, 
Hamilton's  stylCf  262;  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  publication,  t^.  et  seq. 

Banbury's  extracts  from  Mr.  Williams's 
diary,  396,  et  seg»  pious  resolutions^ 
397>  letter  to  his  daughter,  398 ;  on  the 
declining  state  ofreiiffion  among  the  dis" 
tenters  in  his  day,  399 

Harpard  college,  remarks  on  the  establish' 
ment  of  Sodnianism  there,  268 

]9ebrew  melodies  by  Lord  Byron,  94,  et 
#f^.;  Jephlhah's  daughter,  ib,;  the  wild 
gazeliej  95,  6 

Henry  and  his  bearer,  the  history  of, 
401 

Hints  from  an  invalid  mother  to  her 
daughter,  504,  5 ;  principal  subjects 
of  the  work,  ib,;  nature  and  efficaqf 
of  Christian  patience,  ibp 

Historical  i»ketch  of  the  translation  and 
circulation  of  the. scriptures  from  the 
earliest  period,  284,  et  seg.^  Bible  so- 
ciety liberally  supported  by  the  people 
and  clergy  of  Scotland,  ib„  opposition 
of  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Tiviotdale, 
.  286;  reflections  on  their  proceedings,  287, 
et  seq,i  contents  of  the  sketch,  268 

History  of  Henry  and  bis  bearer,  401 

Hubhouse's  journey  through  Albania, 
4cc.  525,  at  *eg.;  first  view  sf.  Toannina, 
526 ;  some  account  of  the  Pasha  of 
Al^nia's  fomily,  537 ;  description  of 
loaaniOB,  528 ;  its  trade,  ^c.  t6.; 
mrMot  T«ptlUHi,529i  someTorks 


trreligioiu,  ih,s  Alhaniam  mode  of  turn* 
tmrningto  preyere,  530;  autkofs  csit< 
to  the  Paska,  ib,;  kUpersondesenbedfib,; 
l^  state,  531  ;  slight  sketch  of  bis  his- 
tory, t6.;  his  address  in  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  an  elevated  situati<iii  in  the 
state,  532 ;  state  of  the  country^  prior 
to,  and  under,  hit  governmenti  ib.f  kit 
barbarity,  533 ;  state  nf  females  m  Al- 
bania, 534;  robbing  and  Mealing 
essentially  different  In-  Albania,  535  ; 
nistatement  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Mon- 
tagu, ih.;  arrival  at  Delphi,  537  ; 
Tfaebt'S,  itc  ib,i  Athens,  ib,  et  #ef .; 
rapid  decay  of  its  ruins,  538 ;  in- 
stance of  Turk  sh  avarice  and  stupi- 
dity, 539;  form  of  the  Grecian  wo- 
i|ien  inelegant,  540  ;  modern  Grecian 
women,  utterly  destitute  of  mental 
cultivation,  ib,  et  seq,;  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  541 ;  their  avarice,  ib.;  imi 
patience  of  subjection,  ib,;  author 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  Troad,  542; 
general  estimate  of  bis  qualiilcations 
as  a  literary  traveller,  ib.  . 

Holland,  faoourable  state  of  its  sekooiSg 
number  ofscholars^  dfr.  517,  8 

Home  on  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  in- 
testines of  living  animals,  58 

Home's  additions  to  an  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  Squalus  Maximum, 
contained  in  a  former  paper;  with 
observations  on  the  bronchial  artery, 
67 

Hottentots,  their  indolence  partly  occasioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  boors^  142 

Hottentot  woman,  her  whole  family  de- 
voured by  lions,  &€•  144 

Humorous  in  poetry,  diffiers  from  the 
ludicrous,  126 ;  reqnisites  in  the  com- 
position of  the  humorous  126,  7 

Hydrocephalus,  Yeats  on  -the  early 
symptoms  of  it,  250,  et  seq.}  prcwni* 
nent  importance  of  the  subject,  251 ; 
subdivisions  of  the  grastic  theory  of 
medicine,  251,  «<  seq,;  opinion  of  Dr^ 
Yeats  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
complaint,  255 ;  objections,  ib.  et  teq,$ 
reasons  proving  it  to  originate  in  the 
head,  256 ;  Dr,  Yeats's  account  of  Us 
symptoms  in  a  little  girl^  357,  et  seq.; 
symptoms  indicative  of- its  commencen 
ment,  259;  characteristic  symptoms 
distinguishing  it  frt)m  some  other  dis- 
orders, 260 ;  cautious  in  regard  to  its 
exciting  causes,  262;  trcntment  263 

Hypothesis,  yindicationof  its  right  nie, 
125 

Index  to  the  anatonieal,  medical,  cbi- 
'  rurgica],   and  phinological   pnpers« 
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contained  tn  the  traasacticns  of  tb^ 
,  royal  society  of  London,  396 

India,  Tytler's  present  political  stote  of^ 
•318,  el  seq.;  British  commmiity  ill 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  India,  its 
causes,  ib.;  duty  of  tHe  British  to 
compel  ja  good  governitieiit  in  India,. 
.  319  ;  correct  information  as  to  the 
government  of  India,  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, 320  J  obligation  due  to  Mr. 
Tytlerforhis  work,  321;.  wilful  delu- 
sion of  the  company's  servants  in  re- 
gard to  the  lower  classes  in  India, 
3^2 ;  exiracif  illmtrative  qf  Ihit  rcmctrk^ 
333  i  leading  topics  of  the  work,  3^ ; 
youths  sent  to  India  generally  ill 
•qualified  for  the  purpose,  326;  their 
ntode  of  obtaining  money,  327 ; 
become  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Baboos,  328  J  who  eventually  govetn 
the  country,  ib,;  the  great  body  of  the 
piBQplc  poor,  329,  e^traci ;  prevalence 
of  crime,  ib.;  Dacoity,  iL;  crueifies'bf 
ike  Vacoils,  330;  Beng^le^s  gregi  dis» 
regard  of  truth,  331  ;  revenge  o/  tvBO 
condemned  Dacoiis,  332  ;  causes  of  the 
great  prevaleuce  of  delifiquency  in 
India,  ib.;  effects  of  poverty,  ib.;  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of 
the  British  subjects  in  India,  333; 
exiract;  imperfection  of  the  adminit- 
Oration  of  justice  in  India,  334,  ex« 
iractf  ib,  et  seq  ;  vices,  ^c.  of  the 
.  police,  337  ;  management  of  iht^  jailsy 
ib. 

Indulgences  fir  anted  in  aid  of  the  expense 
attending  the  erection  of  StMibury  cathe^ 
dral,  442 

JnfluenceN  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explained 
and  delende<<,  a  sermon  by  Sfirt 
Bennet,  310 

insanity  iilways  corporal,  according  to 
Qhront>logi«>al  principles,  609;  see 
Forstei's  sketch 

loannina,  its  apiearance,  526;  its  size, 
population,  &c  628 

Jona,  fsland  oft  it»  destitute  state  in  regard 
to  religious  ordinances^  301 

Jam'e^un  on  the  construction  of  maps, 
168,  •/  srq ;  contents  of  the  treatise, 
,169;  »U  charactt-r,  JA. 

Jty's  serutun  on  the  importance  of  an 
eyangelical  n)inistry,  93,  4;  popula- 
rity of  Mr.  JTay,  ib,;  its  probable  cavsts 
as  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  his  own 
sermon,  ib, 

Jennings*s  scripture  testimony,  193,  4 

Jerdan's  Paris  Spectator,  608,  et  seq*; 
jkbe.  workMsictly  descriptive  of  Pari- 
sian manners,  606  ;  a  pittwrtef  modem 


French  rural  feUremeul^  ib.  el  teq,j  U 

coHma^on,  60S  ;  translation^  il>j 

Keminoom,  a  well  fortified  city  in  tb6 
interior  of  Africa,  220 ;  thievish  pro- 
pensity of  the  natives,  ib. 

KtUieranlie,  battle  of,  ftom  Grirfjield*e 
poems,  2*;  6,  7 

Knight's  Christian  courtesy,  a  sermooy 
611,  2.;  extracts,  ib. 

Kitchen  Hitrary,  qfiphat  it  should  consist ,. 
92 

Lacretelle's  history  of  France  during  the 
cighteenib  century,  102,  et  seq.;  ob- 
jections to  the  supposed  siyMiriority 
of  tha  ancients,  as  historical  writers, 

-  over  the  moderns,  ib.;  superiority  of 

.  the  moderns  in  the  development  pf 
the  moml  features  of  history,  10^ ; 
ancients  mere  sciolists  ou  .certain 
branches  conneet^d  *  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
103 ;  political  reverses  of  Lou  »  XIV., 
ib.  et  seq.i  his  domestic  c.ilamities, 
104;  death  of  the  duke  of  Bu.nundy, 
104,  6;  proflig8cy  of  the  regency  o£ 
the  duke  of  Oil«'an»,  106,  7  ;  extract, 
107  5  germe  of  the  French  r*-volut|on 
to  be  traced  to  this  p^  tkhI,/*./  degra- 
dation of  the  Gailican  chtucb,  by  the 
elevation  of  «nfatiious  persons  to  its 

.  highest  statons,  ib,;  character  of  the 
regency  of  Caidiual  Pleorv,  108; 
troubit-ii  ill  Ktuope,  occa>ioiud  by  the 
unsettled  ^tate  of  Poland,  ib.;  inis- 
forUm  sot  Sani4au8,and  eUivation  of 
ofhisdatifhtertotherro^no  France, 
109;  disastrous  niuation  or  Maria 
iTberesa  241  ;  hrr  apfeat  to  the  Hun" 
garinn  slates^  ih.;  coutiederates  in  the 
dismf  mbeiment  of  Polaml,  242 ;  sur- 

.  prise  of  Louis  XV.  at  fimiiuj^  his  ill- 
ness lauieuted  by  his  subjects,  ib,;  in» 
fiver  re.  ef  M^dume  Pompdtfur  over  this 
prince,  ib.;  depravity  of  ^he  court  of 
Louis,  XV„  a43 ;  his  memory  detesledbtf 
the  Frenrliy  i(>.;  state  of  France  on  the 
aeeetsion  of  Louis  XVI ,  244 ;  the  au- 
thor has  composed  his  history  under 
restriction,  245 ;  the  eighteenth  ^en- 
tnry,  the  age  of  l^unian  butcbeiy, 
048 ;  Ijeuis  XVihU  address  to  his  son 
after  the  battle  of  Fontmvy,  ib,;  reflec- 

.  tioos  of  Marshal  Saxe  en  the  even- 
ing preceding  a  battle,  ifr.;  moral  iip- 
provement  of  the  world  very  slow, 
249  .         . 

LanQotte's  voyage  dans  le  nord  de  PEu- 

.  rope^  22»  et  My,  j^>c«aiion  of  the  excur- 

.  sion,  aad  the  quality  of  the  traveller?. 
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iaracii  of  OMen,  ib,^  mid  vf  ffa^i^ 
lundy  26  i  paM  of  Swinsund,  autbor'ii 
fleHMtiom  on  ftpproathing  it,  25; 
enthusiabtns  of  Sir  Sydney  Smitb,  ih.; 
Xhristiania,  96;  corpt  des  fatinewrtf  ib,; 
lake  Mioe^ion,  27,  8 }  valley  of  Guld« 
iKandal,  S9  ;  moral  character  of  the 
nativcibV  *^-i  bridge  qf8irom-Bro4,  30; 
idolatry  banuhed  from  the  vnUey ;  its 
tatitef  31  ;  author  hukilif  hart  by  an 
unfoflvnatt  fall,  31 ;  ascent  qf  Snee- 
Eutten^  31;  Jite  rhan^tre^  ^3;  dis- 
appearance ii  the  Goul  river,  and  its 
fetal  coosequences,  94;  Roroat,  ib,; 
slight  ootioe  ol  the  miners,  34 ;  sad- 
den arrfst  of  the  party  and  confine* 
ment  at  Knngsberg »  3d ;  the  gorern- 
9ient  rendered  despotic  by  (tHsire  of 
the  people,  36;  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutioo,  ib, 
Lanthom  invented  by  Professor  Davy  for 
obviating  the  dangers  occasioned  by 
•explosionit  in  coal  mines,  582 ; 
Uitlakoo,  an  African  city,  d<nK*ribed  by 

Mr.  Canipb«-H,  150,*/  ttq, 
Laurence'^  Dr.,  ren»arkf»on  Grie»baoh*s 
ela>siiicatioii  oi  MSS.  1,  «i  te^  ;  Gres- 
bach  tht  fiist  reforu  er  of  the  Gret'k 
text  of  th«'  Ne»  Testament  on  «'riti* 
cal  principles,  tb  ;  hib  theulogiral 
piinciplfs,  t^*;  general  •  st.mate  of 
Ills  SiCfJiid  edition  of  the  N«^w  Testa- 
ment, 3  ;  instances  of  some  <  riors  in 
it,  4;  and  nii>quo<aifoi}s,  t^;  his  de- 
cisions on  sonif!  passages  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  thoftc  in  his  Symboiae 
Critics,  ib,;  hU  system  examined 
and  opposed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  $ ; 
basis  of  Griei>bach's  system,  6;'h')s 
three  Recension*,  ib, ;  MSS,  com- 
prised under  each,  6,  7 ;  object  of 
the  critic,  in  regard  to  this  system* 
7;  on  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of 
a  reading,  from  MS.  authority,  ib.; 
Oriesbach's  system  unsupported  by 
history  or  tradition,  8 ;  lis  founda- 
tion, 9;  objection  to  it  stated,  10; 
commenced  without  sufficient  data, 
lb.;  MSS.  incompletely  collated,  II  ; 
Df.  Laurence's  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Alexandrine  recension 
has  lult  been  proved,  12;  and  that 
Griesbach's  classification  is  too  )i- 
Iflfted,  ib.;  his  objection  against  Gries- 
.  >aeb's  mode  of  deciding  upon  the  clas. 
sification  of  a  MS.  IS ;  experiment 
with  the  Alexandrine  text,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  readings  of  OHg'en,  14 ;' 
inaccuracy  of  Grie^ach's  caloalation, 
15,  €i  9eq.;  mAde  ^soggcsted  by  Dr. 
Laurence  for  ascertaining  the  classi- 


fication of  MSS.  18 ;  illoitration  of  it, 
i6.;  Dr.  Laore4ioe'8  errors  numerous, 
20;  instances,  21 ;  reviewer's  objetf- 
tion  to  tiie  stnictnre  of  Oriesbach's 
system,  173 ;  table  of  the  readings  of 
the  Alexandrine  MS.and  Origen,  com- 
pared with  the  received  text,  in  the  1 
chap.  Romans,  174;  mode  qf  ascertain' 
ing  the  true  ekaracter  of  Origen**  read" 
«*V»  1''5;  uncerimtty  qf  Griesbaeh*^ 
premisetf  176 ;  farther  difficulties, 
177, 8  i  '  principal  use  of  recensions,' 
179;  remarks  on  the  readings  of  1 
Tim.  iii.  16,  ib.;  varying  testimonies 
in  regard  to  the  reading  of  A  and  C, 
180;  o<>jectxon  to  Griesbach's  deci- 
sion in  favour  ol  o;,  183,  etseq,;  Dr, 
lAure9ice*i  comment  on  Grie^batk^s  staic 
mentoftheversiontf  i85;  external  evi- 
dence in  favour  ot  ^tof,  187;  JiimU  re- 
marks  qfDr,  Laureacr^  ib,;  great  advan- 
tages resulting  from  Gr*esbach*s  la- 
bours, 189 
Legend  of  the  Velvet  Cusbioa,  65^  eteeq,; 
why  termed  a  legend,  76  ;  subject 
treated  ot,  ib,;  wr  teiV  qualifications/ 
ib  ;  leisend  and  Vehet  Cushion  con- 
.  travted,  77 ;  forbeaiance  of  the  dis- 
senters in  regard  to  p  m^  of  minor 
consequence,  78 ;  tiUiomhmenu  un- 
friend  y  to  tih*rfy,  7s«,  et  st-g  ;  .uiproved 
stale  uf  reJigtuus  liberty  to  he  attrr- 
buted  to  the  spirit  ol  the  limeii,  not 
tlie  pruictplts  ut  the  esiabhshmcnl, 
80;  extract,  81  ;  ioyatty  of  the  dis^ 
senie$s,  82;  remarks  on  the  implied  > 
right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  iiiter- 
feie  in  matters  uf  leiij^^ioii,  ib.  tt  seg,; 
dahgerotts  consequcoccs  of  admitting 
this  right,  84  j  the  princiiJe  of  tho 
work,  «6.,*  ejttact  Ulustraiite  of  the  aw 
thorns  Hye,  85 

Lessons  eai  ly,  Maina  Edgeworth's  con- 
tinuation of,  401,  2 

Letters  on  the  evidences,  doctrines,  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  Dr. 
Gregoiy,  19^;  additional  ^matter  of 
this  edition  stated,  tb  ;  fulUtty  of  the 
Socinian  argument  that  Je^tts  it0hred  as 
.  an  example  qf  paiience  and  resignation^  ■ 
159 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine, 
on  the  present  s.t«iation of  France  and 
Europe,  ^\,et  seq. 

L*Hermite  de  la  Cliaiiss^«d'Antin,  see 
Jordan's  Paris  Spectator 

Longitude  and  latitude  at  sea,  Myers's 
translation  of  Rossel*s  practical  trea- ' 
-  tise  on,  88,  el  seq, 

Lonis  XIV.,  his  political  reverses,  103^ 
domestic  calapiities,  ^04 

Louis  XV,|  anecdotes  of  him,  242, 945  % 
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Liidi6roQs  in  poetry,  fnquirjr  into  the 
nature  of  tbe  pfeuure^  derived  from 
It,  125  J  origin  of  tbe  ludicroa?,  126  ; 
diffierence  between  the  ludicrous  auid 
the  simply  humoroosy  ib. 

Madrid,  pteture  of,  450 

Mag^nificence  of  Paris,  409 

Manual  of  devotion,  505 

Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith,  495,  et  seg.;  advantages  of  the 
present  work.  496 ;  some  slight  inno- 
vationo  on  the  ancient  mode  pointed 
out,  496;  omissions  stated,  t*.;  rea- 
sons for  giving  a  decided  preft rencc 
to  this  matinil,  498  ;  principles  of 
prosody  v»;ry  jndicioosly  and  clearly 
explained,  rh-;  essential  adoice  to  sif 
instmefers,  499 

Maps,  Jam<ei).)n  on  the  coDstraction  of, 
16B,  etseq. 

Mareet*s  experiment*;  on  the  prod  action 
of  cold  b?  the  evaporation  of  the 
snlphar  t  of  carbon,  70 

Maria  Theresa,  h<T  appeal  to  the  Hon 
frarians  when  driren  from  Germany^ 
941 

MartinUf  Mr.  school  at  Paris  for  trtining 
monitors^  5\5 

Mathematicsi  Batter's  introdaction  to 
S64,  et  seq.;  character  and  contents, 

MIossion,  lake  of  described,  27,  ef  seq,; 

Mirades  performed  ottke  tomb  of  Osmond^ 
444 

Measles  more  fatal sinee  ihepraetke  ofvae" 
eiaatioH,  493;  evidence  affbrded  by 
the  Glasgow  tables,  ib,;  and  by  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  4^4 ;  dif- 
ferent result  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Stanger  of  tlie  Foundling  Hospi* 
tal,  495 

Memoirs  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  614,  et 
seq.;  alarming  appearances  on  the 
religious  horizon  of  Hurope,  tb.;  sys- 
tem of  popery  radically  and  incorri- 
gibly Tile,  ib,;  still  it  hat  produced 
some  worlkies,  ib.;  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Francis  de  Sales,  615,  et  seq»;  his 
distfess  of  mind  and  recovery,  ib,;  ap- 
pointed by  Clement  the  VIII.  to  con- 
▼eit  Beza,  616 1  his  zeal  in  proseeutiag 
kit  missionary  labours,  ib,;  his  astonish- 
ing snceess  in  turning  Calvinists  into 
Papists,  617  ;  tieit  to  the  room  hi  which 

'     he  died,  ib,;  his  canonization,  618 
Morse  and  Tiviotdale,  synod  of,  oppose 
the  formation  of  a  bible  society,  lee. 
«86 

'  Modems  sap6rior  to  tho  ancient  histori- 

-  «iil  wrttersy  in  their  development  of 
tkn  Boral  <{|nir9^ter  of  history,  103 


Monk  and  Btoomfleld's  ^rsani  adversaria^ 
355,  et  seg.;  origin  of  the  iTork,  358 ; 
Professor's  Inaugural  Oration,  359, 
extract  from  ity  ib.;  his  dtfence  cf  ^uri- 
pides^s  manner  as  compared  with  that 
of 'Sophocles,  360-1;  h\9  obsirvationes 
variae,  361  ;  Ttotee  et  emendationes  in 
Atheneeum^  362;  t>n  the  three  Tn*^ 
gedian^y  ib.;  Professor's  other  works 
treated  of  in  this  volume,  i6.;  his  un- 
published 'works,  363  ;  execution  of 
the  work,  &,;  see  Porsoni  Adversaria, 

Myers's  translation  of  RosseUs  practical 
treatise  on  finding  the  lougttude  at 
sea,  88,  et  teq.;  instances  of  inaccu- 

■  rate  tmnslation,  90 

NegtOian,  siaitdbyMr,  IFeUt,  ofBottpn^ 
at  the  characteristic  feature  of  Sodmmt" 
itmr'iGI 

Newell,  Mrs.  an  American  missionary 
to  India,  Wood's  memoirs  of^  58'J» 
et  teq.;  extract  from  her  litneral  ser- 
mon, 586-7 

Niger,  supposed  by  Mr.  P irk  to  termi- 
nate in  tbe  golf  of  Guinea,  under  the 
name  of  Zaire  or  Con<o,  918 

Norway,  Lamotte^s  travels  in,-  22,  et 
leq.;  oataraeUof  a4hen^  24,  of  Ualf'^ 
tfund,  25  -f  Swin^nnd,  pass  of,  ib. ; 
Christiania,  26;  corps  des  pathumrtt  ib.; 
lake  Miossiouy  27-8 ;  valley  of  Onld- 
brandal,  29;  bridge  of  Strdra-Broe, 
30;  Sneo-hntten,  31  ;  fmtal  catastro* 
phe  from  the  disappearanee  of  the 
Oool.river,  34 ;  R5roas,  ib. 

Numbering,  modes  of,  prevalent  in  an- 
cient times,  289,  initancet^  29%,  and 
f^omiheFathert,  291 

Observations  on  certain  passages  of^  the 
Old  Testament,  &o.  in  answer  to 
Paine*s  Age  of  Reason,  600,  •/  eeq.; 
punishment  by  the  secular  am  no 
answer  to  objections  against  revela- 
tion, 601  ;  argument  tbe  only  proper 
weapon,  ib,  et  teq. ;  otjectof  the  pi^- 
sent  worky  603  ;  its  necessity  super- 
seded by  the  works  of  Lardbet  and 
Paley,  r^.,  miikor*t  mm  prineiplat  tUdod^ 
with  objections  to  it,  604 1  subjects 
discussed,  ih,;  extract  UbtOratvig  the 
uuthor^s  manner,  605 

Orange,  or  Great  River,  iu  course  and 
breadth,  149 

Organic  remains,  found  near  Brentlbnl, 
Trimmer's  accoont  of,  57 

Orleans,  Duheo/,  harbelHty  ef  thamahta 
km  whem,  hurrmng  him  to  be  guMUotined, 
410 

I  m  t  niKr^-  cliarvctAr  of  his.  re- 

gency, i06«7>  extract,  ib,;  germe  of 
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the  Franch  re^iolutioii  to4»  tra.eed  to 
thit-perM,  «6. 
Or^odox  Chnstians  called  idoUterg  by 
Dr.  Freenmo,  271 

Faille's  Age  of  Reason,  obiervataoot  in 
aotwer  to,  on  come  passa^^s  of  the 
Old  Testament,  cited  in  the  New,  600, 
H  teqi  exlmet  UUulraUve  of  the  autkor^s 
modt,  605 

Palms  Roftd,  crudty  oftkemobio  the  Dvke 
afOrUmu^  whm  going  Uf  ks  guiUoiined, 
410 

Fanopliat^  and  miMionary  DMgaame, 
966,  fMO  Americaa  uoJiariaiiUm     • 

Paradise  of  Coquctte9«  a  poem,  S6r7, 
extract,  87 

Fte4s,  dttrini^  the  iatercstiog  OMMitb  of 
Jaly,  1815,  310 

,  Scott*a  visit  to,  in  1814,  409, 
at  nq,i  deteriorated  state  of  moral*  ia 
Fkance,  403;  devpotio  government, 
ita  demora^aiiii  tendeacfi  i4.^  oba- 
imder  of  Buonaparte's  despotism,  404; 
a8l4or*«  rtffi^ioiuom  piu§fmg  tkfo'jgkthf 
fitfi«er  qT  HamamSg,  404-5;  o6»erpa. 
tiomt  tbiring  hit  ^fo^ncrt  ta»ardi  Parity 
sfc  et  ttq,\  ditplag  theeku/Jkat^fra  tftka 
Raruian.  iknrm:tar,  407 ;  magnificeiice 
of  Paris,  409,  ertraet^  ib,;  reflections 
of  tbeaethur,  tA.;  Phta  LnuiiStamze, 
ittracoHtafons^a>i  P^Mri^oya/,- 4 10; 
kirbaraiu  tomduct  iitha  Paritian  malt  to 
ikt  Duka,  af  Ortfam,  ib^i  craaUiti  per* 
pettated  bg  tka  PramJithmild  rank^amng 
tkeir  pubiie  moHumeiftf^  ib^t  Pafia  a 
city  o^  contrasts,  411;  liceuUousneM  of 
Paris,  41  S(  Fteachfamah*,  ib.,  el  sa^.; 
flections  on  FranoB  in  f«gard  to  its  re- 
ligious character,  415 

Pariiispeeutor,  605,  etatq*i  aecarately 
desoriptive  of  Frenoh  o^annerf,  Scc^ 
605;  pi<itfre  qf  modtm  ww^  relit  emeat 
im  Franve^  ib.4  H  eaq.  ia  aetimt^ant  608; 
immtiatina,  ib. 

Pmk*^  miaston  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 

^  90S,  ettef,f  pefleetioiis  on  the  magnl« 
ttule  of  the  enterpnee^  206}  Mr. 
Park's  face  certain*  207  i  eootents  of 
the  work,  206;  hasty  aketcb  of  his 
hiatm-y,  »4.;  acoonnt  of  Mr.  Park's 
dimerms,  .written  chiefty  by  Mr. 
Bryan  Bdwariis,  209;  inquiry  into 
Park's  real  aaDtime»t«  oa  the  alare 
trade,  210,  extract,  1^4  be  aettlet  in 
Anilaatt,  flit ;'  tngagei  to,  revisit 
Africa.  ib.t  plaa  of  iiitaided  opera- 
Mans;  21^  (  Aitlayoftbe  expeditioD, 
emdiU/'dal  rmWu,  i^;  equipiaeiit  of 
the  expedition,  213;  ht  tanguim  limpet 


at  Madeira,  215;  extortiona  of  thi 
African ohiefd,  216  ;  finally  quite  th*> 
Gambia,  217;  encoualert  a  iwarm  of 
beet,  tb.;  fatal  efidtofa  toraado,  219; 
gold  pits  at  Shrondo^  ib.  ;  disa^troir: 
state  of  the  expedition,  219;  roman- 
tic tcenery  near  SaUo,  ib,;  Itaaco  seized 
by  a  crocodile,  220 ;  Reminoom,  a  well 
fortified  city,  t^.;  thievish  propeoaity 
of  the  natives,  ib,;  arrival  at  the 
Niger,  221 ;  and  at  Sansanding,  ih,; 
fits  up  a  canoe,  223 ;  notice  of  inten* 
tion  to  sail,  ib.;  Isaaco  returns  to  the 
to  the  Gambia  with  Mr.  Park's  jour- 
nal, t^,;  rumours  of  his  death,  ib, ; 
Col.  Maxwell  engages  Isaaco  to  go  in 
quest  of  information  coocernini^  him, 
ib,;  his  report,  224  ;  fUal  catastrophe, 
at  reported  by  Ike  only  iurvtaor,  225; 
inconsistencies  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  statement,  A, 

Peterson's  diacourses,  378,  •/  tef,;  ap^ 
parent  object  of  the  author,  t^.;  cha- 
racter of  the  sermons,  379;  o^ec« 
tionahle  eapressions,  381-2,  and  cr- 
tract ;  hints  to  the  author,  in  rqgard 
to  acquiring  a  more  correct  style, 
382 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia^  his  death  dc" 
sttibad,  377-S 

Pearson  op  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
black  bronchial  glands,   and  of  the 
•  black  spots  of  the  luogt,  60 

Philoaophical  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  1813,  ^ait  2, 
57,  etteq,;  accoant  of  some  organkc' 
remains  found  near  3rf  oUbrd,  57  ; 
on  a  new  construction  of  a  condenser 
and  air-pump,  58  ;  on  the  formation 
of  ht  in  the  intestines  of  living  ani- 
mals, ib, ;  on  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  black  bronchial  glands,  and  of  the 
black  spots  of  the  lungs,  60 ;  experr- 
ments  on  the  alcohol  of  snlpbur,  or 
sulpburet  of  carbon,  62;  on  the 
mcaps  of  procuring  a  steady  light  in 
ooal  mines,  without  the  danger  of  ex- 
ploaion,  65;  additional  observations 
on  the  effects  of  magnesia  in  prevent- 
ing an  increased  formation  of  uric 

^  acid ;  with  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  acids  upon  the  composition  of^ 
.  .  urini^  ib, ;  additions  to  thoaccoipt  of 
th^aoatomy  of  the  St^ali^  Maximos, 
oontaiaed  in  a  former  paper,  with 
obqsrvations  on  the  bronchial  arfery, 
^7;  some  further  dheervmtionaoa^ 
new  detonatisgaubsteflce,  68  s  eilpe- 
riments  on  the  production  of  cold,>  by 
tbie  evaiwaa^on  of  Ahe  eulpbuvet^ 
Mffbwy  70  $  !0A  SI  salinsLt  avbitfttc* 
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fi^oro  Mount  Vesuvias,  ii. ;  some  «c« 
periments  and  observations  on  the  sub- 
stances produced  in  different  chemi- 
cal processes  on  fluor  spar^  71 

Philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  Stewart's 
elements  of,  109,  et  se^.;  nature  and 
useof  axioms,  110;  definitions,  their 
use  in  mathematical  science,  ih.;  Eu- 
clid's definition  of  parallel  lines,  emen- 
dation of  it,  HI  ;  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  remarks  on  it,  112; 
faculty  of  reasoning  not  distinct  from 
iniuitioo,  113;  ntbject  illuslraled,  ib,; 
on  the  evanescent  processes  of  thought, 
t6.  ;  instantaneous  judgements  result- 
iag  from  them,  their  frequent  accu- 
racy, 114;  on  abstraction,  ih,  ;  its 
nature,  ib, ;  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary abstraction,  115  ;  general  terms 
requisite  for  general  reasoning^  t^.; 
prototypes  of  general  terms,  what, 
f^.;  mathematical  demonstration f  its  pe- 
cuiiariltes,  117;  the  two  purposes  of 
definitions  in  mathematics,  118;  sup- 
posed stability  in  the  order  of  nature, 
.119,  extract,  ib.;  experience  and  ana- 
logy, their  difference,  120-1 ;  Arista- 
telian  logic,  its  aim,  121;  geometrical 
ar^alysis  and  synthesis,  125 ;  illustrated, 
ib»;  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  na- 
tural philosopher,  124;  on  the  use  of 
hypothesis,  ib. 

Picture  of  Paris,  509 

Place  Louis  2uinze,  its  recollections,  409 

pQwms,  by  J.  Grinfield,  273  ;  poetic  de- 
fcr^tion  qf  the  morning  and  evening  of 
an  angler's  day,  274  ;  on  memory f  275; 
battle  V  KiUieranite,  276-7^;  view  of 
the  submarine  world,  a  fancy  piece,  278; 
Eneidt specimen  ofablank  verse  transU- 
lion  qf  it,  280 

J^ompadour,  Madame  de^  instance  of  her 
great  influence  otter  Lotus  -XT,  242 

papers  universal  prayer  used  in  public  wor- 
ship,  271 

Porlier,  Marqui^de,  bis  skill  and  acti- 
vity, 451 

PorsoniJidoersaria,  355,  et  seg,;  value  of 
the  aneient   writings,   355;    various 

.    errors,  &c.  to  which  they  arc  liable, 

.    and  their  causes,  ib.;  use  of  the  art  of 

.  verbal  criticism,  356;  qualifications 
requisite  to  constitute  a  correct  verbal 
critic,  ib.;  origin  of  Bentley's  epistle 
to  Miliy  357 ;  study  of  the  profane 
classics  conducive  to  ascertainiog  the 
fonuine  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
f  A*l  literary  character  of  Richard  Por- 
son,  ib.;  sketch  of  some  of  his  literary 
labouTiii  Sf58 ;  his  lamentAbte  neglect 
of  the  facvsd  writings,  i(.,  04  363 ; 
origixiy  aad  editors  of  the  {^resent  work, 


t^.  et  teg,;iU  first  article,  d^';  4t^ 
tract  from  the  Prqfessor's  Inaugural  Ora- 
ft'off,  ib,;  hisvery  judicious  defence  of  the 
manner  of  Euripides^  as  contrasted  mith 
that  of  Sophocles,  360-1  ;  his  Observa- 
Hones  variig,  361  ,*  Notae  et  Emenda- 
tiones  in  Athaaneum,  362 ;  and  on  the 
Three  Tragedians,  ib.;  other  wofks 
treatedof  in  this  volume,  id.;  bis  on- 
published  works,  363  ;  execution  of 
this  present  work,  ib. 

Power  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  a  ser- 
mon, 512-3 

Practical  hints  for  young  females,  on 
the  duties  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
mistress  of  a  family,  91,  e/  se^ 

Profane  classical  writings,  their  great 
value,  355;  liable  to  corruptions,  Isc. 
of  the  text,  ib,;  use  of  verbal  crki- 
cism  in  restoring  the  genuine  text,  kc. 
356;  study  of  the  profane  classics 
affords  an  advantageous  means  of 
ascertaining,  by  legitimate  criticism, 
the  genuine  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
357 

Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Robinson,  500,  el  ««f.;  ftuk()eet9 
treated  of  ill  arranged,  502  ;  extract 
illttstrative  of  the  author's  style  and 
mode,  502-3 

Protestant  petition  to  Louis  XVI II.  pray- 
ing for  protection  against  the  sangui- 
nary persecutions  of  the  papists, 
coolly  received,  and  not  replied  to,  620 

Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,  Cob- 
bin's  statement  of  the  persecution  of 
them  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  618;  loyal  conduct  of  the 
protestants  in  South  France  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  618  i  >ai^- 
guinary  acts  of  the  papists,  619  ;  thir- 
teen protestants  killed  by  one  papist, 
ib.;  doubtful  policy  of  the  Duke  d*AH- 
gouleme,  620;  attempts  on  the  li^  of 
Gen.  de  la  Garde,  (note),  ib.;  Protest 
tant  petition  to  Louis  XVUL  im- 
ploring protection,  coolly  received, 
and  not  replied  to,  ib.;  extract  from  et 
letter  written  by  M.  Desmonip  senior 
pastor  qf  the  church  at  Tiismes,  ib,; 

Prosody,  X«atin,  its  principles  luminous- 
ly explained.  See  Dr.  Smith's  Manual 

Recension,  [Us  meaning  as  used  by 
Oriesbach,  6. 

Rencounter  between  a  sleeping  Hottentot 
and  a  sleeping  liony  145 

Report  of  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  sclioot 
society  for  1815,  513,  ei  seq.;  alaims 
of  .the  society,  514 ;  its  aims  and  ope- 

.  rations  as  coatrasted  with  other  socie- 
ties,' ib,  ;  disgraceful  ignorance  otihk 
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public  fancfciottaries  in  France  at  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  revolptlon,  515 ; 
Afr.  Mattin*i  tckooiai  Paritfor  trainhg 
vtonitttrs^  H.  et  teq.;  adoanted  slot'*  of 
Holfard  in  r^ii'ird  to  public  trftooli, 
516-7;  vymbemfUs  sehottfs  and  scholars , 
518;  refl««rion8  tiiicHng"  to  excite  at- 
tention to  the  s%*st^m  of  promotinii^ 
untvertaf  Hncntion,  519;  some  lately 
allesred  ob  eetions  removed,  5^0 

I2^iinson*s  prophKcies  of  the  Messiah, 
500,  et  sHf  ;  author's  design  in  three  rf##* 
courses^  501  ;  arninficement  of  the  Es- 
says injudictousy  502,  txtract^  ib,  et 
teq. 

Roeca's  memoirs  of  the  war  In  Spain, 
448|  el  Mf . ;  extent  of  the  period 
treated  of  by  the  author,  ib  ;  dts* 
tinction  between  merely  military,  and 
national  wars.  449 ;  author* t  entrance 
into  Spain,  ib  ;  picture  of  Madrid^  450; 
varions  adventnres  of  the  author,  ib  ; 
activity  and  skill  of  the  Marquis  de 
Porlier,  451  ;  Aif  route  desrribedf  452  ; 
houses  of  Andatutioy  ib»\  his. perilous 
state  at  Alhera,  ih, 

Romanof,  Michael,  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Russia,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
tended revelation  from  heaven,  376 

HoroaSf  its  appearance^  34 

Rossel's  practic^il  treatise  on  finding  the 
latitude  and  longitude  at  sea,  88;  M. 
Biot*$  character  of  the  XDOrk,  ib,;  its 
content*,  ib,  et  seq^ 

Roafian  Empire,  Anderson's  present 
state  of,  373,  tt  seq.;  danger  to  be 
apprchenfiedfrom  the  enormous  jSower 
t;ri^  Russia,  f&.;  character  of  the  work, 
374-5;  its  authority,  ib,;  description 
of  Russia,  ib,;  its  tribes  oery  numerous, 
-3T5 ;  early  history  of  Russia  uninte- 
resting and  barbarous,  376  ;  election 
ftf  Michael  Romanof,  ib,;  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  377-8 

Sack-race,  poeticsri  description  of.  See 
An9ter-Fair,  125 

SaKsbyry,  or  Saruili,  Dodsworth's  ac- 
count of  the  episcopal  see  and  cathe- 
dral church  of,  434,  et  seq.;  cathedral 
'  <5harches,  nature  of  tha  associations 
jftisingfrom  the  contemplation  of,  ib. 
et  seq,;  account  of  the  artists  and 
plates  of  the  present  work,-  437 ;  sub- 
ject of  the  first  part  of  the  pablica- 
tion,  439;  Dr»  Duffpa  stated  to  have 
assisted  in  writing  the  Eikon  Basilike, 
ib,;  Sardm  cathedral  founded  by  Os- 
tlkutid^  440 ;  his  character,  th.f  grAnt 
of  King  John  to  the  clergy,  ib,;  desO' 
lat«i^tu«tlonofthe  cityi  44j;  Saiis- 


bury   cathedral  founded,    »i.;  indui^ 

•  gences  granted  in  aid  of  completing  the 
builffingt  442 ;  ceremony  of  annoallv 
electing  one  from  the  siniMna:  boys  to 
personate  a  bishop,  ib.;  mirucffsof  (k& 
tnrnh  of  Osmund^  444;  his  ranoniza* 
timi,  445 ;  tow«»r  "and  spire  a  Idid,  t&.; 
its  great  iiabiMty  to  accidents,  &c«t6.; 
inclination  of  the  spire,  ib,i  supposed 
re'ic  of  ihe  Virgin  Martf,  ib, 

Sarnm,  episcopal  see  of.  Ste  Dodsworth'^i 
historical  account. 

Sase,  Mftrshal,  his  refleefions  on  the  eces- 
ing  preceding  a  battle,  948 

Schimmelpenninck's,  'Mrs.)  theory  of 
the  classification  >>f  beauty  and  de- 
form ty,  &fr.  543,  et  seq.  ;  author's 
object,  ib,;  her  defin'fon  of  beanty, 
ib  ;  axioms  deseriptioe  of  her  notions,  ib.; 
second  and  third  species  of  beaoty, 
544  ;  their  contrasts,  ih.  ;  obfections 
to  the  dnfinitions  of  beaut v,  ib.';  her 
conceptions  ambiguously  ennnciaitM, 
ib,;  incpiiry  if  there  dOes  not  exist 
some  element  of  pleasure  distinct  from 
the  principle  of  assoriation,  515 ; 
some  of  the  author's  generic  terms  ob- 
jectionable, 546;  estimate  of  Mr». 
8. 's  work,  548;  nature  of  the  notes, 

•  ib. 

Scott's,  Rev.  Thos.  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  West,  of  Gawcott,  298-9,  ex- 
tract, 299 

s  John,  visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
402,  et  seq. ;  degraded  stat6  of  France 
in  regard  to  morals, 403 ;  demoralizing 
tendency  of  a  despotic  system  of  go- 
vernment, f^.,*  features  of  Buona- 
parte's system  of  government,  404; 
author^ s  refections  on  his  journey  through 
the  villager  of  Normand^,  404-5  ;  oi*(fr- 
vations  in  his  progress  along  the  road  to 
Pat  is,  ib.etseq.;  display  the  pHnciftal 
characteristic  of  the  Parisians,  407 ;  dis» 
cordant  nature  of  the  impressions'  excited 
by  a  first  visit  to  Parts,  408  ;  magnifi- 
cence of  Paris,  409,  and  extract ;  re* 
flOctioru  qf  the  author,  ib.;  Place  Louis 
Hftinze,'  its  recnllecthns,  ib,,  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  410;  barbarity  of  the  mob 
to  the  irtfamtjus  Duke  of  Orleans,^  ib,; 
.scenes perpetrated  in  France  during  the 
revolution,  to  be  reckoned  t&nong  her  public 
monuments,  ib,;  Paris  acityqf^  contrasts, 
410-1 1 ,  and  extract ;  its  licentiousness, 
412  ;  Erench  females,  ib,  dr«e^;  anthoi's 
qualifications  as  a  jonmalist,  414; 
refiections  on  the  religious  state  of 
France,  418 

Scott's,  Walter,  Field  of  Walefloo,  a 
poeoiidTOj  extmt,  Sn$t  ^iff>    " 
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Scriptnre  testimonies,  by  Dr;  JenBingi, 
193-4 

Self-ins  trurtfrsi*  clastical  ttudiet,  Judiciout 
advice  to  than.  Set?  Dr.  Smith's  maooal 
of  Latin  eramroar 

Sermoii  (Ham(lioD's)oii  account  of  the  ^ 
execution  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  280,^/^ 
teq,;  character  of  the  discourse,  16.; 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style, 
982 :  refl(!Clions  suggested  by  its  pub- 
lication, lb,  ei  seq, 

— ,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Joihaa  Walker,  Esq.  By  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  510 

of  a  Hottentot,  extract  from  an 

eloqqentone,  148 

•  on  the  death  of  Mr.  West,   of 


Gawcott,  by  Mr.  Scott,  jun.  298,  et 
i€q.  extract^  299 

Sermons,  practical,  &c.  by  Edward 
Cooper,  609,  el  teg,;  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  practice  of  accommo- 
dating passages  of  Scripture  to  foreign 
meanings,  610;  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ  binding  on  hit  JoUowen,  611; 
conduct  of  Jeaut  Christ  totoard  the  indi- 
vidual considered,  612  ;  mercy,  its  true 
nature,   ib,  ^      ^ 

Smith's,  Dr.  J.  P.  manual  of  Latin 
grammar,  493,  et  seq.;  advantages  .of 
this  compilation f  496  ;  some  slight  in- 
novations on  the  ancient  mode  stated, 

•  496  i  omissions  pointed  out,  ib, ;  rea- 
sons tending  to  give  a  preference 
in  favour  of  this  manual,  493;  Dr. 
Smith's  very  luminous  exposition  of 
the  principle  of  prosody,  ib,  ;  hisjudi* 
cious  adsice  to  setf-instruetert  in  theelas^ 
sics,  499 

Smithson  on  a  saline  substance  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  70 

Socinian  argument,  that  Jesus  suffered  for 
our  benefit,  as  an  example  of  patience  and 
resignation,  shewn  to  be  worse  than  fu- 
tile, 195 

Sotheby's  tragedies,  473,  et  seq.;  every 
species  of  composition  has  itA  peculiar 
laws,  t&.;  Shakspeare  accused  of  beiiig 
devoid  of  art^  474  ;  contrast  between 
Shakspeare  and  some  other  dramatic 
writers,  anciejit  andvmodern,  in  re- 
gard to  art,  16.,  et  seq,;  art — ^what  it 
^  is,  476;  ita three  stages,  t^.;  delinea- 
tion of  character  the  chief  business  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  477 ;  Mr.  Sothe- 
by's characters  defective,  ib,;  they  vio- 
late .the  truth  of  history,  478,  md 
'  costume  of  the  age,  ib,;  conduct  of  his- 
stories  obscure,  479 ;  ilbuirative  e2<- 
traM,  460,  et  leq,;  ilpine  tenter^  cb. 
0Gribed,  ib,;  bis  ^powers  in  the  b^i^her 


departments    of   poetry  considered 
483 ;  farther  extracts,  ib.  et  eeq. 
South  wark  Auxiliary  Bible  society,  third 
annual  report  of,  30;?,  et  stq,;  formU' 
tion  of  Bible  associations  in  Ireland,  303 ; 
on  the  continent,  ib,;  statement  of  sob- 
.  scriptions  and  distributions,  ib,;  assert 
tion  that  the  poor  are  sufficiently  supplied 
loith  Bibles^  ^c.  false,  ib.;  labours  of 
Bible  associations  not  of  a  temporary 
existenoe^  304;  late  increase  In  the 
congregations  of  various.churcl^es,  305 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  bis  miafor- 
tunes,  109 ;  elevation  of  his  daughter 
to  the  crown  of  F'rance,  ib,    . 
Sleel-mUl  used  in  coal  mints,  its  purposes^  581 
Stepps,  or  Russian  plains,  375,  et  stq, 
Stewart's  elements  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  109,  etseq,;  nature 
of  axioms,  110;  their  use,  ib^;  defi> 
nitioos— the  foundations  of  mathema- 
tical science,  ik;  proposed  emendation 
of  Euclid's  definition  of  parallel  linear 
ib,  et  seq,;  remarks  on  the  generally 
received  9pinioti  of  the  continuanceof 
the  laws  of  nature,   112;  faculty  of 
reasoning  not  distinct  from  intuition, 
except  as  it  implies  memory,  113:  \U 
lustration,   t^.;   on  the    <  evanescent 
prdoesses  of  thought,'  &c.  ih,;  nqtuf^ 
and  accuracy    of   certain   instantaneous 
judgements,  114;  on  the  power  of  ab« 
-straction,  ib,;  its  nali\re,  ib.;  volun- 
:  tary  and  involuntary  abstraction  4e*> 
.  fined,  115;  necessity  of  general  teriins 
for  Uie  comnmnieation  of  general  reason- 
i^gy  ib,;  inquiry  into  the  prototypes  of 
general  (terms,  ib.;  on  the  peculiarity  cf 
mathematical  demonstration,  117;  defi- 
nitions in  mathematics,   their  two  ptfr- 
pofes,l  IS;  on  the  stability  in  the  order 
of  nature  prelupposed  by  our  rea- 
sonings on  contingeut  truths,    119; 
extract,  ib,;  difierepce  between  expe- 
rience and  analogy,    120-1  ;  remarks 
on  the  aim  iff  the  Aristotelian  logic,  121 ; 
Mr,  $twart*t  explanation  of  geometrical, 
synthetical,  and  analylical  devumstraUon, 
123;  illmtratiofi^  the  subfeet,  ib,;  tbe 
analysis  and  pf  nthesis  of  the  natural 
philosopher,  what,  124.;  right  use. of 
hypothesis,  ib. 
Submarine  iporld,  pocttcal  dtseription  cf,  o^ 
fancy  piece,  .278-9  .         * 

Synoptic  tablfps  of  Latin  grammar,  by 
J.  P^  Smith,  491.  See  Smith's.maDual 
of  Latiu  grammiir  .•     . 
Synthesis  and  aiqlysit,  (geqimtricalj  defined 
by  Mr.  D,  Stewart,  123/  Ubtstraled,  ik. 

Taylor's,  (Miss  Jane)  Display  ^  a  ta)o 
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-  16d,#l«lf..*  t«^i}ry"n)toib«4iifl(»tntt;e 

bctwren  h  Ittie  and  a  MihU  ^*;  f]UAli- 
fioAtiDM  rM|iii»it«  for  wHtiAar  a  good 
UK  ^•;  instinces,  ib.;  esc^llanHes 
.  awl  ile6cietioU!«  of  MtM  Kdgeworth's 
ta1ea»  159;  comfMratlTe  *Miiiiato  of 

-  Mits  l^yloi^ft  ntyle,  and  Skill  in  de- 
▼etof>in*  cl}aracter,  ib.;  cboraotnr  and 

•  d^fei^  of  tlie  wotrk»  ih,i  extracts  4e^ 
seHfUiw  tfvariiut  dmraeUn  ^f  th$  ttde^ 
16i»y^MV.;  a<<M<A-icrV,  166-7 

7ayior'f,(Mn.)pnieCioal  tiiuU  to  yoong 

•  female^^  9K  <tity.;  character  of  the 
Sttthoei  writints,  /&.;  <toff/M/»  i»f  tht 
906tme,  98 1  itol  design,  **./  a  Aib;Am 

Termi  of  CottiteailioD^  Hall  oo,  338,  it 
atq.l  obuMfa  of  Christ  viilWe  and  Mi* 
visiMai  16.;  secularizing  spirit  of  the 

•  Chufcb  of  Rotte,  239  ^  reformed  toa- 
'  IkMMil  6burr:bM  di#sr  fh>Ai  the  Romish 
'  dioi^h,  whi6h  restricts  Silvatfon  to 

•  tbosA  witbin  its  omi  pate,  340  j  th«ir 
tittieriptaral  notiobs  of  church  ordi- 
ttanoes,  t6.;  Mr.  Hall's  object  hi  the 
prea^nl  work,  t6.;    the  prineiple  of 

•  «kOlosion prevalent tbrcMifh  the  Chris- 
tiao  world,  341  ;  tondoct  of  the  strict 
B^MS  atiomftloas,  ib,;  Mr.  H.  on  the 
€0mm^ahbniifiht9ainUf  ib,  et  s«^.;,SBb- 
j«cts  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the 

'  work,  343  ;  John's  baptism  not  Chri&- 

•  tiao  baptism,  which  was  subsequeut 
totheittstitDtioooftha  eucbanst,  i&.; 
0tt  apostotit  pnudtni  ionMertd^  ib*  et 
teq.t  apostoiio  baptism  during  our  Sa - 
TiOor'a  ministry,  what,  344  ^  apostks 
and  first  distiples  tiot  baptisied,  ib.; 
iBTCstigation  of  tli^  import  of  Acts  six. 

'  and  Y.  ih.-;  om  admitting  unbaptiifed 
iMfierrers  to  the  Lord's  tJsble,  345; 

'  «ariy  Christhros,  their  erraneoas  no- 
tions of  haptism,t^.;  subjects  I  tented  of 
3n  part3d«  346«-7;  membertefOtriH't 
hod^  skoubibe  fgi/trnhf  ^UaefUd  M  eicft 
o«Aef,  S4T;  schtsm  defined,  349;  on 
pres^rrlag  parity  of  oommnnlsn,  ib,; 
modem  dissent  chiefly  founded  on  the 
iRrms  of  tfommnnion,  951;  nature  of 
the  ese^usion  from  the  church,  35C  ; 
tiblformlty  by  compulsioti  iinseriplu- 
tnl.W        ^ 

ThomsMi  nttd  Orme^  bistorieai  sketob 
of  the  translation  and  cifaifciCion  of 
the  SCrmtnres,  from  tne  Mr  Itdst  periOdv 

•  364,  H  te^.;  Kberal  Mipport  Of  the 
Bible  society  by  the  clei|py  «nd  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  H.;  tppoiUhn  tf  ibt 

'  tfnbdqf  MeHt  ^^  TMofiUde,  986,  e« 
#e^.;  wthm*s  feiimk§9nih9  frossAfiitgv 


.V  ^  »r^  ^'^S'  ««lmit9  of   Cbsr 

sketch,  1283 

Timothy,  lit  ppi8t«  iii.  16,  oo  tfa«  t^" 
riuot  rendSmr  of,  179*  ei  My, 

Tomath,  its  fatatconsequeatt*  en  Ikthnllh 
qf  the'  sokfien  en^^ed  m  Mt,  Pmlts 
erpeditiaM  to  l4e  iHtehOf  qf  4fiiea9  918 

Towni^MI'sAnuageddoD;  a  poem,  392  ; 
.  character  of  the  work,  ib,;  eHrmet  »/- 
Uiitrfdhe  of  Ae  wiha^s  styft,  993  ;  in- 
stances of  prophauenesa,  494 }  oidfiMs 
to  ike  moony  095 

Tmgediea,  by^  W.  Sotheby,  413,  H  sef.; 
laws  peculiar  to  every  species  of  oom- 
poaitiod^  ib,f  Shakipeare  devoid  of 
art,  474;  contrast  between  8bak- 
ap^ara  and'dtber  ^kamatic  writar«,  ib. 
et  teq,;  art,  its  nainra  and  I  brae  slagas, 
476;  delineation  ef  cbnraetcr  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  dramatic  writert 
477  ;  Mr.  8.'s  characters  defootire  iu 
stimigthof  ootlioe,  ib.;  in  their  viola- 
liouof  historic  tratb,478}  in  eorrcoW 
ness  of  costume,  ib-.;  conduct  of  his 
Story  obsenre,  379;  iUusttaiioe  «v- 
iractty  480,  U  eeq.;  bis  powers  hi  the 
higher  poetry,  483;  Other  extracts, 
ib,  et  seq, 

Tnindfaictionsof  tfaecoyaTsoci^  of  Ion-* 
don.  Index  to  the  ai>atomical|  medical, 
cblrurgical,  and  physiofogkal  papers 
contained  in  tbe  transncSions  of,  396 

Trimmer's  accoant  of  some  organic  re-' 
mains  found  near  Brentford,  Middle- 
Sex,  57 

Troochot's  picture  of  Paris,  509 

IVirfcish  avarice  a^d  stupkiity,  stfikiDg^ 
instances  of  it,  539 

TytleHs  present  political  state  Of  India, 
318,  et  4eq,;  causes  tending  to  mis- 
lead the  British  cOmnaunity  fn  regard 

'  to  the  state  of  India,  »&•;  doty  impe- 
rative on  the  British  to  oompol  a  good 
goveitoOMHt  in  India,  .319;  difficulty 
of  acquiring  direct  information  con- 
cerning the  gdreromeot  of  India,  330; 
great  oMigatiows  doe  to  Mr.  Tytler 
fn-  the  present  work^  321 ;  wilfo)  de- 
hislon  of  the  Comp4ny*o  sertants  in 
'rogafd  to  the  state  of  Abe  lower  orders 
In  todia,  3^;  •xtmni  iUuttratioe  of 
0)iie  remarkt,  .323 ;  leading  topics  of 
•  the  present  wmrhf  535  ;  ^altflOations 
Of  tbo  yowtbs  snnt  to  Indk,  306 ; 

-  mode  Of  sufi^ying  thsmwltsi  tfith 

-  moiMy, '-337;  sufc^t  tbemiebeo  to 
tho^obtiol  of  the  asAoar,  dtf;  irtio 
cirenfoally  gotem  the  *  oomstryv  ib,;, 
poverty  of  'the  gteat  body*  of  tbo  poo- 

.     plV  ^f  sMMsV  W^f  pvtiMlsnM  of 
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.  Iffiliiietn  («!iii,  A,(  BxiUft  ib.f  mteU 
im  perpetrattd  bf  ike  tMftf  330  ; 
BeHgiHe^sUotul  dftregari  cf  Iruik,  301  ; 
ttvtnge  ^  tmo  dmoiU  $$liUnced  toAmhj 
QQ*i,  i  c»uws  of  the  preif afeiioe  of  de- 

•  linqiienry.in  India,  «fii.;  «fiWct»  of  po- 
.  '\eitSt  >&  ;  qnere  hi  ntgrnrd  to  th^caiHes 

of  the  poverty  of  the  firhith  BOb- 
jects  in  India,  303,  isirwi,  f6«;  gMat 
imperfeetton  of  tH*  admiaittrntio*  of 
jotCioe  in  lodiJ,  334,  ettmct^  iS^  4t  smj, ; 
%')ces,  &c.  of  the  police,  337;  ma- 
nagement of  the  jdils,  t5. 

Vnitariaitisfii,  Amerioan,  306^  «f  m^.; 

•  Beaton  clergy,  their  conduct  paUiaUd, 
as  it  regards  concealing  their  true 
dpinionsi  267 ;  ckaracttrisik  «/  So- 
dmAnitirif  that  e/  n^aiion,  at  stated  by 
Mr.  fVeiisy  of  Botton,  J6.;  noit,  ib.; 
AmerkAn  Hoeiniims,  their  mode  nfprnpa' 
f!^ng  their  teketsy  ^6S  ,*  Socinianism  in 
JHkrwrdcoUegef  causes  cfHt  establishment 
ihere^  ib,;  soorce  of  the  erihi  attend- 
ing the  increase  of  Socinianisixi,  209  ; 
prayers  at  Harvard  allege ,  used  lftl3, 

,  dgfeeU  in  them,  ^0 ;  Mr.  Befobam's 
judicious    remarics    on   the   worship 

'    uf  persons  of  opposite  sentiniaits,  37 1 ; 

-  the  orthodot  caiied  idolaters  by  Dr. 
Freeman,  ib,;  Pope's  universal  prayer 

•  ttsed  in  ptAUe  tporship,  ib,;  Sociniamsmy 
its  spread  in  Amtriea  attributed  to  the 
teritings  of  Priestley,  S^e,  not  to  the 
BibU,  2n 

Universal  prayer,  Papers,  used  in  public 
worship,  271 

VaiUanl  severely  beaten,  in  Africa,  by  Mrs. 

Fanderoesthuis,  315  ;  his  accounts  of  the 

Hottentots  very  tKCuraiCf  ib. 
Velvet  Cashion,  Les;end  of.    See  Legend 
Verbal  criticism,    great  and  essential 

u«  of  the  art,  356;  its  requisites,  7&. 
.YeotiiatiDg  ooal  mioesy  Various  modes 

of  effecting  it,  280 

War  in  Spain,  Rocca^s  memoirs  of  it, 
448,  etseq,;  period  of  the  war  treated 
of,  ib,;  distinction  between  wars 
merely  military  and  those  that  are 
national,  449;  author^ s  advance  into 
Spain,  ib,;  picture  of  Madrid,  450; 
adventures  of  the  author,  t6.;  active 
and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de 
^orlier^  451;  route  qf  the  author  dcm 
scribed,  452/  description  of  the  houses 
tn  Andalusia,  ib, ;  author's  perilous 
situation  at  Albera  ib. 

tVaterltxi,  the  battle  bf,  by  a  near  ob- 


*70,  et'^f  KsnHf  whfdi 
oan  justify  {biiF  apf^lkfati^n  of 
tike  epithet  ^Aw'idtrf  to  victory,  !>.;  ife- 
tails  if  the  battle,  572,  etse^,;  fdro^of 

•  th(*  oppoiing  armWsy  574;  hiiMaoity 
of  i\ya  Bvicish  sotdiera  conrraMted  with' 
th^  swrgainafy  wndktt  of  the  Fresieh,  ib, 

Watcrtoo,  field  of,  a  poem,  by  Walter 
Scott,  570.  #<vSeott« 

Waunloo,  victory  of,  an  ode,  by  Btita- 
beth  Cotbqid,  570,  etttraet,  577 

Watt,  Dr.  on  the  hi  story »  nat  ore,  and 
treatmeiit  of  Cbincougb«  487,  W  et^,; 
origin  of  the  essay,  ib*;  Dt,  'W,*9 
opinion  of  the  constaM  preset^e  of 
fever,  and  tliat  this  disease  belongs  to 
the  order  of  inAanimatory  affections, 
488  J  character  ef  the  feut  varibus, 
488-9  ;  inqo'n-ies  and  dHftcnlties  stateil, 
489 ;  report  of  an  examination  qf  a  sub" 
jeetthat  died  of  k,  490 ;  genetal  eotteta-^ 

.  sionson.  the  nature  nf  the  disease,  492  ; 
efttimate  of  the  work,  493 ;  fatal  c*ses 
from  the  measles  tnote  imfnerovs  since 
the  introdactlon  of  ttocctnatiorr,  493  ; 
testtmony  from  au  «vamiiiatic«  of  the 
Glasgow  tables,  ib^;  similar  result 
given  by  the  Loiidoii  bills  of  morlality, 
494 ;  Dr.  W.^  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease of  mortality  of  meaelei  is  the 
consequence  of  the  pa^fiW  extermina*- 
tion  of  the  small  pox,  ib',$  different 
testimony  aiVorded  by  the  obserrations 
orDr.  Stanger,  ib,;  necessity  of  seek- 
ing ferther  and  more  saiisfoctory  re  • 
suits,  495 

Western  or  Occidental  recension,  manu- 
scripts included  in  it,  6 ;  where  used> 
ib, 

Williams's  diary,  Hanbury's  series  of 
extracts  from,  396  ;  pious  resolutions, 
397  ;  letter  to  his  daughter,  398  ;  letter 
to  a  friend  on  the  declining  state  of  reli" 
gion  among  the  dissentets  of  that  day, 
3$9 

Williams's,  Mr^  hints  htmi  an  invalid 
mother  to  her  daughter,  504-5  ;  sub- 
jects treated  of,  ib, ;  on  Patience,  its 
natwe  and  efficacy,  ib. 

Wood's  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Newell,  an 
Amefica'n  missionary  to  India^  583, 
etseq.;'  false  estimate  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  missions  and  missionaries, 
583 ;  prejudices  entertained  by  some 
Christians  against  them,  ib.;  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Newel I's  early  life, 
I*,  etseq.;  extrac ts from  the  author's  ser* 
mon  occasioned  by  her  death,  586-7 

Yeats  on  hydrocephalus,  350>  et  seg.; 
importance  of  the  subject,  55 1 ;  gastric 
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theory  of  mediciBe,  its  sabdhrhioasy 
A.;  remarks  on  the  porgativeiyaleiii, 
t6.  el  frf .;  on  the  hepet'C  theory,  953; 
•n  the  sympathetic  theory,  254  ;  Dr. 
Yeats's  opin'OD  of  the  orii^inal  i<eat  of 
liie  hydrocephalus  obiect<>(i  to,  255 ; 
hycliocephala?  a  disease  principally  of 
early  life,  iL]  frequently  produced  by 
the  process  of  teething,  St^ ;  sab- 
jects  of  the  hydrpcephalns,  ib,;  proofs 
that  it  originates  in  the  bead,    ib.; 

.  .  gympfomt  of  the  disorder  in  a  little  girl^ 
857,  «t  seq.;  symptoms  indicative  of 
the  commenceooentof  hydrocephalus, 
359  }  distinctions  between  the  symp- 
toms of  this  and  some  other  com- 
plaints,  260,  et  ttq.;  cautions  against 
the  exciting  causes  of  this  disorder, 
262  ;  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  it, 
263 

Year  of  the  history  of  France,  M.  de 
Frenilly's  considerations  relative  to, 
A2\,etseq.;  revolutionary  changes  in 
England-different  from  those  of  other 
countries,  causes  of  it,  ib:;  sources  of 
infbrmationon  political  subjects  under 
the  control  of  party  writers,  423 ;  im- 
portance of  present  eyents  as  furnish- 
ing materials  for  future  liistory,  424 ; 
abilities  of  the  author,  ib,;  great  trans- 
actions considered  under  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  contem- 
porary,  and  a  retrospective  survey, 

.  ib.;  state  of  England  at  the  return  of 
Cl^arles  II.  oontrasted  with   that  of 


.'  France  on  the  return  of  Lduis  XVHT. 
in  1814»  426;  nobility  annikihited  in, 
France^  427  ,*    reffghn    t«  France,    its  ' 

,   state,   S(r.  428-9  ;  remnrki  in  regard  to 

Us  revivat,  430;  moral   anif  national 

.  character  of  the  French,    431  ;    na- 

:  lional  character  of  the  English  as 
differing  from  other. natiuns,  '.ts  true 
foundatioa,  433;  reflections  on  the 
probable  causes  of  the  ix>mplaceat  ad« 

^  miration  with  which  the  character  of 
Buonaparte  is  contemplated  by  many 
in  this  country,  581  ;  the  most  deter- 
mined inSdelity  the  basis  of  his  cha- 
racter, "592 ; .  unfeef>ng   rather  than 

.  cruel,  593  ;  his  sovereign  contempt  o  f 
truth,  594 ;  folly  of  acting  upon  any 

.    supposed   notion  of  his  reformation,' 

<  ib,;  his  alleged  relbt.'nation  totally 
visionary ,-tA.;  Af,  de  F.  on  the  military 
character  of  Buonopartet  and  the  means 
prrpnred  to  his  hahii^  596  ;  on.  hispoH^ 
iical  charaeier,  SCe.  ib,;  Buonaparte  >  an 

.  extraordinary man^  591 ;  Allies. justifi- 
able in  reoumcing  all  alliance  with  the 

,  Baonapai[te  family,  599  ,*  existeooe 
of  Buonaparte  as   ruler    of    France, 

'  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  quiet 
of  Europe,  ib.  ;  a  system  of  aggres-* 
sion  the  necessary  result  of  his  despo-t 
tism;  ib. 

Zaire,  or  Congo  river,  supposed  by  Mr* 
Park  to  he  the  termination  of  the 
.Niger,  212. 

Zemindars,  their  oppression,  335,  jci  se^* 


erratum; 


In  the  December  Number,  the  last  Hoe  of  Page.  613)  h$A  bcjBB  transferred 
by  .mistake  from  thO  bottom  jof  page  6  f5.  \    .  ..     \ 


H.  Bryer,  Printer,  Bridfe-;»trei:f,  BiaokfriarSj  London* 
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